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ESSAY  I. 


OF  THE  DELICACY  OF  TASTE  AND  PASSION- 


DOME  people  are  subject  to  a  certain  delicacy  oi  passion ^ 
which  makes  them  extremely  sensible  to  all  the  accidents 
of  life,  and  gives  them  a  lively  joy  upon  every  prospe« 
rous  event,  as  well  as  a  piercing  grief,  when  they  meet 
with  misfortunes  and  adversity*  Favours  and  good  of- 
fices easily  engage  their  friendship;  while  the  smallest 
injury  provokes  their  resentment.  Any  honour  or  mark 
of  distinction  elevates  them  above  measure ;  but  they  are 
as  sensibly  touched  with  contempt.  People  of  this  cha- 
racter have,  no  doubt,  more  lively  enjoyments^  as  well  as 
more  pungent  sorrows,  than  men  of  cool  and  sedate  tem- 
pers :  But,  I  believei  when  every  thing  is  balanced,  there 
is  no  one,  who  would  not  rather  be  of  the  latter  character^ 
were  he  entirely  master  of  his  own  disposition.  Good  or 
ill  fortune  is  very  little  at  our  disposal :  And  when  a  per« 
son,  that  has  this  sensibility  of  temper,  meets  with  any 
misfortune,  his  sorrow  or  resentment  takes  entire  posses- 
sion  of  him,  and  deprives  him  of  all  relish  in  the  common 
occurrences  of  life ;  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms 
the  chief  part  of  our  happiness.  Great  pleasures  are 
much  less  frequent  than  great  pains ;  so  that  a  sensible 
temper  must  meet  with  fewer  trials  in  the  former  way 
than  in  the  latter.  Not  to  mention,  that  men  of  such 
lively  passioos  are  apt  to  be  transported  beyond  all  bounds 
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Ingenuas  iidicissejideliter  artet 
EmoUu  fMoreSf  nee  sinit  esseferoi* 

For  this,  r  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two  very  na» 
tursd  reasons.  In  the^r/^  place,  nothing  is  so  improvmg 
to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties,  either  of 
poetry^  eloquence^  music,  or  painting.  They  give  a  cer- 
tain elegance  of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind 
«re  strangers.  The  emotions  which  they  excite  are  soft 
and  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry 
of  business  and  interest ;  cherish  relbction ;  dispose  to 
tranquillity  \  and  produce  an  agreeable  mel^choly,  which> 
of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love 
aiid  friendship* 

In  the  second  place,  a  deliracy  of  taste  is  favourable  to 
love  and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  peo* 
pie,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  con« 
versation  of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  seldons 
find  that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatever  strong  sense 
they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distmguish- 
kig  characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differences 
and  gradadons,  which  make  one  man  preferable  to  ano-« 
ther*  Any  one,  that  has  competent  dtnse^  is  Sttfiicient 
far  their  entertainment  r  They  talk  to  him  of  their  ple»- 
sjure  and  affairs,  with  the  same  frankness  that  they  would 
to  another ;  and  finding  matiy  who  are  fit  to  supply  his 
place,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  m  his  ab«' 
sence.  But,  to  make,  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated 
French*  author,  the  judgmeiit  may  be  compared  to  a 
dock  or  watch,  where   the  most  ordinary  machine  is 
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lufficient  to  tell  the  hours  ;  but  the  most  elaborate  alone 
can  point  out  the  nunutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguish 
the  smallest  differences  of  time.  One  that  has  well  di« 
gested  his  knowledge  both  of  books  and  men,  has  little 
enjojment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  compa* 
mons*  He  feels  too  sensibljr,  how  much  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has  enter- 
tained.  And,  his  affections  being  thus  confined  within 
a  narrow  circlei  no  wonder  he  carries  them  further,  than 
if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished.  The 
gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with 
him  into  a  solid  friendship :  And  the  ardours  of  a  youth-i 
ful  appetite  become  an  elegant  passion. 
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ESSAY  II. 


or  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 


P4  OTHING  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a  foreigner,  than  tlie 
extreme  liberty,  which  we  enjoj  in  this  country,  of  com^ 
municating  whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of 
openly  censuring  every  measure,  entered  into  by  the  king 
or  his  ministers.  If  the  administration  resolve  upon 
war,  it  is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly^ 
they  mistake  the  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and  that  peace^ 
in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  is  infinitely  preferable* 
If  the  passion  of  the  ministers  lie  towards  peace,  our  po« 
litical  writers  breathe  nothing  but  war  and  devastation^ 
and  represent  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  government  a» 
mean  and  pusillanimous.  As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged 
in  any  other  government,  either  republican  or  monarchic 
cal ;  in  HoLLAKD  and  Venice,  more  than  in  France  or 
Spain  ;  it  may  very  naturally  give  occasicm  to  a  ques<r 
tion,  Hoto  it  happens  that  Great  Britain  alone  enjoyi 
ibis  peculiar  privilege  f 

The  reason,  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty 
seems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  government, 
which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical,  nor  whoUy  repub^ 
lican.  It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  true  observa- 
tion in  politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in  government, 
liberty  and  slavery,  commonly  approach  nearest  to  each 
other ;  and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and 
ttux  a  little  of  monarchy  with  liberty^  the  government 
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becomes  always  the  more  free  j  and,  on  the  othet  hand> 
"When  you  mix  a  little  of  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke 
becomes  always  the  more  grievous  and  intolerable*  In  a 
government,  such  as  that  of  France,  which  is  absolute^ 
and  where  law,  custom^  and  religion  concur,  al|^  of  them> 
to  make  the  people  fully  satisfied  with  their  condition, 
the  monarch  cannot  entertain  ztiy  jealousy  against  his  sub-^ 
jects,  and  therefore  is  apt  to  indulge  them  in  great  liberties 
both  of  speech  and  action.  In  a  government  altogether 
republican,  such  as  that  of  Holland,  where  there  is  no 
magistrate  so  eminent  as  to  give  jealousy  to  the  state,  there 
is  no  danger  in  intrusting  the  magistrates  with  large  dis* 
cretionary  powers ;  and  though  many  advantages  result 
from  such  powers,  in  preserving  peace  and  order,  yet 
they  lay  a  considerable  restraint  on  mens  actions,  and 
make  etrery  private  citizen  pay  a  great  respect  to  the 
government.  Thus  it  seems  evident,  that  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  absolute  monarchy  and  of  a  republic,  approach 
near  to  each  other  in  some  material  circumstances.  In 
the^rjf,  the  magistrate  has  no  jealousy  of  the  people  i  iri 
the  second^  the  people  have  none  of  the  magistrate :  Which 
want  of  jealousy  begets  a  mutual  confidence  and  trust  in 
both  cases,  and  produces  a  species  of  liberty  in  monar- 
chies,  and  of  arbitrary  power  m  republics. 

To  justify  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  observation, 
that,  in  every  government,  the  means  are  most  wide  of 
each  other,  and  that  the  mixtures  of  monarchy  and  li« 
berty  render  the  yoke  either  more  easy  or  more  grievous ; 
I  must  take  notice  of  a  remark  in  Tacitus  with  regard 
to  the  Romans  under  the  emperors,  that  they  neither 
could  bear  total  slavery  nor  total  liberty.  Net  tofam^ser* 
vitutetn,  nee  toiam  libertatem  pttti  possunt.  This  remark 
a  celebrated  poet  has  translated  and  applied  to  the  £n6« 
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LiSHi  in  his  lively  desoription  bf  Queen  Elizabeth^s  po* 
licy  and  government, 

•  Etjit  aimer  sonjoug  h  PAnglois  inchmptg^  9 

^ui  ne  pent  ni  servir^  ni  wvre  en  liherti* 

HenriadEi  /xV.  t« 

According  to  these  remarks,  we  are  to  consider  the 
Roman  government  under  the  emperors  as  a  mixtare 
of  despotism  and  liberty,  where  the  despotism  prevailed  % 
and  the  Ekoush  government  as  a  mixture  of  the  same 
kind,  where  the  liberty  predominates.    The  consequences 
are  conformable  to  the  foregoing  observation ;  and  such 
as  may  be  expected  from  those  mixed  forms  of  govern- 
menty  which  beget  a  mutual  watchfulness  and  jealousy. 
The  Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  them,  the  most 
frightful  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature  ;  and 
it  is  evident,  that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly  excited  by 
their  jealousff  and  by  their  observing  that  all  the  great 
men  of  Rome  bore  with  impatience  the  dominion  of  a 
family,  which,  but  a  Uttle  before,  was  nowise  superior 
to  their  own.     On  the  other  hand,  as  the  republican  part 
of  the  government  prevails  in  England,  though  with  a 
great, mixture  of  monarchy,  it  is  obliged^  for  its  own  pre- 
servation, to  maintain  a  watchful  jealousy  over  the  ma- 
gistrates, to  remove  all  discretionary  powers,  and  to  se- 
(Cure  every  one's  life  and  fortune  by  general  and  inflex- 
ible laws.     No  action  must  be  deemed  a  crim^  but  what 
the  law  has  plainly  determined  to  be  such :  No  crime 
must  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from  a  legal  proof  before 
bis  judges ;  and  even  these  judges  must  be  his  fellow- 
subjects,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  own  interest,  to  have 
a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments  and  violence  of 
the  ministers*     From  these  causes  it  proceeds,  that  there 
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is  as  much  libertj^  and  even,  perhaps,  licentiousness  iii 
Great  Britaik^  as  there  were  formerlj  slavery  and  tj-i 
tannj  in  Rome* 

These  principles  account  for  the  great  liberty  of  the! 
press  in  these  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  government*  It  is  apprehended,  that  arbitrary 
power  would  steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  careful  td 
prevent  its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  easy  method 
of  conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other<  The  spirit  of  the  people  must  frequently  be 
roused,  in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and 
the  dread  of  rousing  this  spirit  must  be  employed  to  pre^ 
vent  that  ambition.  Nothing  so  effectual  to  this  purpose 
as  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  by  which  all  the  learning,  wit^ 
and  genius  of  the  nation  may  be  employed  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  and  every  one  be  animated  to  its  defence.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  government 
can  maintain  itself  against  the  monarchical,  it  will  natu-* 
rally  be  careful  to  keep  the  press  open,  as  of  importance 
to  its  own  preservation. 

It  must  however  be  allowed^  that  the  unbounded  lu 
berty  of  the  press,  though  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  im^ 
possible,  to  propose  a  suitable  remedy  for  it^  is  one  of  tho 
evils  attending  those  mixt  forms  of  government. 
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THAT  POLITICS  MAY  BE  REDUCED  TO  A  SCIENCE, 


It  is  a  question  with  several^  whather  there  be  any  ea- 
sential  difference  between  one  form  of  government  and 
another  ?  and,  whether  every  form  may  not  become  good 
or  bad,  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  administered*! 
Were  it  once  admitted,  that  all  governments  are  alike, 
and  that  the  only  difference  consists  in  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  governors)  most  political  disputes  would  bo 
at  an  end,  and  all  Zeal  for  one  constitution  above  another 
must  be  esteemed  mere  bigotry  iind  foUy^  But,  though 
a  friend  to  moderation,  I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this 
sentiment,  and  should  be  sorry  to  think,  that  human  af« 
fairs  admit  of  no  greater  stability,  than  what  they  receive 
from  the  casual  humours  and  characters  of  particular  men« 
It  is  true,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  goodness  of  all 
government  consists  in^the  goodness  of  the  administration, 
may  cite  many  particular  instances  in  history,  where  the 
very  same  government,  in  different  hands,  has  varied  sud- 
denly into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  good  and  bad. 
Compare  the  Frekch  government  under  Henrt  III.  and 
under  Henrt  IV.  Oppression,  levity,  artifice  on  the 
part  of  the  rulers ;  faction,  sedition,  treachery,  rebeU 
lion,  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  subjects :  These  com-i 
pose  the  character  of  the  former  miserable  era.     But 
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when  the  patriot  and  heroic  prince,  who  succeeded,  wa^ 
once  firmlj  seated  on  the  dirone,  the  government,  the 
people,  every  thing,  seemed  to  be  totally  changed ;  and 
all  from  the  difference  of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  these 
two  sovereigns.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  multi- 
plied, almost  without  number,  from  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  history,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  distinction.  All 
absolute  governments  -must  very  much  depend  on  the 
administration ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  inconveni- 
ences attending  that  form  of  government.  But  a  re- 
j^blican  and  free  government  would  be  an  obvious  ab- 
surdity, if  the  particular  checks  and  controuls,  provided 
by  the  constitution,  had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it 
not  the  interest,  even  of  bad  men,  to  act  for  the  public 
good*  Such  is  the  intention  of  these  forms  of  govern* 
ment,  and  such  is  their  real  effect,  where  they  are  wise* 
ly  constituted :  As,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  source 
of  all  disorder,  and  of  the  blackest  crimes,  where  either 
skill  or  honesty  has  been  wanting  in  their  original  frame 
and  institution. 

So  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms 
of  government,  and  so  little  dependence  have  they  on 
the  humours  and  tempers  of  men,  that  consequences  al- 
most as  general  and  certain  lUsty  sometimes  be  deduced 
from  them,  as  any  which  the  mathematical  sciences  aC» 
ford  us. 

The  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic  gave  the 
whole  legislative  power  to  the  people,  without  allowing 
a  negative  voice  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  This 
unbounded  power  they  possessed  in  a  collective,  not  in  a 
representative  body.  The  consequences  were:  When 
the  people,  by  success  and  conquest,  had  become  very 
numerous,  and  had  spread  themselves  to  a  great  distance 
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from  the  capital,  the  citj-tribes,  though  the  most  con« 
temptiblei  carried  almost  evtij  vote ;  They  were,  there* 
fore,  most  cajoled  by  every  one  that  affected  popularity : 
They  were  supported  in  idleness  by  the  general  distri« 
bution  of  corn,  and  by  particular  bribes,  which  they  re- 
ceived from  almost  every  candidate :  By  this  means,  they 
became  every  day  more  licentious,  and  the  Campus 
Maetius  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  tumult  and  sedition : 
Armed  slaves  were  introduced  among  these  rascally  citi« 
zens ;  so  that  the  whole  government  fell  intp  anarchy ; 
and  the  greatest  happiness,  which  the  Romaks  could 
look  for,  was  the  despotic  power  of  the  Cjesars,  Such 
are  the  effects  of  democracy  without  a  representative. 

A  Nobility  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
legislative  power  of  a  state,  in  two  different  ways.  Either 
every  nobleman  shares  the  power  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
body,  or  the  \^hole  body  enjoys  the  power  as  composed 
of  parts,  which  have  each  a  distinct  power  and  autlTorhy* 
The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  an  instance  of  the  first 
kind  of  government ;  the  Polish,  of  the  second.  In  the 
Venetian  government  the  whole  body  of  nobility  pos« 
sesses  the  whole  power,  and  no  nobleman  has  any  autho* 
rity  which  he  receives  not  from  the  whole.  -  In  the  Po- 
lish government  every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his  fiefs, 
has  a  distinct  hereditary  authority  oyer  his  vassals,  and 
the  whole  body  has  no  authority  but  what  it  receives 
from  the  concurrence  of  its  parts.  The  different  opera- 
tions and  tendencies  of  these  two  species  of  government 
might  be  made  apparent  even  a  priori.  A  Venetian 
uobility  is  preferable  to  a  Polish,  let  the  humours  and 
education  of  men  be  ever  so  much  varied.  A  nobility^ 
who  possess  their  power  in  common,  will  preserve  peace 
and  order,  both  among  themselves,  and  their  subjects ; 
and  no  meniber  can  hayc  authority  enough  to  controul 
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the  laws  for  a  moment. .  The  nobles  will  preserve  their 
authoritj  over  the  people,  but  without  any  grievous  ty- 
ranny, or  any  breach  of  private  property  5  because  such 
a  tyrannieal  government  promotes  not  .the  interests  of 
the  whole  body,  however  it  may  that  of  some  individuals* 
There  will  be  a  distinction  of  rank  between  the  nobility 
and  people,  but  this  will  be  the  only  distinction  in  the 
state.  The  whole  nobility  will  form  one  body,  and  the 
whole  people  another,  without  any  of  those  private  feuds 
and  animosities,  which  spread  ruin  and  desolation  every 
where*  It  is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  a  Polish 
nobility  in  every  one  of  these  particulars. 

It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  a  free  govemmentj  as  that 
ft  single  person^  call  him  a  doge,  prince,  or  king,  shall 
possess  a  large  share  of  power,  and  shall  form  a  proper 
balance  or  counterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legisla* 
ture.  This  chief  magistrate  may  be  either  elective  or 
hereditary  ;  and  though  the  former  institution  may,  to 
a  superficial  view,  appeac  tlie  most  advantageous  ;  yet  a 
more  accurate  inspection  will  discover  in  it  greater  incon- 
veniences than  in  the  latter,  and  such  as  are  founded  on 
causes  and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.  The  fill-. 
ing  of  the  throne*  in  such  a  government,  is  a  point  of 
too  great  and  too  general  interest,  not  to  divide  the  whole 
people  into  factions  :  Whence  a  civil  war,  the  greatest 
of  ills,  may  be  apprehended,  almost  with  certainty,  up- 
on every  vacancy.  The  prince  elected  must  b©  either 
a  Foreigner  or  a  Native  :  The  former  will  be  ignorant 
of  the  people  whom  he  is  to  govern;  suspicious  ofhi^ 
new  subjects,  and  suspf  cted  by  them ;  giving  his  confi-. 
dence  entirely  to  strangers,  who  will  have  no  other  care 
but  of  enriching  themselves  in  the  quickest  manner, 
while  their  master^s  favour  and  authority  4re  able  to 
support  theip.     A  native  will  carry  into  tlie  throne  all 
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}u8  private  animosities  and  friendships^  and  will  nevet  b< 
viewed  in  his  elevation,  without  exciting  the  sentiment 
of  envy  in  those  who  formerly  considered  him  as  their 
equal*  Not  to  mention  that  a  crown  is  too  high  a  re« 
ward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit  alone^  and  will  always 
induce  the  candidates  to  employ  force,  6r  ihoneyi  or  in^ 
trigue,  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  electors  i  So  that  such* 
an  election  will  give  no  better  chance  for  superior  merit 
in  the  prince,  than  if  the  state  had  trusted  to  birth  alone 
ior  determining  their  sovereign* 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  lis  att  universal  axiom 
in  politics,  That  an  hereditary  prince^  a  nobility  without 
vassals^  and  a  people  voting  by  their  repnsentati^etfforni 

the  best  MONARCHT,  ARISTOGRACT,  AlliD£MOCRACT. 

But  in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  politics  admit  of 
general  truths,  which  are  invariable  by  the  humour  ot 
education  either  of  subject  or  sovereign,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe  some  other  principles  of  this  sciencei 
which  may  seem  to  deserve  that  character. 

)t  may  easily  be  observed,  that,  though  free  govern^^i 
ments  have  been  commotily  the  most  happy  for  thosd 
who  partake  of  their  freedom  \  yet  are  they  the  most 
ruinous  atid  Oppressive  to  their  provinces  t  And  tbis  ob* 
servation  may,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind 
we  are  here  speaking  of«  When  a  monarch  extends  his 
dominions  by  conquest,  he  soon  learns  to  consider  his  old 
and  his  new  subjects  as  on  the  same  footing)  because,  in 
reality,  all  his  subjects  are  to  him  the  same^  except  thtf 
few  friends  and  favourites,  with  whom  he  is  personal!/ 
acquainted.  He  does  notj  therefore^  make  any  distinct 
tion  between  them  in  his  general  igws ;  and,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  is  careful  to  prevent  2l\  particular  acts  of  oppression 
on  the  one  as  well  as  on  the  other.  But  a  free  state  ne^* 
tessarily  makes  a  great  distinction,  and  must  always  d0 
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so,  ^  men  learn  to  love, their  neighbours  as  well  a* 
themselves.  The  conquerors^  in  such  a  government,  are 
all  legislators,  and  will  be  sure  to  contove  matters,  by 
restsrictions  on  trade,  and  bj  taxes,  so  as  to  draw  some^ 
private,  as  well  as  public,  advantage  from  their  con- 
quests.  Provincial  governors  have  also  a  better  chance^ 
m  a  republic,  to  escape  with  their  plunder,  by  means  of 
bribery  or  intrigue*;  and  theit'  fellow-citizensy  who  find 
their  own  state  to  be  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  sub* 
ject  provinces,  will  be  the  more  indined  to  tolerate  such 
abuses;     Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  a  necessary  precau**- 
tion  in  a  free  s^te  to  change  the  governors  frequently  j 
which  obliges  these  temporary  tyrants  to  be  more  expe- 
ditious and  rapacious,,  that  they  may  aecumulate  suf&« 
dent  wealth  before  they  give  place  to  theif  successors* 
What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans  over  the  world 
during  the  time  of  their  commonwealth  I    It  is  true, 
they  had  laws  to  prevent  oppression  in  theis  provincial 
magistrates  ;  but  CiCERo  informs  us,  that  the  RoMAjrs^ 
could  not  better  consult  the  interests  of  the  provinces 
than  by  repealing  these  very  laws.     For^  in  that  case^ 
says  he,  our  magistrates,  having  entire  impunity^ would 
plunder  no  morethan  would  satisfy  their  own  rapacious-^ 
ness ;  whereas,  at  present,  they  must  also^  satisfy  that 
of  theix  judges,,  and  of  all  the  great  men  in  RoAfE,  of 
whose  protection  they  stand  in  need.    Who  can  read  of 
the  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  Verres  without  horror 
and  astonishment  ?     And  who  is  not  touched  with  in« 
donation  to  hear,  that,,  after  Cicero  had  exhausted  o» 
that  abandoned  criminal  tdl  the  thunders  of  his  elo- 
^umce,  and  had  p^^evailed  so  far  as  to  get  him  condemn- 
«d  to  ^e  utmost  extent  of  the  laws  ;  yet  that  cruel  ty- 
rant lived  peaceably  to^  old  age,,  in  opulence  and  ease, 
tftd/. thirty  years  afterwards^  was  put  into  the  proscrip- 
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tion  by  Mark  Antoky,  on  account  of  his  exorbitant 
wealth,  where  he  fell  with  Cicero  himself,  and  all  the 
most  virtuous  men  of  Rome  ?     After  the  dissolution  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  Roman  yoke  becanxe  easier  upbii 
the  provinces,  as  Tacitus  informs  us*  ;  arid*  it  may  be 
observed,  that  many  of  the  Worst  emperors,  Domitian  t» 
for  instance,  were  careful  to  prevent  all  oppression  on  the 
provinces.     In  Tiberius*sJ  time,  Gaul  was  esteemed 
ticher  than  Italy  itself :  Nor  do  I  find,  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  that  the  empire  became 
less  rich  or  populous  in  arty  of  its  provinces  ;  though  in* 
deed  its  valour  and  military  discipline  were  always  upon 
the  decline.     The  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Car- 
thaginians over  their  subject  states  in  Africa  went  so 
far,  as  we  learn  from  *PoLYBlUs  ||,  that,  not  content  with 
exacting  the  half  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  of 
itself  was  a  very  high  rent,  they  also  loaded  them  with 
many  other  taxes.     If  we  pass  from  ancient  to  modem 
times,  we  shall  still  find  the  observation  to  hold.     The 
provinces  of  absolute  monarchies  are  always  better  treat- 
ed than  those  of  free  states.     Compare  the  Pais  conquis 
of  France  with  Ireland,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of 
this  truth  ;  though  this  latter  kingdom,  being,  in  a  good 
tticasure,  peopled  from  England,   possesses  so  many 
rights  Smd  privileges  as  should  naturally  make  it  chal- 
lenge better  treatment  than  that  of  a  conquered  province. 
Corsica  is  ako  an  obvious  instance  to  the  same  purpose. 


*  Ann.  lik  i.  cap.  a. 
\  Suet,  ia  vka  Domit. 

\  Effregium  rtsumend^  iihertaii  temptUf  si  iptiJlorfiHteSy  quom  mojn  ITALIA j 
quam  imMih  uriana  pleh^  nibil  ^Mtlidatm  M  tturcitibuSf  nisi  gued  exte/num  co^i* 
tarent, — ^Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iii. 

1  XiL.  i.  caj[>.  74. 
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There  is  an  observation  in  Macbiavel,  with  regard  to 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  I  think, 
maj  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  eternal  political  troths, 
which  no  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.  It  maj  seem 
strange,  sajs  that  politician,  that  such  sudden  conquests, 
as  those  of  Alexander,  should  be  possessed  so  peaceably 
bj  his  successors,  and  that  the  Persians,  during  all  the 
confusions  and  civil  wars  amotig  the  Greeks,  never 
made  the  smallest  effort  towards  the  recovery  of  their 
former  independent  government.  To  satisfy  us  concem*^ 
'  ing  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  event,  we  may  consider^ 

that  a  monarch  may  govern  his  subjects  in  two  different 
ways.     He  may  either  follow  the  maxims  of  the  eastern 
princes,  and  stretch  his  authority  so  far  as  to  leave  no 
^  distinction   of  rank   among  his  subjects,  but  what  pro- 

ceeds immediately  from  himself ;  no  advantages  of  birth  ^ 
no  hereditary  honours  and  possessions  i  and,  in  a  word, 
sia  credit  among  the  people,  except  from  his  commission 
alone.  Or  a  monarch  may  exert  his  power  after  a  mild- 
er manner,  like  other  European  princes  ;  and  leave 
^ther  sources  of  honour,  beside  his  smile  and  favour : 
Birth,  titles,  possessions,  valour,  integrity,  knowledge,  or 
great  and  fortunate  atchievements.  In  the  former  species 
of  government,  after  a  conquest,  it  i^  impossible  ever  to 
shake  off  the  yoke  ;  since  tfo  one  possesses,  among  the 
people,  so  much  personal  credit  and  authority  as  to  begin 
such  an  enterprise  :  Whereas,  in  the  latter,  the  least  mis- 
fortune, or  discord  among  the  victors,  will  encourage  the 
vanquished  to  take  arms,  who  have  leaders  ready  to 
prompt  and  conduct  them  in  every  undertaking  *. 
Snch  is  the  reasoiang  of  Machiavel,  which  seem& 
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96lid  and  cobdusive ;  though  I  wish  he  had  not  mixed 
falsehood  with  truth,  in  asserting,  that  monarchies,  go« 
vemed  according  to  eastern  policy,  though  more  easily 
kept  when  once  subdued,  yet  are  the  most  difficult  to  sub- 
due ;  suice  they  cannot  contain  any  powerful  subject, 
whose  discontent  and  faction  may  facilitate  the  enter- 
prises of  an  enemy.  For  besides,  that  such  a  tyramiical 
government  enervates  the  courage  of  men,-  and  renders 
them  indifierent  towards  the  fortunes  of  their  sovereign ; 
besides  this,  I  say,  we  find  by  experience,  that  even  the 
temporary  tod  delegated  authority  of  the  generals  and 
magistrates,  being  always,  in  such  governments,  as  abso* 
lute  within  its  sphere,  as  that  of  the  prince  himself,  is 
aUe,  with  barbarians,  accustomed  to  a  blind  submission, 
to  produce  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  revolutions.  So 
that^  in  every  respect,  a  gentle  government  is  preferable, 
and  gives  the  greatest  security  to  the  sovereign  as  well  as 
to  the  subject. 

Legislators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  trust  the  future  go- 
vernment of  a  state  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  to  the  latest  posterity.  Effects  will  al- 
ways correspond  to  causes  ;  and  wise  regulations,  in  any 
commonwealth,  are  the  most  valuable  legacy  that  can  be 
left  to  future  ages.  In  the  smallest  court  or  office,  the 
st^d  forms  and  methods,  by  which  business  must  be 
conducted,  are  found  to  be  a  considerable  check  on  the 
natural  depravity  of  mankind.  Why  should  not  the  case 
be  the  same  in  public  affairs  ?  Can  we  ascribe  the  stabi- 
lity and  wisdom  of  the  Venetian  government,  through 
so  many  ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  form  of  government  i 
And  is  it  not  easy  to  point  out  those  defects  in  the  origi- 
ginal  constitution,  which  produced  the  tumultuous  go- 
vernment of  Ath£NS  and  Rome^  and  ended  at  last  in 
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the  miv  Qf  tb^se  two  famous  repuVUcs  i  A^d  so  Uttlt 
depe94ence  has  this  n^air  en  the  humours  and  education 
of  particular  men^  that  oue  pa^rt  pf  the  same  republic  imy 
be  .wissely  conducted,  a&d  -wc^th^r  weakly*  by  th^  very 
$ame  men^  merely  on  account  of  the  difference  of  th^ 
forms  and  institutions  by  which  these  parts  are  regular 
ted.  Historians  inform  us  tb^  this  was  actusiDy  the  casii 
with  Genoa.  For  while  the  state  was  ^ways  full  of  ae<« 
dition,  and  tumult,  and  disorder^  the  bank  of  $T  G£0&a£» 
which  had  become  a  considerable  p^t  of  the  people,  wa^ 
conducted,  for  several  ages,  with  the  utmost  integrity  smd 
wisdom*. 

The  ages  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not  always  mm% 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  law9  xn^j  beget  ordei? 
and  moderation  in  the  government,  where  the  maxomr^ 
^nd  customs  have  instilled  little  humanity  or  juslice  intQ 
the  tempers  of  Hien*  The  most  illustrious  peiriod  of  the 
Roman  history,  considered  in  a  political,  yiew,  is  &a| 
between  the  beginning  of  the  fii:st  and  end  of  the  hst 
FuNie  war  i  the  due  balance  between  the  nebijyity  9^ 
people  being  then  fixed  by  the  ccptests  of  the  tribums^ 
and  not  being  yet  lost  by  the  extent  of  conquests*  Te| 
a,t  this  very  time,  the  horrid  practice  of  peisemng^  was  sio 
common,  that,  during  part  of  a  season,  a  Prator  pimishe^ 
capitally  for  this  crime  sibove  three  thousand*  persons isk 
%  part  of  Italy  ;  and  found  pform^tions  of  this  ufiturni 


e  Etsemph  veramente  ran,  &  da  Fihsqfi  intanti  hro  ima^tnaie  ir  viduU  Se^ 
publicbt  mat  non  tr§'oate,  vedere  dentn  ad  un  mede^imQ  cercbh^fra  medesimi  cU-^ 
fadini,  la  ttierta,  fsf  la  ttrarmide^  la  vita  civil*  Cs*  la  eorofta^  Ik  giuxtittth  l2f  to- 
litenxa  ;  pircht  quelh  •rdine  sclo  mtatithrt.  qvtlla.  dttft,pien0  ^  tHtvmtaiKlkki  l9^ 
^aeraUfi,  E  s^egll  aavtmsn  ^eb*  eolttfmp^  i$t^g»i  m$d^  awoerrd)  fue*S4it\ 
GionGio  tutUi  ^^l  la  dud  9catpas4e,  sarreBbe-  quella  una  Kepublica  phi  da{l^ 
Venetiana  cn^mora^/Y^r.— -Delia  Hist.  Florentbc,  lik  yiii, 

t  T.  t  jvn,  lili»  xL  cap,  43*. 


stip  multiplying  uppn  faim.  There. is  a  ^milar,  or  ra« 
ther  a  worse  instance  *,  in  the  mwe  earlj  times  of  th6 
commonwealth*  So  depraved  in  private  life  were  that 
people^  whom  in  their  histories  we  so  much  admire.  I 
^oubt  not  but  thej  were  reall j  more  virtuous  during  the 
time  of  the  two  Triumvirates  ;  when  they  were  tearing 
their  common  country  to  pieces,  and  spreading  slaughter 
and  desolation  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  merely  iax  the 
choice  of  tyrants  f. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficient  inducement  to  maintain^  with 
the  utmost  Zeal,  in  every  free  state,  those  forms  and  in- 
stitutions, by  which  liberty  is  secured,  the  public  good 
consulted,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men 
restrained  and  punished*  Nothing  does  more  honour  to 
boman  nature,  than  to  see  it  susceptible  of  so  noble  a  pas<- 
sion  ;  as  nodiing  can  be  a  greats  indication  of  meanness 
of  heart  in  any  man  than  to  see  him  desdtute  of  it.  A 
Tozn  who  loves  only  himself,  without  regard  to  friendship 
and  desert,  merits  the  severest  blame  ;  and  a  man,  who  is 
only  susceptible  of  friendship,  without  public  spirit,  or  a 
regard  to  the  community,  is  deficient  in  the  most  material 
part  of  virtue* 

But  this  is  a  subject  Which  needs  not  be  kmger  insisted 
on  at  present.  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on  both  sides, 
who  kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  partisans,  and,  under 
pretence  of  public  good,  pursue  the  mterest-s  and  ends  of 
their  particular  faction.  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  ht 
more  fond  of  promoting  moderation  than  zeal ;  though 
perhaps  the  surest  way  of  producing  moderation  in  every 
party  is  to  increase  our  seal  for  the  public.     Let  us 
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therefore  try,  if  it  be  possible,  from  the  foregoi&g  doc« 
trine,  to  'dr^w  a  lesson  of  moderation  with  regard  to  tho 
parties,  into  which  our  country  is  at  present  divided  ;  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  9llpw  not  this  moderation  to  abate 
the  industry  ,and  passion,  with  which  every  individual  is 
|)0|:|nd  to  pursue  the  good  of  his  country. 

ThosQ  who  either  attack  pr  defend  a  minist&r  in  sueh  a 
government  as  purs,  where  the  utmost  Hberty  is  allowed, 
^ways  carry  matters  to  an  extreme,  and  exagger^ite  his 
nxeril;  or  denaerit  with  regard  to  the  public  His  ene- 
mies are  svire  to  ch^ge  him  with  the  greatest  enormities, 
both  i^  domestic  a|id  fpreign  management ;  and  there  i» 
no  meanness  pr  crime,  of  which,  in  their  accoimt,  he  is 
pot  capable*  lTnnef:esisary  wars,  scandalous  treaties,  pro* 
fusion  of  public  treasurie,  oppressive  taxes,  every  kind  of 
mal-administratien  is  ascribed  to  him,  To  aggravate  the 
pharge^  hi$  pernicious  conduct,  it  is  said,  will  extend  its  ' 
baneful  infiuonce  pyeQ  to  posterity,  by  undermining  the 
best  constitution  in  the  world,  and  disordering  that  wise 
system  of  laws,  institutions,  and  customs,  by  which  our 
^cesto^s,  during  so  n^any  centuries,  have  been  so  happily 
governed.  He  is  not  only  a  wicked  ndnister  in  himself^ 
t>ut  has  removed  every  security  provided  against  wicked 
ministers  for  the  future* 

On  the  pther  band,  the  partizans  of  the  minister  make 
his  panegyrip  run  as  high  as  the  accusation  against  him|, 
^d  celebrate  his  wise,  steady,  and  moderate  conduct  in 
every  part  of  hi$  administration.  The  honour  and  inte^ 
irest  of  the  natiqn  supported  abroad,  public  credit  main- 
tained at  hqme,  persecution  restrained,  faction  subdued,  I 
the  merit  of  all  these  blessings  is  ascribed  solely  to  the 
minister.  At  the  same  time,  he  crowns  all  his  other  me-^ 
fits  by  a  religiqi^s  care  of  the  best  constitution  in  $he 
Wo^ld^  whi9h  he  has  preserved  ix^  al],  its  partSj  and  1^2^^ 
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transmttted  eiit;ire;  to  be  the  happiness  and  security  of  the 
latest  posterity. 

When  this  accusation  and  panegyric  are  received  by  the 
partizans  of  eadi  party>  no  wonder  they  beget  an  eztraor* 
dinary  ferment  on  both  sides,  and  fill  the  nation  with  vio- 
lent animosities.     But  I  would  fain  persuade  these  party 
zealots,  that  there  is  a  flat  contradiction  both  in  the  accu- 
sation ^and  panegyric,  and  that  it  were   impossible  for 
either  of  them  to  run  so  high,  were  it  not  for  this  contra- 
diction.    If  our  constitution  be  really  that  noUe  fabric^ 
tbi  pridt  of  BRITAIN,  the  envy  of  our  mighbours^  raised 
by  the  labour  of  so  many  anturieSf  repairrd  at  the  exptnee 
of  so  many  mtllionst  and  ctmtnted  by  such  a  profusion  of 
blood  *  i  1  ssLjf  if  our  constitution  does  iir  any  degree  de- 
serve these  eulogies,  it  would  never  have  suffered  a  wick- 
ed and  weak  minister  to  govern  triumphantly  for  a  course 
of  twenty  years,  when  opposed  by  the  greatest  geniuses  in 
the'  nation,  who  exercised  the  utmost  liberty  of  tongue 
and  pen,  in  parliament,  and  in.  their  frequent  appeals  to 
the  people.     But,  if  the  minister  be  wicked  and  weak,  to 
the  degree  so  strenuously  insisted  on,  the  constitution 
must  be  faulty  in  its  original  principles,  and  he  cannot 
consistently  be  charged  with  undermining  the  best  form 
of  government  in  the  world..    A  constitution  is  only  so 
far  good,  as  it  provides  a  remedy  against  mal-administra- 
tion  ;  and  if  the  British,  when  in  its  greatest  vigour,  and 
repaired  by  two  such  remarkable  events,  as  the  Revolu^ 
tion  and  Accession^  by  which  our  ancient  royal  family 
was  sacrificed  to  it ;  if  our  constitution,  I  say,  with  so 
great  advantages,  does  not,  in  fact,  provide  any  such  re- 
ipedy,  we  are  rather  behplden  to  any  minister  who  un-i 
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demmnes  it,  and  affords  us  an  opportunitj  of  erecting  si 
Iietter  in  its  place* 

I  would  entkploj  the  samie  topics  to  moderate  the  zeal 
of  those  who  defend  the  niinister.  Is  our  constitution  to 
fxeeHiHt  f  Then  a  change  of  ministry  can  be  no  such 
dreadful  erent ;  since  it  is  essential  to  such  a  constitution^ 
in  every  pjiinistry,  both  to  preserve  itself  from  violation^ 
and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  administration*  It 
oar  constitution  very  had  /  Then  so  extraordinary  a  jea^ 
lousy  and  apprehensicm,  on  accoimt  of  changes,  is  ill  pla^ 
^d  \  and  a  man  should  no  more  be  anxious  m  this  caae» 
than  a  kusband,  who  had  married  a  woman  from  the 
stews,  should  be  watchful  to  prevent  her  infidelity.  Pub-» 
lie  affairs,  in  sifch  a  government,  mpst  necessarily  go  to 
confusion,  by  whs^ver  hands  they  are  conducted ;  and 
the  zeal  of  patriofj  is  in  that  case  much  less  requisite 
than  the  patience  and  submission  of  pbilosopbers*  The 
Virtue  and  good  intentions  bf  Cato  and  Brutus  are 
highly  laudable  ;  but  to  what  purpose  did  their  zeal 
serve  ?  Only  to  hasten  the  fatal  period  of  the  Romaic 
government,  and  render  its  convulsions  and  dying  ago* 
inea  more  violent  and  painful* 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  public  affairs 
deserve  no  care  and  attention  at  all«  Would  men  be  mo<* 
derate  and  consistent,  their  claims  might  be  admitted  ;  a^ 
least  might  be  examined*  The  cQuntry^^partj  might  still 
assert,  that  our  constitution,  though  excellent,  will  admit 
of  mal-administration  to  a  certain  degree )  and  thereforen 
if  the  minister  be  bad,  it  is  proper  to  oppose  him  with  s^ 
fuitab/e  degree  of  zeal*  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fourt^party  may  be  allowed,  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  minister  were  good,  to  defend,  and  with  some  zeal  too, 
his  administration.  I  would  only  persuade  men  not  to 
contend^  as  if  they  were  %btiug  fro  auis  tt  fodsp  and 
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change  9  good  constLtution  into  a  bad  pne^  b  j  the  violence 
of  thjcir  factions. 

I  have  not  here  considered  any  thing  that  is  personal 
m  the  present  controversj.  {n  the  best  civil  constitution^ 
where  every  man  is  restrained  b j  the  most  rigid  laws,  it 
js  easy  to  discover  either  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  a 
minister,  and  to  judge,  whether  his  personal  character  de^ 
serve  love  or  hatred.  But  such  questions  are  of  little  im« 
portance  to  the  public,  and  lay  those,  who  employ  theif 
pens  upon  them,  under  a  just  suspicion  either  pf  m^ovo^ 
len^e  or  of  flatterVf 
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OF  THE  FIRST  PRIKCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


Nothing  appears  more  surprising  to  those,  who  conn* 
4er  human  affairs  with  a  philosophical  eye,  than  the  ea* 
siness  with  which  the  maoj  are  governed  by  the  few  ; 
and  the  implicit  submission,  with  which  men  resign  their 
own  sentiments  and  passions  to  those  of  their  rulers.  When 
we  enquire  hj  what  means  this  wonder  is  effected,  we 
shall  find,  that,  as  Force  is.alwajs  on  the  side  of  the  go« 
vemed,  the  governors  have  nothing  to  support  them  but 
opinion.  It  is,  therefore,  on  opinion  only  that  govern* 
ment  is  founded ;  and  this  maxim  extends  to  the  most 
despotic  and  most  military  governments,  as  well  as  to  the 
most  free  and  most  popular.  The  soldan  of  Egtft,  or 
the  emperor  of  Rome,  might  drive  his  harmless  subjects, 
like  brute  beasts,  against  their  sentiments  and  inclination  ; 
But  he  must,  at  least,  have  led  his  mamaluies,  or  fr^eio* 
rian  bands^  like  men,  by  their  opinion. 

Opinion  is  of  two  kinds,  to  wit,  opinion  of  inteaest, 
and  opinion  of  right.  By  opinion  of  interest,  I  chieflj 
understand  the  sense  of  the  general  advantage  which  is 
reaped  j&om  goyemment  \  together  with  the  persuasion, 
that  the  particular  government,  which  is  established,  is 
equally  advantageous  with  any  other  that  could  easily  b^ 
settled.  When  this  opinion  prevails  among  the  genera« 
lity  of  a  state,  or  among  those  who  have  the  force  in  their 
hands,  it  ^ves  great  security  to  any  government* 
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Right  is  of  two  kinds ;  right  to  PowHlt  and  right  to 
Property.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  first  kind 
tias  ovet  mankind^  maj  easily  be  understood,  bj  obser- 
ving the  attachment  which  dll  nations  have  to  their  an- 
cient government,  and  6ven  to  those  names  which  have 
had  the  sanction  of  antiquity*  Antiquity  always  begets 
the  opinion  of  right ;  and  what^er  disadvantageous  sen-* 
timents  we  may  entertain  of  ^mankind,  they  are  always 
found  to  be  prodigal  both  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  justice.  There  is,  indeed^  no  par- 
ticular^ in  which,  at  first  sights  there  may  appear  a  great- 
er contradiction  in  the  frame  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  present.  When  men  act  in  a  faction,  they  are  apt, 
without  shame  or  remorse,  to  neglect  all  the  ties  of  ho- 
nour and  morality,  in  order  to  serve  their  pAtty ;  and  yet, 
when  a  faction  Is  formed  upon  a  point  of  right  or  prin- 
ciple, there  is  no  occasion,  where  men  discover  a  greater 
obstinacy,  and  a  more  determined  sense  of  justice  and 
Equity.  The  same  social  disposition  of  mankind  is  the 
cause  of  thei^e  contradictory  appearances. 

It  is  suflJciently  understood,  that  the  opinion  of  right 
to  property  is  of  momeht^ifi  all  matters  of  government. 
A  noted  author  has  made  property  the  foimdation  of  kll 
government ;  and  most  of  our  political  writers  seem  in*» 
dined  to  follow  him  in  that  particular.  This  is  carrying 
the  matter  too  far ;  but  still  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
Opinion  of  right  to  property  has  a  great  influence  in  this 
subject. 

Upon  these  three  opinions,  therefore,  of  public  interest f 
of  right  to  fowrr,  and  of  right  to  property y  are  all  govern* 
ments  founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the 
many.  There  are  indeed  other  principles,  which  add 
force  to  these,  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  opera- 
tioa^  such  as  self-inter ast^fear^  aad  affection  ^  But  stijl 


We  may  assert^  that  these  other  principles  tan  have  no  lo-i* 
fluence  alone^  but   suppose  the   antecedent  influence  of. 
Aose  opinions  above  mentioned.     They  ar^,  therefore,  to 
be  esteemed  the  secondary,  not  the  original  principles  of 
government* 

For,^r/r,  «s  to  sef/^interest,  by  which  I  mesm  the  ex- 
pectation of  particular  rewards,  distinct  from  the  general 
protection  which  we  receive  from  govemment|  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  antecedent^ 
established,  at  least  be  hoped  for,  in  order  to  produce  this 
expectation,  fhe  prospect  of  reward  msty  augment  his 
authority  'v^th  regard  to  some  particular  p^sons ;  but 
can  never  give  birth  to  it,  ^th  regard  to  the  public. 
Men  natiHtdly  look  for  the  greatest  favours  from  their 
friends  and  acqiiaintance  ;  and  therefoi^,  the  hopes  of  any 
considerable  number^  of  the  state  would  never  center  in 
any  particular  set  of  men,  if  these  men  had  no  ^her  title 
to  magi^acy,  and  had  no  separate  influence  over  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  The  same  observation  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  otft«?  two  principles  csfjear  and  afftcttoun 
No  man  would  have  any  reason  Xofidr  the  ftcry  of  a  ty- 
rant, if  he  had  no  authority  over  any  but  from  fear ;  since, 
as  a  single  man,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but  a  small 
way,  and  all  the  farther  power  he  possesses  must  be 
toonded  either  on  our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  presumed 
opini<»i  of  others.  And  though  affection  to  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  a  sovereign  extends  very  fat,  and  ha*  greatt  in- 
tnence  ;  yet  he  must  antecedently  be  supposed  invested 
tiitfa  a  public  character,  otherwise  the  public  esteem  wifl 
serve- him  in  no  stead,  nor  will  his  virtue  have  any  in* 
luence  beyond  a  narrow  sphere. 

A  government  may  endure  for  several  ages,  though  the 
l)alance  of  power,  and  the  balance  of  property  do  not  co- 
^ad€u    This  chiefly  happens,  where  any  rank  or  order 
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of  the  state  lias  acquired  a  large  share  In  the  pH'opert  j  f 
but^  &om  the  original  constitution  of  the  government^  has 
no  share  in  the  power.  Under  what  pretence  would  any 
individual  of  that  order  assume  authority  in  public  af-« 
&irs  ?  As  men  are  commonly  much  attached  to  their 
ancient  government,  it  is  not  to  be  expected^  that  the  pub- 
£q  would  ever  favour  such  usurpations.  But  where  the 
original  constitution  allows  any  share  of  power,  though 
small,  to  an  order  of  men,  who  possess  a  large  share  of 
the  property,  it  is  easy  for  them  gradually  to  stretch  their 
authoriljjr»  and  bring  the  balance  of  power  to  coincide  with 
that  of  property.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England^ 

Most  writes,  that  have  treated  of  the  fiRitiSH  gdvern« 
ment,  have  supposed,  that,  as  the  Lower  House  represents 
all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain*,  its  weight  in  the 
scale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  and  power  of  all 
whom  it  represants.  But  this  principle  must  n^t  be  re-< 
ceived  as  absolutely  true.  For  though  the  people  are  apt 
to  attach  themselves  more  to  the  HoUse  of  Commons^  than 
to  any  other  member  of  the  constitution^  that  Hiouse  being 
chosen  by  them  as  their  representatives,  and  as  the  public; 
guardians  of  their  liberty  :  yet  are  there  instances  where 
the  House,  even  when  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  has 
not  been  followed  by  the  people ;  as  we  may  particularly 
observe  of  the  torf  House  of  Commons  in  th^  reign  of 
King  William.  Were  the  members  obliged  to  receive 
instructions  from  their  constituents,  like  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties, this  would  entirely  alter  the  case ;  and  if  such  im-« 
mense  power  and  riches,  as  those  of  all  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  were  brought  into  the  scale,  it  is  not 
^sy  to  conceive,  that  the  crown  could  either  influence 
that  multitude  of  people,  or  withstand  that  balance  of 
property.     It  is  true,  the  crown  has  great  influence  over 
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Ae  collective  body  in  the  ekctions  of  members ;  but  wert 
this  influence,  which  at  present  is  only  exerted  once  iQ 
seven  years,  to  be  employed  In  bringing  over  the  people 
to  every  vote.  It  would  soon  be  wasted ;  and  no  skill,  po« 
polarity,  or  revenue  could  support  it.     I  must,  therefore^ 
be  of  opinion^  that  an  alteration  in  this  particular  would 
Introduce  a  total  alteration- in  our  government,  and  woul4 
soon  reduce  it  to  a  pure  republic  ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  re- 
public of  no  inconvenient  form.    For  though  the  people, 
collected  in  a  body  like  the  Roman  ^tribes,  be  quite  unfit 
for  government,  yet,  when  dispersed  in  snudl  bodies,  they 
are  more  susceptible  both  of  reason  and  order  ;  th|p  force 
of  popular  currents  and  tides  is,  in  a  great  measure,  bro- 
ken ;  and  the  public  interest  may  be  pursued  with  some 
method  and  constancy.    But  it  is  needless  to  reason  any 
iarther  concerning  a  form  of  government,  which  is  never 
likely  to  have  place  in  Great  Britain,  and  which 
seems  not  to  be  the  aim  of  any  party  amongst  us.    Let 
us  cherish  and  improve,  our  ancient  government  as  much 
as  possible,  without  encouraging  a  passion  for  such  dan* 
gerous  novelties* 
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ESSAY  V. 

OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


Man,  bom  in  a  familj,  is  compelled  to  maintain  society, 
from  necessity,  from  natural  inclination,  and  from  habit. 
The  same  creature,  in  his  farther  progress,  is  engaged  to 
establish  political  society,  in  order  to  administer  justice  ; 
without  which  there  can  be  no  peace  among  them,  nor 
safety,  nor  mutual  intercourse.  We  are,  therefore,  to 
look  upon  all  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  government,  as 
having  ultimately  no  other  object  or  purpose  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  the  support  of  th  e 
twelve  judges.  Kings  and  parliaments,  fleets  and  armieis, 
officers  of  the  court  and  revenue,  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  privy-counsellors,  are  all  subordinate  in  their  end  to 
this  part  of  administration.  Even  the  clergy,  as  their 
duty  leads  them  to  inculcate  morality,  may  justly  be 
thought,  so  far  as  regards  this  wcJrld,  to  have  no  other  use- 
ful object  of  their  institution. 

All  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  ;  and  all  men  are  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  peace  and  order  for  the  maintenance  of  society. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  and  obvious  necessity, 
such  is  the  frailty  or  perverseness  of  our  nature  !  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  men,  faithfully  and  unerringly,  in  the 
paths  of  justice.  Some  extraordinary  circumstances  may 
happen,  in  which  a  man  finds*  his  interests  to  be  more 
promoted  by  fraud  or  rapine,  than  hurt  by  the  breach 
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which  his  injufftice  mgkes  in  the  soci^  unipn«  Bift  mud| 
more  frequentlj^  he  is  seduced  from  his-  great  and  im^ 
portant^  hut  dist^t  intex^ts,  Tptj  t}>e  allurement  qf  present, 
though  often  very  friyolousf  tempts^tions^  Thi»  gre^t 
weakness  is  ii^^ur^hle  in  hiun^n  nature. 

Men  mustjj  therefore^  endeavoifr  to  palliate  what  thej 
o^nnqt  cure.  They  must  institute  some  persons  undes 
the  appellation  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is, 
to  pqint  out  th^  4^ci:eQs  of  equitj^i  to  punish  transgressor^ 
%Q  qqiir^ct  fi:au4  aqd  violence,  apd  to  oblige  meq^  h'^y^r 
e^er  reluct^t,  to  consult  their  own  real  and  permanent  in* 
t^ests.  In  a  word.  QsEi^iENqi;  \^  a  nqw  duty  whicl^ 
must  be  ^nycjnted  to  sijppqrt  that  qf  JUSTICE  ;  ^d  thq 
ties  of  equity  must  be  corroborated  bj  thq^e  pf  allegiance. 

But  stilly  viewing  n^atters  in  ^a  abstraqt  Ught^  it  may 
Ijc  thought,  thgt  nothiug  is  g^ned  by  this  allianccj,  ^d 
that  tl^e  factitious  4^ty  of  obqdience,  from  its  very  na-^ 
tpre,  lays  as  feet>lq  a  hqW  qf  th^  bun^an  inind,  as  the  pri- 
iKUtive  and  natural  duty  of  justice.  |*ec\^^i:  ^t^rest^ 
and  present  teniptatipns  n^ay  pyercoi^ie  the  o^e  as  well  a^ . 
the  other.  They  ^re  equ^y  ei^posed  to  the  same  in6m- 
yenience*  A^^d  the  m^j  wh<)  is  indin^d  to  be  st  bad 
neigh])oip:^  mus|  be  led  by  t;he  same  n^otiyes,  well  or  ill 
understood,  to  be  a  bad  citizen  and  subject.  Not  to  men- 
tion,  that  the  magistrate  himself  inay  ofton  be  negligent, 
or  partial,  or  unjust  in  his  administration. 

Experience,,  howfjv^,  proves  th^t  therq  is  ^  g^eat  dif- 
ference between  the  cases.  Order  in  society,  we  find,  is 
much  better  maintained  by  uieans  of  government ;  and 
pur  duty  tp  the  magistrate  i^  Dfior^  strictly  guarded  by  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  than  our  duty  to  our  fellow 
citizens.  The  love  of  dominion  is  so  strong  in  the  breast 
of  man,  that  many  not  only  submit  to,  but  court  all  the 
«?n|;e^y  and  fatij^es^  and  cares  of  government  9  and  vgj^^r^ 
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bnbe  raised  to  that  station,  though  often  led  astray  by  pri* 
Vatb  pkssions^  find^  iii  ordinary  cases,  a  visible  interest  in 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  The  persons, 
who  first  attain  this  distinction  by  thii  c6n$6nt,  tacit  or  $x« 
press,  of  the  p€i6ple>  must  ht  endowed  with  superior  per* 
tonal  qualities  of  valour^  f6rce>  integrity^  or  prudence, 
which  eommand  r<^pe<5t  and  confidence :  and,  after  go«> 
vemmeht  is  established^  a  regard  to  birtH^  rank,  and  sta« 
tion^  has  a  mighty  influence  over  mien^  and  enforces  the 
decrees  of  the  inagi&tratei  Th^  printe  or  leader  exclaims 
against  every  disorder  whi<:h  disturbs  hiii  society.  He 
sunmions  all  his  partizaiai  and  all  inen  of  probity  to  aid 
him  in  correcting  and  r)fedressing  it :  and  he  is  readily  fol- 
lowed by  dll  indifferent  persoiiis  in  the  execution  of  his  of- 
ficei  Hc$  3ooh  a(bquires  the  pdWer  of  r6vf  arding  these  ser- 
vices \  and  in  th6  progifesft  b(  society^  he  establishes  sub- 
4Drdinilitd  xninisters  and  often  a  military  forte^  who  find  an 
immediate  and  a  visible  intere^  in  supporting  his  autho- 
rity* Habit  sobn  consolidates  wh&t  othet  principles  of 
human  nature  had  imperfbctly  foiind^  \  and  men,  once 
accustomed  to  obedienee>  nef  er  think  of  departing  from 
that  path,  in  T^hich  they  and  'their  ancestors  have  con- 
stantly trod,  and  to  which  they  are  confined  by  so  many 
urgent  and  visible  mbtiv^s^ 

But  though  this  progi*ess  of  human  aflkirs  may  appear 
certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  support  which  al- 
legiance brings  to  justice  be  founded  on  obvious  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men 
should  beforehand  be  able  to  discover  them,  or  foresee 
their  operation.  Government  commences  more  casually 
and  more  imperfectly.  It  is  probable,  that  the  first  as- 
eondant  of  one  man  oVet  multitudes  begun  during  a  stati 
of  war  ;  where  the  superiority  of  courage  and  of  genius 

■ 

l^iteoTets  itaelf  uaost  visibly,  where  unanimity  aad  concert 
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are  most  requisite,  and  where  the  pernicious  effects  of  dis- 
order are  most  sensibly  felt.     The  long  continuance  of 
that  state,  an  incident  common  among  savage  tribet,  enu- 
jed  the  people  to  submission  ;  and  if  the  chieftain  pos- 
.sessed  as  much  equitj  as  prudence  and  valour,  he  became, 
«ven  during  peace,  the  arbiter  of  all  differences,  and  could 
^aduallj,  bj  a  mixture  of  force  and  consent,  establish  his 
authority.     The  benefit  sensibly  felt  from  his  influence, 
made  it  be  cherished  by  the  people,  at  least  by  the  peace- 
able and  wellrdisposed  among  them  ;  and  if  his  son  en- 
joyed the  same  good  qualities,  government  advanced  the 
sooner  to  maturity  and  perfection  ;  but  was  still  in  a 
.feeble  state,  till  the  farther  progress  of  improvement  pro- 
cured the  magistrate  a  revenue,  and  enabled  him  to  be- 
stow rewards  on  the  several  instruments  of  his  adminis- 
.tration,  and  to  inflict  punishments  on  the  refractory  and 
disobedient.     Before  that  period,  each  exertion  of  his  in- 
fluence must  have  been  particular,  and  founded  on  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.     After  it,  submissioa 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice  in  the  bulk  X>f  the  codi- 
jpunity,  but  was  rigorously  exacted  by  the  authority  of 
jthe  supreme  magistrate. 

.  In  all  governments,  there  is  a  perpetual  intestine  strug- 
gle, open  or  secret,  between  Authority  and  Liberty  ; 
and  neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail  in  the 
contest.  A  great  sacrifice  of  liberty  must  necessarily  be 
made  in  every  government;  yet  even  the  authority, 
which  confines  liberty,  can  never,  and  perhaps  ought 
j^ever,  in  any  constitution,  to  become  quite  entire  and  un« 
controulable*  The  sultan  is  master  of  the  life  and  for- 
tune of  any  individual ;  but  will  npt  be  pernaitted  to  im« 
jpose  new  taxes  on  his  subjects :  a  French  monarch  can 
itnpose  taxes  at  pleasure ;  but  would  find  it  dangerous  to 
4ittfi9£t  the  Uvea,  and  fortunes  of  individuals^    Religion 
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alsoy  in  most  countries,  is  conunonljr  found  to  1>e  a  very 
intractable  principle ;  and  other  principles  or  prejudices 
frequently  resist  all  the  Authority  of  the  civil  magistrate ; 
whose  power,  being  founded  on  opinion^  can  never  sub* 
vert  other  opinions,  equally  rooted  ynt}\  that  of  his  title 
to  dominion.  The  government,  which^  in  common  ap« 
pellation,  receives  the  appellation  of  free,  is  that  which 
admits  of  a  partition  of  power  among  several  members^ 
whose  united  authority  is  ho  less^  or  is  conmionly  greater, 
than  that  of  any  monarch  ;  but  who^  in  the  usual  course 
of  administration,  must  act  by  general  and  equal  law% 
that  are  previously  known  to  Idl  the  members^  and  to  all 
their  subjects.  In  this  sense,  it  must  be  owned,  that  li^ 
berty  is  the  perfection  of  civil  society  i  but  still  authority 
must  be  acknowledged  essential  to  its  v^ry  existence :  and 
in  those  contests,  which  so  oftte  take  place  betwl^en  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  latter  may,  on  that  account^  chal^ 
lenge  the  preference.  Unless  pe]:haps  one  may  say  (and 
it  may  be  said  with  some  reason)  that  a  circumstance^ 
which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  civil  society^  must 
always  support  itself  and  needs  be  guarded  with  less  jen^ 
lousy,  than  one  that  contributes  only  to  its  perfection^ 
which  the  indolence  oH  men  is  so  apt  to  neglec^  or  fhdtf 
Iterance  to  overlooks 
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ESSAY  VI. 


OF  THE  INDfiP£ND£t^CY  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


Political  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxkn,  that, 
in  contriving  an j  system  of  government,  and  fixing  the 
several  checks  and  controuls  of  the  constitution,  everj 
man  onght  to  be  supposed  a  inave,  and  to  have  no  other 
end,  in  all  his  actions,  than  private  interest.  Bjr  this  in^ 
terest  we  must  govern  him,  and,  hj  means  of  it^  make 
him^  notwithstanding  his  insatiable  av^ce  and  ambition, 
co-operate  to  public  good.  Without  this,  taj  they,  we 
shall  in  vain  boast  of  the  advantages  of  any  constitution, 
and  shall  find,  in  the  end,  that  we  have  no  security  for 
our  liberties  or  possessions,  except  the  good*will  of  our 
rulers  ;  ths^t  is,  we  shall  have  no  security  at  all* 

It  is^  therefore,  a  just  foUiical  maxim,  tbat  every  mtn 
must  be  supposed  a  inave  ••  Though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
appears  somewhat  strange,  that  a  maxim  should  be  true 
in  politics^  which  is  false  in  /act*  But  to  satisfy  us  oa 
this  head,  we  may  consider,  that  men  are  generally  more 
honest  in  their  prii^te  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and 
will  go  greater  leugtiis  to  serve  a  party,  than  when  their 
own  private  interest  is  alone  concerned.  Honour  is  a 
great  check  upon  mankind :  But  where  a  considerable 
body  of  men  act  together,  this  check  is  in  a  great  mea.* 
sore  removed ;  since  a  man  is  sure  tp  be  approved  ef  by 
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his  own  party,  for  what  promotes  the  comnion  interest  i 
and  he  soon  learns  to  despise  the  clamours  of  adversa- 
ries. To  which  we  may  add,  that  every  court  or  senate  is 
determined  by  the  greater  number  of  voices  j  so  that,  if 
self-interest  influences  only  the  majority  (as  it  will  al- 
ways do),  the  whole  senate  follows  the  allurements  of 
this  separate  interest,  and  acts  as  if  it  contained  not  one 
member,  who  had  any  regard  to  public  interest  and  li- 
berty. 

Wh^  there  oiFers,  therefore,  to  our  censure  and  e:icami- 
9^<?n*  any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary,  where 
^e  power  is  distvib^ited  among  several  courts,  and  several 
orders  of  iiie%  we  iihpu}d  always  (fonsjLder  the  separate 
interest  of  ej^cb  coijirtji  an4  eacl^i  order  ;  and,  if  we  find  that, 
by  the  S|^lfi4  ^yision  of  power,  th^s  interest  mu$t  ne^ 
fQSSSMri^yy  te  its  operation,  concur  with  the  pubUc^^  we  may 
proQOiiince  that  gove^m^^nt  to  be  wise  ai^d  happy*  If,  on 
the  contrary,  ^ep^ra^te  i^isjeir^st  be  ^ot  che^k^d,  and  be  no^ 
^irect^d  to  ^e  public,  w?  QVgbt  \9  Ipok  fqr  nothing  but 
faction,  4i^vder,  9i>4  tyranny  fr<vn  spch  a  government. 
In  this  opinioa  I  am  justified  by  experience,  as  well  a^ 
by  the  authority  of  ^l  pbUosg^ph^rs  ^  poBljicians,  both 
i^cieat  and  modeim* 

^w  much,  iherefpre,  woi^ld  it  ha^ve  suprised  sfich  a 
genius  aAClQEAO  or  TaW'JNjs,  to  have  been  toljl,  thatj 
in  a  Saifat  ^e,  ther-e  sbo^uld  9irise  ^  very  regular  systeiq 
of  mixed  ^vw^^imwXf.  wh^r^  j;he  authority  w^  so  ^str^-r 
bute<J,  that  o»e  rank,  wheiii^y^r  it  plea,si5d,  might  swall<>w 
up  all  the  rest,  apd  engross  this  whQ}e  pow^^  of  the  4oi)» 
stitution^  Such  a  gover^m^^t,  they  wo^l4  say,  will  i^^lt 
he.  a  mlsBed  goverament.  For  so  gj^e^t  i^  t^  mV^a^^  W-* 
bkion  of^tti,  that  they  are  n^ver  j^atijsfied  with  pow^  j 
^^  is  oae  ordfr  of  mtn^  by  pucsjjiog  i^  0wi^  uitt^r^t,  cm 
luurp  upon  every  otiher  order^  it  will  cettainly  do  so^  and 
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Tender  ittelf,  as  £u:  as  possible,  absolute  and  unGoatroiil* 
able. 

But,  in  this  opinion,  experience  shews  tl^ey  would  luire 

been  mistaken.     For  this  is  actuaUj  the  case  with  tht 

British  constitution.     The  share  of  power,  allott^  bj 

our  constitution  to  the  house  of  commons,  is  so  great,  that 

it  absolutely  commands  all  the  other  parts  of  the  govera* 

nient*     The  kmg^s  legislative  power  is  plainly  no  proper 

check  to  it.     For  though  the  king  has  a  nega.tiye  in  6a« 

ming  laws,  jet  this,  in  fact,  is  esteemed  of  so  little  mpr 

ment,  that  whatever  is  voted  bj  the  two  houses,  is  a2« 

ways  sure  to  pass  into  a  law,  and  the  royal  assent  is  little 

better  than  a  form.     The  principal  weight  of  the  crown 

lies  in  the  executive  power.     But  besides  that  the  execvh 

tive  power  in  every  government  is  altogether  subordinate 

to  the  legislative  ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  exercise  of  ihia 

.power  requi  'es  an  immense  expence,  and  the  commons 

have  assumed  to  themselves  the  sole  right  of  granting 

money.     How  easy,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  th^t  house 

to  wrest  from  the  crown  all  these  powers,  one  after  an* 

other ;  by  making  every  grant  conditional,  and  choosing 

their  time  so  well,  that  their  refusal  of  supply  should  onlj 

distress  the  government,  without  giving  foreign  powert 

any  advantage  oyer  us  ?     Did  the  house  of  commons  de« 

pend  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  king,  and  had  ndne  of 

the  members  any  property  but  from  his  gift,  would  not  Ijte 

command  all  their  resolutions,  and  be  from  that  moment 

absolute  ?     As  to  the  house  of  lords,  they  are  a  veiy 

powerful  support  to  the  crown,  so  long  as  they  are,  in 

their  turn,  supported  by  it ;  but  both  experience  and  rea* 

son  shew,  that  Aey  have  no  force  or  authority  sufScieni 

to  maintain  themselves  alone,  without  such  support. 

How,  therefore,  shall  we  solve  this  paradox  ?    And  by 
what  means  ijs.  this  mpmher  of  our  constitution  confined^ 
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within  the  prcfper  limits ;  since^  from  bur  very  coHstitfi^ 
don,  it  must  necessariij  have  Us  much  power  as  it  def^ 
anandsy  and  can  only  be  confined  by  itself?  How  is  this 
consistent  with  our  experien<je  of  human  niture  i  I  vtrm 
swer,  that  the  interest  of  the  body  is  here  i-estrfined  by 
that,  of  the  individuals,  and  that  the  iiduse*  of  common^ 
stretches  not  its  power,  because  such  an  tisilrpation  would 
be  eontrary  to  the  interest  of  the  majority  df  its  memberafi 
The  crown  has  so  many  offices  at  its  disposal^  tfi^t,  when 
assisted  by  the  honest  and  disinterested  part  of  the  hduscfj 
it  will  always  command  the  f esdlutions  of  the  whold^ 
so  far,  at  leasts  as  td  preserve  the  ancient  constitution 
from  danger.  We  mdy^  therefore,  give  to  this  influence 
what  name  we  please  ;  we  may  call  it  by  thei  inVidiou!i 
appellations  of  corruption  and  dependence  ,*  but  soiiie  'de^^ 
gree  and  some  kind  of  it  are  inseparable  from  the  ^etf 
nature  of  the  constitution,  and  necessary  to  the  preserva^ 
don  of  our  mixed  governments 

Instead,  then,  of  asserting^*  absolutely,  that  the  depend* 
cnce  of  parliament,  in  every  degree>  is  to  infringement  of 
3r];tish  liberty,  the  country-party  should  hjhre  mad^ 
some  concessions  to  their  adversaries^  and  h^e  only  exa^ 
mined  what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  depaidence^  be-c 
yond  which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty*  But  sudi  ai 
moderation  is  not  to  be  expected  in  p^ty-m^  Of  any  kind* 
After  a  concession  of  this  nature^  all  declamation  most  be 
abandoned  ',  and  a  calm  enquiry  into  the  proper  degree  oC 
court-influence  and  parHamentary  dependence  would  have 
been  expected  by  the  readers*  And  though  the  advan^ 
tage,  in  such  a  controversy,  might  possibly  remain  tO  the 
cauptry^pariy  ;  yet  the  victory  would  not  be  so  complete 
as  they  wish  for,  nor  would  a  true  patriot  have  given  an 
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ffidre  loose  to  his  zeid,  for  fear  of  tunning  matters  into  % 
contrary  extreme,  by  diminishing  too*  fiir  the  influence  of 
the  crown*  It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  deny,  tlj^at 
this  extrenie  could  ^ver  be  ds^lgerp^s  to  the  constitutioiiy 
pr  that  the  crown  could  ever  hav^  tqo  little  influenoc  over 
iT^embers  of  parliament. 

All  questions  conoeming  the  proper  medium  between 
extrenies  are  difficult  to  be  decided »  both  because  it  i« 
9ot  easy  to  ^^4  words  proper  to  flz  this  medium,  and  be« 
pause  the  good  and  ill,  in  such  cases,  nm  90  gradually  into 
each  other^  as  even  to  rendeir  our  sentiminis  doubfiil  and 
uncertain.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  pre* 
sent  case,  which  would  embwrass  the  most  knowing  and 
most  impartial  examinert  The  power  of  the  crown  is  al^ 
ways  lo4ged  in  a  single  person,  either  )dng  or  minister  f 
ind  a$  this  person  may  have  either  a  greater  or  less  degree 
pf  ambition,  capacity^  courage,  popularity,  ov  fortune,  the 
power,  whiph  is  too  great  in  pne  hand,  may  become  tpo 
JitUe  in  another.  In  pure  republics^  where  the  authority 
is  distributed  anaonjjr  several  assemblies  or  senates,  tl^e 
checks  and  contrpuls  are  more  regular  in  their  operation ; 
because  the  member^  of  such  numerous  assemblies  nuiy. 
be  presumed  lo  be  always  nearly  equal  in  c^papity  and 
virtue  ;  ^d  if:  is  only  their  number,  riches,  or  authority, 
which  enter  into  consideration.  But  a  limited  mottarchy 
admits  upt  of  any  such  stability  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  as* 
sign  to  the  crown  such  a  determinate  degree  of  pcvwer,  as 
will,  in  every  hand,  form  a  proper  counterbalance  to  the 
other  parts  of  t{ie  constitution.  This  is  an  unavoidable 
disadvantage,  among  the  many  advantages,  attendiijg  thftt 
species  of  government^ 
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ESSAY  VII. 

tSUETH^R  tHE  BRITIS«  GOVEftNMENt  lNClT»fi«f  M6^t 
TO  ABSOLUTE  MONARCHY,  OR  TO  A  REPtJALffc  ? 


IT  skSbrds  a  violent  prejudice  against  alihost  cvety  science, 
fluit  no  prudent  man,  however  sure  of  his  principles^  dare^ 
pirophesj  concerning  any  event,  or  foretel  the  remote'  con- 
sequences of  things.  A  physician  vo^ill  not  venture  to 
pronounce  concerning  the  condition  of  his  patieni!  a*  fort- 
night or  a  month  after  :  And  still  less  dares  a  politician' 
i(xtttl  the  situation  of  public  affairs  a  fefw  ^ars  henee. 
HARRrNOTOK  thought  himself  so  sure  of  his  generaf 
principle,  that  the  balance  of  poivtr  depends  on  that  of 
propertf,  that  he  ventured  to  pronounce  it  impossible 
lever  to  re-establish  monarchy  in  England  :  But  his 
book  was  scarcely  published  when  the  king  was  restored ; 
and  we  see,  tbat  monarchy  ha?  ever  since  subsisted  upon 
&e  same  footing  as  before.  Notwithstanding  this  un- 
lucky example,  I  will  venture  to  exa&ine  an  ixhportant 
question,  to  wit,  Whether  the  British  government  inclines 
pidri  to  absolute  monarchy ^  or  to  a  republic  i  and  in  which 
rf these  two  species  of  government  it  tvill  most  probably 
terminate  .^  As  there  seems  not  to  be  any  great  danger 
of  a  sudden  revolution  either  way,  I  shall  at  least  escape 
fte  shame  attending  my  temerity,  if  F  should  be  found  to 
have  been  mistaken. 

Tbosc  wUo  fidsert^  that  the  b^lpi^e  of  our  government 
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inclines  towards  absolute  mon^ofchj,  may  support  theif 
opinion  bj  the  following  reaspos :  That  property  has  a 
|[reat  influence  on  power  cannot  possibly  be  denied ;  but 
ye^  the  general  nnaxim,  that  tbt  balante  of  one  depends  an 
the  balance  of  the  other,  must  be  received  with  several  li^ 
jnitations.  It  is  evident,  that  much  less  property  in  a 
single  hand  will  be  able  to  counterbalance  a  greater  pro* 
perty  in  several ;  not  only  becau$e  it  is  di^cult  to  make 
many  persons  corabine  in  the  same  views  and  measures  ^ 
but  .because  property,  when  United^  causes  much  greater 
dependence,  than  the  same  property,  when  dispersed,  A 
Ijjmdred  persons,  of  L.  looo  a-year  a^piece,  can  consume 
^U  their  income,  and  nobody  shall  ever  be  the  better  for 
them,  except  their  servants  and  tradesmen,  who  justly 
regard  tl^f^  profits  as  the  product  of  their  own  labour* 
Bi;t  a  m^  pojssessed  of  L«  100,000  a-year^  if  he  has 
^ither  any  generosity^  or  any  cunning,  may  create  a  great 
dependence  by  9]b^gations,  and  still  a  greater  by  expec* 
tations.  ^encp  w^  ^ay  observe,  that,  in  all  firee  govern- 
ments, any  fubjpc^  exorbitantly  rich  h^s  always  created 
jealousy^  ev^  fbougl^  his  riches  bore  no  proportion  to 
thase  of  the  $ta^#  C|iassus's  fortune,  if  I  Remember 
meU,  amounte^  pnly  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  money ;  y«t  w^  find,  that  though  his  genius  vr^s  no-^ 
thing  extraordinary,  he  was  able^  by  ^eans  of  his  riches 
alone,  to  counterbalanccjiy  during  his  lifetime,  the  power 
of  PoMPKY  as  well  as  that  of  Cjesaj^,  who  aft^rw^ij?  be* 
caji^s  x^ast(^r  of  the  world.  The  ivealth  pf  tN  H^mci 
made  then^  pigstej-?  of  FfOi^i^NqE  ;  tl^\igh,  it  ^s-proV^ble, 
it  was  not  considerable,  compared  to  tl^e  tjtUited  property 
of  that  opulent  republic* 

These  considerations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a 
magnificent  idea  of  the  3ri7^u  spirit  and  |ove  of  liber- 
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\fi  sioce  we  eotlld  mikmtaiA  oxi^r  free  gaVernment,  du^ 
mg  so  mdnj  centbries^  ag^st  our  sovereigns^  who,  be^ 
sides  the  power  find  iig^ty  knd  mistjestj  of  the  crown^ 
hsLVe  alwajrs  been  possessed  of  much  tOQie  property  tfaati 
«my  sobject  fafts  eVer  enjoyed  in  iniy  (biomb  But 

it  miy  be  said^  A&t  tiiis  spirit;  bowever  great^  will  never 
it  able  to  imppott  itsdf  iagimst  that  immense,  property^ 
^diich  is  nbW  lodged  in  the  king,  and  wliich  is  still  in^ 
treaaihg;  Upoii  a  modenlte  computikoii^  diere  uAneaf 
three  jnilUons  a^jeat  kt  the  disposal  of  the  erowii.  The 
idvil  list  amounts  to  near  9  million  ;  the  coliefeiion  of  all 
tires  to  dnotho: ;  sknd  the  exhplb jiinenis  in  the  arm^r  and 
miry,  togetbisdr  with  ecclesiastical  preferments^  to  kbovii 
a  thitd  tniilion :  An  enarmotU  anin,  and  what  mlj  fkirljr 
be  computied  to  be  more  itxixt  Si  thirtieth  p^  of  this 
krhoU  income  and  Is&oat  Of  thie  kiiigdoxn.  When  We 
ibdd  to  tfaif  gteiit  property^  ihe  increiLsihg  Ittkury  of  fhfi 
nation^  our  pironaiesa  to  corruption^  togeilier  with  tbs 
great  pbttrer  and  prerogltive^  of  the  ctown^  and  the  com* 
mand  o^tnilitary  forice^  therfe  is  no  one  but  must  despayr 
bf  being  able;  without  extraordsi^arj  effozis^  to  support 
bur  free  gorecnment  inuefa^  looglbt  jmder  th^se  (disadvan- 
tages. 

Gfn  the  odier  hahd^  those  who  miUntainj  tha.t  jhe  bia6 
aUke  BitfTikH  government  leiins  .towards  a  rjspjablic;  ma^ 
iiipport  iheir  opiiiion  bj  ^petdous  argum^Si  It  maj  t^e 
laid,  tihat^  thbbgli  ibis  \mmenitc  property  in  the  crown  be 
joined  to  the  digaibjr  of  fi^st  magisttatei  an^  tQ  wu^y  othfi" 
Uffd  pmrers  and  piretrogativfeSy  whiah  sbot44  naturjalljr 
give  it  grelitet  miluen^  ;  .jet  it  really  .beCooiei  kss  ddfi« 
geiotia  to  liber^  iljion  tl^  Very  acaiuot«  JWere  £kg« 
tilrii  d  republic/  and  were  iay  privfite  mffx  possessed  pf 
a^eiireniie^  d  thir^j  at  even  i  ten^  pact  a^  ^large  ay  thft 
^thecoowi^  htMOv&t€^  pisiiji MmAU  j^mMl $  hf 
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oause  he  urould  infalUbly  have  great  authoritj  in  tlte  go»* 
tFemment.  And  such  an  irregular  authoritj,  not  avowed 
^ J  the  laws^  is  alwajs  more  dangerous  than  a  much 
greater  authorityy^riTed  from  thenk«  A  man,  possessed 
!  o£  usurped  power,  can  set  no  bounds  ta  his  pcetensions  : 
His  partizafis  have,  liberty  to  hope  £br  everj  things  in  his 
favour :  His  enemies  provoke  his  ambition  with  his  fears^ 
by  the  violence' of  their  opposition :  And  jthe  government 
being  thrown  into  ta  ferment,,  every  corrupted  humour  in 
the  state*  naturally  gathers  to  him.  Oa  the  contrary^  a 
J^al  authority,  though  great,  has  always  s^me  bounds^ 
which  terminate  both  the  hopes  and  pretensions  of  the 
person  possessed  of  it :  The  laws  must  have  provided 
a  remedy  against  its  excesses :  Such  an  eminent  magis* 
trate  has  much  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope  from^his  usur* 
pations:  And  as  his  legal  anllicHdty  is  quietly  ^bmitted 
lo,  he  haa  small  teaq>tatioa  and  small  opportmiity  pf  ex>- 
tending  it  farther.  Besides,,  it  happenS|»  with  regscd  to 
ambitious  aims  and  pro}ects,.what  may  be.  observed  with 
regard  to  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion.  A  new  sect 
exdles  such  a  ferment,  and  is  both  opposed  and  defended 
with  such  vehemence,  that  it  always  spreads  faster,  .9od 
multiplies  its  pairtixans  with  greater  rapidity,  than  any 
rold  estaMi'shed  opinion,  recommended  by  tbe  sanction  of 
the  laws  and  ef  aQtiq[mty  •  Such  is  the  nahire  of  novelty, 
that,  where  any  thing  pleases,  it  becomes  doubly  agree- 
'  able,  if  new  ;  but  if  it  displeases,,  it  is  doubly  displeasing, 
upon  .thai  very' account.  And,,  in  i;aost  cases,  the  vio- 
lence of  enemies  is  fsvourable  to  ambitious  .projects,  is 
'  well  as  the  zeal  of  partizans. 

It  may  farther  be  said,  that^  though  inen  ,bemuch  go* 

vemed  by  interest ;  y«t  even  interest  itself,;  and  dS  hu^t 

man  affairs,  are  entirely  governed  by  opimion^     Now, 

*there^ha8  '&(eti  aiBuddeitand  sen^Ue  chimge  in  the  opi« 
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lions  of  men  within  these  last  fifty  jears^  hj  the  pro- 
cess of  lesuning  and  of  libertj.  Most  people^  in  thia 
Island,  have  divested  themselves  of  all  superstitious  reve« 
jrence  to  names  and  authoritj :  The  clergy  hs^ve  nmch 
lost  their  credit :  Their  pretensions  and  doictmes  have 
been  ridiculed ;  and  even  religion  can  scarcely  support 
itself  in  the  world.  The  mere  ndme  of  Ung,  bomxt^uids 
little  respect  i  and  to  talk  of  i  king,  as  JGrOt)'s  vicegerent 
bn  earthy  ot  to  gi^e  him  aiij  of  thoie  magnificent  titles^ 
which  iEoirmetij  dazzled  mankind;  would  but  excite 
laughter  in  ever  j  bnib;  Though  the  crown^  hjr  in^ans  of 
iti  large  revenue^  may  iaaintain  its  authori^^  in  times 
of  tranquillity,  lipbn  private  interest  and  influence  ;  yet^ 
as  the  least  shock  or  boilvulsion  must  break  all  these  in* 
terests  to  pieces^  the  royal  pow^r^  being  no  longer  stip<* 
jported  by  the  settled  principles  and  opioions  of  men^  will 
immediately  'dissolve;  Had  mto  itieen  in  the  same  dis^r 
|>osition  at  thie  revolutitm,  as  they  are  at  present^  monarchy 
Would  have  run  a  great  risk  of  being  entirely  lost  in  thii 
island.  ,  !       .  *     ,  -        . 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amid^ 
these  opposite  argutnents;  I  would  assert^  that,  unless 
there  hapjpen  some  ektraordinaxy  convulsion^  die  power 
bf  J;he  crpwn^  bymetasof  its  liirge  irevenue^  is  rather 
iipiin  the  increase  ;  though  at  the  same  tune^  I  owh^  that 
its  progress  seems  viexy  slow,  and  almost  in8ensil>lei  The 
tide  has  run  long^  and  with  ^me  rapidity,  to  die  side  <^ 
popular  government^  ind  is  just  begii^ing  to  turn  tpwards 
monarchy.  j^  *rii'',t 

It  is  well  known;  that  eyflsrj  goveminc^  Tf^?^-  come 
to  a  period; -and  that  death  is  unavoidable  t<^  the  political 
as  well  as  to  the  animal  body.  But,  as  one  kind  of  death 
may  be  preferable  to  another^  it  may  be  enquired,  whe- 
ther it  be  more  desirable  for  the  fi&tTiSH  constitution  to 
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f  erminate  in  a  popular  government,  <»:  in  ai^  absolute  mo«^ 
nardiy  ?     Here  I  would  franklj  4e(^are»  that^  though  Ii<# 
berty  be  preferable  to  slavery,  in  almost  every  case ;  jrct 
t  should  rather  vnih  to  see  an  absolute  monarch  than  s^ 
republic  in  this  island.     For,  let  us  consider,  what  kind, 
of  republic  we' have  reason  to  expect.     The  question  is 
hot  concerning  any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of  which  a 
man  may  form  a  plan  in  his  closet.     There  is  no  doubt, 
but  k  popular  government  may  be  imagined  mbre  perfect 
than  dd[>soItite  monarchy,  or  even  than  bur  present  consti- 
tution.    But  what  reason  have  we  to  expect  'that  any 
such  govemment  will  ever  be  established  in  Gii£  at  Bri- 
TAlKy  upon  the  dissolution  of  our  monarchy  ?     If  any 
single  person  acquire  power  cnoiigh  to  take  our  constitu- 
tion to  pieces,  and  put  it  up  a-new,  he  is  really  an  abso* 
)ute  monardi  ;  and  we  have  already  had  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  suJEcient  to*  convince  us,  that  such  a  person 
will  never  resign  his  power,  or  establish  any  free  govern- 
ment.    Matters,  therefore,  mnxst  be  trusted  to  tiieir  natu- 
ral progress  and  operation ;  and  the  house  of  commons, 
according  taits  present  constitution,  nstst  be  the  ocJy  le- 
|;islature  in  such  a  popular  govemment.     The  inconve- 
tuences  atten£ng  such  a  situatiott  Qf  affairs,  present  them- 
selves  by  1(botf8ati&.     If  the"  house  of  commons,  in  sudi 
a  case,  ever  (fissc^v^  itself,  which  is  not  tso  be  expect- 
ed, we  may  look  for  a  civil  war  eveiy  election.     If  if 
continue  itself,  we  shall  suffer  all  the  tyranny  of  a  faction, 
subdivided  into  new  factions.     And,  as  such  a  violent 
gdvemment  cannot  long  subsist,  we  shall,  at  last,  after 
many  convuEsions  and  dvil  wa^s,  find  repose  in  absolute 
monarchy,  which  it  would  hare  been  happiier  Sxr  us  to 
have  established  peaceaS)Iy  £romi  tfie  beginning.     Abso- 
•  lute  monairchyy  therefore,-  is  the  easiest  death^  the  true 
'  BpithAftasia  c£  the  BxiTrsir  constx^our 
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II1US9  if  we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  mo- 
iBurchj,  becai^se  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that 
quarter ;  we  have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  po* 
pular  government^  because  that  danger  is  more  terrible. 
This  majr  teach  us  a  lesson  of  moderation  in  all  om:  po« 
Ikical  controversies 


ts 
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Ot  EAIITIES  IN  GENEIU24. 


OraH  men,  that  distinguish  themselves  T)y  ihexhorabte 
itchieveinentSy  the  first  place  of  honour  seems  due  to  Le- 
gislators and  founders  of  states,  who  transmit  a  system 
Df  laws  and  institutions  to  secure  the  peace,  happiness, 
and  Uberty  of  ftituie  generations.  The  influence  of  use* 
M  inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences  may,  perhaps,  ez« 
tend  farther  than  that  of  wise  laws,  whose  ef&cts  are  li« 
Inited  both  in  time  and  place  ;  hut  the  benefit  arising 
from  the  fonner^  is  not  so  stnsil>le  as  that  which  results 
from  the  latter.  Speeulativie  sciences  do,  indeed,  inv- 
prove  the  mind ;  but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a 
kw  persons,  who  have  leisure  to  apply  dbemfsrdves  to 
them.  And  as  to  pi^tical  arts,  ivhich  increase  the  com* 
modities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  well  known,  that 
mens  happiness  consists  not  so  much  in  an  abimdance  -of 
these,  as  in  the  peace  and. security  with  which  they  pos- 
sess them  ;  and  those  blessings  can  only  be<terivcd  from 
good  government*  Not  to  xnehtiony  that  general  virtue 
and  good  morals  in  a  state,  whieh  are  so  requisite  to  hap- 
piness, can  ftever  ariise  from  the  most  refined,  precepts  of 
philosophy,  or  even  the  severest  injunctions  of  religjknv; 
hut  must  protetd  entirdy  from  the  virtuous  education 
irtf  ys^uth,  the  effect  of  wise  laws  Jtrid  in^stitutions.     I 

E4 
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musty  thereifor^y  presume  to  differ  from  Lot6/BAQQV  ix\ 
|his  particular,  and  mttst  regard  antiqtiity  as  sfymewhat 
unjust  in  its  distribution  of  honours,  when  it  m^de  god^ 
of  all  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  such  ^s  Ceres,  Bac<^ 
qnus,  iE^cuLAFjus  ;  and  dignify  legislators,  such  as  Ro-^ 
MyLUS  and  Ti^sseus,  only  with  the  s^ppeUation  of  deini«> 
gods  and  herpes. 

As  much  as  legislators  aiid  founders  of  states  ought  tq 
he  honoured  and  rQspected  ampng  men^  as  much  ought 
the  founders  of  sects  and  factions  io  be  detested  and  ha-t 
ted ;  because  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly  ppntraiy 
$0  that  pf  laws«  Factions  $ubvei:t  goTemment^  render^ 
laws  imp0,tent,  and  beget  the  fiercest  am^oaities  amotig 
men  pf  the  same  nation,  who  pu^t  tp  give  ^nutual  as* 
distance  and  prptectipn  to  pa^h  other.  An4  what  slioiild 
render  the  founders  of  parties  more  odious^  is  the  diffi-. 
culty  of  leixtirpating  these  weed«^  wliea  onpe  they  liave 
tlken  ropt  in  any  state.  They  n^tiw^y  propa|^t^ 
th^mselvl^s  fpr  piany  penturies.  and  seldom  end  hat  bj^ 
th^  total  dissplution  pf  that  gqvemmcint^  ia  which  iitcy 
9iXt  spwn.  Thby  are,^  besides^  ]dfint$  whiph  gi:pw  most 
jpleatifuUy  in  the  richest  soil;  and  tbough.  •  absolute  go<« 
vtmments  be  not  wh<^y  free  from  them,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed,  that  they  rise  mpre  easily,  and  propagate  them- 
^ves  faster  m  free  goypnun^ts^  wheie  4ke^  alwagrs  Im^ 
feet  Ihe  legislature  itteli^  wfaiish  al<Hie  could  be  >able,  by 
the  steady  applicsddpn  af.rewitrds  and  pi^d^h^nents,  t& 
Radicate  the^m.         ^-  '  -^  ...    •    -  . 

Facetious  may  be  divide^  intp  PxR&pirAi.  and' Real; 
tfaati^  into  factioni^  founded  on  personal  friendship  or 
animosity  ^imong  suph  at  comppse  tbe  donteading  par^ 
tfassy  and  into  lihose  foundel  on  some  real  difierpDee  of 
sentiment  or  interest.  The  reason  of  this  distinctioii  is 
^>byiou$  J  thougli  I  must  tckaowledge,  that  parties.  ar« 
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vAiam  fcrond  pure  mA  uiunixcd,  eiUier  of  the  one  kind 

•or  the  other.    It  is  not-crfikeii  seea,  that  s  gofrenunent  di*- 

-vidm  into  factions^  tiHieie  these  is  no  differehoe  in  the 

views  of  the  constitaent  membersy  either  real  or  apparent^- 

trivisd  or  material :   And  in  thos^  factions^  which  axe 

branded  tit  the  niost  xeal  and  most  material  difference^ 

there  is  always  observed  a  great  deal  of  personal  animo* 

sitj  or  affection.     But  notwithstanding  this  mixture^  » 

'  l^artj  may  be  denominated  either  personal  or  real,  accord* 

ing  to  that  principle  which  is  predominated^  and  is  fdmuL 

to  have  the  greatest  influence. 

PersflOial  factions  arise  most  easily  in  smkll  republics** 
Every  domestic  quarrel,  these,  becomes  an  afiair  of  state* 
Love,  vanity,  emulation,  any  passion,  as  well  as  ambitioi^ 
and  lesentmenii  begets  public  division.  The  Nerz  an4 
PiAKCBi  of  Floaenob,  the  FiEGosi  and  Adorkz  of  Ge^ 
)roA,  die  C6LOKESI  and  OrsinI  of  modem  Rome^  were 
oarties  of  this  kind* 

Men  have  suoh  a  propensity  to  divide  into  personaH 
dedans,  lliat  the  smallest  appearance  of  real  di€erencQ 
will  produce  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial 
Aan  die  difference  between  cne  colonr  of  livery  and  an* 
other  in  horse-raoes  ?  Yet  this  difikrenee  begat  two  most 
inveterate  factions  in  the  Grej^k  empire,  the  Prasini  and 
Vevsti,  who  never  suspended  their  animosities  till  they 
rained  diat  unhappy  gov^rmnen*.  >' 

We  find  m  the  Rom  AH  history  a  remarkable  di^^sension 
between  two  tribes,  the  Folxia  und  Papiria,  ivbich  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  near  three  hundred  years,  and  dis- 
covered  itsdf  in  tfaek  iuffirages  at  every  electiob  of  m»« 
i^sttates*.    This  fattion  "was  the  more  remaSrksCble,  as  it 


*  As  tBi  fact  hat  not  bBin  omeh  db^enoA  hy  antiqvariea  <xr  politkiafi^ 
I  shall  deliver  it  in  the  weojfds  d  the  Hon  ah  hif oriaa.  <*  Popnki  Tvecvtfi 
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ccmid  cctotiiitie  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time  ;  even  thoiig&  it 
did  Hot  spread  itself^  nor  draw  any  "of  the  other  tribes  into 
a  share  of  the  quarrel.  If  mankind  had  not  a  strong  pro-* 
pensity  to  such  divisions^  the  indifference  of  the  rest  of 
Ae  oomnmnitj  must  hare  suppt^s^d  this  foolish  animo* 
mty,  that  had  not  any  aUment  of  new  benefits  and  inju- 
sies^  of  general  sympathy  and  antipathy^  which  never  fail 
to  take  place,  when  the  whole  state  is  rent  into  two  equal 
£iJctions» ' 

.*  Nothing  15  tnore  usual  than  to  see  parties,  which  hare 
begun  upon  a  real  difference,  continue  ieven  after  that 
^difference  is  lost.  When  men  are  once  inlisted  on  oppo- 
site sides,  they  contract  an '  affection  to  the  persons  with 
whbm  they  are  united,  and  an  aniniosity  against  their 
antagonists:  And. these  passions  they  often  transmit  to 
&eir  posterity.  The  real  difference  between  GuElF 
mud  G.HIBB£LLIN£  was  long  lost  in  Italt,  before  these 
factions  were  extinguished.  The  Guelfs  adhered  to 
the  pope,  the  GHiBBELJLtNEs  to  the  emperor;  yet  the 
family  of  Sforza,  who  w^re  in  alliance  with  the  empe-» 
roi",  though  they  were  Guelfs,  being  expelled  MiLAlf 
by  the  king*  of  France,  assisted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio 
and  the  GH£BB££.iinf£s,  the  pefps  concurred  with  th^  lat* 


ftvs  cum  coDjugibus  ac  liberilRoMAM  Tenitc  Ea  miiltkudo^veste  mtitftta, 
ct.^)eciereerrum,ti1batcirciut,g«iiilra8  8ei)miu  adyolveo*.  Plusttaque 
miBQrec^riiia  j»d  ponue  ycnuun  In^petrandaiOc  quam  causa,  ad  crimen  por« 
ganduni,  valuit.  T^ib^s  on^nes,  prater  Ppll^am,  antlquarupt  legem. 
PoLLtA  sententia  fuit,  puberes  verberatos  necari ;  llberos  conjugesque  sub 
cofDBa  tegebelli  tenkt  i  MemM-iamque  ejUs  infr  Tv'scubANis  in  ^omx  tim 
str^is  abctores  mansbse  ad  patfis  «tatem.  constat ;  hec  quemquam  £er« 
ex  PoLiiA  tribu  candidatum  Pafiram  ferresolitam.'*  T.  Livii,  lib.  S^ 
The  Ca STELA Ni  and  Nicolioti  are  two  mobblfh  factions  in  Venice,  who 
^equently  box..together»  and  tbeo  la^  a$ide  their  quarrels  presently.    '   ' 
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ter,  and  they  formed  leagues  with  the  'pope  against  the 
onpcffor* . 

The  civil  wars  which  arose  some  few  years  ago  in 
Morocco^  between  the  blacks  an^  whii§s,  merely  on  ac- 
count  of  their  cempLxion,  are  fbimded  ^_^a  pleasant  4if- 
ference.  We  Isngh  at  them  ;  but  I  behcTe,  were  things 
rightly  rTamined,  we  afford  much  more  occasion  of  ridi^ 
oole  to  the  Moors.  For»  what  are  all  the  wars  of  reli*; 
gion,  which  have  prevailed  in.  this  polite  and  knowing 
part  of  the  world  ?  They  are  certainly  more  absurd  than 
the  Moorish  pivil  wmrs.  The  difference  of  complexion 
is  a  sensible  and  a  real  difference  r  But  the  controversy 
about  an  article  of  faith^  which  is  utterly  absurd  and  un^ 
ktelligiblei  is  not  a  difference  in  sentiment,;  but  in  a  few 
phrases  an^  expressions^  which  one  party  accepts  of^ 
without  understanding  them  ;  and  the  other  refuses  in  tho 
same  manner* 

Real  fzedgns  may  be  divided  iiftb  those  from  intivat^ 
from  frinciple^  and  from  affection*  Of  all  factiosu^  the 
first  are  Ae  most  reasonable,  and  the  most  excusable* 
Where  two  orders  of  men,  such  as  the  nobles  and  people,! 
have  a  distinct  authority  in  a  government,  not  very  accu« 
rately  balanced  and  modelled,  tbey  naturally  follow  a  dis^ 
tmct  interest ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  a  different 
conduct,  conffldering.  that  degree  of  selfishness .  implanted 
in  human  nature.  It  requires  pta$,  skill  in  a  legislator  to 
prevent  such  |jartias ;  and  many  philosophers  are  of  opi- 
aien,  that  this  secret,  like  tlie  grand  elixir^  or  perpetual 
footiortf  may  amuse  men  in  theory,  but  can  never  possibly 
be  reduced  to  practice.  In  despotic  governments,  .indeed!^ 
factions  often  do  not  appear ;  but  they  are  not  the  less 
real ;  or  rather,  they  are  more  real  and  more  pernicious^ 
upon  that  very  acopunt.  The  distinct  orders  of  n^en, 
^oble?  ^Ltid  people^  soldiers  and  merchants^  have  all  a  di&i^ 
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tinct  interest ;  but  the  more  po\<rer£til  oppre&es 

er  with  impunity^  and  without  resistance  ;  which  begeta 

a  seeming  tranquillitj  in  such  governments; 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  Ekgi^avb  to  divide  die' 
landed  and  trading  part  of  the  nation  ;  bat  without  suc- 
cess. The  interests  of  these  two  bodies  are  not  r eall j  dis* 
tmct,  and  never  will  be  so^  till  our  public  debts  inctease 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  become  altogether  oppressive  and 
intolerable* 

Parties  firom  principle^  especiallj  abstract  speculative 
principle^  are  known  only  to  modem  times^  and  are,  per* 
liaps,  the  most  esl'traordinarj  and  unaccountable /ie/roitt^ 
9o»  that  has  jet  appeared  in  human  affairs.  Where  dif* 
ferent  principles  beget  a  contrariety  of  conduct,  which  is 
the  o^se  with  all  different  political  prinoiples,  the  matter 
may  be  more  easily  explained.  A  man,  who  esteems  fiie 
true  right  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man,  or  one  family* 
camnbt  easily  agree  ^th  his  fellow-citiz^,  who  thinks 
Ibat  another  man  or  family  is  possessed  of  this  right. 
Each  naturally  wishes  that  right  may  take  pkoe,  acc<H'd<" 
img  toliis  own  notions  of  it.  Bnt  where  the  difference  of 
srinciple  is  attended  with  no  contrariety  of  action,  but 
fvery  one  may  follow  his  own  way,  without  interfering 
ipri^  his  neighbour,  as  happens  in  all  religious  comtrover*- 
lies;  what  madness^  what  fury,  can  begict  such  an  unhap* 
^  and  such  fatal  divisicms  ? 

Two  men  iraveUtng  on  the  highway,  the'one  east,  the 
other  west,  can  easily  pass  each  other,  if  the  way  be  broad 
lenough^  but  two  mm,  reasoning  upon  opposite  principles 
^  preligon,  cannot  so  easily  pass,  without  shocking  $  dio*, 
one  should  think,  that  die  way  were  tdso,  in  that  case, 
sufficiently  broad,  and  that  each  might  proceed,  without 
interruption,  in  his  own  course.  Bui  such  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind;,  th^  it  always  lays  h^ld  on  cv^ 
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mind  that  Approaches  it ;  aad  as  it  is  wonderfuUj  (orii^ 
fied  bj  an  unanimity  of  sentiments,  so  it  is  locked  and 
disturbed  bj  any  contrariety.  Henee  the  eagerness  whicli 
most  people  discorer  in  a  dispute  ;  and  hence  their  impa<* 
tience  of  opposition,  even  in  the  most  speculative  and  in« 
different  opinions. 

This  principle,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  seema 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  all  religious  wars  and  divisions. 
Bat  as  this  principle  is  universal  in  human  nature,  its 
effects  would  not  have  been  confined  to  one  age,  and  to 
one  sect  of  religion,  did  it  not  there  concur  with  other 
more  accidental  causes,  which  raise  it  to  such  a  height, 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  misery  and  devastation.  Most 
religions  of  the  ancient  world  arose  in  the  unknown  ages 
of  government,  when  men  were- as  yet  barbarous  and  xat^ 
instructed,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as  peasant,  was  dispo- 
sed to  receive,  with  implicit  faith,  every  pious  ti^  or 
£ction,  which  was  oflfered  him.  The  magistrate  embra* 
ced  the  religion  of  the  people,  and,  entering  cordially 
into  the  care  of  sacred  matters,  naturafly  acquired  an  au<- 
thority  in  them,  aad  united  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  civil 
power.  But  the  Christian  religion  arising,  while  prin- 
ciples directly  opposite  to  it  were  firmly  established  m 
the  polite  part  of  the  world,  who  despised  the  nation  that 
first  broached  this  novelty ;  no  wonder,  that,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  but  littte  countenanced  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  that  the. priesthood  was  allowed  to  engross 
all  the  authority  in  the  new  sect.  So  bad  a  use  did  thegr 
makt  of  this  power,  even  in  those  cfarly  times,  that  the 
primitive  persecutions  may,  perhaps,  fjv /arl*,  be  ascri- 
Wd  to  ihe  vi<dence  instilled  by  them  into  their  followers* 


♦  S<|^  NlKTE  [CJ 


And  the  sai^e  i»:mci|>le9  of  priestly  government  comif 
nuing,  after  Christianit^r  became  th^  Established  religion^ 
they  have  engendered  a  spirit  of  pers^ec^tion^  which  ha^ 
ever  since  been  the  poison  of  human  society^  and  the 
source  of  the  most  inveterate  factions  in  every  govern^ 
inent.  Such  divisions^  therefore^  on.  the  part  of  the 
people^  may  jusily  l^e  esteemed  factions  dfprincipl^s  but, 
on  the.  part  of  the  ptiests^  who  are  the  prime  movers^  they 
are  really  factions  of  interesti 

There  is  sinother  cause  (beside  the  authority  of  th^ 
priests^  and  the  separ^on  of  the  ecqlj^sittstical  and  civil 
powers)  which  has.  contiibuted  to  render  GHRrsfENiioAl 
the  scene  of  religious  wars  and  divisions.  Keligidus^  that 
arise  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  consist  mosi^ 
.ly  of  traditional  t^os  and  fictions,  which  may  be  4iffere^t 
in  every  sect>  without  being  contrary  to  eaech  other ;.  and 
even  when  they  are  ctsofx^tj;  every  one  adherios  to  the 
.  tradition  of  his  own  sett,  without  much  reasoning  or  dis^ 
putation;  But  as  philosophy  was  widely  spread  over 
the  world,  at  the  time  when  Christianity  arose^  the  teacb« 
tv%  of  th€i  new  sect  were  obliged  to  form  a  system  of  spe- 
culative opinions }  to  divide,  with  some  accuracy^  their 
articles  of  faith  ;  aud  to  explain^  comment^  confute^'  and 
defend  with  all  the  subtlety  of  argument  and  science; 
Hence  naturally  arose  keenness  in  dispute/  when  the 
Crhristian  religion  came  to  be  split  into  new  division^  and 
iieresies  :  AxkA  this  keenness  assisted  the  priests  in  their 
policy,  of  begetting  a  mutual  hatred  and  antipathy  among 
their  deluded  followers.  Sects  of  philosophy,  in  the  an- 
cient world,  were  more  zealous  than  parties  of  religion  $ 
but,  in  modem  times,  partiesf  of  religion  are  n^e  furio#s 
and  enraged  than  the  most  cruel  factions  that  ever  arose 
from  interest  and  ambitidtt.* 

I  have  mentioned  parties  from  affection  as  a  ^ind  of 
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real  parties,  beside  those  from  interest  and  printiple.  Bjr 
parties  from  affection,  I  understand  those  which  are 
founded  on  the  different  attachments  of  men  towards  par* 
ticular  families  and  persons^  whom  thej  desire  to  rule 
over  them*  These  £su:tians  are  often  vtrj  violent ;  though^ 
I  must  own,  it  may  seem  unaccountable^  that  men  should 
attach  themselves  so  stronglj  to  persons^  with  whom  thej 
are  nowise  acquainted,  whom  perhaps  thej  never  saw, 
and  from  whom  thej  never  received,  nor  can  ever  hope 
for,  anj  frivour.  Yet  this  we  often  find  to  be  the  case, 
and  even  with  men,  who,  on  other  occasions,  discover  na 
great  generositj  of  spirit,  nor  are  found  to  be  easilj  trans- 
ported bj  friendship  bejond  their  own  interest.  We  are 
apt  to  think  the  rdation  between  us  and  our  sovereign 
verj  close  and  intimate.  The  splendour  of  majestj  and 
power  bestows  an  importance  on  the  fortunes  even  of  a 
single  person*  And  when  a  minx's  good-nature  does  not 
give  him  this  imaginarj  interest,  his  ill-nature  will,  from 
spite  and  opposition  to  persons  whose  sendments  are  dif« 
ferent  from  his  own. 
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each  of  these  parties  will  much  depend  upon  the  particuhtr 
administration.  An  administration  may.  be  so  bad,  as  to 
throw  a  great  majority  into  the  opposition  ;  as  a  good  ad* 
ministration  will  reconcile  to  the  court  many  of  the  most^ 
passionate  lovers  of  liberty.  But  howey&r  the  nation 
may  fluctuate  between  them,  the  parties  themselves  will 
always  subsist,  so  long  as  we  are  governed  by  a  limited 
monardiy. 

But,  besides  this  difference  of  Principh^  those  parties 
are  very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Interest, 
without  which  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dangerous  or 
violent.  The  crown  will  naturally  bestow  all  trust  and 
power  upon  those,  whose  principles,  real  or  pretended, 
are  most  favourable  to  monarchical  government ;  and  this 
temptation  will  naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater  lengths 
than  their  principles  would  otherwise  carry  them;  Their 
antagonists,  who  are  disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aims, 
throw  themselves  into  the  party  whose  sentiments  incline 
them  to  be  most  jealous  of  royal  power,  and  naturally 
carry  those  sentiments  to  a  greater  height  than  sound  po» 
litics  will  justify.  Thus  Court  and  Country^  which  are 
the  genuine  offspring  of  the  British  government,  are  a 
kind  of  mixed  parties,  and  are  influenced  both  by  prin- 
ciple and  by  interest.  The  heads  of  the  factions  are  com-- 
monly  most  governed  by  the  latter  motive  ;  the  inferior 
members  of  them  by  the  former. 

As  to  ecclesiastical  parties  ;  we  may  observe,  that,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  priests  have  been  enemies  to  liber- 
ty ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of  theirs 
must  have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  interest  and 
ambition.  Liberty  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  our 
thoughts,  is  always  fatal  to  priestly  power,  and  to  those 
pious  {raud9^  on  which  it  is  commonly  founded  ^  and,  by 
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m  ixi£kIfiBIe  conivectioii^  which  prevails  among  all  kinds 
of  liberty^  this  privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed^  at  least 
lias  never  jet  been  enjojed^  but  iii  a  free  goveminent.^ 
Hence  it  must  happen,  in  such  a  constitution  as  Aat  of 
Great  BkiTAiK>  that  the  established  clergy^  while 
things  are  in  their  natural  situation^  will  always  be  of  the- 
Courf-party  \  as^  on  the  contnuyv  dissenters  of  all  kinds 
will  be  of  the  Coufrtryj-ptaij  ;  since  ihey  can  never  hope 
for  that  tolerafidn>  which  they  stand  in  need  of,  but  hf 
means  of  our  free  government;  All  princes,  diat  have 
aimed  aOespbtic  powers  have  known  of  what  import- 
aace  it  was  to  gain  the  established  clergy  :  As  At  cler« 
fy,  on  their  part^  have  shewn  a  great  fodlity  in  entering 
into  the  views  of  such  princei  *.  Gust  Avbs  Vasa  was^ 
perhapiS,  the  only  ambitious  monarch  that  ever  depressed 
the  churchy  at  the  same  time  that  he  discouraged  liberty; 
But  the  exdrbitani  power  of  the  bishops  in  Sw£d£k^ 
who^  at  that  time>  overtopp^  the  crown  itsdf>  together 
teith  tiieir  attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the  rea- 
son of  his  embracing  such  an  unusual  system  of  politics* 
This  observation^  conceming  the  propensity  of  priest^ 
lo  the  gbvemment  of  a  ^nj^le  person^  is  not  true  with 
regard  to  one  se<!t  only.  The  Preshytirian  and  Calvinism 
fir  ol^gy  in  HoLLANB  were  professed  friends  to  the  fa^ 
fiuly  bf  Orange  i  as  the  Arminians-^  who  were  esteemed 
heretics,  were  6i  the  LotJVESTEiK  faction^  and  zealous 
iox  liberty.  But  if  a  prince  have  the  thoice  of  both,  it  is 
feasy  tosise  that  he  will  prefer  the  episcopal  to  the  pres^* 
i^yt^rian  form  of  govermnent^both  becimse  of  the  greater 
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^  jtidxi  iibi  ipti  regei  impoiiuere  ;  qti  itiobilitate  yiilgi  espttlsi*  re- 
•ompta,  per  arma  dommatioBe ;  hijg^  civiuni,  urbiuni  eTcrsionet,  fra^ 
trimi,  c(»)jdg;nm,  parenhim  iteces,  aliaqiie  soliti  i^giBiis  iM^  mpentitio- 
aem  foTebant ;  qttia  hotot  iacerdotti  fimuunentttm  pountMr  anDmeba- 

1^   i. 
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affinity  betweeoi  monarchy  and  episcopacy,  and  because 
of  the  facility  which  he  vnH  find^  in  such  a  govenunent^ 
of  ruling  the  clergy  by  means  of  their  ecclesiastical  sa^ 
periors  *. 

If  we  consider  the  first  rise  of  parties  in  England, 
Airing  the  great  rebellion,  we  shall  observe  that  it  was 
conformable  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  speci#s 
of  government  gave  Inrth  to  them  by  s  regular  and  in- 
jfiUIible  operation*    The  English  constitution,  before 
that  period,  had  lain  in  a  kind  of  confusion ;  yet  so  as 
that  the  subjects  possessed  many  noble  privileges,  which,, 
l^ough  not  exactly  bounded  and  secured  by  law,  were 
universally  deemed,  from  long  jpossession,  to  belong  to 
tihem  as  their  birth^right.  An'ambitious^or  raAer  a  mis* 
gui^fed,  prince  arose,^  who  deemed  all  these  privileges  to 
be  concessions  of  his  predecessors,  revocable  at  pleasure  ^ 
tnd/in  prosecution  of  this  pnncipk,  he  openly  acted  in 
violation  of  libertjr  during  the  couorse  of  several  years» 
Necessity^  at  last,  constrained  him  to  call  a  parliament : 
The  spirit  of  £berty  arose  andsjpread  itself ;  The  prince. 
Being  without  any  support,  was  obliged  to  grant  every 
thing  required  of  him  i   And  his  enemies,  joflfous  and! 
implacable,  set  no  Bounds  to  their  pretensions*.    I^e, 
then,  began  those  contests,  in  which  it  was  no  wonder 
that  men  of  diai  age  were  divided  into  diSeoent  parties  ; 
8]nce>  even  at  this  day>  the  impartial  are  sita  loss,  to  de« 
,  cide  eonceming  the  justice  of  t^qwxrtU   The  preten-^^ 
sions  of  the  parliamtot,  if  yi^Med  to,^broke  the  balance 
of  die  constitution^  by  rendenng  thegovexpjnen;t  almost 
entirely  republican.     IS  not  yielded  to,'  the  nation  was, 
perhaps*,  still  in  danger  of  absolute  power,«from  the  set-*' 
tied  jurinciples  and  inveterate  habits  of  the  king,,  which 
had  plainly'  appeared  in  cvesy  concession  that  he  had 
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*  Populi  imperinin  juxta  libeiucdni :  pauconun  dominMio  regis  ^ 
bidiai  proprior  cat.    Tacit.  Atm,iit,yu 
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beea  constrained  to  make  to  his  people.  In  this  ques* 
tion,  so  delicate  and  uncertain^  men'naturallj  fell  to  the 
side  which  was  most  conformaUe  to  th^  usual  prin* 
ciples ;  and  the  more  passionate  favourers  of  monarchj 
declared  for  the  king^  as  the  z^oos  friends  of  liberty 
sided  with  the  parliament.  The  hopes  of  success  being 
nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  interest  had  no  general  in* 
fluence  in  this  contest:  So  thatRouKD-HEAD  and  Cava* 
Li£R  were  merelj  parties  of  principle ;  neither  of  which 
disowned  either  monarchj  or  liberty  ;  but  the  former 
party  inclined  most  to  the  republican  part  of  our  go* 
vemment,  the  latter  to  the  monarchical.  In  this  respect, 
tfaej  may  be  considered  as  court  and  country  party,  in* 
flamed  into  a  civil  war,  by  an  unhappy  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  and  by  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  commonwealth's  men,  and  the  partizans  of  absolute 
power,  lay  concealed  in  both  psuties,  and  £cMrmed  but  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  them. 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king^s  arbitrary 
designs ;  and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  persecute  their 
adversaries,  whom  they  called  heretics  and  schismatics. 
The  established  clergy  were  episcopal ;  the  non-confor* 
mists  presbyterian ;  So  that  all  things  concurred  to  throw 
the  former,  without  reserve,  into  the  king's  party,  and 
the  latter  into  that  of  the  parliament. 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel  ;  fatal  to 
the  king  first,  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After  many 
confusions  and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  was  at  last 
restored,  and  the  ancient  govemmenl  re-established. 
Charles  II.  was  not  made  wiser  by  the  example  of  his 
£ither,  but  prosecuted  the  same  measures,^  though,  at 
£ist,  with  more  secrecy  and  caution.  New  parties  arose, 
under  the  s^peliadon  of  f^big  and  Tprjf^  which  have  con« 
tinned  ever  since  to  confinrnd  aad  distract  our  governs 
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inent»     To  determines  the  nature  of  these  parties  is  pep- 
liaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  can  be  met  , 
^th,  and  is  a  proof  that  history  may  contain  questions 
as  uncertain  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  most  abstract  sci- 
ences.    We  have  seen  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties, 
during  the  course  of  seventy  years,  in  a  vast  variety  of    . 
'^ircumsts^ceSy  possessed  of  power^^  and  deprived  of  it, 
during  peace,  and  during  war :    Persons,   who  profess 
themselves  of  one  $ide  or  other,  Vfe  meet  with  every 
hour,  in  company,^  in  our  pleasures,  in  our  serious  occu- 
pations :    We  ourselves  are  constrained,  in  a  manner,  tQ 
take  party;  and  living  in  a  country  of  the  highest  liber- 
ty, <rV:ery  one  may  openly  declare  all  his  sentiments  and 
x>pinions  :    Yet  are  we  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  nature,  pre- 
.tensions,  and  principles,  of  the  different  factions* 

When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory 
with  tho&e  of  Rou.KiirHEAD  and  Cavalier,  the  most 
obvious  difference  that  appears  faetweea  them  consists  in 
t&e  principles  oi passive  obedience^  and  indtfeasible  right f 
which  w^re  but  little  heard  of  ^mong  the  Cavaliers, 
but  became  thei  universal  doctrine,  and  were  esteemed 
-the  true  characteristic  of  a  Tory.  Were  these  principles 
pushed  into  their  most  obvious  consequences,  they  imply 
jx  formal  remmciation  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal 
of  absolute  monarchy ;  sinpe  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
absurdity  than^  a  limited  power^  which  must  not  be  re- 
sisted, even  when  it  exceeds  its  limitations.  But,  as  the 
most  rational  principles  are  often  but  a  weak  counter- 
poise to  passion^^  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  absurd  prin- 
ciples were,  found  too.  weak  for  that  effect,  ^e  To- 
ries, as  mei]\,  were  enemies  to  oppression  ;  and  also,  as 
Englishmen,  fhey  were  enemies  to  arbitrary  power. 
Their  zeal  for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  less  ferveikt  than 
^t  of  ^eir  antagonists^  but  was  auffiqent  to  maka 
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liiem  forget  all  their  general  principles,  when  they  saw 
themselves  openly  threatened  with  a  subversion  of  the 
dncient  government.  From  these  sentiments  arose  the 
revolution ;  an  event  of  mighty  consequence,  and  the 
firmest  foundation  of  British  liberty*  The  conduct  of 
the  Tories,  during  that  event,  and  after  it,  will  afford 
tts  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of  that  party. 

In  Ha&Jirit  pkce,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  ge- 
nuine sentiments  of  Britons  iH  their  affection  for  li« 
berty,  and  in  their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacriCce 
it  to  any  abstract  principle  whatsoever,  or  to  any  imagi- 
nary rights  of  princes.  This  part  of  their  chsCracter 
might  justly  have  been  doubted  of  before  the  revolution^ 
from  the  obvious  tendency  of  their  avowed  principles, 
and  from  their  compliances  with  a  court,  which  seemed 
to  make  Utile  secret  of  its  arbitrary  designs.  The  r^- 
volution  shewed  them  to  have  been,  in  this  respect,  no- 
thing but  a  genuine  conrt'^rty^  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  British  government ;  that  is.  Lovers  ofli^ 
berty,  tut  greater  lovers  of  monarchy.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  that  they  carried  their  monarchical 
principles  farther,  even  in  practice,  but  more  so  in  the« 
oiy,  than  was,  in  any  degree,  consistent  with  a  limited 
govenrment. 

Secondly^  Neither  their  principles  nor  affections  con- 
curred, entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  settlement  made  at 
the  revolution,  or  with'  that  which  has  since  taken  place. 
This  part  of  their  character  may  seem  opposite  to  the 
fimner ;  since  any  other  settlement,  in  those  drcum- 
stanees  of  the  nation,  must  probably  have  been  danger- 
ous, if  not  &tal  to  liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is 
made  to  reconcile  contradictions ;  and  this  contradiction 
it  not  greater  than  that  between  passive  obedience,  and 
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the  usittance  employed  at  the  revoluticm^  A  TeRr, 
therefore,  since  the  revolution)^  maj  be  delved  in  a  few 
^ards^  to  be  a  A>^<r  of  monarchy  y  though  miiout  aban^ 
donin^  liberty  g  and  et  parti%aH  of  the  family  <f  Stu<« 
M^T.  As  a  Wh?P  fnay  ^e  defined  to  be  d  lover  ^flim 
^erty^  tbpugb  withptiit  renouncing  monaf^cby  \  aHd  d 
friend  to  the  settlement  in  the  Prot£8TaHT  li^» 

These  different  ,?V^iewS;^  with  regard  to  the  settlemtot 
pf  the  crown,  were  accidental,  l^ut  natural  addrtiani  to 
|he  principles  of  the  court  atid  country  partieay  which 
fpre  the  genuine  divisictns  in  the  SaiTlSH  gevmrmnentn 
A  passionate  lover  of  motiarchy  is  apt  to  be  displeased 
at  aixy  change  of  the  succession  j  as  savouring  too  m\iph 
pf  a  comiponTyealth  :  A  passionf^te  lover  of  liberty  is 
apt  to  think  that  every  par^  of  the  govf  piitie&t  ought  U^ 
be  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  assert*  that  th^  fcal 
^fference  between  Whig  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  f^-« 
volution^  seem  inclined  t^i  thinks  that  the  diffetebc^  t^ 
npw  abolished,  and  that  affairs  are  so  farretiimed  X^ 
|heir  natural  state,  that  tbeir^  9xt  at  present  no  other 
parties  among  us  but  court  and  country ;  that  is>  men 
"vy^ho,  by  intcurest  or  principle,  an;  attached  other  to  mo- 
narchy or  liberty.  The  Toilies  have  bfoen  so  lonf 
pbliged  to  talk  in  the  repUlllitlai  sfyte^  that  they  ^em 
to  have  made  converts  of  themselves  by  th^eir  hypOcrisyii 
and  to  have  embraced'  the  sentioaents,  a^  w^H  ae  lan^ 
guage,  qf  their  adversaries,  Tbei^  are^  hbwev^,.  yt^ 
considerable  r^ains  of  th^  par^  in  EnoiiAif  d^  wifb 
9il  dioir  old  prejudices )  an^  a  proof  ^liyt  couri  attd 
country  are  not  our  only  partie8>  is,  that  alnkoet  all  dM 
dissenters  side  witii  the  cxmrt,  and  the  lower  (^iiy#  *t 
lea$t  of  the  ch^ch  ^f  £irGiJLiri>,  w^h  tbf  op{K»ififl^* 
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This  may  convince  ns,  that  soms  bias  still  bangs  upon 
our  constitutioo,  some  extrinsic  weight,  which  turos  it 
from  its  natural  course,  and  causes  a  confuaLon  in  our 

parties*. 


*  Some  of  tfae  opinioiM  defiirered  in  that  Ettaysy  with  regard  to  the 
pa1>Iic  transactioiM  in  the  last  century,  the  Anther,  cm  more  icomte 
asoniaation,  found  reason  to  retract  in  hit  Hittcry  ^G&iat  Butaiv. 
And  as  he  would  not  enslave  himself  to  the  tystems  of  either  party » 
odther  would  he  fetter  his  judgment  hy  his  own  precoocdved  opinions 
M  pnnctplca ;  nor  it  he  ashamed  to  achnowledfe  hianuttaket.  ThcK 
piuik^  Fere  inde^at  that  time,  aknott  imiTen«l  in  thia  kingdnm. 
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ESSAY  X. 


OF  SUPERSTITION  AND  ENTHUSIASM. 


1  HAT  the  corruption  tf  the  best  things  produces  the 
worsts  is  grown  into  a  maxim,  and  is  commonlj  pro^ 
ved,  among  other  instances,  hy  the  pernicious  efiects  of 
superstition  and  enthusiasm,  the  corruptions  of  true  a:e« 
ligion. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion,  though  both  per« 
nicious,  are  yet  of  a  very  different,  and  even  of  a  con* 
trary  nature.  The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain 
unaccountable  terrors  and  apprehensions,  proceeding  ei^^ 
^er  from  the  unhappy  situation  of  private  or  public 
affairs,  &om  ill  health,  froui  a  gloomy  aud  noelancholy 
disposition,  or  from  the  concurrence  of  all  these  circum- 
stances. In  such  a  state  of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils 
are  dreaded  from  unknown  agents  ;  and  where  real  ob- 
jects of  terror  are  wanting,  the  soul,  active  to  its  own 
prejudice,  and  fostering  its  predominant  inclination^ 
.£nds  imaginary  ones,  to  whose  power  and  malevolence 
it  sets  no  lintiits.  As  these  enemies  are  entirely  invi- 
sible and  unknown,  the  methods  taken  to  appease  them 
are  equally  unaccountable,  and  consist  in  ceremonies, 
fbservancesj  mortifications;^  sacrifices^  presents,  or  in 
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any  practice^  however  absurd  or  j&ivolous,  which  either 
fiollj  or  knavexy  recommends  to  a  blind  and  terrified 
credulity.  Weakness,  fear,  melancholy,  together  with 
ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the  true  sources  of  SuP£&STi-> 

TION. 

But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subject  to  an  unaccount*. 
able  elevation  and  presumption,  arising  from  prosper 
rous  success,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  strong  spirits, 
or  from  a  bold  and  confident  disposition*  In  such  a 
state  of  mind,  the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but 
ocHifused  conceptions,  to  which  no  sublunaxy  beauties 
or  enjoyments  can  ccwrespond.  Every  thing  mortal 
and  perishable  vanishes  as  unworthy  of  attention  •  And 
a  full  range  is  given  to  the  fancy  in  the  invisible  re« 
gitos,  or  world  of  spirits,  where  the  soul  is  at  liberty 
to  indulge  itself  in  every  imagination,  which  may  best 
suit  its  present  taste  and  disposition.  Hence  arise  rap* 
tures,  transports,  and  surprising  flights  of  fancy ;  and 
confidence  and  presimiption  still  increasing,  these  rap- 
lutes,  being  altogether  unaccountable,  and  seeming  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  faculties,  are  attribu- 
ted to  the  immediate  inispiration  of  that  Divine  Being, 
who  is  the  objcpt  of  devotion.  In  a  little  time,  the  in- 
spired person  conies  to  regard  himself  as  a  distinguished 
favourite  of  the  Divinity  ;  and  when  this  frenzy  once 
takes  place,  which  is  the  summit  of  enthusiasm,  every 
whimsy  is  consecrated :  Human  reason,  and  even  mo- 
rality, are  rejected  as  fallacious  guides  :  And  the  fana- 
tic tnadman  delivers  himself  over,  blindly,  and  with* 
out  reserve,  to  the  supposed  illapses  of  the  spirit,  aiid  to 
inspiration  from  above.  Hope,  pride,  presumption,  a 
warm  imagination,  together  with  ignorance,  are,  therc- 
fpre,  the  true  sources  of  Enthusiasm. 
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These  two  species  of  false  rd%ion  might  sffbfd  occa<» 
son  to  manj  speculations  ;  but  I  shall  confine  mjsel^ 
at  present,  to  a  few  reflections  conceniing  their  diftrent 
influence  on  government  and  society. 

tHj  first  reflection  is,  7bat  supcntition  uftnfmrcilt 
to  priestly  power ,  and  enthusiasm  not  less  or  rather  mart 
contrary  to  itj  than  sound  reason  and  philosophy^  As  sta* 
persdtion  is  founded  on  fear,  sorrow,  and  a  depressioa 
of  spirits,  it  represents  the  man  to  himself  in  suc^  des* 
picable  colours,  that  he  appears  nnworthj,  in  his  ewn 
cjes,  of  approaching  his  Divine  presence,  and  naturallj 
has  recourse  ^  anj  other  person,  whose  sanctity  of  life, 
er,  perhaps,  impudence  and  cunning,  have  made  hioL 
be  supposed  more  favoured  hj  the  Divinitj*  To  him 
Ae  superstitious  entrust  their  devotions  :  To  his  care 
they  recommend  their  prayers,  petitions,  and  sacrifices  r 
And  by  his  means,  they  hope  to  render  their  addresses 
acceptable  to  their  incensed  Deity*  Hence  the  <^igia 
of  Priests,  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  invm* 
tk»i  of  a  timorous  and  abject  superstition,  which,  ever 
diflident  of  itself,  dares  not  offer  up  its  own  devotion^ 
hut  ignorantly  thinks  to  recommend  itself  to  the  Divi-* 
nitjy  by  the  mediation  of  his  supposed  friends  and  aer-* 
vants.  As  superstition  is  a  considerable  ingr^dieot 
in  almost  all  religions,  even  the  most  fanatical ;  there 
being  nothing  but  philosophy  able  entirely  to  coo-*- 
^uer  these  unaccountable  terrors;  hence  it  proceeds, 
that  in  almost  every  sect  of  religion  there  are  priests 
to  be  found :  But  the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of 
superstition,  the  higher  is  the  authority  of  the  p^est- 
hood. 

OotlM  other  haod,  it  may  Be  observed^  that  all  esthu* 
leasts  hav^  beeii  iiree  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastics,,  m^ 
have  expressed  great  independence  in.  ^beir  devotm  ^ 
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with  a  contempt  of  fonns^  ceremonies^  and  traditions; 
The  fakers  are  the  most  egregious^  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  innocent  enthusiasts  that  have  jet 
been  known  ;  and  are  perhaps  the  only  sect  that  have 
never  admitted  priests  among  them.  The  Indepen^ 
dentSf  of  all  the  Ekgbish  sectaries,  approach  nearest 
to  the  ^Maitrj  in  fanaticism^  and  in  their  freedom  Sront 
priestly  bondage.  The  Presbjtierians  follow  after>  at 
an  equal  distance,  in  both  particularsi  In  shorty  this 
observation  is  founded  in  experience ;  and  will  also  ap- 
pear to  be  founded  in  reason,  if  we  consider,  that^  as 
enthusiasm  arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride  and  con- 
fidence, it  thinks  itself  sufficiently  qualified  to  a/« 
froacb  the  Divinity^  without  any  human  mediators 
Its  liipturous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it  even 
imagines  itself  actually  to  approach  him  by  the  way 
of  contemplation  and  ^inward  converse  ;  which  miakes 
it  neglect  all  those  outward  ceremonies  and  observan- 
ces, to  which  the  assistance  of  the  priests  appears  so 
requisite  in  the  eyes  of  their  superstitious  votaries. 
The  fanatic  consecrates  himself,  and  bestows  on  his 
own  person  a  sacred  character^  much  superior  to  what 
forms  and  ceremonious  institutions  can  confer  on  any 
6ther. 

My  second  reflection  with  tegard  to  these  s|)ecies  of 
false  religion  is^  that  religions,  winch  partake  ofenthu* 
siasm,  are,  on  their  Jlrst  rise,  more  furious  and  violent  than 
those  which  pdrtake  of  superstiHoH :  but  in  it  little  time  be-^ 
tome  more  gentle  and  moderate.  Thd  violence  of  this  spe- 
cies of  religion^  when  excited  by  novelty^  and  animated 
by  opposition,  appears  from  numberless  instances ;  of  thp- 
Anabaptists  in  Germany^  the  Camisarsm  FHance,  the 
Levellers  and  other  fanatics  in  Enolakb^  and  xh^.Cove* 
ftanters  in  Sootlavd.    Enthusistsm  being  foimded  ool 
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streng  spirits^  and  a  presiunptuous  boldaess  of  ^haraoter^ 
it  naturallj  begets  the  most  extreme  resolutions;  espt" 
mDj  after  it  rises  to  that  height  as  to  inspire  the  deluded 
6aatic  with  the  opinion  of  divine  illuminations^  and 
with  a  contempt  for  the  common  rules  of  reason,  mora- 
htjf  and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  disor- 
dersin  human  society  ;  but  itsfurjis  like  that  of  thun* 
der  and  tempest,  which  exhaust  themselyes  in  a  little 
time,  9nd  leave  the  air  more  calm  and  serene  than  befbre* 
When  the  first  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  spent,  men  naturallj, 
in  all  fanatical  sects,  sink  into  the  greatest  remissness  aad 
coolness  in  sacred  matters  ;  there  being  no  body  of  mem 
among  them,  endowed  with  sufficient  authority,  whose 
interest  is  concerned  to  support  the  religious  spirit :  No 
rites,  no  ceremonies,  no  holy  observances,  which  may 
enter  into  the  common  train  of  life,  and  preserve  the 
sacred  principles  from  oblivion.  Superstition,  on  the 
contrary,  steals  in  gradually  and  insensibly ;  renders  mat 
tame  and  submissive ;  is  acceptable  to  the  magistrate,  and 
seems  inoffensive  to  the  people ;  Till  at  last  the  priesV 
having  firmly  established  his  authority,  becomes  the  ty« 
rant  and  disturber  of  human  society,  by  his  endless  con- 
tentions, persecutions,  and  religious  wars.  How  smooth- 
ly did  the  Romish  church  advance  in  her  acquisition  o& 
power?  But  into  what  dismal  convulsions  did  she  throw 
all  Europe,  in  order  to  nudntain  it  ?  On  the  other  hand^ 
our  sectaries,  who  were  formerly  such  dangerous  bigots, 
are  now  become  very  free  reasoners  $  and  the  ^aiert 
seem  to  approach  nearly  the  only  regular  body  of  Deists 
in  the  universe,  the  literati,  or  the  disciples  of  Confu* 
cjus  in  China  *. 


*  The  CaxittsB  literati  have  no  prlcitf  «r  ecdeiiastical  otablish- 
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My  t^td  olbservatioa  on  this  liead  is,  that  mptrstuiom 
U  0n»nmy  ^QciviUiierijf,  and  enthusiasm  afrUMt^  iV* 
A?  ^pQr$tiU<m  groftas  under  the  dominion  of  priests^ 
g^  ^thusiftsm  is  desttuctive  of  all  ecdesiasdcal  power^ 
ijei%  svfficiently  accounts  for  the  present  ^bsetvation* 
Not  to  mention,  that  enthusiasm,  being  the  infirmity  of 
bold  $&d  ambitious  tempers^  is  naturally  iU:compaiued 
witb  %  spirit  of  liber^ ;  as  superstition,  on  the  contrary^ 
reufd^s  men  tame  and  abject,  and  fits  them  for  slavery* 
We  Jdarn  from  English  history,  that,  during  the  civil 
wars,  the  Independents  and  Deists^  though  the  most  op- 
posite in  their  religious  principles  ;  yet  were  united  isl 
their  political  ones^  and  were  alike  passionate  for  a  com^ 
jnonwealtfa*  And  since  the  Origin  6f  Whig  and  7er^^ 
the  leaders  of  th^  Whigs  hare  either  been  Deists  or  proA 
i^sssed  Latitudinarians  in  their  jMrineiples  $  that  is,  friends 
to  toleration,  and  Indifferent  to  fiiiy  particular  seet  of 
Christians  :  While  the  sectaries,  who  have  dl  a  strong 
tincture  of  enthusiasm,  have  always^  without  exception^ 
concurred  with  that  party,  in  defence  of  ^ivil  liberty^ 
The  resemblance  in  their  superstiti^s  long  united  the 
High^hurch  Tories^  and  the  Roman  Catholics^  in  sup-^ 
port  of  prerogative  and  kingly  powt^r  ;  thotigh  experi^ 
ence  of  the  tolerating  spirit  <tf  the  Whigs  seems  of  latd 
to  have  reconciled  the  Catboiics  td  that  pftity. 

The  MoJinists  and  Jansenists  in  $*RAKe£  hav6  a  thouu 
^mi  unintelligible  disputes^  which  are  not  worthy  the 
reflection  d  a  nian  of  s^nse  :  But  i^rhat  plindpally  dis-^ 
tinguishes  these  two  sectsy  and  aldne  merits  attention^ 
is  the  different  spirit  of  thefir  religion.  The  Molinists^ 
conductedby  the  Jesuits^  dre  great  friends  td  superstition^ 
rigid  observers  of  external  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
devoted  to  At!  authority  of  the  priests,  and  to  tradition* 


Of  SuPERSTmoK  and  Ekthusiasm.  Si 

Thtjamenuti  are  enthusiasts,  and  zealous  promoters  of 
the  passionate  devotion,  and  of  the  inward  life ;  little  in- 
fluenced bj  authority ;  and,  in  a  word,  but  half  Catho- 
lics, The  consequences  are  exactly  conformable  to  the 
foregoing  reasoning.  Ther  yesuits  are  the  tyrants  of  the 
people,  and  the  slaves  of  the  court :  And  the  yansenifts 
preserve  alive  the  small  sparks  of  the  love  of  liberty 
wliich  ztt  to  be  found  in  the  Frekch  nation. 


Vol.  I. 
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OF  THE  DIGWTY  OR  MEANNESS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE, 


1  HERS  are  certain  ^cts,  whicli  secretly  form  them*. 

selves  in  the  learned  worlds  as  well  as  Actions  in  the 

political ;  and  though  sometimes  thej  come  not  to  an 

open  rupture,  they  give  a  different  turn  to  the  ways 

oi  thinking  of  those  who  have  taken  part  on  either  side. 

The  most  remarkable  of  this  kind  are  the  sects  found<- 

edon  the  different  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  dignity 

9f  human  nature  ;  which  is  a  point  that  seems  to  have 

divided  philosophers  and  poets,  as  well  as  divines,  from 

the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day*     Some  exalt 

our  species  to  the  skies,  and  represent  man  as  a  kind 

of  human  demigod,  who  derives  his  origin  from  hea»> 

ven^  and  retains  evident  marks  of  his  lineage  and  de^ 

scent.     Others  insist  upon  the  blind  sides  of  human  na-i 

tVire^  and  cam  discover  nothing,  except  vanity,  in  which 

man  surpasses  the  other  animals,  whom  he  affects  so 

much  to  despise.     If  an  author  possess  the  talent  of 

rhetoric  and  declamation,  he  commonly  takes  part  with 

the  former :  If  his  turn  lie  towards  irony  and  ridicule, 

he  naturaUy  Arows  himself  into  the  other  extreme. 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  those,  who  have  de* 
precibted  our  species,  have  been  enemies  to  virtue,  ^d 
We  exposed  the  frailties  of  their  fellow«-creatures  with 
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pij  bs^  intention.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sensible 
that  a  delicate  sense  of'morals,  especially  when  attended 
with  a  splenetio  ten^per,  is  apt  to  give  a  man  a  disgust 
of  the  world,  and  to  make  him  consider  the  common 
com'se  of  human  affairs  with  too  much  indignation.  I 
must,  however,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  sentiments  of 
those,  who  are  inclined  to  think  favourably  of  man* 
kind,  ar^  more  advantageous  to  virtue,  than  the  con- 
trary principles,  which  give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  our 
nature.  When  a  man  is  prepossessed  with  a  high  no- 
tion of  his  rank  and  characi;er  in  the  creation,  he  wi^ 
.  naturally  end^^vqur  to  ftct  up  to  it,  and  will  scorn  to  d<| 
a  base  or  vicious  action,  which  might  sink  him  below 
that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his  own  imagination. 
Accordingly  wg  find,  that  all  our  polite  and  fashion- 
able moralists  insist  upon  this  topic,  and  endeavour  to 
represent  vice  as  unworthy  of  man,  as  well  as  odious  in 
itself. 

We  find  few  disputes,  that  are  not  founded  on  some 
ambiguity  in  the  expression ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 

•  *  •  •  •  ' 

the  present  dispute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  meanness 
of  human  nature,  is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any 
other.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  consider, 
what  is  real,  and  what  is  only  verbal,  in  this  contro* 
versy- 

That  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  merit  and 
demerit,  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  'no  reason- 
able man  will  deny  :  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  in  afiixing 
the  term,  which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or 
blame,  we  are  commonly  more  influenced  by  compari- 
son  th^n  by  any  fixed  unalterable  standard  in  the  nature 
of  things.  In  like  manner,  quantity,  and  extension,  an^ 
bulk,  sbx  by  every  one  acknowledged  to  be  real  things: 
But  when  we  call  any  animal  great  or  littU,  wq  always 
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form  a  secret  comparison  betweeil  that  fknimkl  ptod 
others  of  the  same  species ;  and  it  is  that  comparison 
which  regulates  out  judgment  concerning  its  greatness. 
A  dog  and  a  horse  maj  be  of  the  verj  same  size^  whil^ 
theoiieis  ddmited  for  the  greatness  of  its  bulk,  and 
the  other  for  the  ^m^lness;  When  I  am  present^ 
therefore,  at  any  dispute^  I  always  consider  with  my* 
selfy  whether  it  be  a  question  of  comparison  or  not 
that  is  the  stibjett  of  the  controversy  \  and  if  it  bej^ 
whether  the  disputants  compare  the  same  objects  to« 
gether^  or  talk  of  things  that  are  widely  different. 

In  forming  oiit  notions  of  human  nature^  we  are  apt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  men  and  animals,  the 
tioiy  creatures  endowed  with  thought  that  fall  under 
onr  ^enses^    Certainly  this  com,pari$on  is  favourable 
to  mankind.     On  the  Mt  hand^   we  see  a  creature^ 
whose  thoughts  are  not  limited  by  any  narrow  bounds^ 
either  of  place  or  titne^    who  carries  his   researches 
into  the  nlost  distant  regions  ofthi$  globe;  and  beyond 
.  this  globe^  to  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies  ;  looks 
backward  to  consider  the  first  origin,  at  leasts  the  his- 
tory of  humdn  race  ;  casts  his  eye  forwslrd  tt>  see  the 
influence  of  his  iction  upon  posterity,  and  the  judgment^ 
which  will  be  fohned  of  his  character  a  thousand  years( 
hence  ;  a  creature,  who  traces  causes  and  effects  to  a 
great  length  and  intrict<!y  )  e'xtrac^ts  general  principles 
fitim  {iarticular  appearankes  ;  iniptdves'  upon  his  disco« 
veries ;  corrects  his  mistakes ;  and  makes  his  very  errors 
profitable.     On  the  other  hand^  we  aare  presented  with 
^  creature  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  linuted  in  its  ob- 
servations  ^d  reasonings  to  a  few  sensible  objects  which 
surrotind  it ;  t^ithoilt  ciiriosty^  withbut  foresight  $  blind- 
ly conducted  by  instinct^  and  attaining;  in  a  short  time, 
Hs  utmost  perfection  beyond  which  it  is  never  able  to 
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advance  a  single  step.  What  a  wide  difference  is  tbere 
between  these  creatures  !  And  how  exalted  a  notion 
must  we  entertain  of  the  former^  in  comparison  of  the 
latter  I 

There  are  too  means  commonly  employed  to  destroy 
this  conclusion  :  First,  By  making  an  onfkir  repredenta* 
lion  of  the  case,  and  insisting  only  upon  the  weaknesses 
(>f  human  nature.  And,  secondly.  By  forming  a  new  and 
isecret  comparison  between  man  and  beings  of  the  most 
perfect  wisdom^  Ampng  the  othe!r  excellencies  of  mak^ 
this  is  one,  that  he  can  form  aai  ideal  of  perfections  much 
^yond  what  he  has  expeii^ice  of  in  himself;  and  is  not 
limited  in  his  conception  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  can 
easily  exalt  his  notions,  andconceire  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge, which,  when  compared  to  his  own,  wiU  make  the 
latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and  will  cause  the  dif- 
ference between  that  aiid  the  saga|city  of  animsds,  in  a 
manner,  to  disappear  and  vanish!  Now  this  being  a 
^oint,  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human 
tmderstanding  faHs  infinitely  ^ort  of  perfect  wisdom ;  it 
is  proper  we  should  know  when  this  comparisoa  takes 
place,  thsrt  We  may  not  dispute  where  Acre  i%  no  real 
^difference  in  oiur  seniiments.^  Man  falls  much  more' 
short  of  perfect  wisdom,  and  even  of  his  own  ideas  •£ 
perfect  wisdom,  than  animals^  do  of  man ;  yet -the  latter 
difference  is  so  contsiderabley  thttt  nothing  but  a  compa- 
rison w(^  the  fov)ii«F  can  iliakeit  appear  of  little  mo-^ 
ment.  - 

-  It  is  also-  usual  %o^ compare  cme  nxxL  with  another ;.  and 
finding  very  few  wh#m  t^e  can  taill  %oise  or  virisamt^  we 
m^  a|»t  to  entermin  a^ccmt^nptiblenoti<»i  of  6ttr  species 
m  genef^.  That  we  mag^  be  s^sibk  of  the  fallacy  ef 
this  way  of  reasoning,^  we  may  observe  that  Aie  honour- 
able appelB^ions  of -wise  and  virtuous^  are  n«t  ftTmrgffit 
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U  any  ^ajicufSnf  icgjreit  of  Ubose  %d|i^l^  t^f^ihbM  and 
virtfu ;  h^fX  atise  ^l^ogether  from  &c  oompaiiadn  Wife 
snalc/r  licftwecQ  ^e  t^aa  ao4  tBiotbi^.  When  we  6nA  g 
inaiii  3¥^  amye^  a.t  socl^  ^  pkdi  of  wisdopi^  is  is  veijr 
taxeommwi  we  pr^^oancii  him  6  wise  num :  $o  tb|i,|  t/ii 
mjf  there  ste  ft^w  Wi^  men  fai  die  wprl^^  is  teajUij  tol 
eay  Aothixig ;  since  it  i$  oolj  \>j  ibftvc  ac^^ity  tbilt  thejr 
Atait  dmt  ifci>p(^tidii;  Were  the  lowest  of  pur  speoed 
te  wise  ts  TuUT^  or  Lo9r4  Bacok^  w^  shoxild  still  hav^ 
JKteoa  ltd  saj  ^t  thnre  ane  few  wise  n»ii;    For  in  thfit 

btte  We  dionld  exak  o^  notions  df  ms^onv  ^^  shoi^ 
Mt  pay  a  sisgnlar  booour  to  my  doei  who  was  A0t  ss^-* 
jpilarlj  diitbg^hed  by  his  tsle^tS;  In  li^e  maoncr^ 
I  haye  h^^aird  it  oB$erye4  by  thon^tless  p^p}^  that 
iJiece  are  few  wteien  possessed  of  beam^,  ia  eon4)ari<i 
son  of  ttose  wh<^  want  it  i  not  considering^  that  we  be<* 
stow  the  epithet  of  iea^iiful  obIj  oaa  S9^h  as  possess.a 
degree  of  beax^i  that  is  ccunlnta  to  thm  W^  a  few* 
The  same  d«;gree  of  beauty  ia  a  woman  is  caU^^d  d^or^ 
m^l^h  whtdti  is  treiited  as  real  beaai^  in  onie  of  ov^  se^ 

As  it  is  nisnalj  in  forming  a  uption  of  .ovr  ^pecies^  lo 
ampasrt  ;t  with  ^  otber  species  ^bove  or  below  it^  or 
iq  compaxd  th^  indiyidnals  of  tihe  species  sunqpg  thdn^' 
Selves ;  so  %^e  ofteti  dompare  tog^er  the  di&itot  ino-s 
419%$  or  actnating  prinoipleS  nf  hnioin  nature^  in  ordet 
to  regulate  orMr  judgment  oooctauag  it.  hfA^  inde^, 
^s  is  the  only  kind  of  eompaxisQn  i#hi^  is.tvosih  om* 
attention^  or  decides  any  thing  in  &e  present  question. 
Were  our  selfidb  and  vidous  prineiples  so  Jnaeh  predo- 
minant  above  our  aociid  and  Virtuoos^  as  is  asserted  .b^ 
toine  piiilosaphers^  we  bttgikt  undottbardly  to  entertain 
a  contemptiMe  notion  of  hnaun  nalnse« 

There  is  nmtb  of  a  dbpnte  of  words  in  aU  this  con« 
tromray,    Wfann  aman  denied  the  siocati^  «f  aP  ysi^ 
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K^  spirit  dr  slffection  to  a  ccmntry  and  ccrnimuiiity^  I  am 
aif  a  loss  wKat  to  think  of  hitn.  .  Perhaps  he  never  felt 
this  passion  in  so  clear  and  distinct  a  manner  as  to  remove 

all  his  doubts  con<:eniing  its  force  and  reality.  But 
when  he  proceeds  afterwards  to  reject  all  private  friend- 
ahipy  if  no  interest  or  self-love  intermix  itself ;  I  am 

then  confident  that  he  abuses  terms,  and  confoiiiids  the 
ideas  of  things  ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be 

^  selfish^  Of  rather  so  stupid/ as  to  ,make  no  difference 
between  one*  man  and  another,  and  give  no  preference 

-to  qualities^  which  engage  his  approbation  and  esteem. 

*}s  he  "also,  say  I^  as  ins^sible  to  anger  as  he  pretends 

I  to  be  td  friendship?  And  docs  injury  and  wrong  no 

•  more  affect  him  than  kindness  or  benefits  ?  Impos- 
'^sible:  He  does  not  know  himself  r  He  has  forgotten 

*  the  movements  of  hjls  heart ;  or  rather,^  he  makes  use 
•of  a  different  language  from  the  rest  of  his  coimtrymen, 
'  and  calls  not  things  by  their  proper  names*     What  saj 

*  you  of  natutal  affection  ?  (I  subjoin)  Is  that  also  a 
species  of  self-love  ?  Yes  :  All  is  self-love.  Ta»r 
children  are  loved  only  because  they  sire  yours :  Tour 
friend  for  a  like  reason :  And  ^our  country  engages 

*you  only  so  far  as  itl^s  a  connection  with  j^ovrx/^.* 
•Were  the  idea  of  self  removed,  nothing  would  affect 
you :    You  would  be  altogether  unactive  and  insen- 
sible :  Or,  if  you  ever  give  yourself  any  movement,  it 

•  would  only  be  from  vanity,  and  a  desire  of  fame  and 
reputation  to  this  same  self.     I  am  IvUling,  reply  I^  to 

-receive  your  interpretatipn  of  human  actions,  provided 
"you  admit  the  facts.  That  species  of  self-love,  whidi 
"displays  itself  in  kindness  to  others,  you  must  allow  to 
have  great  influence  over,  human  actidns^  and  even 
'  greater,  ot  matiy  occl^ions,  than  that  which  remains  in 
-  its  original  sha^  and  form,  s  figr  how  few  are  there, 
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who,  having  a  fiftmilj,  childreni  and  relations^  do  net 
spend  more  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of  these 
than  on  their  own  pleasures  ?  This,  indeed^  jou  justljf 
observe,' ma  J  proceed  from  their  self-love,  since  the 
prosperitjr  of  their  family  and  friends  is  one^  or  the 
chief,  of  their  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  chief  hpnour. 
Be  jou  also  one  of  these  selfish  men,  and  jou  are  sure 
•  of  every  one's  good  opinion  and  good  will ;  or,  not  to 
shock  your  ears  with  these  expressions,  the  self-love  of 
every  one,  and  mine  among  the  rest,  will  then  indiiae 
us  to  serve  you,  and  speak  well  of  you. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
astray  those  philosophers,  that  have  insisted  so  much 
on  the  selfishness  of  man.  In  iht  first  place,  they 
found,  that  every  act  of  virtue  or  friendship  was  at- 
tended with  a  secret  pleasure  ;  whence  they  concluded, 
that  friendship  and  virtue  could  not  be  disinterested* 
But  the  fallacy  of  this  is  obvious.  The  virtuous  sen« 
timent  or  passion  produces  the  pleasure,  and  does  not 
arise  from  it.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  my 
friend,  because  I  love  him  ;  but  do  not  love  him  for  the 
sake  of  that  pleasure. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that 
the  virtuous  are  far  from  being  indiiFerent  to  praise  ; 
and  therefore  they  have  been  represented  as  a  set  of 
vam-glorious  men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the 
Applauses  of  others.  But  this  also  is  a  fallacy.  It  is 
very  unjust  in  the  world,  when  they  find  any  tincture 
of  vanity  in  a  laudable  action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that 
account,  or  ascribe  it  entirely  to  that  motive.  The  case 
is  not  the  same  with  vanity,  as  with  other  passions. 
Where  avarice  or  revenge  enters  into  any  seemingly 
virtuous  action,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  determine  how 
far  it  enters,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  it  the  sole  ac. 
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Ps^img  pdiic$p)e.    3^  vmij  h  so  cjloselj  ^liei  «d 

fKOf^bfis  sp  oeRT  tjhf  love  of  Uu4ible  actions  for  ihsi^ 
gfn^^e,  lb«$  fh^e  pf^ims  nr^  mo^^  e«p9)>l^  of  mix- 
fjirf^  thfu^  9Py  Qtk^  kifl4$  of  »ffectioa ;  and  it  is  a}- 
fEi^^  i^pp$$iVie  td  Mvi9  tj]i3  Ifttter  without  som^  ^- 
g|F«e  <]#  <^  f<PPP«ir«  Aci^riiogly,  tv^  find,  lii»i  tlus 
p^««Q^  for  gl<^  W  alvtys  warped  and  varied  eecord^ 
ifig  to  tb^  particular  tai^te  pr  di$pP9itio«i  of  ih^  mini  on 
Whix^  il  iWi^.  JJjElip  bad  tfc^  sti»9  vanity  in  dnyiog 
a  chariot,  that  T^ ajak  bad  ipfc  goveniisig  the  empix«^ 
ynH^  ji^^tm  a»d  afciliitj.  To  Joye  t^  glprjr  pf  virtu- 
«ds^«fl49i9»  ^^  pro<if  ^  jihe  Ipye  pf  virlue* 
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OF  CIVIL  LIBBfOT. 


XflosE  who  ei^ifioj  their  pens  on  political  sBbjects, 
ftee  from  partj-orage,  and  partjr-rprejudicQSy  4:ultivatie 
«  sraence,  whicb»  of  all  others,  contribifttes  zno«t  to ' 
public  utiUtj,  aoid  eren  to  the  private  satiaf^ction  of 
those  who  addict  themselves  to  ^  stodj  of  it.  I  am 
apt»  boweyer,  to  entertain  a  suspicioDy  diat  the  waAd  is 
stBl  too  joung  to  fisc  maigr  gemoral  ttaXh^  m  polities 
srHeh  will  remain  true  to  tbe  latest  posieritj.  We  have 
iiot  as  yet  had  ei^kerienoe  of  Area  thousand  jears ;  so 
!diat  not  oolj  th^  axrl  of  seasoning  is  stiU  innperfect  in 
dus  science,  as  in  aE  othfirs^hut  we  even  waat  awfficient 
materials  npoa  which  we  can  reason.  It  is  fw>t  fii^ 
known  vih»t  degxM  of  xefinemient,  either  in  ▼irtuie  or 
tdee,  human  zsMx^  is  ansoefdHik  of^  n«r  whftt  maj  W 
expected  ofmagikinrl  irom  anj  prcs^  reTolntion  in  their 
«di}cationy  cus^ttais,  or  pciiidipks*  iijifi»x/^yEi»  was  c^- 
tainly  a  great  ^euns ;  hut,  haimg  confin^  U^  stndy  to 
the  furiousnsid  ^amdcaJi  goYcnxments  ot  mpit^nt  tinner, 
at  to  the  Htde  disordfiriy  pfdncipaUlioa  of  lii^hy,  his 
seasonings,  especialljr  upon  moniffchical  .gorex^uMUt,^ 
hskre  beenfound.eztre0:n£lj  defective ;  and  tbtae  scaroely 
is  any  maxim  in  his  Prince  which  subsequent  expetiesKe 
has  notetij^rcsly  rejFuted.  "A  weak  prince,"  s^ays  he,"isin- 
capable  pf  rgcqiving  good  counsel  j  for,  if  he  consult  with 
sevjeral^  be  wiU  not  be  able  to  choose  among  th^ir  different 
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counsels.  If  he  abandon  himself  to  one,  that  ministi^r  nia^ 
perhaps  have  capacitj^but  he  will  not  long  be  a  minister : 
He  will  be  sure  to  dispossess  his  master,  and  place  himself 
and  his  family  upon  the  throne."  I  mention  this,  among 
inanj  iQStances  of  the  errors  of  that  politician^  proceed- 
ing, in  a  great  metsure^  frozki  his  having  lived  in  tod 
early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  be  a  good  judge  of  political 
truth.  Almost  all  the  princes  of  Europe  are  at  present 
governed  by  their  ministers,  and  have  been  so  for  neaf 
.two  dentiiries  ;  and  yet  no  such  event  has  ever  happen- 
iftd,  or  can  possibly  happen.  Sejanus  might  project  d<J- 
throning  the  Cjesars  ;  but  Fleurt,  though  ever  90 
vicious,  could  not^  while  in  his  senses,  entertain  the  least 
hopes  of  dispdssessing  the  Boxjrboks. 

Trade  wsts  never  esteemed  an  affair  of  state  ^  the 
last  century  \  and  there  sparcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on 
politics  who  his  m^e  mention  of  it  *.     Even  the  Ita- 
lians have  kept  a  profound  silence  with  regard  to  k^ 
though  it  hds  now  engaged  the  thief  sttteiltiDn;  as  well 
of  ministers  of  state  as  of  speculative  reasoners;     The 
grciat  opulence,  grandeur^  and  military  atcfaieTements  of 
"the  two  maritime  powersj  seem  first,  to  havfe  instructed 
^mankind  in  the  iniportance  of  an  extensive  comriierce; 
*"   Having  therefor^  intended^  in  this  essay;  to  make  si 
full  comparison  of  civil  liberty  and  absolute  government, 
and  to  show  the  great  advantages  of  the  fbfmei:  above  the 
latter  ;  I  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  no  man  iii 
this  age  was  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  an  underta- 
king ;  and  that  whatever  any  one  shotdd  advance  on  that 
head  would,  in  all  probability,  be  refuted  by  furthei^ 
experience^  and  be  rejected  by  posterity.   Such  ntighty 


*  XsNOPHON  mentions  it,  but  with  a  doubt  if  it  be  of  any  advan^ 
tage  to  a  state.  "Elit  xa\  ifjL:togid  oftxtl  rt  ^oKlf,  &c.  Xin,  Hxtfto* 
Plato  totally  excludes  it  from  his  imaginary  republic.  De  legibu^ 
lib.  iv. 
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i^olutlaas  haye  happened  in  faum?m  affairs,  and  so 
mamj  events  have  arisen  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
the  ancients,  that  thej  are  sufficient  to  beget  the  suspi<« 
cbn  of  still  further  changes* 

It  had  been  observed  bj  the  ancients,  that  all  the  art& 
and  sciences  arose  among  free  nations;  and  that  the 
Persians  and  Eotptiaks,  notwithst^ndbg  their  ease« 
opulence,  and  luxury,  made  but  faint  effi>rts  towarda  a 
relish  in  those  finer  pleasures,  which  were  carried  to  such 
perfection  by  the  Greeks,  amidst  continual  wars,  .a^t^ 
tended  with  poverty,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  pf  lif  ^ 
and  manners*  It  had  also  been  observed,  that,  when  the 
Greeks  lost  their  liberty,  though  they  increased  migh« 
tily  in  riches  by  means  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  ^ 
yet  the  arts,  from  that  moment,  declined  among  them, 
and  have  never  since  been  able  to  raise  their  head  in 
that  climate.  Learning  was  transplanted  to  Rome,  the 
only  firee  nation  at  that  time  in  the  universe  ;  and  having^ 
met  with  &o  favourable  a  soil,  it  made  prodigious  shoots 
for  above  a  century  ;  till  the  decay  of  liberty  produced 
also  the  decay  of  letters,  and  spread  %  total  barbarism 
Qver  the  world.  From  these  two  experiments,  of  which 
^ch  was  double  in  its  kind,  and  shewed  the  fall  of  learn* 
ing  in  absolute  governments,  as  well  as  its  rise  in  popu^ 
lar  ones,  LoNGiNUS  thought  himself  sufficiently  justi- 
fied in  assertiqg,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  could  never 
fiourish  but  in  a  free  government :  And  in  this  opinion 
h^  has  been  followed  by  several  eminent  writers  *  in  our 
Qwn  cjqjmtry,  who  either  confined  their  view  merely  to 
ancient  factS;^  or  entertained  too  great  a  partiality  in  fa« 
vom*  of  that  form  of  government  established  among  US4 


•  Mf  AooyioN  and  X^oao  Shafts SBui^r, 
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Bm  what  t^oidd  ibtse  i^riters  have  said  to  the  h^ 
9tmi^e&  tt£  moderfi  Rom x  imd  Florxvcc  ?  Of  which 
the  fytiMr  carried  to  perfeotod  all  thft  finer  arts  oiictdp^ 
tnre,  painting,  and  music,  as  well  as  poetrjf ,  though  it 
gfdfiiWd  uiuiei'  t3rraiiny,«id  tinder  the  tytaniiy  df  priests: 
While  the  lattef  tuade  its  chief  ptdgreM  hi  the  9tu  atid 
sciences,  after  it  began  td  kse  its  lifaetty  hy  the  ttsturpa^* 
tiofx  of  the  family  of  M£i>iei.  AaiosTO,  Tasso,  Ga-» 
tihto,  mote  than  Raphael,  and  MiOBAtt  Ai^6£lo, 
wete  not  bofn  in  republics.  And  though  the  Lohbaud 
siebool  was  famous  as  well  as  the  Rom  ah,  yet  the  V£« 
IP£tlAl^s  have  had  the  smallest  share  in  its  honoiits,  and 
seem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italiaks,  in  their  ge« 
nitis  fot  the  arts  and  Scie&ces.  R0B£KS  established  his 
school  at  AKtwSKJP^  not  at  Amsteabam  :  Dresoev, 
ilot  HAk bur6}},  is  the  dentre  of  politenessin  Gehm  ant. 

But  the  most  eminent  instance  of  the  flourishing  of 
learning  in  absolute  govemmems  is  that  of  France, 
which  scarcely  ever  enjoyed  any  established  liberty, 
and  3^t  has  carried  the  arts  and  sdeni^s  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  any  other  nation*  The  £K6tisR  are,  perhapsi 
greater  plulosophers  ;  the  ITALIANS  better  painters  and 
musitiaiis ;  the  ROM  A)f  s  were  greater  orators :  But  the 
FKt^ttt  are  the  only  peopk,  e^^cept  the  Greeks,  who 
haire  been  at  once  philosophers,  poets,  orators,  histo- 
rians, painters,  architects,  sculptors,  and  musicians. 
With  regard  to  the  stage,  they  have  ejtcelled  even  the 
GREEKS,  who  far  excelled  the  EnoLish.  And,  in  com- 
inon  life,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  perfected  that 
art,  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  of  any,  PjSrt  de  Fhre, 
fhe  att  of  society  and  conversation* 
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If  #6  <^ft»i^  the  stflife  6f  the  mmus  m&fHihtwrta 
is  our  6wn  d&^ttf,  HoRAU's  obsennltiony  iHth  r^pvd 
to  the  R(>MAils^  may  in  a  gt^t  mUsutt  be  applied  to 

•--u^^tf  J  /^  hngum  iamiM  4tvUm 

MaMirk^i,  i^ditqui  tnAium  Vestigift  rttris« 
Thfc  ekga^ee  ftlid  prbpfkty  of  kljk  h&re  been  veijf 
ftiucb  negleet^d  among  us*  We  have  no  dictumaxy  of 
ismi  kftguage,  aad  scireely  a  tolerable  graaunar.  The 
fi^  polite  proB^  we  hav%  w&$  writ  by  a  man  who  is  stiU 
Idive  *4  As  to  S?li At,  LocicXy  and  even  TawruB,  they 
knew  too  little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  esteemed  elegant 
writers.  The  prose  of  BacoKj^  HAHRiirGtoNf  and 
MiLTOir,  is  altogether  stiff  and  pedantic^  thongh  their 
sense  be  excellent.  Men,  in  diis  cotmtryj^  have  been  so 
lUttch  occupied  in  the  great  disputes  of  Rtiigion,  Politics^ 
alnd  PhUosapbyf  that  they  had  no  relish  for  the  seemingly 
aiinute  observations  of  gnunmar  and  criticispi*  And* 
though  this  turn  of  thinking  must  have  considerably 
improired  our  seiise  and  otit  talent  of  reasoningj,  it  must 
beconfess6d«  that^  evim  in  those  sciences  above-men« 
ti(med|  we  have  not  any  standards-book  whieh  n^  can 
tralisdiit  to  posterity :  And  th«  Utmoat  we  have  to  boast 
of  slire  a  few  essays  t^wardft  a  more  just  philosophy  1 
which  iiide^d  ptoiiiise  well,  but  have  not  as  yet  reached 
aii^  degte^  of  perfection, 

It  has  becomo  an  establishe4  opinion,  that  commerce 
caii  tieve:ir  flotirish  but  in  a  free  government ;  and  ihis 
opinion  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger  ex-* 
perience  than  the  foregoing,  with  regard  to  the  arts  and 
^iences.  If  we  trace  commerce  in  its  progress  through 

TttlE,  Atd£irS,  STRAGtT8£>  CaRTHAGE,  VsKICE;|  Flp4 

•  Pr  SwirT, 
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&EVOE,  Genoa,  Antwerp,  Holland,  England,  &c« 
we  shall  always  find  it  to  have  fixed  its  seat  in  free  go* 
vermnents.  The  three  greatest  trading  towns  now  in 
Europe,  are, London,  Amsterdam,  a^d  Hamburgh  ;. 
all  free  cities,  and  Protestant  cities  ;  that  is,  enjoying 
a  double  liberty.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
ihe  great  jealousy  entertained  of  late,  with  regard  to 
the  commerce  of  France,  seems  to  prove  that  this 
maxim  *  is  no  more  certain  and  infallible  than  the 
foregoing,  and  that  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  {»:ince 
may  become  our  rivals  in  commerce^  a$  well  as  iu 
learning. 

Durst  I  deliver  my  opinion  in  an  adair  of  so  mucb 
uncertainty,  I  would  assert,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  French,  there  is  something  hurtful  to 
commerce  in:herent  in  the  very  nature  of'  absolute  go- 
vernment, and  inseparable  from  it :  Though  the  reason:, 
T  should  assign  for  this  opinion  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  is  commonly  insisted  on.  Private  pro-r 
perty  seems  to  me  almost  as  secure  in  a  civilized  Eurq- 
PEAN  monarchy  as  in  a  republic ;  nor  h  iznger  much 
apprehended,  in  snth  a  government,  from  the  violence  of 
the  sovereign,  more  than  we  commonly  dread  harm  from 
thunder,  or  earthqu^es,  or  any  accident  the  most  unu-f 
sual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice,  the  spur  of  ^dustry, 
is  so  obstinate  a  passion,  and  works  its  way  through  so. 
many  real  dangers  and  difficulties,  that  it  ii/not  likely 
to  be  scared  by  an  imaginary  daftg^,-which  ^5  so  small, 
that  it  scarcely  admits  of  calculation.  Commek'ce,  there* 
fore,  in  my  opinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  absolute  govern- 
ments, not  because  it  is  there  less  secure,  but  because  it  is 
less  honourable.  A  subordination  of  rank  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  monarchy.  Birth,  titles, 
apd  place^  must  be  honoured  abovci  industry  and  riches. 


r   ' 
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A^  while  these  notions  prevail^  all  the  considerable 
traders  will  be  tempted  to  throw  up  their  commerce,  in 
order  to  purchase  some  of  those  ^{dojments,  to  which 
privileges  and  honours  are  annexed* 

Since  I  am  upon  this,  head,  of  the  alterations  which 
tune  has  produced^  or  maj  produce  in  politics,  I  must 
ob^erv^^  that  all  kinds  of  gdvemment,  free  and  absolute^ 
seem  to  have  undergone,  in  modem  times,  a  great  change 
for  the  better,  with  regard  both  to  foreign  and  domestic 
hianagement*  The  balance  of  power  is  a  secret  in  poli- 
tics|  fully  known  only  to  the  present  age  ;  and  I  must 
addjihat  the  internal  Police  of  states  has  also  received 
great  improvements  within  the  last  century*  We  are 
informed  by  Sallust,  .that  Catiline's  ahny  was 
much  augmented  by  the  accession  of  the  highwaymen  a» 
bout  Rome  ;  though  I  believe,  that  all  of  that  profession, 
Who  are  at  present  dispe:(^ed  over  Europe,  would  not  a- 
tnount  to  a  regimenti  In  Cicero's  pleadings  for  MiLO, 
\  find  this  argument,  among  others>  made  use  of  to  prove, 
that  his  client  had  not  assassinated  Clodius.  Had  MiLO, 
said  hci  intended  to  have  killed  Clodius,  he  had  not 
attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  city :  He  had  way-laid  him  at  night,  near  the 
suburbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pretended,  that  he 
%as  killed  by  robbers  ^  and  the  frequency  of  the  acci- 
d«it  would  have  favoured  the  deoeit.  This  is  a  sur- 
prismg  proof  of  the  loose  polity  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
aumBer  and  force  of  these  robbers;  since  Clodius* 
Was  at  that  time  attended  by  thirty  slaves,  who  were 
C(my)letely  armed>  and  sufficiently  accustomed  to  bloodP 


^  FUi  Ait*  Pei,  in  Orai.  pro  Mihne, 

Vot.  I.  H 
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and  danger  in  the  frequent  tumults  excited  by  ttstt  sediJ» 
tious  tribune. 

But  though  all  kinds  of  government  be  improved  ill 
modem  times,  yet  monarchical  government  seems  t« 
have  made  the  greatest  advances  towards  perfection.  It 
may  now  be  afiirmed  of  civilized-monarchies,  what  was 
formerly  said  in  praise  of  republics  alone,  that  they  are 
a  government  o/LawSy  not  of  Men.  They  are  found  sus- 
ceptible of  order,  method,  dnd  Constancy,  to  a  suripfising 
degree.  Property  is  there  secure  ;  industry  encou- 
il^aged ;  the  arts  flotirish  ;  and  the  prince  lives  secure 
^mong  his  subjects,  like  a  father  among  his  children. 
There  are,  perhaps,  and  have  been  for  twp  centuries, 
near  two  hundred  absolute  princes,  grea;t  and  small,  in 
Europe  ;  and  alldwing  twenty  years  to  each  reign,  we 
may  suppose,  that  there  have  been  in  the  -^hole  two 
thoussdid  monarchs  or  tyfiants^\as  the  Cre£K:S  would 
have  called  them :  Yet  o£  these  there  has  not  been  one, 
not  even  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  so  bad  as  Tiberius;, 
Calioula,  Nei^O,  or  DomitiaNj  who  were  four  iii 
twelve  amongst  the  Rohan  ^^perors.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  that  though  moaarehical  governments 
have  approached  nearer  to  popular  ones,  in  gentleness 
and  stability ;  they  are  still  inferior.  Our  modem  edu- 
cation and  ctfstoms  instil  more  humamty  and  mode- 
ration than  the  ancient ;  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  overcome  entirely  the  disaidvantages  of  that  form. of 
government. 

But  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjecture, 
which  seems  probable,  but  which  posterity  alone  cstn 
fully  judge  of.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchical 
governments  there  is  a  source  of  improvement,  and  ifi 
popular  governments  a  source  of  degeneracy,  which  in 
time  will  bringthese  species  of  civil  polity  still  nearer  an 
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tqualiiy .  Th«  greatest  abuses,  which  arise  in  France, 
the  most  perfect  model  of  pure  monarchy,  j^roceed  not 
firolOQ.  the  number  or  weight  of  the  taxes,  beyond  what 
aie  to  be  met  with  in  free  ^bimtries  ;  but  Irom  the  ex-* 
pensive,  unequal,  arbitrary,  and  intricate  method  of  le- 
vying  them,  by  which  the  industry  of  th6  poor,  Especi- 
ally of  the  peasants  and  farmers,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
discouraged,  and  agriculture  rendered  a  beggarly  and 
slavish  employment.  But  to  whose  advantage  do  these 
abuses,  tend  ?  If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  they  might  be 
esteemed  inherent  m  that  form  of  government ;  since 
the  nobility  are  the  true  supports  of  monarchy  ;  and 
it  is  natural  their  interest  should  be  more  consulted, 
in  such  a  constitution,  than  that  of  the  people.  But 
the  nobility  are,  in  re'ality,  the  chief  losers  by  this 
oppression ;  since  it  ruins  their  estates,  and  beggars 
their  tenants.  The  only  gamers  by  it  are  the  Finaft" 
tiers  ;  a  race  of  ihen  rather  odious  to  the  nobility  and 
the  whole  kingdom.  If  a  prince  or  minister,  therefore, 
should  arise,  endowed  with  suifHcient  discernment  to 
know  his  own  and  the  public  interest,  and  with  sufficient 
force  of  mind  to  break  through  ancient  customs,  we 
Inight  expect  to  see  these  abuses  remedied  ;'  in  which 
tase  the  difference  between  that  absolute  government 
and  our  free  6ne,  would  not  appear  so  considerable  as 
at  present. 

The  source  of  degenerftCy,  which  may  be  remarked  in 
free  governments^  consists  in  the  piractice  of  contracting 
debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which 
taxes  may,  in  time^  become  altogether  intolerable,  and 
all  the  property  of  the  state  be  brought  into,  the  hands 
of  the  public.  This  practice  is  of  modern  date.  The 
Atheniaks,  though  governed  by  a  republic,  paid  near 
two  hundred  pgr  cent,  for  those  sums  of  money,  which 
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any  emergence  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  torrow  ^ 
as  we  learn  from  Xenophon  *.  Among  the  moAemSy 
the  Dutch  first  introduced  the  practice  of  borrowing 
great  sums  at  low  interest,  and  have  Well  nigh  ruiioed 
then^elves  by  it.  Absolute  princes  have  also  contractei 
debt ;  but  as  an  absolute  prince  may  make  ^  bankruptcy 
when  he  pleases,  his  people  can  never  be  oppressed  by  his 
debts.  In  popular  governments,  the  peojple,  and  chiefly 
those  who  have  the  highest  offices,  being  commonly  th6 
public  creditors,  it  is  difficult  for  the  state  to  make  use 
of  this  remedy,  which,  however  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary,  is  always  cruel  and  barbarous.  This,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  an  inconvenience,  which  nearly  threat- 
ens all  free  governments ;  especially  our  own,  at  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs.  And  what  a  strong  motive 
IS  this,  to  encrease  our  frugality  of  public  money  ;  lest, 
for  want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the  multiplicity  of 
taxes,  or  what  is  worse^  by  our  public  impotence  and 
inability  for  defence,  to  curse  our  very  liberty,  and  wish 
ourselves  in  the  same  state  of  servitude  with  all  the  na- 
tions that  surround  us  ? 


^  KrvTiv  #f  9LW*  oulf 9VC  ffv  0ortf  «ka»»  nrva'aeivrtf  t»Virif  m^  «v  avir^o* 
xar'  fviflcvrovii  ortt  w  ff0-firf>')(O0-<ir|or  yaf  fivav  f^rtUe-etvrst,  tyyvt  ^vmv 
urtiTot  (nrcci.        flEH.  nOFOI* 
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OF  ELOQUENCE. 


1  HOSE  who  consider  the  periods  and  revolutions  of 
human  kind,  as  represented  in  history,  are  entertained 
with  a  spectacle  full  of  pleasure  and  variety,  and  see, 
with  surprise,  the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of 
the  same  species  susceptible  of  such  prodigious  changes 
in  different  periods  of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  civil  history,  thete  is  found  a  much 
greater  uniformity  than  in  th)e  history  of  learning  and 
science,  and  that  the  wars,  negociations,  and  politics  of 
one  age,  resemble  more  those  of  another  than  the  taste^ 
wit,  and  speculative  principles.  Interest  and  ambition, 
honour  and  shame,  friendship  and  enmity,  gratitude 
and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all  public  trans«- 
actions ;  and  these  passions  are  of  a  very  stubborn  and 
untractable  nature,  in  comparison  of  the  sentiments  and 
understanding,  which  are  easily  varied  by  education  and 
example.  The  GoTHS  were  much  more  inferior  to 
the  Romans,  in  taste  and  science,  than  in  courage  and 
virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  so  widely  differ- 
ent ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  even  this  latter  period  of 

human  learning  is,  in  many  respects,  of  an  opposite  cha<. 

racter  to  the  ancient ;  and  that^  if  we  be  superior  in 

H3 
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philosophy,  we  are  still,  notwithstanding  all  pur  refine« 
ments,  much  infeijor  in  eloquence^ 

In  ancic|nt  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thon^ght  to 
require  so  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  speaking  in 
public  ;  and  some  eminent  writers  have  pronounced  the 
talents,  even  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher,  to  be  of  an 
inferior  nature  to  those  which  are  requisite  for  such  an 
uildertaking.     Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of 
them,   but  one  accomplished   orator  ;    and   whatever 
praises  the  other  celebrated  speakers  might  merit,  they 
were  still  esteemed  much  inferior  to  these  great  models 
of  eloquence.     It  is  observable,  that  the  ancient  critics 
could  scarcely  find  two  orators  in  any  agej  who  deserved 
to  be  placed  precisely  in  the  s^me  rank,  and  possessed 
the  same  degree  of  merit.     Galvus,  CiEjLius,  Curio, 
HoRTENsrus,  C  JESAR,  rose  one  above  another  :  But  the 
greatest  of  that  age  was  inferior  to  Cicero,  the  most 
eloquent  speaker  that  had  ever  appeared  in  Rome. 
Those  of  fine  taste,  however,  pronounced  this  judgment 
of  the  Romaic  orator,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian;,  that 
both  of  them  surpassed  in  eloquence  all  that  had  ever 
appeared,  but  that  they  were  far  from  reaqhing  the 
perfection  of  their  art,  which  was  infinite,    and  not 
only  exceeded  human  force  to  attain,  but  human  imar 
gination  to  conceive.     Cicero  declares  himself  satis- 
fied with  his  own  performances  ;  nay,  even  with  those 
of  Demosthenes.      It(f  sunt  aviJce  Csf  cafaces  mea 
aures,  says  he,  ^  semper  aliquid  immensum^  infmitum^ 
que  desiderant. 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England  alonp 
possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legis- 
lature such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed 
to  lie  imder  the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  has 
Et^glakd  to  boast  of  in  this  particular  I  In  enumerating 
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the  gre^t  men,  who  have  done  honour  to  our  country, 
we  exult  in  our  poets  and  philosophers  ;  but  what  ora- 
tors are  ever  mentioned  ?  Or  where  axe  the  monuments 
^  their  genius  to  be  met  with  ?  There  are  founds  in- 
deed, in  our  histories,  the  nances  of  several,  who  di- 
rected the  resolutions  of  our  p^lianient :  But  neither 
themselves  nor  others  have  tak^n  the  pains  to  preserve 
their  speeches  :  and  the  authority,  which  they  posses- 
sed, seems  tp  have  been  owing  to  their  experience,  wis*- 
dom,  or  power,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory. 
At  present,  there  are  above  half  a  dozen  spe^ers  in 
the  two  houses^  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
have  reached  very  near  the  same  pitch  of  eloquence  ; 
and  no  man  pretends  to  give  any  one  the  preference 
above  the  rest.  This  seems  to  me  a  certain  proof,  that 
none  of  them  have  attained  much  beyond  a  mediocrity 
in  their  art,  an4  that  the  species  of  eloquence,  which 
they  aspire  to,  gives  no  exercise  to  the  sublimer  fajquU 
ties  of  the  mind,  but  m?.y  l;>e  rc?iched  by  ordinary  ta- 
lents and  a  slight  application.  A  hundred  pabinet-ma- 
kers  in  London  can  work  a  table  or  9  chair  equally 
^ell ;  but  no  one  ppet  can  write  verses  with  such  spi- 
rit and  elegance  as  Mr  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that,  wh^n  Q£M0STH£N£3  was  to  plead, 
all  ingenious  men  floc)^ed  to  Athens  from  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Greece,  as  to  th^  most  celebrated 
spectacle  of  the  world*.  At  London  you  may  see 
pien  saunte^ring  in  the  court  of  requests,  while  the  most 


*  Ne  illud  quidem  intelligunt,  non  modo  ita  memoriae  proditum  esse, 
sed  ita  necesse  fuisse,  cum  Demosthenes  dicturus  esset,  ut  concursus, 
todiendi  causa,  ex  tota  Grjecia  fierent.  At  cum  istiATTi^i  dlcunt, 
Hon  modo  a  corona  (q^od  est  if  sum  miserabile)  sed  etiam  ab  advocatis 
relipquupt^,  -X!icsRo  4*  Qhtu  QraUrilur^ 
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important  debate  is  carrying  on  in  the  two  hpuses  ;  v^d 
many  dp  not  think  themselr^s  sufficiently  compensa- 
ted for  the  losing  of  their  dinnerS|  by  all  the  eloquence 
of  our  most  celebrated  spea|&ers.  Whp^  oW  Cibbe^ 
is  to  act,  the  curiosity  of  several  is  more  excited,  than 
when  pur  prime  minister  is  to  4efend  himself  from  a 
motion  for  his  removal  or  impeachment. 

Even  q^  person,  unacquainted  with  the  npbl©  Tcniains 
of  ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  strokes,  that 
the  style  or  species  of  their  eloquence  -v^as  infinitely 
more  sublime  than  that  which  modem  orators  aspire 
to.    How  absurd  would  it  appear^,  in  our  temperate  and 
calm  speakers,  to  make  use  of  an  Apostrophey  like  that 
noble  one  of  Demosthenes^^  so  much  celebrated  by 
QuiNTiLiAN  and  Longinus^  when,  justifying  the  un- 
successful battle  qf  Ch-eronea,  he  breaks  out,  *♦  No,. 
my  FellowrCitizens,  No :  Yoii  have  not  erred.  I  s;wear 
by  the  manes  of  those  herof  s,  who  fought  for  the  same 
cause  in  the  plf^ins  of  Marathon  and  Plat-«a." 
Who  could  now  endure  such  a  bold  and  poetical  figure, 
as  that  which  Cicero  employs,  after  describing,  in  the 
most  tragic^  terms^  the  crui^ifixion  of  a  Roman  citi- 
:pen  ?  ^^  Should  I  p^int  the  horrors  pf  this  scene,  not  to 
Roman  citizens,  not  to  the  allies  of  our  ^tate^^  not  to 
those  who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  Name,  not 
even  to  men,  but  to.  |)rute-creatures  5  or,  to  go  farther, 
should  I  lift  up  my  voice,  ia  the  most  desolate  solitude, 
to  the  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those 
rude  and  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  with  horror 
and  indignation  at  the  recital  of  so  enormous  an  a^tion*.*^ 


*  ^Tfae  origiiial  is :  ^  Quod  |i  haee  neis  ad  dTts  Romakqs,  npp  ad 
^quos  aniioot  noKne  cmtatis,  nan  td  eot  qui  popnli  Romaki  nomeff 
audissent ;  deoique,  li  nan  ad  homines  venim  ad  beitiat ;  ant  etiam,  n* 
iongint  progredlar,  ti  In  aliqna  desertisiu^a  tolitv^dine,  ad  sua  ^  *4 
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With  vihsit  a  blaze  of  eloquence  must  such  a  sentence  be 
surrounded  to  give  it  grace,  or  cause  it  to  make  any  iin*- 
pression  on  the  hearers  ?  And  what  noble  art  and  sub* 
lime  talents  are  requisite  to  arrive,  by  just  degrees,  at  a 
sentiment  so  bold  and  excessive:  To  inflame  tke  audi- 
ence, %Q  as  to  make  them  accompany  the  speaker  in 
such  violent  passions,  and  such  elevated  conceptions  : 
and  to  conceal,  under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  arti- 
fice, by  which  all  this  is  effectuated  !  Should  this  sen- 
jiment  even  appear  to  us  excessive,  as  perhaps  it  justly 
may,  it  will  at  least  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of 
ancient  eloquence,  where  such  swelling  expressions 
were  not  rejected  as  wholly  monstrous  and  gigantic. 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, was  the  vehemence  of  action,  observed  in  the  an- 
cient orators.  The  supplosio  pedh^  or  stamping  with 
the  foot,  was  one  of  the  most  usual  and  moderate 
gestures  which  they  made  use  of*  ;  though  that  is  now 
esteemed  too  violent,  either  for  the  senate,  bar,  or  pul- 
pit, and  is  only  admitted  into  the  theatre,  to  accompany 
the  most  violent  passions,  which  are  there  represented. 
One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  we  may 
ascribe  so  sensible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  latter  ages. 
The  genius  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is,  perhaps, 
equal :  The  modems  have  applied  themselves,  with 
great  industry  and  success,  to  all  the  other  arts  and 


scopulos  hxc  conqvcri  &  deplontfc  vellem,  tuntii  omnia  muti  atque 
inanima,  tanta  &  tarn  u^digna  rerum  atrocitate  commovcrentur. 

Cxc.  in  Vcr^ 

*  Ubi  dolor?  Ubi  ardor  anjnii,qut  etiam  ex  infantiumingeniiselicere 
foces  &  querelas  «oIct  ?  nulla  perturbatio  animi,  nulla  corporis:  frons 
Bon  pcrcussa,  non  femur ;  pedis  {qu9d  mitknum  at)  oatti  iDpploiio.  Ita* 
qne  tantiim  abimt  ut  inflanmaret  Bostrotanimoy;  waiiiiim  iito  loco  tix 
t^ebamvs.  Cxcxao  de  Clarb  Oratonlmi. 
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sc^iences  :  And  a  learned  nation  possesses  a  populai^ 
government ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  requisite 
for  the  full  display  of  thfese  noble  talents :  But  not^ 
withstandiiig  all  these  advantages,  our  progress  in  elo- 
quence is  very  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  the 
advances  which  we  have  made  fQ  9H  other  parts  of 
ieaming. 

Shall  we  assert,  that  the  strains  of  ancient  eloquence 
ate  unsuitable  to  our  age,  an4  ought  not  to  be  imitated 
by  modem  orators  ?  Whatever  reasons  may  be  made 
use  of  to  prove  this,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  be 
found,  upon  examination^  to  be  unsound  and  unsatis-t 
factory, 

First,  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  times,  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  kam*, 
ing,  the  mimicipal  laws,  in  every  state,  were  Ijut  few 
and  simple,  apd  the  decision  of  causes  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  left  to  the  equity  and  conmion  sense  of  the 
judges.  The  study  of  the  laws  was  not  then  a  laborious 
occupation,  requiring  the  drudgery  pf  a  whole  life  to 
finish  it,  and  incompatible  with  every  other  study  or 
professipn.  Tfhe  great  statesmen  and  generals  among  the 
Romans  were  all  lawyers  ;  and  Cicero,  to  shew  the 
facility  of  acquiring  this  science,  declares,  that  in  the 
midst  of  aU  his  occupationS|  he  would  imdertake,  in  a 
few  days,  to  nLak.e  hinciself  a  complete  civilian.  Now, 
where  a  pleader  addresses  himself  to  the  equity  of  his 
judges,  he  has  much  mbre  room  to  display  his  eloquence, 
than  where  he  must  draw  his  arguments  from  strict  laws, 
statutes,  and  precedents.  In  the  former  case,  many  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  in  ;  many  personal  considera-. 
tions  regarded  ;  and  even  favour  and  inclination,  which 
it  belongs  to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and  eloquence,  to 
conciliate,  may  be  disguised  under  the  appearance  of 
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equity.  But  how  shall  a  modem  lawyer  have  leisure  to 
quit  his  toilsome  occupations,  in  order  to  gather  the 
flowers  of  Parnassus  ?  Or  what  opportunity  shall  he 
have  of  displaying  them,  amidst  the  rigid  and  subtle  ar^ 
gumentSy  objecticms,  and  replies,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
make  use  of  ?  The  greatest  genius,  and  greatest  orator, 
who  should  pretend  to  plead  before  the  Cbamceilor,  after 
a  month's  study  of  the  laws,  would  only  labour  to  mako 
himself  ridiculous. 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumstance,  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  discpuragement  to 
eloquence  in  modem  times  :  But  I  assert,  that  it  will  not 
entirely  account  for  the  decline  pf  that  noble  art.  It 
may  banish  oratory  from  Westminster-Hall,  but  not 
£rom  either  house  of  parliament.  Among  the  Atheni- 
ans, the  Areopagites  expressly  forbade  all  allurements 
of  eloquence  ;  and  some  have  pretended  that  in  the 
Greek  orations,  written  in  the  judiciary  form,  there  is 
not  so  bold  and  rhetorical  a  %tjle  as  appears  in  the  Ro- 
man. But  to  what  a  pitch  did  the  Athenians  carry 
their  eloquepce  in  the  deliberative  kind,  when  affairs  of 
state  were  canvassed,  and  the  liberty,  happiness,  and  ho- 
nour of  the  republic?  were  the  subject  of  debate?  Dis- 
putes of  this  nature  elevate  the  genius  above  all  others, 
and  give  the  fiille^t  scope  to  eloquence  ;  ^ind  such  dis- 
putes are  very  frequent  in  this  nation. 

Secondly f  It  may  be  pre(:ended  that  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence is  owing  to  the  superior  good  sense  of  the  mo- 
dems, who  reject  with  disdain  all  those  rhetorical  tricks 
employed  to  seduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of  nothing 
but  solid  argunxent  in  any  debate  of  deliberation.  If  a 
man  be  accused  of  murder,  the  fact  must  be  proved  by 
ivitnesses  and  evidence,  and  the  laws  will  afterwv^s 
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determine  the  punishment  of  the  criminal.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  describe,  in  strong  colours,  the  horror  and 
cruelty  of  the  action  :  To  introduce  the  relations  of  the 
dead,  and,  at  a  signal,  make  them  throw  themselves  at 
Ae  feet  of  the  judges,  imploring  justice  with  tears  and 
lamentations :  And  still  more  ridiculous  would  it  be,  to 
employ  a  picture  representing  the  blood/  deed^  in  ordei: 
to  move  the  judges  by  the  display  of  so  tragical  a  spec* 
tacle  :  Though  we  know  that  this  artifice  was  some- 
times practised  by  the  pleaders  of  old  *•  Now,  banish 
the  pathetic  from  public  discourses,  and  you  reduce  the 
speakers  merely  to  modem  eloquence  ;  that  is,  to  good 
sense,  delivered  in  proper  expressions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged,  th^t  our  modem 
customs,  or  our  superior  good  sense,  if  you  will,  should 
make  cur  orators  more  cautious  and  reserved  than  the 
ancient,  in  attempting  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  elevate 
the  imagination  of  their  audience  :  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  make  them  despair  absolutely  of  succeed- 
ing in  that  attempt.  It  should  make  them  redouble  their 
art,  not  abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient  orators  seem 
also  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against  this  jealousy  of 
their  audience  ;  but  they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding 
it  f .  They  hurried  away  with  such  a  torrent  of  sublime 
and  pathetic,  that  they  left  their  hearers  no  leisure  to 
perceive  the  artifice  by  which  they  were  deceived.  Nay, 
to  consider  the  matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by 
any  artifice.  The  orator,  by  the  force  of  his  own  ge- 
nius and  eloquence,  first  inflamed  himself  with  anger, 
indignation,  pity,  sorrow ;  and  then  communicated  those 
impetuous  movements  to  his  audience. 


*  QviNTiL.  lib.  VI.  cap.  x. 
f  L0KGXNU9,  cap.  15 . 
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Does  anj  xnan  preteiid  to  have  more  good  sense  than 
Julius  C^sar  ?  yet  that  haughty  conqueror,  we  know, 
was  so  subdued  by  the  channs  of  Cicero's  eloquence, 
that  he  was,  in  a  manner,  constrsuned  to  change  his  sist- 
tled  purpose  and  resolution,  and  to  absolve  a  criminal^ 
whom,  before  that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined 
to  condemn. 

Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast  suc- 
cess, may  lie  against  some  passages  of  the  Roman  oik- 
tor.  He  is  too  florid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures  are  too 
striking  and  palpable :  The  divisions  of  his  discourse 
are  drawn  chiefly  horn  the  rules  -of  the  schools  :  And 
his  wit  disdains  not  always  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun, 
rhyme,  or  jingle  of  words.  The  Grecian  addressed 
himself  to  an  audience  mudi  less  refined  than  the  Ro- 
man senate  or  judges.  The  lowest  vulgar  of  Athens 
were  his  sovereigns,  and  the  arbitersof  his  eloquence*. 
Tet  is  his  mann^  more  chaste  and  austere  than  that  of 
the  other.  Could  it  be  copied,  its  success  would  be 
infallible  over  a  modem  assembly.  It  is  rapid  har- 
mony,- escactly  adjusted  to  the  sense  :  It  is  vehement 
reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art:  It  is  disdain, 
angcF,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  stream 
of  argument :  And,  of  all  human  productions,  the  ora- 
tions of  I>EMOSTH£N£s  present  to  us  the  models  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 

Thirdly^  It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  disorders  of 
the  ancSait  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimes,  of 
which  the  citizens  were  often  guilty,  afforded  much 
ampler  matter  for  eloquence  than  can  be  met  with  among 
the  modems.     Were  there  no  Verres  or  Catiline, 


■»  I  I  tm>  *  * 
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there  would  be  no  Cicero.  But  that  this  reasoiicail 
have  no  great  influence  is  evident.  It  would  be  easy  to 
find  a  Philip  in  modem  times ;  but  whirfe  shaU-  we 
find  a  DemosthekeS'? 

What  remains^  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blamie  on 
the  want  of  genius^  oi  6f  judgment^  in  our  speakers^ 
who  either  found  themselves  incapable  of  reaching  the 
heights  of  ancient  doquehte,  or  rejected  all  sueh  endea- 
VourSy  as  unsuitable  to  the  spirit  of  modem  assemblies? 
A  few  successful  attempts  of  thjis  nature  might  rouze 
the  genius  of  the  nation,  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
youthy  and  accustom  our  eairs  to  a  more  sublime  ^k1 
more  pathetic^  felocutloUj  than  what  we  have  been  hi- 
therto entertained  with.     There  is  certainly  something 
Accidental  in  the  first  rise  slnd  the  progress  of  the  arts  in 
any  nation.    I  ddubt  whether  a  very  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  given,  why  ancient  Rome,  though  it  received  all 
its  refinements  firdm  Gr££C£,  could  attain  only  to  a  it- 
lish  for  statuatjr,  paintings  and  arfchitecture^  without 
reaching  the  practice  of  these  arts :  While  modem  Rome 
has  been  excited  by  fl  feW  rotnaihs  foilnd  among  the 
niins  of  antiquity,  and  hs^s  produced  artists  of  the  great- 
est eminence  and  distinction.     Had  such  a  cultivated 
genius  for  oratory,  as  Waller's  foi'  poetry^  arisfen  du- 
ring thcf  civil  war's,  When  liberty  began  to  be  fiilly  esta- 
blished, and  popular  assemblies  to  enter  into  all  the 
most  material  points  of  government ;  I  airt  persuaded  so 
illustrious  an  example  Would  have  given  a  quite  diffe- 
rent turn  to  British  eloquence^  and  made  us  reach  the 
perfection  of  the  ancient  model.     Out  oratprs  would 
then  have  done  honour  to  their  country,  as  well  as  our 
poets,  geometers,  and  philosophers ;   and  British  Ci-    ' 
CEROS  have  appeared,  as  well  as  British  Archimede* 
6£S  and  ViRGiLS. 


Of  KhOfijji^ts  tit 

It  IS  seldom  or  never  found,  when  a  false  taste  in  poe* 
trj  or  eloquence  prevails  among  any  people,  that  it  has 
been  preferred  to  a  true,  upon  comparison  and  reflection. 
It  conmionlj  prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the 
true,  and  from  the  want  of  perfect  models  to  lead  men 
into  a  juster  apprehension,  and  more  refined  relish  of 
those  productions  of  genius «  When  these  appear,  they 
soon  unite  all  suf&ages  in  their  favour,  and,  by  their 
aaturaland  powerful  charms,  gain  over,  even  the  most 
prejudiced,  to  the  love  and  ^miration  of  them*  The 
principles  of  every  passion,  and  of  every  sentiment,  is  in 
every  man ;  and,  when  touched  properly,  they  rise  to 
life,  and  warm  the  heart,  and  convey  that  satisfaction^ 
by  which  a  work  of  genius  is  distinguished  from  the 
adulterate  beauties  of  a  capricious  wit  and  fancy.  And, 
if  this  observation  be  true,  with  regard  to  all  the  liberal 
arts,  it  must  be  peculiarly  so  with  regard  to  eloquence  ; 
which  being  merely  calculated  for  the  public,  and  for 
men  of  the  world,  cannot,  with  any  pretence  of  reason^ 
appeal  from  the  people  to  more  refined  judges,  but  must 
submit  to  the  public  verdict  without  reserve  or  limita-r 
tion.  Whoever,  upon  comparison,  is  deemed  by  a  com- 
mon audience  the  greatest  orator,  ought  most  certainly 
to  be  pronounced  such  by  men  of  science  and  erudition. 
And  though  an  indifferent  speaker  may  triumph  for  a 
long  time,  and  be  esteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the 
Vulgar,  who  are  satisfied  with  his  accomplishments,  and 
know  not  in  what  he  is  defective ;  yet,  whenever  the 
true  genius  arises,  be  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  eve- 
ry one>  and  immediately  appears  superior  to  his  rival. 

Now,  to  jud^e  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is, 
the  sublime ^nd  passionate,  is  of  a  much  juster  taste  than 
the  modem,  or  the  argumentdtive  and  rational ;  and,  if 
properly  executed^  will  always  havemore  conijnand  and 
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«uthorlty  over  msuikmd^  We  are  satisfied  with  ottf 
mediodritj,  because  we  hslve  had  no  experiende  of  any 
thing  hetter  i  But  the  ancients  had  e:^pmenee  of  both ; 
end,  upon  comparison^  gave  the  preferencfe  to  tb^t  kind 
6f  which  they  hav6  left  us  such  dpplauded  models*  For^ 
if  t  nustake  not^  our  imodern  eloquence  is  6f  the  same 
style  or  s(j)ecies  with  that  which  tocient  critifcs  denomi* 
Hated  AtTiC  eloquence^  that  is^  calm,  eleganti  andsub<^ 
tile^  Which  Instructed  the  reason  more  than  affected  th^ 
passions,  Snd  never  raised  its  tond  above  arguifient  <^ 
common  discourse.  Such  was  the  eloquence  of  LysiaS 
among  the  AtHENiAKfi,  and  of  Calvus  ^mong  the  Ro- 
mans. These  were  esteemed  in  their  time  ;  buf^  wheti 
compared  with  Demosthei^es  and  CliCE&O^  were  eclip- 
sed like  a  taper  when  set  in  the  rays  of  a  meridian  stin< 
-Those  latter  orators  poss^sed  the  same  eleganc^e  ^d 
isubtility  and  force  of  argument  with  the  former;  but^ 
what  rendered  them  chiefly  amirable,  was  that  pathetic 
and  sublime^  Which|  cm  proper  occasions^  they  threw 
into  their  dikcourse^  and  by  whicfh  they  commanded 
the  resolution  of  their  audience. 

Of  this  species  of  eloquenc?e  we  have  scarcely  had  any 
instance  in  Ekgland,  at  least  in  our  public  speakers^ 
In  our  writers,  we  have  had  some  instances  which  have 
met  with  great  applause^  and  might  asstire  our  ambitions 
youth  of  equal  or  superior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  re- 
vival of  ancient  eloquence*  Lord  BodLiKd^BROKE'S  pro- 
ductions, with  all  their  defects  in  ak:gUiQ^nt,  method^  and 
jirecision^  contain  a  force  and  energy  which  otu:.  orators 
scarcely  ever  aim  at ;  though  it  is  evident  that  such  aA 
elevated  style  has  much  better  grace  in- a  speaker  thitn  in 
a  writer,  and  is  assured  of  more  prompt  and  more  asto- 
nishing success.  It  is  there  seconded  by  the  graces  of 
voice  and  action :  The  movements  are  mutually  c(»nmtt^ 


ideated  between  the  bktdr  and  the  au^enee :  And  tW 
kttj  Mpebt  of  a  liirge  assembly;  attentive  to  th^  did*' 
bourse  ofdn^s'maaj  ninst  inspire  him -with  8  pecvrliiV' 
(ilevation^  sufficient  to  give  a  propriety  to  the-  strongest- 
figured  iindezpx^ssioni,  Itts  tme^  there  is.  a  great  pre* 
judice  agtiin^t  ut  speeeba  \  and  a  man  cannot  Escape' 
tidicule^  who  repeats  a  discourse  as  a  8eh661^hoj  does 
luslessoni  and  takes  nd  notice  bf  ttijr  tiling  tiiat  has' 
been,  advanced  in  iSie  ednf^  of  the  debate;  Bui  where 
ig  the  niiceMitj  of  fatiingj  kito  this  absurdity  ?  A  pub- 
lic speaker  mUst  know  beforehand  the  question  nnder 
iiebate.  He  mdy  compose  all  the  argntnents,  objec- 
iionsj  and  an^Wersj  such  is  he  thinks  will  be  most  pro« 
tier  for  his  discourse**  If  any  thing  nfeW  occur,  he  may 
supply  it  Brom  his  inveiition  ;  Abr  will  the  difference  be 
Very  apparent  betweto  his  elaborate  stiid  his  extemporary 
bompo^tions.  The  nund  naturilly  continues  ^ith  the 
kme  impetus  brjorce',  whiibh  it  his  acquired  by  its  mo<« 
tion ;  ^  a  V^ssel^  once  impelled  by  the  oars^  carries  on 
its  coiirse  for  sdme  iime^  when  the  original  impulse  ia 
suspended. 

I  shall  cdnblude  this  subject  with  observing,  that, 
IKven  though  our  modern  orators  should  not  elevate 
iheit  style;  or  ispire  to  a  rivalship  with  the  ancient  ^ 
^et  is  ihere^  in  mdst  bf  their  speeches^  a  material  de« 
zectj  which  they  might  correct^  without  departing  from 
that  compdsc^d  air  of'  arguitient  and  reksoning,  to  which 
they  liihit  iHeir  ambition;  llieir  gteat  affectation  of 
^exiipof  dry  disSbiirses  has  lUade  them  reject  all  order 


*  The  firk  of  die  ArHEttiANii  who  composed  and  wrote  his  speeches* 
Wat  pBRictE^,  a  man  of  business  and  a  man  of  sense,  if  ever  there  was 

toy.      8a]4M  in  XXcf  ixMr* 
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and  metfaodf  which  seems  so  requisite  to  argument^  and  ^ 
without,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  an  en«* 
tire  conviction  cm  the  mind.  It  is  npt»  that  one  would 
recommend  many  divisions  in  a  public  discourse,  un^ 
less  the  subject  very  evidently  offer  them :  But  it  is 
easy>  without  this  formdlitj,  ^o  observe  a  method,  and 
make  that  mediod  conspicuous  to  the  hearers^  who  will 
be  infinitely  pleased  to  see  the  arguments  rise  naturally 
from  one  another^  and  will  retain  a  more  thorough  per-* 
suasion,  than  can  arise  from  the  strongest  reasons^ 
which  are  thrown  together  in  cMifusion* 
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IdF  THE  Risk  AND  PHOGRESS  OF  THE  A&tl 

AMD  SCIENC&S. 


»     ♦ 


NoTHiKG  requires  greater  nicetj^  in  our  inquiries 
tonceming  human  affairs,  than  to  distinguish  exactly 
^hftt  is  owihg  to  cbanct,  and  what  proceeds  from  causes ; 
tior  is  there  any  subject,  in  which  an  author  is  more  li- 
able to  deceive  himself  by  false  subtleties  and  refine- 
ments.' To  sayv  that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance, 
cuts  short  all  farther  inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves 
the  writer  in  the  sstoe  state  of  ignorance  with  the  rest 
of  mankinds  But  when  the  event  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  certain  and  stable  eauses,  he  may  then  display 
lus  ingenuity^  in  assigning  these  causes  ;  and  as  a  man 
of  any  subtle^  can  never  be  at  a  loss  in  this  particular, 
he  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  swelling  his  volumes, 
%d  discovering  his  profound  knowledge^  in  observing 
what  escapes  the  vulgar  and  ignorant* 

tlie  distinguishing  between,  chance  and  cautes  must 
depend  upcm  every  particular  man's  sagacity^  in  consi- 
dering every  particular  incident-.  But^  if  I  were  to  as- 
sign any  general  rule  to  help  us  in.  applying  this  dis- 
^ction,  it  WoiUd  be  the  followingi  What  itpifuU^  upon 
^frw  persons  is^  m  a  great  measure^  to  It  ascribed  to 
fiance f  or  secret  and  unknown  causes  •*  tVbat  arises  from 
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a  great  number,  may  often  he  accounted  for  hy  determi^ 
Hate  and  known  causes. 

Two  natural  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  rule* 
First,  If  you  suppose  a  dye  to  have  any  bias,  however 
Small,  to  a  particular  side,  this  bias,  thqugh,  perhaps,  it 
may  not  appear  in*a  few  throws,  will  certainly  prevail 
in  a  great  number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely  to 
that  side.  In  like  manner,  when  any  causes  beget  a 
particular  inclination  or  passion,  at  a  certain  time,  and 
ilmong  a  certain  people ;  though  many  individuals  may 
escape  the  contagion,  and  be  ruled  by  passions  peculiar 
to  themselves  j^  yet  the  multitude  will  certainly  be  sei- 
zed by  the  common  affection,  and  be  governed  by  it  in 
ill  their  actions. 

Secondly,  Tliose  principlesror  causes,  which  afe  fitted 
to  operate  on  a  multitude,  are  always  of  a  grosser  and 
more  stubborn  nature,  less  subject  to  accidents,  and  less 
influenced  by  whim  and  private  fancy,,  than  those 
which  operate  on?  a  few  only.  The  latter  are  commonly 
so  delicate  and  refined,  that  the  smallest  incident  in  the 
health,  education,  or  fortune  of  a  padrtieular  person,  is 
sufficient  to'  diverf  their  course;  a.tfd  retard  their  opera-* 
tion  -;  nor  is  it  possible  to  reduiSe  them  to  any  general 
maxims  or  observati(ms«'  Their  influence^  at  one  time 
^ill  never  assure  us  concerning  their  infltlence  at  an- 
other ;  even  though  &11  the  general  circumstances  should 
be  the  same  m  both  cases. 

To  judge  hy  this  rule,  the  domestic  and  the  gradual 
revolutions  of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  subj«ict  of 
reasoning  and  observation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  vi- 
olent, which  are  commonly  produced  by  single  per» 
sons,,  and  are  more  influenced  hy  whim,,  folly,  or  ca^ 
price,  than  by  general  passions  and  interests.  The  de- 
gression of  the  lords,  ^d  rise  «f  the  commons  m  Evg^ 
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^AKD,  after  the  statutes  of  alienation  and  the  increase  «f 
^rade  and  induftrj,  are  more  easily  accounted  for  by 
general  principles,  than  the  depression  of  the  Spanish, 
^d  rise  of  the  F&ek^ h  monarchy,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  QpiKT*  Had  Hakut  IV.  Cardinal  IUche* 
lieu,  and  Louis  XIV.  been  Spakiards  ;  and  Philip 
II.  III.  and  IV.  and  Charles  II.  been  'Pk^vchmev,  th^ 
histoiy  of  these  two  nations  had  been  entirely  reversed. 

For  the  ssune  reason,  it  is  more  e^sy  fo  account  for 
the  rise  and  progress  of  <:ommercein  any  kingdom^  than 
for  that  of  learning  ;  and  a  state,  which  should  apply 
itself  to  the  encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  more 
assured  of  success,  thaa  one  whiph  should  cultivate  the 
other.  Avarice,  or  the  de9ire  of  gain,  is  an  universal 
passion,  which  operate^  at  all  times,  in  alj  places,  and 
upon  all  persons  :  But  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  know* 
ledge,  has  a  very  limit/ed  influence,  and  requires  youth, 
leisure,  education,  genius,  and  exsunple,  to  make  it  go- 
vern any  person.  You  will  never  want  booksellers, 
while  there  are  buyers  of  books  :  But  there  may  fre- 
quently be  readers  where  there  ar^  no  authors.  Mul^ 
titudes  of  people,  necessity,  and  liberty,  have  begotten 
pommerce  in  Holland  t  But  study  and  application 
have  scarcely  produced  any  eipinent  writers^ 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude^  that  there  is  no  sub* 
ject,  in  which  w^  must  prooeed  with  more  caution,  than 
in  tracine  the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  lest  we 
assign  causes  which  nev^  existed,  and  reduce  what  19 
merely  contingent  to  stable  and  universal  principles^ 
Those  who  cultivate  the  scienc<^  in  any  state,  are  al« 
ways  few  in  number :  The  passion,  which  governs 
them,  limited  :  Their  taste  and  judgment  delicate  and 
easily  perverted  :  And  their  application  disturbed  with 
the  jsm^est  apcident.     Chance,  tfiere£ore^  or  secret  and 
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unknown  causes,  must  have  a  great  influence  on  tbe  rhe 
and  progress  of  all  the  refined  arts.        « 

But  there  is  a  reason,  which  induces  me  not  to  ascriba 
the  matter,  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  personsj^ 
who  cultivate  the  sci^ces  with  such  astonishing -suc- 
cess, as  to  attract  the  adnuration  of  posterity,  he  always 
few,  in  all  nations  and  aD  ages ;  it  is  impossible  but  a 
share  of  the  same  spirit  and  genius  must  be  antecedently 
diffused  through  the  people  among  whom  they  arise,  in 
order  to  produce,  form,  and  cultivate,  from  their  ear- 
liest infancy,  the  taste  and  judgn^ent  of  those  eminent 
writers.     The  ipass  cannot  be  altogether  insipid,  from 

which  such  refined  spirits  are  extracted.     IBfixe  is  a 

* 

Cod  withit/t  uSf  ^ays  Ovid,  who  breathes  that  divine,  fi^e^ 
by  which  wi  are  animated  *.  Poets  in  all  ages  hav^ 
advanced  this  claim  to  inspiration.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  thing  supernatural  in  the  case,  ^lieir  fire  is 
not  kindled  from  heaven.  It, only  ruui^  along  the 
earth ;  is  caught  from  one  breast  to  another^  and  bunts 
brightest,  where  the  materials  axe  best  prepared,  and 
most  happily  disposed.  The  question,  therefore,  con- 
cerning the  ri^^  and  progress  of  the  a^s  and  sciences,  is 
not  altogether  a  question  concerning  the  taste,  genius, 
and  spirit  of  a  few,  but  concerning  those  of  a  whole 
people  ;  and  may,  therefore,^  be  accounted  for,  in  some 
measure,  by  general  causes  and  principles.  I  grant, 
that  a  man,  who  should  inquire,  why  such  a  particular 
poet,  as  HoM^a,  for  instaiice,  eisisted,  at  such  a  place, 
in  such  9,  time,  would  throw  biinself  headlong  into  chi- 
inaera,  and  could  never  treat  of  such  a  subject,  without 
f  multitude  of  fals§  suljtletie^  and  refinements.     He 
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fBight  as  well  jpretend  to  give  a  t^ason,  why  such  palti* 
cular  generals,  as  Fabius  and  SciPio,  lived  in  Rome  at 
such  a  time,  and  why  Fanus  came  into  the  world  be« 
fore  SciPio.  For  such  incidents  as  these^  no  other  rea<« 
son  can  be  given  than  that  of  Horaoe  : 

Scii  genius f  natalf  comes,  qui  temferat  astrtim, 
Nature  Detu  humane,  mortaJis  in  unum 

^odque  caputs  vultu-mut^bilis^albus  et  ater^. 

But  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  manj  cases  good  reasons 
might  be  given,^  whj  such  a  nation  is  more  polite  and 
learned,  at  a  particular  time,  tiian  anj  of  its  neighbours. 
At  least,  this  is  so  curious  a  subject,  that  it  were  a  pity 
to  abandon  it  enthrelj,.  before  we  have  foimd  whether  it 
be  susceptiM»  of  reasoning,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any 
genera)  principles. 

My  first  observation  on  this  bead  is,  Thatit  is  im* 
possible  for  the  arts  and  sciences  to. arise,  at  first,  among 
any  people,  unfess,  thftj^peofU:  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  fret 
government. 

in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,,  when  tntn  are  as  yet 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  farther  security 
against  mutual  violence  and  injustice,  than  the  choice 
of  some  rulers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an 
implicit  (Confidence,  without  providing  any  security,  by 
laws  or  political  institutions,  against  the  violence  and 
injustice  of  these  rulers.  If  the  authority  be  centered 
in  a  single  person,  and  if  the  people,  either  by  conquest, 
or  by  the  ordinary  course  of  propagation,  increase  to  a 
great  multitude,  the  monarch,  finding  it  impossible,  in 
lus  own  person,  to  execute  every  office  of  sovereignty, 
in  every  place,  must  delegate  his  authority  to  inferior 
magistrates,  who  preserve  peace  and  order  in  their  re* 
specdve-districts.  As  experience  and  education  have 
not  yet.refined  the  judgments  of  men  to  gny  considerab]^ 
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degree,  the  prinqe,  whq  is  )iini9^1f  tinrestrained,  nieiiiCfi^ 
dreams  of  riestrsuning  fais  niim^ters,  but  delegates  hi^ 
full  authority  to  everjr  one,  whom  he  sets  oyer  any: 
portion  of  the  people.  All  g^p^ral  ]laiy:s  airp  attended 
with  inconT^piences.  when  lappUed  to  particular  cases  : 
|nd  it  require^  great  penetratipn  and  exjieripnce,  both 
to  peifceive  that  these  incoaveniet^^ces  are  fe'V^er  than 
what  re^t  from  full  dispretionary  powers,  in  every 
inagistrate  ;  ^ni  also  to  discern  what  general  laws  are. 

upon  the  whole,  uttended  with  fie^west  inconveniences. 

,'  ,     •         '   '  •  ■   •-        '-.  ■    '      ■    .  .  ■  '■^•'•.  -   •'     > 

^^his  is  a  matter  of  so  great  difficulty,  that  n:^en  may 
liav<;  made  sonae  advances,  eyc^u  in  the  sublitne  arts  of 
pp^ti-y  and  el^quen^e^  where  a  rapidity  o^  genius  and 
imagination  assists  their  progress,  before  they  have  ar« 
iriyed  at  any  great  refii^emeht  in  their  municipal  laws, 
^here  frequent  trials  and  diligent  observation  ca^  alone 
direct  their  improvenxents.  It  isi  not;,  therefore,  to  b^ 
supposed,  tha^t  a  barbarous  monarch,  unre,strained  and 
iminstructed,  will,  ever  become  a  legislator,  or  think  o£ 
^Restraining  his  Bashaw/^  in  ev^ry  province,  or  even  hi^ 
£!a^iF»  in  every  village.  We  ^e  told,  that  the  late, 
Csiaf;,  though  actuated  witl^  a  noble  genius,  and  smit 
with  the  loye  and  admiration  of  Eufiopji^A^^f  arts  ;  ye^ 
prof^ed  an  esteem  for  the  Turkisi)  policy  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  approved  of  such  summary  decision^  of 
causes,  as  are  pr^^sed  in  that  barbarous  monarchy,, 
where:  the  jiidges  are  npt  restrained  by  9ny  methods, 
forms,  or  laws.  He  did  not  perceive,  hqw  pontrarj 
auch  s^  practice  would  li^ive  bec^  to  all  his  other  en-« 
deavpurs  for  refining  his  people.  Arbitrary  power, 
in  all  cases,  is  somewhat  oppressive  and  debsuing ;  but 
it  IS  apitogeth^^  ruinous  and  intolerable,  when  contract- 
ed  into  a  small  compass ;  and  beco^ies  still  worse, 
when  the  pefson,  who  possesses  it,  knows  that  th^ 
lime  of  his  authority  is  limited  and  uncertain.    Ha^ 
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fiei  suhJe€tos  tanquam  suos  ;  vihs^  ut  alunos'*.  He  go- 
verns the  subjects  with  full  authority,  as  if  ihej  were 
his  owu ;  and  with  negligenf:e  or  tyrannji,  as  belonging 
to  another.  A  people,  governed  after  suqh  a  manner| 
are  slaves  in  the  f^iU  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  \  and 
it  is  impossible  th^j  can  ever  aspire  to  anj  refinements 
pf  taste  or  reason.  Thej  dare  not  so  much  as  pretend 
to  enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty  or  security. 

To  expect,  therefore,,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,|  is  to  expeft  a  contra-* 
diction.  Before  these  refinements  h^ve  taken  place,  the 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  uninstructed  ;  and  not  having 
|»iowledge  si^fiicient  to  make  hi|n  sensible  of  the  necessir 
ty  of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  laws,  he 
delegates  his  full  power  to  all  inferior  n[iagistrates.  Thii| 
barbarQUS  policy  debases  the  people,  and  for  ever  pre* 
yents  all  improvements.  Werf  it  possible,  that,  befof^ 
science  were  known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could  p09i« 
$ess  so  fnuch  wisdom  as  tp  become  a  legislator,  and  go^ 
vem  his  people  1^  law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  it  might  be  possible  for  that  specie^ 
of  government  to  be  the  first  nursery  of  arts  and  scien^* 
fes.  But  that  supposition  seems  scarcely  to  be  consistent 
or  ration^. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  republic^,  in  its  infant  stat^, 
may  be  supported  by  a  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  mo- 
narchy, and  may  entrust  as  unli|nited  an  authority  to  its 
magistrates  or  judges-  But,  besides  that  the  firequent 
elections  by  the  people  are  a  considerable  check  upon 
authority ;  it  is  impossible,  but,  in  time,  the  necessity  of 
Restraining  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  preserve  Ubertyj^ 
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must  at  last  appear,  and  giv^e  rise  to  general  laws  a^ 
statutes^    The  Roman  Coneuk^  fer  some  time,  dedded 
ill  causes,  withdut  being  confined  bj  anj  positive  sta- 
tutes, till  the  people,  bearing  thisyoke  with  impati^ioe) 
created  the  decemvirs  y-who  proinulgated  the  twelve  tailesg 
9  body  of  laws,  which,  though,  perhaps,  they  were  not 
equal  in  bulk  to  cme  Engush  act  of  parliament,  were 
almost  the  only  Written  rules,  which  regulated  property 
and  punishment,  for  some  ages,  in  that  famous  republic. 
They  were,  however,  sufficient,  togethcar  with  the  forms 
oFa&ee  govemm^it,  to  secure  die  lives  and  prep^ties 
of  the  citozens ;  to  elzempt  oue  man  £f om  the  dominion 
of  another  ;  and  to  protect  every  oHe  against  the  violence 
or  tyranny  of  his  fellow-citisens*.    In  such  a  situation 
the  sciences  may  raise  their  heads  and  flourish  :  But  ne- 
ver can  have  being  amidst  such  a  scene  of  oppression  and 
slarery,  as  ah^ays  results  from  barbarous  monarchies, 
where  the  people  alone  arb  restrained  by  the  authority 
of  the  magistrates^  and  ibt  magistra^tes  are  not  restrained 
by  any  law  or  statute.     An  unlkuit^  despotism  of  this, 
nature.  While  it  exists^  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  all  im- 
provements, and  keeps  men  from  attaining  that  know- 
ledge, which  is  re<]uisite  to  instruct  them  in  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  a  better  police,  and  more  moders^^ 
authority-  :'..     :>:-.! 

Here  then  are theadvantages  offree  states.  Though 
a  republic  should  be  barbardtis,  it  necessarily,  by  an  in- 
fallible operation,  givesrise  to  Law,  even  before  mankind 
have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  the  other  scien- 
ces«  From  law  arises  security :  From  security  curiosity: 
And  from  curiosity  knowledge.  The  latter  steps  of  this 
progress  may  be  more  accidental ;  but  the  former  are 
altogethei?  necessary.  A  republic  without  laws  can  ne- 
Tcr  ha^ve  any  duration*   On  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchi  - 
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eal  government,  law  arises  not  necessmily  from  the 
fonns  of  government.  Monarchy,  when  absolute^  eon<- 
tains  even  something  repugnant  to  law.  Grefit  wisdom 
and  reflection  can  alone  reconcile  them.  But  such  a 
degree  of  wisdom  can  never  be  expected,  before  the 
greater  refinements  and  improvements  of  human  rea- 
son. These  re&iismeiits  require  curiositj',  security,  and 
law.  The  ^4t  growth,  therefore,  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  can  never  be  expected  in  despotic  govern- 
ments« 

TherQ  are  other  causes,,  which  discourage  the  rise  of 
the  refined  arts  in  despotic  governments  ;  though  I  take 
the  want  of  laws,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to 
every  petty  magistrate,  to  be  the  principal.  Eloquence 
certainly  springs  up  m<M«  naturally  in  popular  govern- 
ments :  Emulation,  too,  in  every  accomplishment,  must 
there  be  more  animated  and  enlivened  ;  and  genius  and 
capacity  have  a  fuller  scope  and  career.  All  these  causes 
render  free  governments  the  only  proper  nurury  for  the 
arts  and  sciences.   . 

The  next  observation  which  I  shall  make  on  tliis  head, 
is,  ^ai  noibiug  is  moreJavoMrahk  iotbi  rise  tfpoHunest 
andUarmngj  than  a  numbir  offuighbm$ring  and  independ^ 
fnt  states^  cotmecied  togetbv  by  commerce  and  policy.  The 
emulation,  which  naturally  arises  among  those  neighs 
bouring  states,  is  an  obvious  source  of  improvement : 
But  what  I  would  chiefly  insist  pn  is  the  stop,  which 
such  limited  territories  give  both  to  power  and  to  au» 
tbority. 

Extended  governments,  where  a  single  person  has  great 
influence,  soon  become  absolute ;  but  small  ones  change 
naturally  into  commonwealths.  A  large  government  is 
accustomed  by  degrees  to  tyranny  ;  because  each  act  of 
yiol^nce  is  at  first  performed,  upon  a  part,  which,  being 
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distant  from  we  xhajbrityy  is  not  takennotice  of,  nor 
rxcites  anj  violent  ferment.  Besides,  s^  large  govern** 
yiicnty  though  the  whole  be  discontented,  may,  by  a  little 
art,  be  kept  in  obedience  ;  while  each  j^art,  ignorant  of 
tfte  resolutions  of  the  rest,  is  afraid  io  begin  anj  com* 
motion  or  insnrre^tifui*  Not  to  mention,  that  ther^  is  a 
soperstitioiis  reverence  for  princes^  which  mankind  natu^t 
I^Bj  contract  when  thej  do  not  often  see  the?  sovereign, 
md  when  many  of  them  become  not  ^quainted  with 
Iiimsoastoperc^vehis'weakni^ses.  And  as  large  states 
can  afford  a  great  expence,  in  order  to  support  the  pomp 
fxf  majesty  ;  this  is  a  kind  of  fascination  on  men,  and  na«r 
fnrally  contribute  to  the  enslaving  of  them. 

In  a  sn:iall  government,  any  apt  of  oppression  is  imme-r 
diately  known  throughout  the  whole :  Themvurmurs  and 
discontents  proceeding  from  it,  are  easily  commuaicatedf 
And  the  indignation  arises  the  higher,  because  the  sub-* 
jects  are  not  apt  tp  apprehend,  in  such  states,  that  thedis«* 
lance  is  very  wide  between  themselves  $nd  their  sovpw 
rcrgn.  •  ^*  No  man^^'  said  the  prince  of  CoKDE,  '*  is  » 
.^  hero  to  his  Valei  de  Chambre^**  Jt  is  certain  that  ad- 
juration and  acquaintance  ar^  altogether  incompatible 
towards  any  mortal  creature.  Sleep  and  love  convinced 
even  Alexander  himself  that  he  wfis  not  a  God :  But  I 
suppose  that  su^  as  daily  attended  him  p^uld  easily, 
finom  the  numberless  weaknesses  to  which  he  ^as  sub-? 
ject,  have  given  him  mauy  still  mor^  convincing  proofs 
of  his  humanity* 

B^t  the  division^  into  small  states,  are  favourable  to 
learning,  by  stopping  the  progress  to  authority  as  well 
as  that  of  power*  Reputation  is  i)ften  as  great  a  fascina^^ 
tion  upon  men  as  sovereignty,  afid  is  equally  destructive 
to  the  freedom  of  thought  and  examination*  But  where 
a  ni^nber  pf  ^^ighbouritl^  states  h^ve  a  gr^at  intercovurse 
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t£  arts  and  commerce,  their  mutual  jealousy  keeps  them 
icoin  receiving  too  lightlj  the  law  from  each  other^  in 
matters  of  taste  and  of  reasonings  and  makes  them  exa<« 
mine  every  work  of  art  with  the  greatest  care  and  accu-- 
racy.     The  contagion  of  popular  opinion  spreads  not  so 
easily  from  one  place  to  ariother.     It  readily  receives  a 
check  in  some  state  or  other,  where  it  concurs  not  with 
the  prevailing  prejudices.     And  nothing  but  nature  and 
reason,  or,  at  least,  what  bears  them  a  stiOng  resemblance^ 
can  force  its  way  through  all  obstacles^  and  unite  the 
most  riv^l  nations  into  an  esteem  and  admiration  of  it. 
Greece  was  a  cluster  of  little  principalities,  which 
soon  became  republics  ;  and  being  united  both  by  theii* 
near  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  ties  of  the  same  Ian<* 
guage  and  interest^  they  entered  into  the  closest  intertoursei 
of  commerce  and  learning*     There  concurred  a  happy 
dimate,  a  soil  not  unfertile,  and  a  most  harmonious  and 
comprehensive  language ;  so  that  evety  circumstance 
among  that  people  seemed  to  favour  the  rise  of  the  arts 
and  sciences*    £ach  city  produced  its  several  artists  and 
philosophers,  who  refused  to  yield  the-  preferen<;e  ta 
those  of  the  neighbouring  republics  :  Their  contention- 
and  debates  sharpened  the  wits  of  m^i :  A  variety  oi 
objects  was  presented  to  the  judgment,  while  each  chal«' 
lenged  the  preference  to  the  rest ;  and  the  sciences,  not 
being  dwarfed  by  the  restraint  of  authority,  were  enabled 
to  make  such  considerable  shoots,  as  are,  evetL  at  this 
time,  the  objects  of  our  admiration^     After  the  Romaic 
Christian,  .or  Catholic  church  had  spread  itself  over  the 
eiviliated  world,  smd  had  engrossed  all  the  learning  of  the 
times  ;  being  redly  one  large  state  within  itself^  and 
unitod  under  one  head  ;  this  variety  of  sects  immediate- 
ly disappeared,  and^the  PERfPATETicr  philosophy  was 
alone  adoutted  into  all  the  «cfaools,  to  the  utter  deprava^ 
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tio&  of  every  kind  of  learning.  But  mankind,  havih^ 
at  length  thrown  off  this  joke,  affairs  are  now  returned 
nearly  to  the  same  situation  as  before,  anfl  Europe  is  at  . 
present  a  copy,  at  large,  of  what  Greece  was  formcrlj 
a  pattern  in  minaturei  We  have  seen  the  advantage  of 
this  situation  in  several  instances*  What  decked  the 
progress,  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy^  to  which  the 
French  nation  ishewed  such  a  strong  propensity  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century^  but  the  (^position  made  to 
it  by  the  other  nations  of  EuRorE^  who  soon  discovered 
the  weak  sides  of  that  philosophy  ?  The  severest  scrutiny^ 
which  Newton's  theory  has  undergone^  proceeded  iiot 
firoBi'  his  dwn  dountrymen^  but  froni  foreigners  ;  and  if 
it  can  overcome  the  obstacles,  which  it  meets  with  at 
present  in  all  parts  of  EtJROPE^  it  will  probably  go  down 
triumphant  to  the*  latest  posterity.  The  English  are 
become  sensible  of  the  scandalous  licentiousness  of  thek 
stage,  from  the  example  of  the  French  decency  and  tno-« 
rals*  The  French  are  convinced,  that  their  theatre  has 
become  somewhat  effeminstte,  by  too  mudh  love  and  gal ^ 
lantry )  and  begin  to  approve  of  the  more  masculin<i, 
taste  of  some  neighbouring  nations. 

In  Chin  A^  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  considerable  stock 
of  politeness  and  science,  which>  in  the  course  of  so  manjf 
centuries,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  ripen  into  ^me» 
thing  more  perfect  and  finished,  than  what  has  yet  arisen 
from  thom.  But  China  is  one  vast  empire,  speakiiig  one 
language,  governed  by  one  law^  and  sympathizing  in  the 
same  manners.  The  authority  of  any  t^kcher,  such  as 
CdNFUGius^  was  prOpagatedeasily  £fom  one  comer  of  the 
empire  to  the  D|her.  None  had  courage  to  resist  the  tor- 
rent of  popular  opinion.  .  And  posterity  was  not  bold  e- 
]«ough  to  dispute  what  had  been  universally  received  by 
their  ancestors^  This  seems  to  be  one  iiatural  reason,  why 
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the  sciences  have  made  so  slow  a  progress  in  that  nngh* 
ty  empire** 

If  we  consider  the  fistce  of  the  globe,  Europe,  of  all 
the  four  parts  of  the  world,  is^tjie  most  broken  by  seas, 
rivers,  and  mountains  ;  and  Greece  of  all  countries  of 
Europe*  Hence  these  regions  were  naturally  divided 
into  several  distinet  govemmentsit  And  hence  the  scien- 
ces arose  in  Greece  ;  and  Europe  has  been  hitherto 
the  most  constant  habitation  of  them.    . 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  inter- 
mptions  in  the  periods  of  learning,  were  they  not  attend- 
ed with  such  a  destruction  of  ancient  books,  and  the  re« 
cords  of  history^  would  be  rather  favourable  to  the  arts 
and  sciences,  by  breaking  the  progress  of  authority,  and 
dethroning  the  tyrannical  usurpers  over  human  reason* 
In  this  particular,  they  have  the  same  influence,  as  inter- 
ruptions in  political  governments  and  societies.  Con* 
sider  the  blind  submission  of  the  ancient  philosophers  to 
the  several  mastersin  each  school^  and  you  will  be  con- 
yincedy  that  Utile  good -could  be  expected  from  a  hundred 
centuries  of  such  a  servile  philosophy.  Even  the 
Eclectics,  who  arose  about  the  age  of  Augustus,  not- 
withstanding their  professing  to  chUse  freely  what  plea-^ 
sed  them  from  evory  different  sect,  were  yet,  in  the  main> 
as  slavish  and  independent  as  any  of  their  brethren ;  since 
Aey  sought  for  truth,  not  in  Nature,  but  in  the  several 
schools  ;  where  they  supposed  she  muft  necessarily  be 
found,  though  not  united  in  a  body,  yet  dispersed  in  parts.^ 
Upon  the  revival  of  learnings  ^those  sects  of  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  Platokists,  and  Ptthagoriciaks,  could 
never  regain  any  credit  or  authority ;  and,  at  the  same 
time^  by  the  exaniple  of  their  fall,  kept  men  firom  sub-* 
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xnittingi  with  snch  t>lipd  deference^  to  those  new  sect5^; 
which  have  attempted  to  gain  an  ascendant  over  them; 

The  third  oBser^ation;  whii;h  I  shdl  forin  on  this 
heady  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  atts  and  sciences^  is; 
That  though  the  onif  f  roper  Hvasetj  of  these  Hohk  plant* 
it  a  free  state  ;  yet  may  they  he  traiifplanteiint^  ahy  goz 
iernmeni  i  and  that  a  republic  is  most  fitvourdble  to  the 
growth  of  the  scieHcei,  and  a  tivUmtd  m^kareJby  ii»  thai 
of  the  polite  attsi 

To  balance  a  large  state  or  sdcietjj  whetliet  inSinarchi-: 
tal  or  repntilicanl  on  general  laws^  is  a  work  of  so  great 
difficultjythatnd  human  goiiuSyhowet-er  comprehensive; 
is  able^  by  the  inere  dint  of  reason  and  refiecti6ii>  td 
efiect  it.  The  judgments  bf  many  must  nnite  in  this^ 
work :  Experience  mu^  guide  their  labour  i  Time  must 
bring  it  to  perfection :  And  the  feeling  of  inconvenien- 
cies  must  correct  the  mistakiisi  whith  thej  inevitably  faU 
into^  in  iheir  first  trials  and  experiments:  Bencb  appears 
the  impo^bilitj^  that  this  ilndertaking  should  be  begitfi 
and  carried  on  in  anjmonarchj ;  since  such  a  tUtrn  of  gb^ 
vemmenty  ere  civilii^edi  kndws  no'  other  secret  or  policj-; 
than  thatof  entrustingunliniited  potverstOeverygovemoi^ 
#r  magistrate^  and  subdividing  the  people  into  so  many 
classes  and  orders  of  slaverji  Froni  sucli  a  situation^  nd 
improvement  caii  ever  be  expected  in  the  sciences,  in  the 
liberal  arts;  in  laws,  and  scarcel^^  in  the  manual  Rtt^khd 
manufactures.  The  same  barbarism  and  ignofance;  with 
tirhich  the  government  commences,  is  propagated  to  all 
posterity)  and  pstn  never  ce&e  to  a  period  by  t^e  efforts 
Or  ingeniiity  of  such  unhap][)y  slaves.  \ 

But  though  law,  the  source  of  all  security  inci  liappi- 
ness,  arises  late  in  any  gotrehiment^  and  is  the  sl^w  pro- 
duct of  order  and  of  liberty;  it  is  not  preserved  with  the 
same  difficulty  with  which  it  is  prddueed  i  hut  when  it 
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.has  once  tak^n  roo't>  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  scarcely 
.ever  perish  tiirough  the  ill  cukure  of  men,  <>r  the  ri- 
gour of  Uie  seasons;  The  arts  of  luxury,  and  much  more 
the  liberal  arts>  which  depend  on  a  refined  taste  or  senti« 
menty  tixe  ea^ly  lost ;  becafuse  they  are  always  relished 
by  a  few  onlyj  whose  leisure,  fortune,  and  genius,  fit 
thena  fbr  subh  amusements.  But  what  is  profitable  to 
every  mortal,  and  in  common  'Hfe,  when  once  discover- 
^,  can  scarcely  fall  into  oblivion,  but  by  the  total  sub- 
version of  society,  and  by  such  furious  inundations  of 
barbarous  invaders,  ds  obliterate  all  ^nemory  of  former 
arts  and  dvility.  imitation  also  is  apt  to  transport  these 
coarser  and  more  u«eful  arts  from  'one  climate  to  an- 
other^ and  make  them  precede  the  refined  arts  in  their 
progress ;  though  perhsps  they  -sprang  after  them  in 
thehr  first  tVst  an<i  propagation.  From  these  causes 
proceed  civilized  monarchies  5  Where  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment, firist  invented  in  free  states^  are  preserved  to  thfe 
mutual  advantage  and  security  of  so vteeign  and  subject. 

However  perfect^  therefore^  the  monarchical  form 
biay  appear  to  some  p<^iticians>  it  owes  all  its  perfect 
tioQ  to  the  republican  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  a  pure 
despotism,  established  'among  a  barbarous  people,  can 
ever,  by  its  native  force  and  energy,  refine  and  polish 
itself.  It  must  borrow  its  laws»  and  methods,  and  in- 
^tutions^  and  consequently  its  stability  atid  order,  froind 
free  governments.  These  advantages  aire  the  sole 
^owth  of  republics.  The  extensive  despotism  of  a 
barbarous  monarchy,  by  entering  into  the  detail  of  th^ 
govemcMat,  as  well  as  infto  4he  principal  pouits  of  ad^ 
ministration,  fbr  ever  prevents  all  such  improvements. 

In  a  civilized  motiatchy,  the  prince  alone  is  unre- 
strained in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  possesses 
idonea  power^  whidi  is  not  bounded  by  any  thkig  but 
Vol.  L  K 
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custom,  example,  and  the  setise  of  his  own  mteres&i 
.iEvery  minister  or  magistrate,  however  eminent,  must 
submit  to  the  general  laws  whieh  govern  the  whole  S(v 
cietj,  and  must  e:2cert.the  authoritj  d<elegated  to  him  af- 
ter the  manner  whieh  is  prescribe.'  The*  people  de^ 
pend  on  none  but  their  sovei'eigny  for  the  seclarity  of 
theij?  property.  He  is  so  far  removed  from  them,  and 
is  so  much  exempt  from  private  jealousies  or  interests, 
that  this  dependence  is  sc^Cely  felt.  And  thus  a  spe- 
cies of  government  arises,^  to  which,-  in  a  high  political 
rant,  we  may  give  the  name  of  Tyranny  :  but  which, 
by  a  just  and  prudent  administration,  may  afford  tolew 
table  security  to  the  people,  dnd  may  answer  most  of 
the  ends  of  political  society. 

But  though  in  a  civilized  monarchy ,>  as  wdl  as  in  a 
republic,  the  people  have  security  for  the  enjoyTfnent  of 
their  property  ;  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  government, 
■those  who  possess  the  supreme  authority  have  the  dispo- 
sal of  many  honours  and  ad.vantages,  which  excite  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  mankind.  The  only  difference 
is,  that,  in  a  republic,  the  candidates  for  office  must  look 
downwards,  t6  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  people  ;  m  a 
monarchy^  they  must  turn  thei/  attention  upwards,  to* 
court  the  good  graces  and  favour  of  the  great.  To  b« 
successful  in  the  former  way,  it  is  necessary  for  a  mafi 
to  make  himself  useful,  by  his  industry,  capacity^  or 
knowledge  :  To  be  prosperous  in  the  latter  way,  it  is 
requisite  for  him  to  render  himself  agreeable^  by  his 
wit,  complaisance,  or  dvility.  A  strong  genius  suc- 
ceeds best  in  republics  :  A  refmed*taste  in  monarchies^ 
And,  consequently,  the  sciences  are  thb  niore  natural 
growth  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the  other. 

Not  t6  mention,  that  monarchies,  receiving  their 
diief  {Stability  £rom  a  ,8uperstiti<)ii$  r^cccaoe  ta  priestf 
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and  pritices,  nave  commohlj'  abridged  the  liberty  of  rea« 
soning;  with  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  conse* 
quently  met&phjsics  and  morals.  All  these  form  the 
nlost  considerable  brtoChei  of  sci^ce.  Mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy^  whith  only  remain,  are  not  half  so 
valuable. 

Among  the  dris  of  c6nversAti<)d>  hO  one  pleases  more 
than  mutual  deference  or  civility,  which  lead^  us  to  re- 
sign otir  own  inclinations  to  those  of  onr  companion, 
^d  to  curb.and  conceal  that  presumption  and  arrogance,  - 
so  natural  to  the  hiimdn  mind.  A  good^-natured  man, 
Wh6  is  well  edueited;  practises  this  civility  to  every 
mortal-y  without  premeditation  or  interest.  But  in  order 
to  t-enSer  thli  valuable  (|ualitv  general  ambng  any  peo** 
pie;  It  ^ems  hecessa^  to  assist  the  natural  disposition 
by  som^  general  motive.  Where  power  rises  upwards 
from  the  people  tb  the  greats  as  in  all  republics^  such 
refinenient^  of  civility  are  apt  to  be  little  practised ; 
since  the  whole  state  is>  by  that  means;  brought  near  to 
la  levelv  and  every  member  of  it  is  rendered^  in  a  great 
measure^  independent  of  anothei:*  This  people  have  the 
advantage;  by  the  authority  of  their  suffrages ;  the  great, 
oy  the  superiority  of  their  station.  But  in  a  civilized 
monarchy;  thete  is  a  long  train  of  dependence  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant;  whidh  is  not  great  enough  to  ren- 
der property  prebarious^  or  depress  the  minds  of  the 
^ople  $  but  is  sufficient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  incU- 
nation  to  please  his  superiors^  and  to  form  himself  upon 
those  mbdeb,  which  are  most  acceptable  to  people  of 
condition  and  education.  Politeness  of  m^lnners,  there- 
fore, arises  rho^t  naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts  ; 
and  where  that  flourishes)  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will 
be  altogether  neglected  or  despised^ 

The  republics  in  EcrOfe  are  at  present  noted  fox 
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tyrant  of  politeness.  The  good-^mannerj  of  a  S^JSS  riW^ 
4i%ed  in  Holland  *y  Is  an  expression  for  rasticity  aiHong 
the  French.  The  English,  in  some  degree,  fall  under 
the  same  censure^  notwithstanding  Aelr  leamii^  ^Jii 
genius.  And  if  the  Venetians  be  an  exception  to 
the  nil«,  thej  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  their  commiDiicatilQii 
ivith  the  other  Italians^  most  of  whdse  governments 
beget  a  dependence  more  thsttt  sufficient  for  ciriliziiDg^ 
their  miners. 

It  is  difficult  to  pronoiunce  ajiiij  ju^^pment  concerning 
the  refinements  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  particu- 
lar :  But  I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that  the  arts  of  coiSrversa- 
4!ion  were  not  brought  so  near  to  perfdction  amomg  them 
-as  tfee  arts  of  writing  and  composition.  iTie  senrrilfty 
of  the  ancient  orators,.in  manjr  instances^  is  quite  ^ock- 
ikig,  and  exceeds  all  belief.  Vanity  too  is  often  not  a 
Jiittle  offensive  in  authors  of  Iho^sfe  agosf  >  &s  well  as  the 
common  licentiottsness  and  immodestj  tif  tiieir  style.. 
^tticunque  impttdieuif  adulter^  ganeo^  manu^  ventre^  |>e« 
He,  bona  patria  laceraverat^  ssrys  Sai.i.ust  in  one  of  tls^ 
^avest  and  most  moral  passages  of  hishistorj*  Nam 
fuit  ante  ffehnam  Cunntts^  teterrima  befU  causa^  is  an 
expression  of  Houace,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  moral 
good  and  evil.  QviD  abd  LucR£Ttus$  are  almost  as 
licentious  in  their  stjle  as  Lord  KochEstek.  ;  though 
&e  foEmer  wer&  fine  gentlemen  and  delicate  winters^ 

*  C'est  l»po]ite8se  4*un  Svitss 

En  HoErt^NDE  ciTitne.  KbxrsftftAU. 

f  It  is  needless  to  cite  Cicero  or  P£ray  on  this  h&id :  They  are  too 
inuch  noted.  But  onie  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  Arrian,  a  very  grave,' 
judicious  writer,  interrupt  the  thread  dF  his  nsrtatioki  dU  of  ar  sudden,  ta 
fell  his  readors  that  he  himself  is  as  emhiieBt  among  the  GaeeIcs  lor 
cloc^uence,  as  AUsxAMDEit  wasf  sr  arms.        Lih.  L 

\  This  poet  (see  lib,  iv.  X165.)  recomtnends  a  t^ery  extraordinary  cure^ 
lor  love,  and  what  one  ezpect»not  to  meet  with  in  so  elegant  and  phi- 
losophical a  poem,    tt  seems  to  luM^  beea  the  origin^  o£  tome  of  Dk 
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and  the  latter,  from  the  oomiptions  of  that  court,  in 
which  he  lived,  seems  to  have  thrown  off  all  regard  to 
shame  and  .decency.  Juvenal  inculcates  modesty  with 
great  ^eal ;  but  sets  a  very  bad  example  of  it,  if  we 
consider  the, impudence  of  his  expressions. 

I  shall  also  be  bold  to  aiErm,  that  among  the  ancients, 
ther^  was  not  much  delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  po- 
lite deference  and  respect,  which  civility  obliges  us 
either  to  express  or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with 
whom  we  converse.  Cicer/)  was  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  of  his  age  ;  yet  I  must  confes3  I  have 
.^equently  been  shocked  with  the  poor  figusc  under 
ivhich  he  represents  his  friend  Attic us^  in  those  dia- 
logues, where  he  himself  is  introduced  as  a  speaker* 
That  learned  and  virtuous  Roman,  whose  dignity,  tho* 
he  was  only  «  private  gentleman,  was  inferior  to  that 
of  no  one  in  Rome,  is  there  sh«wn  in  rather  a  more  pi^ 
tifuj  light  than  Philalethes*s  friend  in  our  modem 
dialogues.  He  is  a  humble  admirer  of  the  orator,  pays 
him  frequent  compliments,  and  receives  his  instructions, 
with  all  the  deference  which  a  scholar  owes  to  bis  mas- 
ter *.  Even  Cato  is  treated  in  somewhat  of  a  cavalier 
manner  in  the  dialogues  De  Finihus, 

One  of  the  most  particular  details  of  a  real  dialogue, 
V^hich  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  PoLYBiusf ; 
when  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of  wit  and 
parts,  met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  politest 
of  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  J,  accom- 
panied with  ambassadors  from  almost  all  the  GnEEK 
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Swift's  ipiagea.    The  elcgtirt  Catullus  tnd  PaxpRus  fall  undeftbe^ 
same  censure. 

*  Att.  Non  mlhi  ▼idetur  ad  bcatc  vivendum  satis  esse  virtutenu 
Mar.  At  hcrcule  Bruto  meo  > Idetur;  cujus ego  iudlclum,  pace  tua 
dixerim,  longe  antepono-tutf.    Tuac*  Qufeat.  lib.  ▼. 

-f  JLib.  zvii.  }  lo  Vit|i  Flamin. 
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cities.  The  JExo^^iA^  gnibfissador  vejy  ^bruply  tdtl« 
the  l^^ngy  that  he  talked  like  a  fqol  or  a  madmaa  (wffiv). 
**  That's  eyide^t,  (s^y§  hi§  Majesty),  evea  to  a  bliiui 
ji^an  ;"  which  was  a  raillery  on  the  blindness  of  his  ex- 
cellencj.  Yet  sdl  tl^is  d:^d  not  p^ss  the  iisu^  bounds : 
For  the  qonfer^n^e  w^  Qot  (^sturbed ;  ^d  i^LiVMiKiNUs 
was  v^ry  well  divertf  d  with  the$9  strokes  of  Rumour. 
At  the  end,  when  IPfiitif  craved  a  little  time  to  consult, 
lyith  his  fri^n4sy  of  whom  h^  hfid  Qpne  pre.senty  the  Ro- 
^A^  general,  being  desirqus  alsQ  to  fhew  bis  wit,  as  the 
l^storiai^  saysj,  ^11*  him,  **  Tlial  perhaps  the  reason 
why  l^e  had  none  of  ^is  friends  with  him.  was  because 
he  had  murdered  them  all  ^''  which  was  s^ctually  the 
case.  This  unprovoked  pifcp  9^  rusticity  is  not  con- 
4emned  by  the  histpri^  ^  caused  no  father  resentment 
i^  Philip,  th^  to  excite  a  Sarpokian  sm^le,  or  what 
we  call  a  gr^n^j  and  hindered  him  not  from  renewing 
the  conference  next  day.  Plutarch*,  too,  mentions 
^is  raillery  aniongst  the  witty  and  agreeable  sayings  ofc 
Fl4MIN][}^P,§. 

Cardinal  Wolsi;t  apoLogized  for  his  fan^ous  piece  of 
insolence,  in  saying,  Ego  et  Rex  meus,  land  my  hingy 
by  observing,  that  this  expression  was  conformable,  to  the 
Latin  idiom,  ^nd  that  a  i^o^AN  always  named  himself 
l^efore  the  person  to  v^hom,  or  of  whom,  he  spake.  Yet 
this  seems  to  have  been  an  instance  of  want  of  civility 
among  that  people.  The  ^ciqnts  made  it  a  n^le,  that 
the  person  of  the;  grcj^test  dignity  sbould  be  mentioned 
first  in  the  discourse  ;  insomuch,  that  we  find  the  spring 
of  a  quarrel  and  jealousy  between  the  Romans  and 
-^tolians,  to  have  been  a  poet's  naming  the  ^toli- 
^  ANS  before  the  Romans  in  celebrating  a  victory  gained 


•  Blut.  in  Vita  Flamin. 
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hj  their  united  anns  pver  ib^  Mapedoniaks  *.  Thus 
LiviA  4isgusted  Tiberius  bj  placing  her  owa  name 
before  his  in  ^n  inscription  t« 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  and  unmixed* 
In  like  manijer,  as  modem  politeness^  which  is  naturallj 
sp  ornamental^  runs  oftqn  into  affectation  and  fopperj^ 
disguise  and  insincerity ;  so  the  ancient  rimplicitj,  which 
is  naiurallj-  so  amiable  and  affecting,  often  degenexates 
into  rusticity  and  abuse^  scurrility  and  obscenity. 

If  the  superiority  in  politeness  shoul4  be  allowed  to 
modem  times^  the  modem  notions  of  gailantryy  the  na- 
tural produce  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably 
be  assigned  as  the  causes  of  this  refinement.  No  one 
denies  this  invention  to  be  modem  %  :  But  some  of  the 
more  zealous  partizans  of  the  ancients  have  asserted  it 
to  be  foppish  and  ridiculous,  and  a  reprpach,  rather  than 
a  credit,  to  the  present  age  J»  It  may  berg  b^  proper  to 
examine  thi$  question* 

Nature  has  implanted  in  j^ll  living  creatures  an  affec* 
tion  between  the  sexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercest  and 
most  rapacious  animals,  is  npt  merely  confined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  friendship 
and  mutual  sympathy,  which  runs  through  the  whole 
-tenor  of  their  lives.  Nay,  even  in  tho$e  species,  where 
nature  limits  the  indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  sea^ 
son  and  to  one  object,  and  forms  a  kind  of  marriage  or 
association  between  a  single  male  and  female,  there  is  yet 
a  visible  complacency  and  benevolence,  which  extends 
farther,  and  mutually  softens  the  affections  of  the  sexes 
"towards  e^ch  other*     How  mubh  more  must  this  have 
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•  Plut.  in  Vit.  Flamin.  f  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  64. 

t  In  the  Seif 'Tormentor  of  Terencs,  Clinias,   whenever  he  comet 
te  town,  instead  of  waiting  on  his  mistress,  sends  for  her  (o  come  to^MQ^ 
§  Lord  Sbaftesburt,  see  his  Moralht4, 
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place  in  man,  where  the  confinement  qf  the  appetite  is 
not  natural,  but  eithef  is.  derived  accidentallj  from  some 
strong  charm  qf  love,  or  arises  from  reflections  on  duty 
and  Gonvenienpe.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  proceed  less 
from  aiFectation  than  the  passion  of  gallantry.  It  isna^^ 
tural  in  the  highest  degree.  Art  and  education,  in  the 
most  elegant  courts,  make  no  mor^  alteration  on  it  than 
on  all  the  other  laudable  passions.  They  only  turn  thcj 
mind  more  towards  it ;  they  refine  it ;  they  polish  it  -i 
and  give  it  a  proper  grace  and  expression. 

But  gallantry  is  as  generqus  as  it  is  natural.  To  cor-, 
rect  such,  gross  vices,  ^s  lead  us  to  comniit  real  injury 
on  others,  is  the  part  of  piorals,  and  the  object  of  th^ 
most  ordinary  education,  Whqre  that  is  not  attended 
to,  in  some  degree,  no  hum^n  society  can  subsist.  But^^ 
in  order  t6  render  conversation,  and  the  intercourse  of 
minds  more  easy  and  agrepable,  good  manners  have  beei^ 
invented,  and  h^ve  carried  the  matter  some;what  rarther. 
Wherqver  nature  has  givQu  the  mind  a  propensity  to 
%ny  vice,  or  to  any  passion  fiisagreeable  to  others^  refined' 
jb^eeding  has  taught  men  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  to  preserve,  in  all  their  behaviour,  the  ap- 
pearance of  sentiments  different  from  thpse  to  which  they 
naturally  incline.  Thus^  as  we  are  f  ommonly  proud  and 
selfish,  and  apt  to  ?^ssume  the  preference  above  others, 
g  polite  m^n  learns  to  behave  with  deference  towards  his 
companions,  smd  to  yield  the  superiority  to  them  ^  all  the 
f:ommpn  incidents  of  society.  In  like  nianner,  wJhierever 
z  person's  situs^tion  may  naturally  beg^t  any  disagreeable 
suspicion  in.him,  it  isi  the  part  of  good  nianners  to  prevent 
it,  by  a  studied  display  qf  sentiments,  dir,eQtly  contrary  to 
those  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be  jealous.  Thus,  old  men 
|uiow  their  infirmities,  and  naturally  dread  contempt 
frcMxi  the  youth  :  Hence  well-educated  youth  redouble 
the  in$t^ces  of  respect  aiid  deference  to  their  elders. 
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Strangers  and  foreigners  are  without  protection :  Hcnce^ 
in  all  polite  countries,  they  receive  the  highest  civilities, 
and  are  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  cverj  company.    A 
man  is  lord  in  his  own  family  ;  and  his  guests  are,  in  a 
manner^  subject  to  his  authority  :     Hence,  he  is  always 
the  lowest  person  in  the  company ;  attentive  to  the  wants 
of  every  one ;  and  giving  himself  all  the  trouble,  in  order 
to  please,  which  m^y  not  betray  too  visible  an  affectation^j 
or  impose  too  much  constraint  on  his  guests*.  Gallantry 
is  nothing  but  an  instance  of  the  same  generous  atten^ 
tion.     As  natur^  has  given  man  the  superiority  above 
vuomarty  by  endowing  him  with  greater  strength  both  of 
jnind  and  body  ;  it  is  his  part  to  alleviate  th^t  superiori- 
ty, as  much  as  possible^  by  the  generosity  of  his  behavir 
our,  j^nd  by  a  studied  deference  and  complaisance  for  all 
her  inclination^!  and  opinions.  Barbarous  nations  display 
this  superiority,  by  reducing  thei;*  females  to  the  most 
jibject  slavery  \  by  confining  thepi,  by  beating  them,  by 
selling  them,  by  killing  them.   But  the  male  sex,  among 
a  pqlite  people,  discover  their  authority  in  a  more  gene- 
rous, though  not  a  less  evident  manner  ;  by  civility,  by 
respect,  by  complaisance,  and,  in  a  word,  by  gallantry* 
In  good  company,  you  need  not  ask,  Who  is  the  master 
of  the  feast  ?  The  man  who  sits  in  the  lowest  place,  and 
•vvho  is  always  indvistrious  in  helping  every  one,  is  cer- 
tainly the  person.     We  must  either  condemn  all  such 
instances  of  generosity,  as  foppisji  and  affected,  or  admi^ 
of  gallantry  among  the  rest.     The  ancient  Muscovites 
wedded  their  wlyee  with  a  whip,  instead  of  a  ring.  The 


*  The  frequent  mrntion  in  ancient  authors  of  that  ill-bred  custom  of 
the  master  of  the  family's  eating  better  t^fead,  or  drinking  better  wine  at 
(able,  than  he  afforded  his  guests,  is  but  an  indifferent  marJc  of  the  civility 
of  those  ages.  See  Juvenal,  sat,5. ;  pLiN.lib.  xiv.  cap.  13. ;  also  PtxNxx 
Efht.  Lmciart  de  merceJe  condu^hy  Saturnalia,  8Cc.  Thcr«  is  scarcely  any. 
fvt  of  EuioFE  at  pretci^  w  uncivilized  as  to  admit  of  luch  a  custoo). 
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same  people,  in  their  own  houses,  took  always  the  pre* 
cedencj  above  foreigners,  even  *  foreign  ambassadorst 
These  two  instances  of  their  generosity  and  politeness 
are  much  of  a  piece. 

Gallantry  is  not  less  compatible  with  wisdom  and  prU" 
dence^  than  with  nature  and  generosity  ;  and,  when  under 
proper  regulations,  contributes  more  than  any  other  in- 
vention to  the  entertainment  and  improvement  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  Among  every  species  of  animals,  nature 
has  founded  on  the  love  between  the  sexes  their  sweetest 
and  best  enjoyment.  But  the  satisfaction  of  the  bodily 
appetite  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  gratify  the  mind;  and, 
even  among  brute  creatures,  we  find  that  their  play  and 
'dalliance,  and  other  expressions  of  fondness,  form  the 
greatest  part  of  the  entertainment.  In  rational  beings, 
we  must  certainly  admit  the  mind  for  a  considerable  share. 
Were  we  to  rob  the  feast  of  all  its  garniture  of  reason, 
discourse,  sympathy,  friendship,  and  gaiety,  what  re- 
mains would  scarcely  be  worth  acceptance,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  truly  elegant  and  luxurious. 

What  better  school  for  manners  than  the  company  of 
virtuous  women,  where  the  mutual  endeavour  to  please 
must  insefis^bly  polish  the  mind,  where  the  example  of 
the  female  softness  ai^d  modesty  must  communicate  it- 
self to  their  adnairers,  and  where  the  delicacy  of  that 
sex  puts  every  one  on  his  gusqrd^  lest  he  give  offence  by 
any  breach  of  decency  ? 

Among  the  ancients,  the  character  of  t}ie  fair  sex  was 
considered  as  altogether  domestic ;  nor  were  they  4?eg5^:ded 
as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  of  good  company.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  trup  reason  why  the  ancients  have  not  left 
us  one  piece  of  pleasantry  that  is  excellent  (unless  one 
inay  except  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon,  and  the  Dia- 
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Ipgutts  of  Lucian),  though  many  of  their  serious  co9i« 
positions  are  altogether  inimitable.  Horace  condemns 
the  coarse  railleries  and  cold  jests  of  Plautus  :  Butj, 
though  the  most  easy,  agrf^eablej^  and  judicious  yrriter  in 
the  world,  is  his  own  talent  for  ridicule  very  striking  oi^ 
refined  ?  This,  therefore,  is  one  considerable  improve^ 
menty  which  the  polite  arts  have  received  from  gallant* 
ry,  and  from  courts  where  it  first  s^ose. 

But,  to  retu^  from  this  digression,  I  shall  advance  it 
as  ^.fourth  observation  on  this  subject,  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  ^rts  ^4  sciences,  T}tat  when  the  oris  and 
sciences  come  to  ferjeciion  in  any  state ^  from  that  ptoment 
they  nfitttraUy  or  rather  neftssariiy  decline^  and  seldom 
qr  never  revive  in  that  nation,  where  they  formerly  JloUm 
rished* 

It  must  be  confessed,  th^t  t^iis  maxim,  though  con- 
formable to  experience,  may  at  first  sight  b&  esteemed 
contrary  to  reason.  If  the  natural  genius  of  mankind 
l^e  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  countries  (as 
seems  to  be  the  truth),  it  must  very  much  forward  and^ 
cultivate  this  genius;^  to  be  possessed  of  patterns  in  every 
art^  which  may  regulate  the  taste,  and  fix  the  objects  of 
imitation.  Tl^e  models  left  us  by  the  ancients  gave  birth 
to  all  the  arts  about  290  years  ago,  and  have  mightily 
advanced  their  progress  in  every  country  of  Eurofe  x 
Why  had  they  not  a  like  effect  during  the  reign  of 
Trajan  and  his  successors,  when  they  were  much  more 
^ntire,  and  were  still  admired  and  studied  by  the  whole 
world  ?  So  late  as  the  emperor  Justinian,  the  Poet,  by 
way  of  distinction,  was  understood,  among  the  Greeks^ 
to  be  Homer-;  among  the  Romans,  Virgil.  Such  ad- 
mirations till  remained  for  these  divine  geniuses ;  though 
no  poet  had  appeared  for  mstny  centuries^  who  could 
jjttstly  pretend  to  have  imitated  themt 
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A  inan^$  genius  is  isilways,  in  the  beginning  of  life^  as 
tntrch  tpiknown  to  himself  as  to  others ;  and  it  i»  only 
jrfter  frequent  trials,  attended  with  success,  that  he  dares 
^ink  himself  equal  to  those  undertakings,  in  which 
those,  who  have  succeeded,  have  fixed  the  admiration  of 
mankind^  K  his  own  nation  be  already  possessed  of  nlany 
models  af  eloquence,  he  naturally  compares  his  own  ju«. 
venile  exercises  with  these ;  and  being  $ensible  of  the 
great  disproportion,  is  discouraged  from  any  farther  at- 
tempts, and  never  aims  at  a  rivalship  with  thos^  authors, 
whom  he  so  much  admires,  A  noble  eniulatipn  is  the 
source  of  every  excellence.  Acjniiration  and  modesty 
•  naturally  extinguish  this  emulation.  And  no  one  is  so 
liable  to  an  excess  of  admiration  and  pio4«sty  as  a  truly 
great  genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greatest  enipourager  of  the 
noble  arts  is  praise  and  glory.  ^  writer  is  animated 
with  new  force,  when  he  hes^rs  the.  applauses  of  the  world 
for  his  former  productions  ;  and,  being  roused  by  such  a 
motive,  he  often  reaches  a  pitch  of  perfection,  which  is 
equdly  surprizing  to  himself  and  tQ  his  readers.  But 
when  the  posts  of  honour  are  5ill  occupied,  his  first  at- 
tempts are  but  ooldly  received  by  the  public ;  being  com- 
pared to  productions,  which  arc  both  in  themselves  more 
excellent,  and  have  already  the  advantage  of  an  establish- 
ed reputation.  Were  Mqliere  and  CqRNEILLE  to  bring 
upon  the  stage  at  present  tlieir  early  productions,  which 
w^ere  formerly  so  well  received,  it  would  discourage  the 
young  poets,  to  see  the  indifFerenge  and  disdain  of  the 
pubh'c.  The  ignorance  of  the  age  alone  could  have 
given  admission  to  the  Prince  ^TyjiE  ;  but  it  is  to  tha^^ 
we  owe  the  Moor  :  Had  Every  man  in  his  Humour  been 
rejected,  we  had  ^cver  seen  VoLPpjfE. 
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Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  na- 
tion to  have  the  arts  imported  from  their  neighbours  in 
too  ^reat  perfection*  This  extinguishes  emulation,  and 
sinks  the  ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  mo- 
dels of  ItALiAN  painting  brought  to  Englai^d,  instead 
of  exciting  our  artists,  is  the  cause  of  their  small  progress 
in  that  noble  art.  The  same,  perhaps^  was  the  case  of 
Rome,  when  it  received  the  arts  from  Greece.  That 
multitude  of  polite  productions  in  the  French  language^ 
dispersed  all  over  German*  and  the  North,  hinder 
these  nations  Irom  cultivating  their  own  language,  and 
keep  them  still  dependent  on  their  neighbours  for  those 
elegant  entertainments. 

It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  nlodels  in  every 
kind  of  writings  which  are  highly  worthy  of  adn&iration. 
But  besides  that  they  were  wf  itteti  in  languages,  known 
only  to  the^  learned  ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  comparison 
Is  not  so  perfect  or  entire  between  modem  wits,  and 
those  who  lived  in  so  remote  an  age.  Had  Waller 
been  bom  in  Rome^  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  his 
first  productions  had  been  despised^  when  compared  to 
the  finished  odes  of  Horace.  But  in  this  island  the  su- 
periority of  the  Roman  poet  diminished  nothing  from 
the  fame  of  the  English.  We  esteemed  ourselves  suf^ 
ficiently  happy,  that  our  climate  '  and  anguage  could 
{iroduce  but  a  faint  copy  of  so  excellent  an  original. 

In  shorty  the  arts  and  sciences^  like  some  plants  re-* 
quire  a  fresh  soil  j  and  however  rich  the  land  may  be, 
and  however  you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  cire,  it  will 
never,  when  once  exhausted,  produce  any  thing  that  is 
perfect  or  finished  in  the  kind. 
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It  is  a  great  mortification  to  the  vanity  Cf  man,  that 
his  utmost  art  and  industry  can  never  equal  the  meanest 
of  Nature's  productions^  either  for  beauty  or  value* 
Art  is  only  the  tmder-workman,  and  is  employed  to 
giv^  a  few  strokes  of  embellishment  to  those  pieces 
which  come  from  the  hand  of  the  master.  Some  of  the 
drapery  may  be  of  his  draTving  ;  but  he  is  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  principal  figure.  Art  n^ay  make  a  suit  of 
clothes  ;  But  nature  must  produce  a  man. 

Even  in  those  production s,  commonly  denominated 
works  of  art,  we  find  that  the  noblest  of  the  kind  are  be- 
holden for  their  chief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy  in- 
fluence of  nature.  To  the  native  enthusiasm  of  the  poets, 
we  owe  whatever  is  admirable  in  their  productions. 
•  The  greatest  genius,  where  Nature  at  any  time  fails  him 
(for  she  is  not  equal),  throws  aside  the  lyre,  and  hopg^ 
not,  £rom  the  rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  divine  harmony. 


•J.',  r 


*  Or,  The  man  ofeltgance  Und  pUasuri,  The  iutCDtlon  of  this  and  the 
three  following  Essays  is  Dot  so  much  to  explain  accurately  tho'^enti- 
ments  of  the  ancient  sects  of  philosophy,  as  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of 
sects  that  naturally  form  themselves  in  the  world,  aad  entertain  different 
ideas  6f  human  life  and  happiness.  I  have  given  each  of  them  the  namo 
•f  the  philosophical  secti  to  whidi  it  bears  the  greatest  affinity. 
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which  must  proceed  from  her  inspiration  alone;     ttovir 
'  poor  are  those  songs,  where  a  happy  flow  of  fancy  lias 
hot  furnished  materials  for  art  to  embellish  anci  re«fi 
fine! 

But  of  ili  the  fruitless  attempts  of  art,  no  6ne  i*  ^5 
Hdiculous,  is  that  whidh  the  severe  pilbsdphers  hav^ 
imdertsiken,  the  producing  of  an  artificial  happiness,  and 
making  lis  he  pleased  by  rules  of  reason,  and  by  reflection; 
Why  did  none  of  th^m  cliim  the  reward,  which  Xerxes 
promised  to  himj  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure  ? 
Unless,  p^Aapsi  they  invented  so  ihany  pleasures  foac 
their  own  use,  that  they  despised  riches,  and  stood 
In  nb  need  of  any  fenjoyments,  which  the  rewards  of 
that  ihonarch  could  procure  themi  I  am  apt^  indeed/ 
to  think,  th^t  theiy  were  not  willing  to  furnish  the 
,  Persian  court  with  a  new  pleasure,  by  presenting'  it 
Vfith  so  new  and  imusual  ^  object  of  ridicule ^  Their 
sjpeculations,  \^hen  confined  to  theory,  and  gravely  de- 
livered in  the  schools  of  Greece,  might  excite  admi-j 
ration  in  their  ignorant  pupils  :  But  the  atteihpting  to 
teduce  sudh  principles  to  practice  would  soon  have  be- 
trayed their  absurdity. 

You  pretend  to  m^lke  me  bappy  by  reason^  and  by 
ftiles  of  art.  You  must,  then,  create  me  anew  by  rules 
©f  art :  For  on  my  original  frame  and  structure  does 
niy  happiness  depend.  But  yoil  want  power  to  effect 
this  ;  and  skill  too,  I  am  afraid  :  t'^or  can  I  entertsiin  ti 
less  opinion  of  Nature's  wisdom  than  of  your's.  And  let 
h6r  conduct  the  machine,  which  she  has  so  wisely  framed, 
I  find  that  1  should  otily  spoil  it  by  tamperii^. 

To  what  purpose  should  I  pretend  to  iregulate,  refinit, 
or  invigorate  any  of  those  springs  or  principles,  which 
Nature  has  implanted  in  me  ?  Is  this  the  road  by  which 
I  must  reachhoppiness  ^  £ut  happiniess  implies  ease^  con* 
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tlniment^  repose^  and  plea^ute ;  not  watchfulness,  care^ 
and  fatigue.  The  health  6f  tby  h6dy  i:onsists  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  all  its  operaticMls  are  performed.  The 
stoma^rh  dig^stis  th6  dllxli^nts  :  The  heart  drculates  the 
hlood ;  The  brain  separates  and  x^fines  the  spirits : 
And  all  tliis  without  my  concemihg  myself  in  the  mat^ 
let.  When  hy  thy  will  aloiie  I  ean  stop  the  hlood,  as 
it  nins  with  impetuosity  along  its  eaxials,  then  may  I 
hope  to  ehange  the  course  of  my  sentiments  and  pas- 
siouisi  In  vain  should  I  strain  my  faettlties>  and  &ndea« 
vour  to  receive  pleasure  from  an  object^  which  is  not 
fitted  by  nature  to  aSeet  niy  organs  with  delight,  t 
may  givci  mysdf  pain  hy  my  fruitless  endeavom^s,  but 
shall  never  rigach  any  pleasure* 

Away  then  With  all  thosfe  vain  |)retenees  of  xAaklng 
ourselves  happy  within  oiirselves^  6f  feastihg  oil  our 
own  thoughts^  of  being  Satisfied  With  the  consciotisness 
bf  well-doings  and  of  despising  all  assistance  and  all  sup- 
plies  from  external. objectsi   This  is  the  voice  of  PriDe^ 
not  of  Nature*     And  it  wer*  Well  if  even  this  pride 
tould  support  itself^  and  communicate  a  real  inw/iri plea- 
sure>  however  melancholy  or  severe*  But  this  impotent 
pride  can  do  no  more  than  regulate  the  outside ;  and  with 
infinite  pains  and  attention  compose  the  language  and 
countenance  to  a  philosophical  dignity,  in  Order  to  de- 
ceive the  ignofant  vulgar.     The  heart,  mean  while,  is 
empty  of  all  enjoyment ;  and  the  mind,  unsupported  by 
its  proper  objects,  sinks  into  the  deepest  sorrow  and  de- 
jection.    Miserable,  but  vain  mortal !     Thy  mind  be 
happy  within  itsdf  !    With  what  resources  is  it  en- 
dowed to  fill  so  immense  a  void,  and  supply  the  place 
of  all  thy  bodily  senses  and  faculties  i     Can  thy  head 
subsist  without  thy  other  members  9     In  such  a  situa« 
tion, 

Vol.  I.  L 
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What  foolish Jigurt  must  it  mate  f 
-    Do  nothing  eUe  but  sleep  and  ake. 

.  Into  such  a  lethsurgjy  or  such  a  melanchol j,  must  thy 
mind  be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign  occupa-* 
tions  and  enjojmentSr 

Keep  me,  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  violent  con" 
straint.     Confinl^  me  not  within  mjself,  but  point  out 
to  noe  those  objects  and  pleasures  which  afford  th& 
chief  enjojment.     But  why  do  I  apply  to  you,  proud 
and  ignorant  sages,  to  shew  me  the  road  to  happiness  t 
Let  me  ccmsult  my  own  passions  and  indinations.    In 
ihem  must  I  read  the  dictates  of  Nature^  not  in  your  fri- 
volous discourses* 
,  .    But. see,  propitious  to  my  wishes,  the  divine,  the^ 
^miabk  Pi.£ASUR£%  the  supreme  love  of  GODS  and 
men,  advanccfs  towards  rn^t.  At  her  approach,  my  heart 
beats  with  genial  heat,  and  every  sense  and  every  faculty 
Is  dissolved  in  joy  ;  while  she  pours  around  me  all  the 
embellishments  of  the  springy  and  all  the  treasures  of  the 
sUitumn.    The  melody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with 
the  softest  music,  as  she  invites  me  to  partake  of  those 
delicious  firuits,  which,  with  a  smile  that  difiuses  a  gloiy 
on  the  heavens  and  the  dearth,  she  presents  to  me.    The 
spc^titre  CuFiBS,  who  attend  her,  or  fan  me  with  their 
odorifdrdusr  wing$,  or  pour  on  my  head  the  most  fragrant 
oils,  or  offer  me  their  sparkling  necftar  in  golden  goblets* 
O !  for  ever  let  me  spread  my  limbs  on  this  bed  of  roses, 
aud  thus,  thus  feel  the  delicious  moments,  with  soft  and 
downy  steps,  glide  along.  But  cruel  chance  !  Whither 
do  you  fly  so  fast?  Why  do  my  ardent  wishes,  and  that 
load  of  pleasures,  under  which  you  labour,  rather  hasten 
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Uian  retard  ybur  unrelenting  pace*  Suffer  me  to  en« 
joj  this  soft  repose,  after  all  my  fatigues  in  search  of 
happiness.  Suffer  me  to  satiate  myself  with  these  de* 
UcacieSy  after  the  pains  of  so  long  and  so  foolish  an  ab- 
stinence b 

But  it  will  not  do*  The  roses  have  lost  their  hue  : 
The  £ruit  its  flavour :  And  that  delicious  wine,  whose 
fames  so  late  intoxicated  all  my  senses  'irith  such  de-. 
Ughty  now  solidts  in  vaia  the  sated  palate.  Pleasurt 
smiles  at  my  languor.  She  beckons  her  sister,  Firtue,  to 
come  to  her  assistance*  The  gay^  the  frolic  Virtue^  o1](« 
serves  the  call,  and  brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my 
jovial  firittids.  Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  ever  dear 
companions^  to  diese  shady  bowers,  and  to  this  luxurious 
tepast.  Your  presence  has  restored  to  the  rose  its  hue, 
and  to  the  fruit  its  flavour.  The  vapours  of  this  spright- 
ly nectar  now  again  play  around  my  heart  ;  while  you 
partake  of  my  delights,  and  discover,  in  y ot&r  cheerful 
looks,  the  pleasure  which  you  receive  from  my  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction*  The  .like  do  I  receive  from 
your's }  and|  encouraged  by  your  joyous  presence,  shall 
again  renew  the  feast,  with  which,  from  too  much  en- 
joyment, my  senses  are  well  nigh  sated  ;  while  the 
aiind  kept  not  pace  with  the  body^  nor  afforded  relief 
to  her  o'erbufthened  partner. 

.  In  our  cheerful  discourses,  better  than  in  the  formal 
reasoning  of  the  schools,  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found. 
In  our  friendly  endearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow 
4ebates  of  statesmen  and  pretended  patriots,  does  true 
virtue  display  itself.  Forgetful  ofthe  past,  secure  of  the 
future,  let  us  here  enjoy  the  present ;  and  while  we  y«t 
possess  a  being,  let  us  fix  some' good,  beyoiid  the  poller 
of  fate  or  fortune.  To-naorrow  will  bring  its  own  plea- 
sures along  with  it :    Or,  should  it  disappoint  otlr'fohd 
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wishes,  we  shall  at  least  enjoj  the  pleasure  of  rtSttXxa^ 
en  the  pleasures  of  to-d^j.  ^ 

Fear  not,  my  firiends,  that  the  barbarous  dissonance 
cKf  Bacchus^  and'  of  his  revdlers,  should  break  in  upon 
Ihis  entertainment,  and  ccHifcmnd  us  with  their  turbulent 
and  clamorous  pleasures*  The  sprightly  muses  wait 
around  ;  and  with  their  channing  sjmphany^  suiEcient 
to  soften  the  wolves  and  tjgers  o£  the  savage  desert,  in- 
spire a  soft  joy  into  every  bosom.  Peace,  harmony, 
itod  concord,  reign  in  this  retreat  ^  nor  is  the  silence  ever 
^broken  but  by  the  music  of  our  songs,  od:  the  cheerful 
accents  of  our  friendly  voices. 

But  hark !  the  favourite  of  the  muses,  the  gentle  D  a« 
NtON  strikes  the  lyre  ;  and,  while  he  accompanies  its 
harmonious  notes  with  his  xfiiore  harmonious  song,  he 
inspires  us  with  the  same  happy  debauch  of  fancy,  by 
which  he  is  himself  transported.  **  Ye  happy  youths,*' 
he  sings,  **  Ye  favoured  of  Heavea  *,  while  tl|e  wan- 
ton spring  pours  upofi  you  seD  her  blooming  honours, 
let  not  ghrf  sedtfce  ydu,  with  her  delusive  blaze,  to 
pass  in  perils  and  dangers  this  delicious  season,  this 
prime  of  life.  .  Wisdom  poixits  out  to  you  the  road  to 
pleasure :  Nature  too  beckons  you  to  follow  bet  in  that 
smooth  and  flowexy  pseth.  Will  y6u  shut  your  ears  to 
tiieir  commanding  voice  ?  Will  you  harden  your  heart 
fo  their  soft  skUurements?  Oh^  deluded  mortals  !  thus 
to  lose  your  youth,  thus  to  throw  away  so  invaluable 
a  present,  to  trifle  with  so  perishing  a  blessing.  Con- 
template w^  your  recompence.    Con»der  that  glory^ 
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which  so  alliires  jour  proud  hearts,  and  seduces  jou 
with  your  own  praises.  It  is  an  echo,  a  dream,  nay 
the  shadow  of  a  dream,  dissipated  by  every  wind,  and 
lost  by  every  contrary  breath  of  the  ignorant  and  ill* 
judging  multitude.  You  fear  not  that  even  death  itself 
shall  ravish  it  from  you.  But  behold  ]  while  you  are 
yet  alive,  calumny  bereaves  you  of  it  ;  ignorance  ne- 
glects it  ;*  nature  enjoys  it  not ;  fancy  alone,  renouncing 
every  pleasure,  receives  this  airy  recompence,  empty 
fltnd  unstable  as  herself.'' 

Thus  the  hours  pass  unperceived  along,  and  lead  in 
their  wanton  train  all  the  plcastircs  of  sense,  and  all  the 
joys  of  harmony  and  friendship.  Smiling  innocence  clo- 
ses the  proces9ion ;  and,  while  she  presents  herself  to 
our  ravished  eyes,  she  embellishes  the  whole  scene,  and 
renders  the  view  of  these  pleasures  as  transportifig,  af« 
ter  they  have  past  Us,  as  when,  with  laughing  counte* 
nances,  they  were  yet  advancing  towards  us. 

But  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horizon  ;  and  dark« 
ness,  stealing  silently  upon  us,  has  now  buried  all  nature 
in  an  universal  shade*  **  Rejoice,  my  friends,  continue 
your  repast,  or  change  it  for  soft  repose.  Though  ab- 
sent, your  joy  or  your  tranquillity  shall  still  be  ncdlne." 
Bui  whither  do  you  go  /  Or  what  new  pleasures  call  you 
from  our  society  f  Is  there  aught  agreeable  without  your 
friends  f  jind  can  aught  please  in  which  we  partake 
not  f  **  Yes,  ^  my  friends  ;  the  joy  which  I  now  seek, 
admits  not  of  your  participation.  Here  alone  I  wish 
your  absence :  And  here  alone  can  I  find  a  suiEcient 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  your  society." 

But  I  have  not  advanced  far  through  the  shades  of  the 
thick  wood,  which  spreads  a  double  night  around  me, 
ere,  methinks,  I  pe  *  cive  through  the  gloom  the  charm- 
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ing  CM%.iAf  the  mistress  of  mj  wishe5,-who  wandetsim^ 
patient  though  the  grove,  and,  preventing  the  appointed 
hour,  silently  chides  my  tardy  steps.  But  the  joy, 
which  she  receiver  £rpm  nay  presence,  best  pleads  mj 
excuse  ;  and,  dissipating  every  anxious  and  evf  ry  angry 
thought,  leaves  room  for  fought  but  mutual  joy  and  rap- 
ture. With  what  words,  my  fair  one,  shall  I  express 
my  tenderness,,  or  describe  the  emotions  which  now  warm 
my  transported  bosom  !  Words  are  too  faint  to  describe 
my  love  ;  and  if,  alas  !  you  feel  not  the  same  flame 
within  you,  in  v^in  shall  I  <;ndeavour  to  convey  to  you  a 
just>  conception  pf  it,  But  your  ev$:ry  word  and  every 
motion  suffice  to  remove  this  dpubt ;  and  while  they 
express  your  passion,  serve  also  to  inflam^e  nunc.  How 
amiable  this  solitude,  this  silence,  this  darkness !  No  ob- 
jects now  importune  the  ravished  soul.  The  thought, 
jthe  sense,  all  full  of  nothing  but  our  mutual  happiness^ 
wholly  possess  the  mind,  and  convey  a  pleasure,  which 
deluded  mortals  vainly  s^efe  |oT  in  every  other  enjoy- 
ment.-——• 

But  why  does  your  bosom  he?ive  with  these  sigh^ 
while  tears  bathe  your  glowing  cheeks  ?  Why  distract 
your  heart  with  such  vain  anxieties  ?  Why  so  oftent  ask 
me,  flow  long  my  love  shall  yet  endure?  Alas !  my  C^lia, 
can  I  resolve  this  question }  Do  J  know  how  long  my  life 
shall  yet  tndure  P  But  does  this  also  disturb  your  tender 
breast  ?  And  is  the  image  pf  our  frail  mortality  for  ever 
present  with  you,  to  throw  a  damp  Qi^  jour  gayest  hours, 
and  poison  even  those  joys  which  love  inspires  ?  Consider 
rather,  that  if  Efe  be  frail,  if  youth  be  transitory,  we 
should  well  employ  the  present  moment,  and  lose  no  part 
of  so  perishable  an  existence.  Yet  a  little  mopient,  and 
these  shall  be  no  more^  We  shall  he,  as  if  we  had  never 
been.     Not  a  memory  of  us  be  left  upon  earth  i  and 
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even  the  fabulous  shades  below  will  not  afford  us  a  ha« 
bitation.  Our  fruitless  anxieties^  our  vain  projects,  our 
uncertain  speculations,  shall  all  be  swallowed  up  and 
lost .  Our  present  doubts,  concerning  the  original  cause  of 
all  things,  must  never,  alas !  be  resolved.  This  alone  we 
maj  be  certain  of,  that  if  any  governing  mind  preside^ 
he  must  be  pleased  to  see  us  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being, 
^d  e^jojr  that  pleasure,  for  which  alone  we  were  created. 
Let  this  reflection  give  ease  to  your  anxious  thoughts  ; 
but  render  not  joux  joys  too  serious,  by  dwelling  for 
ever  upon  it.  It  is  sufficient,  once,  to  be  acquainted 
with  this  philosophy,  in  order  to  give  an  unbounded 
loose  to  love  and  jollity,  and  remove  all  the  scruples  of 
a  vain  sup^tition :  But  while  youth  and  passion,  my 
fidr  one,  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must  find  gayer 
subjects  of  discourse^  to  intermix  with  these  amorous 
cares^s^ 
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ZSSAY  XVt 

THE  STOIC  •.. 

/ 
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7he&£  is  diis  olivloiis  and  laateria!  dlSerence  in  the 
conduct  of  aature,  with  regard  to  man  and  other  am« 
inals,  that,  having  endowed  the  former  with  a  sublime 
eekstial  spirit|  and  having  given  bin^  an  ^affinitj  with 
superior  beings,  she  allows  not  such  noble  faculties  to 
lie  lethargic  or  idle  ;  ^t  ui^ges  him,  bj  necessitj,  to 
emploj,<»i  every  emergence,  his  utmost  ar/  and  industrj^^ 
Brute<^ereatures  have  many  of  their  necesoties  supplied 
bj  nature,  being  elodie4  and  armed  \j  ibis  beneficent 
par^it  of  all  things  :  ^d  where  their  own  industry  i^ 
teqoisite  on  an j  occasion,  nature  b j  implanting  instinct^ 
Still  supplies  them  with  the  or/,  and  guides  them  to  their 
^ood,  bj  her  unerring  precepts.  But  man,  ezpose4 
naked  and  indigent  to  the  rt^de  elements,  rises  slowly 
from  that  helpless  state,  b  j  the  care  and  vigilance  of  hin 
psirents ;  and,  having  attained  his  utmost  growth  and  per^ 
faction,  reaches  onlj  a  capacity  of  subsisting,  by  his  owi^ 
care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing  is  sold  to  skill  and  la« 
hour ;  and  where  nature  furnishes  the  materials,  they 
are  still  rude  and  unfinished,  till  industry,  ever  active 
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and  intelligent^  refines  them  from  their  brute  state^  and 
fits  them  for  human  use  and  convenience. 

Acknowledge,  therefore^  O  man  !  the  beneficence  of 
nature ;  for  she  has  given  thee  that  intelligence  which 
supplies  all  thy  heoessities.  But  Ipt  not  indplence,  under 
the  false  appearance  of  gratitude,  persuade  thee  to  rest 
i:ontented  with  her  presents.  Wouldest  thou  return  to 
the  raw  herbage  for  thy  food,  to  the  open  sky  for  thy 
covering,  and  to  stones  and  clubs  for  thy  defence  against 
the  ravenous  animals  of  the  desert  ?  Then  return  also  to 
thy  savage  maimers,  to  thy  timorous  superstition,  to  thy 
jbrutal  ignorance ;  and  sink  thyself  below  thpse  animals, 
whose  condition  thou  admirest,  and  wouldest  sq  £on^y 
imitate. 

Thy  kind  parent,  nature,  having  given  thee  art  and 
intelligence,  has  filled  the  whole  globe  with  materials  to 
tjmploy  these  talents :  Hearken  to  her  voice,  which  so 
jilainly  tells  thee,  that  thou  thyself  shouldest  also  be  th^ 
object  of  thy  industry,  and  that  by  art  and  atten<« 
tion  alone  thou  canst  apq^uire  that  ability,  which  will 
xaise  thee  tp  thy  proper  station  in  the  universe.  Be^ 
hold  this  a^izan.  who  converts  a  rude  and  shapeless 
st<H^  into  a  noble  metal ;  and  mpulding  that  metal 
by  his  cunning  hands,  creates,  -  as  it  were  by  ma- 
gic, every  weapon  for  his  defence,  and  every  utensil 
for  his  convenience.  He  has  not  this  skill  from  na- 
ture :  Use  and  practice  have  taught  it  him:  And  if 
ihou  wouldest  emulate  his  success,  thou  must  follow 
his  laborious  footsteps. 

But  while  thou  ambitiously  aspirest  to  perfecting  thy 
bodily  powers  and  faculties,  wouldest  thou  meanly  ne« 
gleet  thy  mind,  and,  from  a  preposterous  sloth,  leave  it 
still  rude  a^d  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  h^ds  of 
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«itare  ?  Far  be  such  follj  and  negligence  from  every 
ntdanal  being.  If  nature  has  been  frugal  in  her  gifts 
find  endowments,  there  is  the  more  need  of  art  to  supply 
ber  defects.  If  she  has  been  generous  and  liberal,  know 
that  she  stiU  expects  industry  and  application  on  our 
j>arty  and  revenges  herself  in  proportion  to  our  negligent 
ingratitude.  The  richest  genius,  like  the  most  fertile 
soil,  when  uncultivated,  shoots  up  into  the  rankest  weeds ; 
«nd  iiistead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleasure  and  use 
of  man,  produces,  to  its  slothful  owner,  the  most  abun^ 
dant  crop  of  poisons. 

The  great  end  of  ail  human  industry,  is  the  attain^ 
meat  of  happines.  For  this  were  arts  invented,  scien- 
ces cultivated,  Uws  ordained,  and  societies  modelled,  by 
the  most  profound  wisdom  of  patriots  and  legislators. 
Even  the  lonely  savage,  who  lies  exposed  to  the  incle« 
mency  of  the  elements,  and  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  for- 
getSnot,  for  a  moment,  this  grand  object  of  his  beine. 
Ignorant  as  he  is  of  every  art  of  life,  he  still  keeps  id 
view  the  end  of  all  those  arts,  and  eagerly  seeks  for  fe- 
licity amidst  that  darkness  with  which  he  is  environed. 
But  as  much  as  the  wildest  savage  is  inferior  to  the  po~ 
lished  citizen,  who,  under  the  protection  of  laws,  enjoys 
every  convenience  which  industry  has  invented ;  so  much 
is  this  citizen  himself  inferior  to  the  man  of  virtue,  and 
the  true  philosopher,  who  governs  his  appetites,  subdues 
his  passions,  and  has  learned,  from  reason,  to  set  a  just 
value  on  every  pursuit  and  enjoyment.  For 'is  there  an 
art  and  apprenticeship  necessary  for  every  other  attain, 
ment  ?  And  is  there  no  art  of  life,  no  rule,  no  precepts 
to  direct  us4n  this  principal  concern  ?  Can  no  particulas 
pleasure  be  attained  without  skill ;  and  can  the  whol« 
be  regulated,  without  reflection  or  intelligence^  bv  ihp 
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blind  gaidaojpe  of  app^te  an4  instindt  ?  Surely  tfieir&o 
pipstai^jes  are  ever  committed  ia  this  affair  ?  but  eveij 
m»rtp  bowever  4is$olute  9ndl  negligent,  proceeds  in  thi» 
Ifvnwt  of  happiness  with  as  unerring  a  motion,  as  t^at 
wiadi  th/^  qelestial  bodies  observe,  when,  conducted  hj 
Af  ^and  ef  th^  AInughtj,  thej  roll  along  the  etfafcreai 
piains.  But  if  mistakes  be  often,  be  inevitabjlj  com* 
oniltedy  let  vs  register  these  mistaken ;  lot  us  consider 
fibetr  e^ii^^es ;  let  us  weigh  their  importance  ;  let  us  ini» 
qflise  fcMT  their  remedies*  When  from  this  we  have  fix* 
cd  aH  thi?  riiks  of  conduct,  we  are  philosophers •  When 
ire  bffvs  reduced  these  mles  to  practice,  we  are  sages* 

Jike  manj  subordinate  artists,  employed  to  form  th« 
neveral  wheels  and  springs  of  a  machine ;  Such  are  Aose 
wbo  excel  in  all  th^  particular  arts  of  life*  He  is  tho 
mdlster  workman  who  puts  those  several  parts  together  ^ 
mfHyes  them  according  to  just  harmony  and  proportion  | 
^oA  produces  true  ff}icity  as  the  result  Qf  their  conspi- 

While  thou  hast  such  an  alluring  object  m  view, 
9haII  th^t  labour  and  attention,  requisite  to  the  aitain-* 
inefit  of  thy  end,  ever  seem  bmdeUsome  and  intolerable  ? 
Know,  th^t  this  labour  itself  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  felicity  to  which  thou  aspirest,  and  that  every  en-t 
joyment  soon  becomes  insipid  and  distasteful,  when  not 
jioqpiired  by  fatigue  and  industry.  See  the  hardy  hunt* 
era  rise  firom  their  downy  couches,  shake  off  the  slum* 
ba:s  which  still  weigh  down  their  heavy  eye-lids,  and, 
ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered  the  heavens  with  her  fla* 
fBing  mantle,  hasten  to  the  forest*  They  leave  behind, 
ii^  their  own  houses,  and  in  the  neighbouring  plains, 
^pimqh  pf  evjcry  kind,  whose  flesh  furnishes' the  most 
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lelicioUs  fare,  and  which  oifet  themselrerto  the  £tt«l 
stroke.  Laborious  man  disdains  so  easy  a  pBrchasttf 
He  seeks  for  a  pre  j,  T^hich  hides  itself  from  his  seard^ 
or  flies  £rom  his  pursuit,  or  defends  itself  froia  his  yrio^ 
lence.  Having  exerted  in  the  c^hace  every  passicai  eit 
the  mind,  and  every,  member  of  the  body,  he  thefi  Bbi^ 
the  charms  of  repose,  and  with  joy  compares  its  plea« 
sures  to  those  of  his  engaging  labours* 

And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  Ithe  pcr«( 
suit  even  of  the  most  worthless  prey,  which  firequeixtlj' 
escapes  our  toils  ?  Ahd  cannot  the  san^  indnstfy  ren« 
def  the  cultivating  of  our  mind,  the  moderadng  of  ov^ 
passions,  the  enlightening  of  otir  reason,  an  agreeable 
occupation  j  while  we  are  every  day  sensibk  of  onf 
progress,  smd  behold  our  inward  features  and  eotmtei- 
nance  brightening  incessantly  with  new  charms  ?  Be- 
gin by  curing  yourself  of  this  lethargic  indolence  $  Afr 
task  is  not  difficult :  You  need  Jbut  taste  the  sweets  of 
honest  labour.  Proceed  to  learn  the  just  value  of  evcrjr 
pursuit )  Iqng  study  is  not  requisite  }  Compare,  thougli 
but  far  once,  the  mind  to  the  body,  virtue  to  fortune^* 
and  glory  to  pleasure.  You  will  then  perceive  the  ad- 
vantages of  industry  :  You  will  then  be  senttble  what 
are  the  pM>per  objects  of  yottr  industry. 

In  vain  do  you  seek  repose  from  beds  of  roses :  In 
vain  do  you  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  most  delici«> 
ous  wines  and  fruits  Your  indolence  itself  becomes 
a  fatigue  :  Your  pleasure  itself  creates  disgust*  The 
mind,  unexercised,  finds  every  delight  insipid  and  loath- 
some ;  and  ere  yet  the  body,  full  of  noxious  humours^ 
feels  the  torment  of  its  multiplied  diseases,  your  noblet. 
part  ia  sensible  of  the  invading  poison,  and  seeks  in 
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Vain  to  Relieve  ifs  anxiety  bj  ne^  pleasures^  which  stilt, 
augment  the  fetal  maladj 

,  I  need  not  tell  you,  that,  hj  this  eager  ptirsuit  of 
pleasure,  jou  more  and  more  expose  yourself  to  fortuno 
dad  accidents,  and  rivet  your  affections  on  external  ob«» 
j^cts,  which  chance  may,  in  a  moment,  ravisl^  from 
you.     I  shall  suppose,  that  your  indulgent  stars  favour 
you  still  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  riches  and  p09-. 
sessions.     I  prove  to  you^  that  6ven  in  the.  midst  of 
your  luxurious  pleasures,  you  are  unhappy  $  and  that^: 
by  too  much  indulgence,  you  are  incapable  of  enjoying . 
what  prosperous  fortune  still  allows  you  to  posscak^ 

But  surely  the  instability  of  fortune  in  a  considera* 
ikon  not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Happiness 
cannot  possibly  exist,  where  there  is  no  Security  ;  and- 
security  can  have  no  placei  where  fortune  has  any  do- 
minion. Though  that  unstable  deity  should  not  exert 
her  ragO'  against  you,  the  dread  of  it  would  sdll  tor- 
ment you  ;  woidd  disturb  your  slumber^  baiint  your 
dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on  the  joUitj  of  your  most 
delicious  banquets. 

.  The  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rOck>  above  the 
rage  of  the  fighting  elements,  and  inac^essiblei  to  all 
the  malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  be* 
low ;  and  those  more  terrible  instruments  of  human 
fiiry  reach  not  to  so  sublime  a  height  The  sage,- 
while  he  breathes  that  serene  air,  looks  down  with 
pleasure,  mixed  with  compassion,  on  the  errors  of  mis-^ 
taken  mortals,  who  blindly  seek  for  the  true  path  of 
life,  and  pursue  riches,  nobility,  honour,  or  power,  for 
genuine  felicity.  The  greater  part  he  beholds  disap- 
pointed of  their  fond  wishes :  Some  lament,  that  ha^ 
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viag  once  possessed  the  object  of  their  deairesy  it  is 
vished  from  them  bj  envious  fortune  :  And  all  com« 
plain,  that  even  their  own  vows,  though  granted,  can* 
not  give  them  happiness^  or  relieve  the  anxietj  of  tbeii 
distracted  noinds. 

But  does  the  sage  alwajs  preserve  himself  in  th£9 
philosophical  indifference^  and  rest  contented  with  la« 
xnenting  the  miseries  of  mankind^  without  ever  emploj^ 
ing  himself  for  their  relief?    Does  he  constantly  in^ 
dulge  this  severe  wisdom,  which,  bj  pretending  to  ele<» 
vate  him  above  human  accidents^  does  in  reality  harden 
his  heart,  and  render  him  careless  of  the  interests  of 
mankind^  and  of  society  ?     No ;  he  knows  that  in  thi$ 
sullen  Apathy  neither  true  wisdom  nor  true  happiness 
(an  be  found*    He  feels  too  strongly  the  charm  of  the 
social  affections,  ever  to  counteract  so  sweet,  so  natu- 
ral, so  virtuous  a  propensity.     Even  when,  bathed  in 
tears,  he  laments  the  miseries  ofyhuman  race,  of  his 
country,  of  hLs  friends,  and  imable  to  give  succour,  can 
only  relieve  them  by  compassion  ;  he  yet  rejoices  in 
the  generous  disposition,  and  feels  a  satisfactioq  supe-» 
rior  to  that  of  the  most  indulged  sense.     So  engaging 
are  the  sentiments  of  humanity,  that  they  brighten  up 
the  very  face  of  sorrow,  and  operate  like  the   sun^ 
which,  shining  on  a  dusky  cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints 
t»n  them  the  most  glorious  colours  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone,  that  the  social  virtues  dis- 
play their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix 
them,  they  are  still  predominant.  As  sorrow  cannot 
overcome  thenGi,  so  neither  can  sensual  pleasure  obscure 
them.  The  joys  of  love,  however  tumultuous,  banish 
not  the  tender  sentiments  of  sympathy  and  affectiQn^ 
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*I*he3r  even  derive  their  chief  influenee  from  that  ge« 
fierous  passion  ;  and  when  presented  alone,  aflTord  no^ 
thing  td  th^  unhappy  mind  but  lassitude  and  dis^st. 
^ehold  this  sprightly  debauchee^  vflio  professes  a  c6n« 
tempt  of  all  other  pleasures  but  those  6f  wine  tind  jol^ 
thy :  S<ip^te  him  frbmhis  comininloni,  like  a  ifiark 
£roni  a  fire^  where  befdrd  it  contributed  to  the  general 
blazd  :  His  alacrity  suddenly  extinguishes ;  dnd^  though 
Surrounded  with  every  oth^r  means  of  delight^  he  lothe^ 
the  sumptuous  banquet^  and  prefers  even  the  most  ab* 
stracted  study  and  speculation,  sis  more  agreeal>Id  and 
entertaining* 

But  the  social  passidn^  nch^eir  iffbrd  i^uch  ttansport^ 
ing  pleasures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the 
ey^s  both  of  GOti  and  inan,  as  when^  shaking  off  eveqf 
earthly  mixture,  they  associate  themselves  iii^th  the 
sentiments  6(  virtue^  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and 
Worthy  actions.  As  harmonious  dolours  mutually  givd 
and  receive  a  lustre  by  their  friendly  union  j  so  d<l 
these  ennobling  sentiments  of  the  human  mind*  See 
the  triumph  of  nature  in  parental  affection  !  What  self-a 
ish  passion  :  what  sensual  delight  is  a  match  for  it ! 
Whether  a  man  exults  in  the  prosperity  -and  virtue  of 
his  offspring,  or  flies  to  their  succour,  through  the  most 
threatening  and  tremendous  dangers  ? 

Proceed  still  in  purifying  the  g^erous  passion^  yoif 
will  still  the  more  admire  its  shining  glcries.  What 
charms  are  there  in  the  harmony  of  minds^  and  in  a 
friendship  founded  on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude  ! 
What  satisfaction  in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  com* 
forting  the  afflicted,  in  raising  the  fallen,  and  in  stop- 
ping the  career  of  cruel  fbrtune,  or  of  more  cruel  man, 
in  their  insults  over  the  good  and  virtuous  !     But  what 
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supreme  jojr  in  the  victcnries  over  vice  as  well  as  inise* 
ry,  when,  bj  virtuous  example  or  wise  exhortation,  our 
feUow^creatures  are  taught  to  govern  their  passions,  re- 
form their  vices,  and  subdue  their  worst  enemies,  which 
inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms  ? ' 

Bttt  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  human 
mindy  which,  being  of  celestial  origin,  swells  with  the 
divinest  and  most  enlarged  affections,  and,  carrying  its 
attention  bejond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its 
benevolent  wishes  to  the  most  distant  posterity*  It 
views  liberty  and  laws  as  the  source  of  human  happi- 
ness, and  devotes  itself,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to 
their  guardianship  and  protection.  Toils,  dangers, 
death  itself,  _  carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave  them 
for  the  public  good,  and  ennoble  that  being,  which  we 
"generously  sarcifice  for  the  interests  of  our  country. 
Happy  the  man,  whom  indulgent  fortune  allows  to  pay 
to  virtue  what  he  owes  to  nature,  and  to  make  a  gene- 
rous gift  of  what  must  otherwise  be  ravished  from  him 
by  cruel  necessity. 

In  the  true  sage  and  patriot  are  united  whatever  caa 
distinguish  human  nature,  or  elevate  mortal  man  to  a 
resemUance  with  the  Divinity.  The  softest  benevo« 
ience,  the  most  undaunted  resolution,  the  tenderest  sen- 
timents, the  most  sublime  love  of  virue,  all  these  ani- 

« 

mate  successively  his  transported  bosom.  What  satis** 
faction,  when  he  looks  within,  to  find  the  most  turbu- 
lent passions  tuned  to  just  harmony  and  concord,  and 
every  jarring  sound  banished  from  this  enchanting  mu- 
sic !  If  the  contemplation,  even  of  inaninoate  beauty, 
is  so  delightful ;  if  it  ravishes  the  senses,  eveu  when 
the  fiair  form  is  foreign  to  us :  What  must  be  the  ef- 
fects of  moral  beauty  ?  And  what  influence  ipust  it 
Vol.  I,  M 
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have,  when  it  embellishes  our  own  mind,  and  is  tl^e  ttft 
$uU  of  Qur  own  rieflectioii  8u4  industry  ? 

But  v)he.rf  is  the  reward  qf  virtue  i  And  what  recom^^. 
pence  ha4  N^turf  provided fgr  such  impQKtfini  sacrifictsi 
as  tbose  of  life  a^d  fortune  %  ivhi^b  tv«  must  often  fuaie 
$0  it  /    Oh,  sons  of  earth  !  \t^  je  ignor^t  of  the  va- 
lue of  thi^cele$ti4  tnist^pss  ?  Attd  do  ye  meanlj  in- 
quire for  her  portion,  wl^en  ye  observe  her  genuine 
pha^n^s  ?     But  know>  that  Nature  has  been  indulgent 
to  hum^  weakness,   and  b^9  np^  left  this  favourite 
child  naked  and  i|nendqwedY     She  ba«  provided  vir* 
jtue  with  t||e  richegtt  dowvjry  \  but  being  eyeful,  lest  the 
alluren^en^  of  inte;:est  shquld  engage  su«h  suitors,  as 
were  insensible  pf  thq  native  worth  of  ^q  divine  ^  beau-? 
ty,  she  has  wisely  provided,  that  this  dowry  can  have 
no  charn^s  but  in  the  eyes  pf  those  who  are  already 
fpansported  with  tbe  love  of  virtue.      Clort  is  the 
portion  pf  virtue^  the  s\Yeet:  reward  pf  honqurable  foils^ 
(he  triuinphant  crown  which  covers  the  thoughtful 
head  of  the  disinterested  patriot,  or  the  dusty  brow  of 
the  victorious  warrior.  Elevated  by  so  sublime^  P^^^e, 
ihp  ni^n  of  virtue  |ook^  down  witb  contempt  on  all  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  and  all  tbis  menaces  of  danger. 
Death  itself  loses  its  terrors,  when  h^  considers,  that 
its  donuniou  extends  only  over  a  pa^  of  bimt  and  that, 
in  spite  pf  death  and  tim^,  the  ^g^ge  of  the  elements,  and 
the  endless  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  he  is  assiured 
pf  an  inunortal  fame  an^^g  ^11  tl^e  sons'of  men* 

There  sutely  is  a  Being  who  presides  over  the  uni- 
y^se  ;  and,  who^  with  in^nite  wisdom  and  power,  has 
reduced  th^  jarrii^g  elements  into  just  order  and  propor- 
tion. Let  speculative  reasoners  dispute,  how  far  this 
beneficent  ^^i^g  extends  his  care,  and  wheUier  he  prp- 
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longs  dor  existence  beyond  the  grare^  in  order  tot  be^* 
stow  on  virtue  its  just  reward,  and  render  it  fiiUj  tri* 
amphant.  Tk«  man  of  morals,  without  deciding  any 
thing  on  so  dubious  a  subject,  is  satisfied  with  the  por- 
tion marked  out  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
sU  things.  Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  farther  re« 
ward  prepared  for  him ;  but  if  disappointed,  he  thinks 
act  virtue  an  empty  name  ;  but,  justly  esteeming  it  its 
own  reward,  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  bounty  of 
liis  Creator,  who,  by  calling  him  into  existence,  has 
thereby  afforded  him  an  opportunity  cMf  once  acquiring 
^  invaluable  a  possession^ 


Ui 
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To  some  philosBbphers  it  appests  mcltter  of  smjftvtfy 
that  all  mdnkxndy  poasesaing  th^  sadift  nattirsi  snd  being;* 
ienddwed  inth  the  stmc  faculties^  should  yet  differ  im 
widely  in  their  pursuits  and  inclinatibns^  and  that  Ofia. 
siioiild  utterly  condtmn  what  is  foodlj*  sought  after  hf^ 
soother.  To  some  it  appears  matted  of  stiU  more  siuk 
yriseythat  aman  should  differ  so  tvidelj  from  himself  at- 
different  times  ^  aad|  after  possession^  rdject  With  dis**' 
dain  what,  before;  was  the  objefct  of  dl  hia  v&0rs  and 
widies*  To  xtie  this  feverish  unccrtasnQr  and  irrtaohi* 
lion;  in  human  conduct;  sterns  altogether  unavoidable } 
nor  can  a  rational  soul,  made  for  the  contemplatxea  of 
tile  Supreme  Beings  and  of  his  works,  ever  enjoy  tran*- 
quiility  or  satisfaction;  while  detained  in  the  ignoble 
pursuits  of  Sensual  pleasure  or  populirr  applause.  The 
Divinitj  is  a  boundless  otean  of  bliss  and  gloity :  Hu*' 
aiaa  minds  are  smaller  streams;  which;  adsing  at  first* 
from  this  oCean^  seek  stilly  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to 
retiim  to  it^  and  to  ]p9i6  themselves  in  that  immensity 
of  perfection.  When  Checked  in  this  natmral  course^ 
by  Tido  or  foUy^  they  become  furious  and  enraged ; 


a  Or,  the  inan  of  contemplation,  «tid  fhUoMfhuai  detado^ 
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ittid,  swcffing  to  a  torrent,  do  then  spread  honor  and 
devastation  on  the  neighbouring  plains. 

In  vain,  by  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  express 
sion,  each  recommisads  his  own  pursuit,  and  inyites  the 
credulous  hearers  to  an.  imitation  of  his  life  and  man* 
nets.  The  heart  belies^  tbe  countenance,  tod  sensibly 
f^ls,  even  amid  the  highest  success,  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  all  those  pleasures  which  detain  it  from  its 
true  object.  "I  examine  the  voluptuous  man  before 
enjoyment ;  I  noeasure  the  vehemence  c^  his  desire, 
andf  die  importance  of  his  object ; '  I  find  that  aH  his 
llajipiness  proceeds  oidy  'from  that  hmny  of  thought,* 
which  takes  him  from  himself,  and  turns  his  view  from 
his  guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment  after  f 
he  has  now  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  which  he  fondly 
Sought  after.  The  sense  of  his  guilt  and  misery  re* 
turns  wpon  him  with  dtfUble  anguish :  His  mind  tor- 
mentedv^th  fear  and  remocse  j  his  body  depressed 
tdth  disgust  and ^tiety. 

'  But  a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  hamghfy  person** 
age,  presents  himself  boldly  to  oujt  censure  ;  stnd,  as- 
Sumiiig  the  title  of  a  philosop)iet'  and  man  of  morals, 
offers  to  submit  to  the  most  rigid  exanunation.  '  He 
chaUcngesy  with  a  visible,  though  concealed  impa- 
tience, our  approb&tioir  and  applause  ;  and  seems  o£- 
fended,  that  we  should  hesitate  a  moment  Before  we 
break  out  into  admiration  of  his  virtue «  St^eingthis 
impatience,  I  hesitate  still  more;  I  begin  to  examine 
the  motives  of  his  seeming  virtue  :'  But  behold  !  ere  I 
can  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  be  flings  himself  from  me  9 
and,  addressing  his  discourse  to  that  croWd  of  heedless: 
auditors,  fondly  abuses  thena  by  his  magnificent  pre- 
lensionsr 


Tbe  Platonist.  %6% 

O  pliilosoplier !  thj  wisdom  is  vainy  and  thy  .yi]:;ta» 
iinprofitable*  Thou  seekest  the  ignomnt  applause^  c£ 
inen,  not  thdusolid  reflections  of  thj  own  conscience,  or 
the  more  solid  apj^robation  of  that  Beings  who,  with  one 
tegard  of  his  all-seeing  eye,  penetrates  the  universe. 
Thou  surely  art  conscious  of  the  hollo^^e$s  of  thy  pre- 
tended probity^  Whilst  iealling  thyself  a  citizen,  a  son$ 
a«  friend,  thou  forgettest  thy  higher  sovereign,  thy  true 
father,  thy  fre^'test  benefactor.  Where  is  the  adoration 
due  to  infinite .  p^fection,  whence  evcty  thing  good 
and  valuable  is  derived  1  Where  is  the  gratij^de^  owing 
io  thy  Creator,  who  called  thee  fotth  from  nothing,  who 
placed  thee  in  all  these  relations  to  thy  fellow-cjreaiuresj^ 
and  requiring  thee  to  {iilfil  the  duty,  of  eadi  relation- 
forbids  thee  to  neglect  what  thou,  owest  to  himself,  the 
most  perfect  being,  to  whom  thou  art  connected  by  thi 
dbsest  tyc  ?  , 

JBut  thou  art  thyself  thy  own  idol.:  Thoii  worshippesf 
tny  imaginary  perfections :  Qr  rather^  sensible  of  thy 
^eal  imperlections*  thou  seekest  only  to. deceive  the 
World,  and  to  please  thy  fan<cy>  by  multiplying  thy  ig« 

norant  admirers*     Thus^,  nbt  content  with  neglecting 

.  *    '     •  *  ^.  ■  ♦    " 

what  is  most  excellent  in  the  imivi^rse,  thou  desirest  to 

,  .-•■•  •       ••         * 

Itubstitute  in  his  place,  what  is  most,  vile  and  Contempt? 
iblc.  .  . 

Consider  all  the  work^  of  men's  hands ;  all  the  inveu- 
tions  of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  afiectest  so  nice  a 
dtscemment :  Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  most  perfect  pro* 
uction  still  prbceeds  from  the  most  perfect  thought^ 
and  that  it  is  Mind  alone,  which  we  admire^  while  we 
bestow  bur  apjplause  on  tliie  g:|rkces  of  a  welli-proportioned 
statiie,  of  the  symmetry  of  a  noble  pile.  The  statuary, 
Ihe  architect,  comes  still  in  view,  and  makes^us  reflect 
on  the  beauty  of  ids  art  and  contrivtoce^  whieh>  from 

U4 
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^  heap  of  unfonned  matter,  could  extract  such  eicpres* 
adons  aikl  proportions*  This  superior  beauty  of  thought 
smdintelligence  thou  thyself  adoiowledgest,  .while  thoi£ 
iuvitest  us  to  contemplate^  in  thy  conduct^  the  harmony 
of  affections,  tlie  dignity  of  sentiments,  and  all  those 
graces  of  a  mind^  which  chiefly  merit  our  attention. 
But  why  stoppest  thou  short  ?  Seest  thou  nothing  farther 
that  is  valuable  ?  Anoid  thy  rapturous  applauses  of  beau* 
ijr  and  order,  art  thou  still  ignorant  where  is  to  be  found 
At  most  consummate  beauty  ?  the  most  perfect  order  ? 
Compare  the  works  of  art  with  those  of  nature.    The 
toe  are-  but  imitaticMis  of  Ihe^  other.    The  nearer  art 
approaches  to-natiire,  the  more  perfect  is  it  esteemed. 
But  still,^  how  widb  are  its  nearest  approaches,  and  what 
an  immense  interval'may  be  observed  between  them  ? 
Art  copies  only  th9  outside  ofnsKture,  leaving  the  inward 
and  more  admiral  springs  and  principles ;  as  exceed-* 
ing  her  imitatroft  ;  as  beyond  her  comprehension.    Art 
copies  only  the  minute  productions  of  mature,  despairing 
to  re^di  that  grandeur  and  m^nific^ice,  which  are  so 
astonishing  in  the  masterly  workis  of  her  original.     Can 
tre  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelUgence 
and  a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous  c(m- 
irivance  of  the  universe  ?  Can  We  be  so  stupid  as  notto 
feel  the  warmest  raptures  of  worship  and  adoration,  upon 
|he  contemplation  of  that  intelligent  Being";  so  infinitely 
good  and  wise  ? 

The  indst  perfect  bs^piness,^  surely,  must  arise  BoA 
die  contemplation  of  the  tno^  perfect  object.  But  what 
more  perfecit  thain  fceauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is 
beauty  to  be  foun<{  equal  to  that  of  thetimverse  ?  Or 
virtue,,  which  can  be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and 
justice  of  the  Deity  ?  If  aught  can  diminish  tbe  pleasure 
t£  thibs  contemplalio&^  it  must  be  eidier  the  narrowness 
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of  our  facilities^  which  conceals  frooi  us  the  greatest 
part  of  these  beauties  and  perfections ;  or  the  shortness 
of  our  lives,  which  allows  not  time  sufficient  to  instruM 
us  in  them.  But  it  is  our  comfort,  that,  if  we  employ 
worthilj  the  faculties  here  assigned  us,  they  will  be  en* 
larged  in  another  state  of  existence,  so  as  to  render  us 
more  suitable  worshippers  of  our  Maker :  And  that  the 
task,  which  can  never  be  finished  in  time,  will  be  the 
business  of  an  eternity. 


j: 
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I  HAVE  long  entertained  a  suspicion,  with  regard  to 
the  decisions  of  philosophers  upon  all  subjects,  and 
found  in  myself  a  greater  inclination  to  dispute  than 
assent  to  their  conclusions.  There  is  <me  ipistakey  to 
Which  f  hej  seem  liable,  almost  without  exception ;  they 
confine  too  much  their  principles,  and  make  no  account 
of  that  vast  variety,  which  nature  has  so  much  affected 
in  all  her  operations.  When  a  philosopher  has  once  laid 
hold  of  a  favourite  principle,  which  perhaps  accounts 
for  many  natural  effects,  he  extends  the  same  principle 
over  the  whole  creation,  and  reduces  to  it  every  phaeno* 
menon,  though  by  the  most  violent  and  absurd  reason- 
ing. Our  own  mind  being  narrow  and  contracted,  we 
cazmot  es^tend  our  conception  to  the  variety  and  extent 
of  nature ;  but  imagine,  that  she  is  as  much  bounded  in 
her  operations,  as  we  are  in  our  speculation. 

But  if  ev^r  this  infirmity  of  philosophers  is  to  be  sus- 
pect^ on  any  occasion,  it  is  in  their  reasonings  concern- 
ing human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  happiness. 
In  thfA  CBStf  they  are  led  astray,  not  only  by  the  nar* 
rowness  of  their  understandings,  but  by  that  also,  of  their 
passions.     Almost  every  one  has  a  predominant  mcUna« 
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tion,  to  which  his  other  desires  and  afiectiozis  submit^ 
and  which  governs  him^^  though^  perhaps,  with  soi^ie  in- 
tervals, through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  apprehend,  that  anj  things  which  ap- 
pears totally  indifferent  to  him,  can  ^er  give  enjoy- 
ment to  any  person,  or  can  possess  charms^  which  alto-» 
gether  escape  his  observation,  ^is  Own  pursuits  are^ 
always,  in  his  account^  ihs  most  engaging :  The  objects 
of  his  passion,  the  most  valuable :  And  the  road>  which 
he  pursues,  the  only  one  that  leads  to  happiness. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  xnoment^ 
there  are  many  obvious  instances  and  arguments,  suffi- 
-dent  to  undeceive  them,  and  make  them  ^arge  tlieir 
maxims  and  pmciples.  Do  they  not  iee  tht  vmrt  va- 
riety of  inclinations  and  pursuits  among  ottr  speciea  | 
where  each  maa  seems  fully  satisfied  widi  his  own  courgtf 
of  life,  and  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  tmha^pinete  t<^ 
be  confined  to  that  of  his  neighbour  ?  Do  ttity  not  feel 
in  themselves,  that  what  pleases  at  one  time,  dis|deast§ 
at  another,  by  the  change  of  inclination  f  and  that  it  iM 
not  in  their  power,  by  their  utmost  effort^  to  f eoal  thaM 
taste  or  appetite,  which  formerly  bestowed  charms  tut 
what  now  appears  indifferent  or  disagreeable?  Wh^tt  10 
the  meaning  therefore  of  those  gcaieral  preferences  of 
the  towu  or  country  Hfe^  of  a  lifa  of  action  Olr  one  ol 
pleasure,  of  retirement  or  society  ;>  whe%  besidet  tlMl 
different  inclinations  of  different  s^aci^  every  one^s  expe^ 
rience  may  convince  him,  that  each  of  th^se  kinds  of  lift 
if^  agreeable  in  its  turn,  and  thftt  their  VaUriety  or  their 
judicious  mixtmre  chiefly  conttibtUsiS^  te  the  r^ttkikismg 
all  df  them  agreeable  ? 

But  shall  thid  bUsinedfl  be  allowed  to  gd  akogetber  at 
adi^entures  t  And  must  a  tUTSi  donstill  only  hi»  htimoitf 
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$nd  indinatiohy  in  order  to  detennine  his  course  of  life; 
mthovtemplojring  his  reason  to  inform  him  what  road 
is  preferable,  and  leads  most  sorely  to  happiness  ?  |s 
^ere  tto  diflferencc,  then,  between  one  man's  conduct 
fmd  another? 

I  an/swor,  there  is  t  great  diflEeresce.     One  mm,  foI« 

Jowing-fais  iiHaiinal,Hiii,  in  choosing  hia  comve  of  life,  may 

employ  ninch  sorer  means  for  sucoeeding  than  another, 

who  is  led  by  his  inclination  into  the  same  course  of  life, 

and  poxsnes  the  same  object.   jir4  ricbn  the  chief  object 

efy^nr  desirei  f  Acquire  skill  in  your  profession;  be  di« 

ligent  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  enlarge  the  circle  of  your 

friends  and  acquaintance  ;  avoid  pleasure  and  expenee  ; 

and  never  be  generous,  but  with  a  view  of  gaining  more 

than  you  could  save  by  £rugality.     Would  you  acquire 

thefuhlic  esteem  f    Guard  ^ually  against  the  extremes 

pf  arrogance  and  &wning.    I^t  it  appear  that  you  set 

^  value  upon  your^lf,  but  without  despising  others.   If 

you  fall  into  either  of  the  extremes,  you  either  prdvoko 

mens  pride  by  yoqr  insolence,  or  teach  them  to  despise 

you  by  your  timorous  submissionj^  and  by  the  meaii 

opinion  which  you  seem  to  entertain  of  yourself. 

:I%ese,  you  say,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudenoi 
and  discretion  ;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  his 
f  hild,  and  what  every  man  of  sense  pursues  in  the 
course  of  life  which  he  has  chosen.-— What  is  it  then 
you  desire  mqre  ?  Do  you  come  to  a  philosopher  as  to 
%  cunning  man,  to  learn  something  by  magic  or  witch* 
cra£t,  beyond  what  can  be  known  by  common  prudence 
anddiscretio^?-^Yes ;  we  come  to  a  philosopher  to  be 
mstmcted,  how  we  shall  choose  our  ends,  more  thsm  the 
means  for  attaining  these  ends  :  We  want  to  k]K)W  what 
desire  we  shall  gratify^  what  passion  we  sh^U  coonply 
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with,  what  appetite  we  sball  indulge.  As  to  the  iest» 
we  trust  to  common  sense,  and  the  general  wigae^anip  of 
the  world,  for  our  instruction. 

I  am  sorry,  then,  I  hare  petendedtobe  a  philosopher: 
For  I  find  your  qaesti<^ns  very  perplexing ;  and  am  i|i 
danger,  if  my  answer  be  too  rigid  and  seyere,  of  passing 
for  a  pedant  end  scholastic  ;  if  it  be  too  easy  and  free, 
of  being  «iken  for  a  preacher  of  rice  and  insmorality. 
However,  to  satisfy  you,  I  shall  deliver  my  opinion  up- 
9n  the  matter,  and  shall  only  desire  you  to  esteem  it  of 
as  little  consequence  as  I  do  myself.  By.  that  means 
you  will  neither  think  in  worthy  of  your  ridicule  nor 
your  anger. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  which  we  learti 
from  philosophy,  this,  Ithiak,  maybe  considored  as 
certain  and  undoubted,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  itself 
valuable  or  despicable,  desirable  or  hate&l,  beautiful 
<^  deformed ;  but  that  these  attributes  arise  £rom  the 
particular  constituticm  and  fabric  of  human  sentiment 
and  affection.  What  xcms  the  most  delicious  &od  to 
one  animal,  appears  loathsome  to  another  :  What  affects 
the  feeling  of  one  with  delight,  produees  uneasiness  hi 
another*  This  is  confessedly  the  case  with  regard  to  all 
the  bodily  senses :  But,  if  we  exanaine  the  matter  more 
jaccuratdy,  we  shaU  find  that  tiiie  same  observation  holds 
even  whcare  the  mind  concurs  with  the  body»  and  min^^ 
gles  its  sentunc^t  mih  the  ext^ica:  s^petite^ 

Desire  this  passkmate  lover  to  give  you  a  character  of 
iua  mistrdss ;  He^.  vriU  tell  you,  that  }ie  is  at  a  loss  for 
wprds.  to  describe  her  charms,  and  will  ask  you  very 
£f  riously,  if  ever  you  were  acquainted  with  a  goddess  or 
an-angel  ?  If  you  answer  that  you  never  were :  He  wiU 
tb?u  say,  that  it  is  jnypossiWe  for  you  to  form  a  conccpr 
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tion  of  such  dmne  beauties  as  those  which  his  channer 
possesses ;  so  complete  a  shape ;  such  weU-propovtioned 
features  ;  so  engaging  an  air ;  such  sweetness  of  disposi* 
tion  ;  such  gaiety  of  humour.  You  can  infer  nothing, 
liQwever,  from  all'this  discourse,  but  that  the  poor  man 
is  in  loye  ;  and  tlmt  the  general  appetite  between  the 
sexes,  which'natute  has  infused  into  all  animals,  is  in 
him  determined  to  a  particular  object  by  some  qualities 
which  gire  Inm  pleasure^  Th^  same  divine  creature, 
not  only  to  a  different  animal^  but  also  to  a  different 
man,  appears  a  mere  mortal  b^ing,  ^q4  i^  beheld  with 
the  utmost  indifference* 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  fit* 
vour  of  their  offspring.  As  soon  as  the  helpless  inftnt 
sees  the  li^t,  diough  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a 
despicable,  and  a  miserable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its 
fond  parent  with  the  titmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to 
every  other  object,  however  perfect  and  accomplished* 
The  passion  alone,  arising  from  the  original  structure 
and  formation  of  human  nature,  bestows  a  value  on  the 
most  insignificant  object* 

We  may  push  the  same  observatiau  further,  and  may 
conclude,  that,  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone,  and 
feeling  the  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronoun* 
ces  one  object  deformed  and  odious,  another  beautiful 
^d  »miaUe :  I  say,  that,  even  in  this  case,  those 
qualities  are  not  really  in  the  objects,  but  belong  en* 
tirely  to  the  sentiment  of  that  mind^  which  blames  or 
praises*  I  grant,  that  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make 
this  proposition  evident,  and,  as  it  were,  palpable,  to 
negligent  thinkers ;  because  nature  is  more  uniform  i^ 
the  sentiments  of  the  mind  than  in  ruost  feelings  of  the 
I^pdy,  and  produces  a  nearer  resemblaac!^  iu  the  ^wti4 
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than  ih  the  outward  piurt  of  hiunaa  kiod.     There  Is 
jomethiiqr  mppvotcbrng  to  prisciples  in  mental  taste  ; 
and  critics  can  reasoa  sad  dispute  mpre  plaosibly  thaa 
4COo]U-J0Cpa:famers« .  We  may  obsenrk,  howe7er»diat 
tbit  vtttfbnmtr  among  humankind,  hinders  not,  hot 
Aat  lUiere  is  a  coosiderable  diversit  j  in  the  senthnentt 
^beauty  and  worth,  and  that  education,  custom,  pre- 
judice, caprice,  and  humour,  frequently  varj  our  taste 
af  this  kind*     You  will  never  convince  a  man,  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  Italian  music,  and  has  not  an  ear 
fo  follow  its  intricaicies,  that  a  Scots  tune  is  not  prefe« 
rahle*     You  have  not  even  any  single  argum^it,  be- 
yond your  own  taste,  which  you  can  employ  in  your 
behalf:  And  to  your  antagonist  his  particular  taste  will 
always  appear  a  more  convincing  argument  to  the  con* 
trary.    If  you  be  wise,  each  of  you  will  allow  that  the 
other  may  be  in  the  right  ;  and  having  many  other  in- 
stances of  this  diversity  of  taste,  you  will  both  confess, 
that  beauty  and  worth  are  merely  lof  a  relative  nature, 
«nd  consist  in  an  agreeaUe  sentiment,  produced  by  an 
object  in  a  particular  mind,  according  to  the  peculiar 
snnicture  and  c&istitution  ^of  that  mind. 
'    By  this  divefSity  of  sentiment,  observable  in  humaa 
kind,  nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  sensible 
4>f  her  authority,  and  let  us  see  what  surprising  changes 
she  could  produce  on  the  passions  aod  desires  of  mankind, 
tnerely  by  the  change  of  their  inward  fabric,  without 
^any  alteration  on  the  objects.  The  vulgar  may  even  be 
convinced  by  this  argument.     But  men,  accustomed  to 
thinking,  may  draw  a  more  convincing,  at  least  a  more 
^|<eneral  argument,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 
♦    In  the  operation  of  rcisoning,  the  mind  does  nothing 
Ibut  rwi  over  its  objects,  as  they  are  supposed  to  stand 
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in  reUfty,  withdut  addiiig  any  thing  to  thein;  or  dtmi- 
nishing  any  thing  from  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolo- 
MAiG  and  CopsRNiCAK  sy^aems^  I  endeaTour  only,  by 
ihy  inquirifes^  to  know  th^  real  situation  of  the  planets ; 
that  isy  in  other  Vrord^  I  endeavour  to  give  them,  in 
Ay  conception^  th^  vsaasit  relations  that  they  bear  to'- 
wards  each  other  in  the  heavens.  To  this  operation 
of  the  mind^  therefore^  there  seems  to  be  always  a  real, 
though  6fiten  an  imknown  standard,  in  the  nature  of 
things  ;  nor  is  truth  or  falsehood  vimaUe  by  the  va- 
rious apprehtosions  of  mankind*  Though  all  human 
race  should  for  ever  condudte,  that  the  sun  moves^  tod 
the  earth  remains  at  rest,  the  sun  stirs  hot  an  inch  fi*om 
his  plftce  for  all  these  reasonings  ;  and  such  conclusions 
ftre  eternally  false  and  exrohebus. 

Biit  the  cAst  is  not  the  sdme  with  the  qualities  oibeoBm 
fifulifnd  deformed,  d^siraUe  and  odious ,  as  with  truth  and 
JEalseho6d.  In  the  former  case>  the  mind  is  not  content 
with  mef  ely  siiirveying  its  objects^  as  they  stand  in  them- 
selves :  It  abo  feels  a  sentiment  of  delight  or  uneasiness, 
approbation  Or  blame,  consequent  to  that  survey  $  and 
this  sentiment  determined  it  to  afiiz  the  epithet  beautiful 
or  deformed^  desiraiie  or  odiom.  Now^  it  is  evident,  that 
this  ^efitiitient  must  depend  upon  the  particular  &bric  or 
structtire  Of  the  mind,  which  enables,  such  particular 
forms  to  operate  in  sueh  a  particular  maiiner^  and  pro- 
duces a  sympathy  or  conformity  between  the  mind  and 
its  objects.  Vary  the  structure  of  the  mind  or,  inward 
^gans^  th6  sentiment  no  Ibnger/ follows,  though  the  form 
remains  the  same.  The  sentiment  bdng  different  from 
the  object,  and  arisihg^om  its  operation  iipon  the  organs 
of  the  mind,  an  alteration  iipon  the  latter  must  vary  the 
^ect,  nor  tan  the  tome  object,  presented^to  7  mimd  to% 
tally  different,  produce  the  same  sentiment* 
Vol,  I.  N 
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This  conclusion  everj  one  Is  apt  to  dbraw  of  himself^ 
without  much  philosophy,  where  the  sentimei^t  is  evi- 
dently distinguishable  &om  the  ohject.  Who  is  not  sen* 
sible,  that  power,  and  glory,  and  vengeance,  are  not 
desirable  of  themsehres,  but  derive  all  their  value  from 
the  structure  of  human  passions^  which  begets  a  deske 
towards,  such  particular  pursuits?'  But  w^h  regard  to 
beauty,  either  natural  or  moral,  the  case  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  difierent.  The  agreeable  quality  ia 
thought  to  lie  in  the  ohject,  not  in  the  sentiment ;  and 
liiat  merely  because  the  sentiment  is  not  so  turlml^t  aad 
violent  as  to  distinguish  itself,  in  an  evident  maimer^ 
from  the  perceptioii  of  the  object. 

But  a  little  reflection  suffices  to  distinguish  them^  A 
man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles  and  ellipses  ef  tho- 
SoFERKiCAii  system,,  and  all  the  irregular  spirals  of  the 
pTOLOMAic^trithout  perceiving  that  the  former  is  naore 
beautiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  fully  explained 
every  quaHty  of  the  circle,  b>»t  h$s  not,  in  aB^r  pro* 
position,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty*  Th^  rea$<>n  is  «vi« 
dent.  Beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the  circk.  It  lies  no% 
in  any  part  of  the  line,  wibor^  p«rl»are  aU  equally  distajiNt 
from  a  oommon  centre.  It  is  only  the  effe!Ct,  wl^ch 
that  figure  pr«dQce$  upon  a  mindy  wbose  pairticular  fa^ie 
or  structqrje  renders  it  susceptabte  of  such  S£n||ipe«t's^ 
In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle*  or  seek  ij6, 
either  by  yocdr  ttnses,  or  fay  mathematical  reaaoningi^,  in 
all  the  properties  of  that  figiire. 

Hie  mathemadcian,  who  took  bo  other  pleasiire  in 
reading  Vmoii^  but  that  of  exs^nining  £ni: aS's  ^oyqge 
by  the  map,  might  perfectijr  undterstandi  the  meatiiEkg  of 
•very  Latin  wotd^  employed  by  that  divine  author ;  anc^ 
totisequetttly>  might  ha^e  a'  dftSMet  idea  of  ^  wkoh 
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liarratioh.  He  would  even  have  a  mctc  disdilcl  idct  of 
h)  than  tbey  could  attain  tri^o  had  not  studied  %o  exactly 
the  gttograph J  of  the  porni-  lU  kaew^  therelbre ^  every 
thing  in  the  poem :  But  he  waa  ignoratit  of  it<  heauty  i 
because  the  beauty^  properly  speakings  lies  not  in  the 
poem,  but  in  the  sentiment  or  taste  of  the  reader*  And 
where  a  ttan  ha&nosuchdelkaey  of  temper  aft  td  make 
him  £e^  this  ^entiment^  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the  beaa« 
iy  though  possessed  of  the  scieniee  and  understanding  of 
an  angel  *. 

The  inferente  upon  the  whbk  ii,  that  it  is  not  from 
the  value  or  worth  of  the  bbject  which  any  person  pur« 
bues^  that  we  can  determine  his  enjojrment,  but  merely 
from  the  passion  with  which  he  pursues  it^  and  the  ftuc* 
cess  which  im  meets  with  in  his  pursuit.  Objects  have 
absolutely  no  worth  of  Value  in  themselves.  They  de» 
five  their  worth  merely  from  the  passion.  If  that  be 
Mrongy  and  steady^  and  sueoessfiil^  the  person  is  happy. 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted^  but  a  little  miss^  dressed 
ia  a  new  gown  for  a  dandng^school  ball^  receives  as 
complete  enjoyment  as  the  greatest  orator,  who  triumphs 
in  the  splendour  of  his  eloqutoce,  while  he  governs  the 
passioos  and  resolutions  of  k  numerous  assembly. 

All  the  difierence^  therefore,  between  cme  man  and 
another,  tvith  regard  to  life^  consistseither  in  the/o/- 
iiony  or  in  the  enjoyment :  And  these  differences  are  suf- 
ficient to  product  tho  wide  extremes  of  happiness  and 
tnisety* 

To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  neither  be  too  violent, 
fior  too*  remisSi  la  the  first  case,  the  mind  i^  in  a  per- 
petual httfry  and  tumult  ^  in  the  second;  it  sinks  into  a 
disagreeaUe  indolence  and  lethargy. 
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-  To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  benign  and  social^ 
not  rough  or  fierce.  Tlie  affections  of  the  latter  kind 
are  not  near  so  agreeable  to  the  feeling,  as  those  of  the 
fomier.  Who  will  compare  rancour  and  animosity^  envy 
and  revenge,  to  friendship,  benignity,  clemency,  and 
gratitude  ? 

•  To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerful  and  gay; 
ftot  gloomy  and  melancholy  •  A  propensx^  to  hope  and 
Joy  is  real  riches :  One  to  fear  and  sorrow,  teal  po- 
verty. 

Some  passions  or  inclinations,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
object,  are  not  so  steady  or  constant  as  others,  aoc  convey 
Huch  durable  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  Pbihsophical^'^ 
votion,  fot  instance,  like  the  entkusiashi  of  a,  poet,  is  the 
transitory  effect  of  high  spirits,  great  kisure,.a  fine  genius, 
and  a  habit  of  study  and  contemplation  :  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  circumstances,  an  abstract,  invisible 
object,  like  that  which  natural  tdigian  alone  presents  to 
us,  cannot  long  actuate  the  mind,  or  be  of  any  moment 
in  life.  To  render  the  passion  of  continuance^  we  must 
find  some  method  of  affecting  the  senses  and  imaginttiofi, 
and  must  embrace  some  idstancal9^BvrcVi9.^pbiJasof^UaI 
account  of  the  divini^*  Popular  supierstitionsaiul  ab-» 
servances  are  even  found  to  be  of  use  in  this.jjkarticu- 
lar.  '        • 

Though  the  tempers  of  jaen  be  very  SSePent,  jwf  we 
may  safely  pronounce  ict  general,  that  a  1i&  of  pleg^ure 
cannot  support  itself  so  long  as  one  of  business  t  but  is 
.much  more  sublet  to  satiety  and  disgust.^  \  The  aimi^se- 
ments  which,  are  the  most  dmrable,  have.ali  ar  mixture 
4>f  applicatioii  amd  attention  in  them ;  .snieh  ^s  gaming 
and  hunting*  And  in  general,  business  and  action  fill  up 
a^  the  great  vacancies  in  .human  life. 

But  wheft  the  temper  isthe  best  disposed  for  any  rir- 
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joymenty  the  object  is  often  wanting:  And  in  this  respect, 
the  passions,  which  pursue  external  objects,  contribute 
not  so  much  to  happiness,  as  those  which  rest  in  our^ 
selves ;  since  we  are  neither  so  certain  of  attaining  such 
objects,  nor  so  secure  in  possessing  them*  A  passion 
for  learning  is  preferable,  with  regard  to  happiness,  to 
one  for  riches. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  great  strength  of  mind ;  and 
even  when  they  pursue  external  objects,  are  not  much 
affect^  by  a  disappointment,  but  renew  their  application 
and  industry  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness*  Nothing 
contributesmore  to  happiness  than  su(:h  a  turn  of  mind. 

According  to  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  hnmaa 
life,  the  happiest  disposition  of  mind  isthevfVfi/otti,*  or, 
in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and  employ- 
ment, renders  us  sensible  to  the  social  passions,  steels  the 
heart  again^  the  assaults  of  fortune,  reduces  the  affec- 
tions to  a  just  moderation,  makes  our  own  thoughts  an 
entertainment  to  us,  and  iacUnes  us  rather  to  the  plea<« 
siires  of  society  and  conversation,  than  to  those  of  the 
senses.  This,  in  the  mean  time,  must  be  obvious  to  the 
most  careless  reasoner,  that  all  dispositions  of  mind  are 
not  alike  favourable  to  happiness,  and  that  one  passion 
or  humour  may  be  extremely  desirable,  While  another 
is  eqnally  disagreeable.  And,  indeed,  all  the  difference 
between  the  conditions  of  life  depends  upon  the  mind  \ 
nor  is  there  any  one  situation  of  affairs,  in  itself,  prefer*- 
able  to  another.  Good  and  ill,  both  natural  and  moral, 
are  entirely  relative  to  human  sentiment  and  affection. 
No  man  would  ever 'be  unhappy,  could  he  alter  his  feel- 
ings. PaoTEVS-like,  he  would  elude  all  attacks,  by  the 
continual  alerations  of  his  shape  and  form. 

But  of  this  resource  nature  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
4eprived  us.     The  fabric  and  constitutiofi  of  our  mind- 
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AG  more  depends  on  our  choice,  than  tha^t  of  ©tir  body^ 
The  generality  of  men  have  not  eve|i  the  smallest  notiouj, 
that  any  alteration  jn  this  rei^e^t  can  ever  be  desirable* 
Ai  3  stream  necessarily  follows  the  several  inclinations^ 
of  the  ground  on  v^bich  it  rnus  ;  so  are  the  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  part  6f  mankind  actuated  by  their  natural 
propensities.  Such  are  effectusdly  excluded  firpn^  all 
pretenisiont  to  philosophy,  and  the  medicine  of  the  mind, 
so  much  boasted*  But  even  upon4he  wise  and  thought-^ 
ftil^  nature  has  a  prodigidus  influence  \  nor  is  it  always  in 
^  nian's  power,  by  the  Utmost  art  and  industry^  to  cor- 
rect his  temper,  and  attain  tl^at  virtuous  character,  to 
which  he  aspires.  The  empire  of  philosophy  extends 
pver  a  few ;  and  with  regard  to  these  wo^  her  authori- 
lyis  very  weak  and  limited*  Men  may  well  be  sensible 
of  the  value  of  virtue,  and  may  deske  to  attain  it ;  but 
it  is  not  always  certain;^  that  they  yall  be  successful  in 
their  wishes. 

Whoever  considers^  without  prejudice,  the  course  of 
human  actions,  will  find,  that  mainkind  are  almost  en« 
tirely  guided  by  constitution  and  temper,  and  that  gcne^ 
ral  maxims  have  little  influi^nce,  but  so  far  as  they  afi^ct 
our  taste  or  sentiment.  If  a  man  have  a  lively  sense  of 
honour  and  virtue,  with  moderate  passions,  hig  cGnduct 
will  always  be  eonform'able  to  the  rules  of  moriUty ;  or 
i0ie  depart  fri>m  them,  his  return  will  be  easy  and  ex« 
peditious.  On  the  other  hand,  where  one  is-bdrn  <>f  ^ 
peryet^e  a  frame  of  mind,  pi  so  eallons  and  insensible  a 
dispositifm,  as  to  have  no  relish  for  virtue  ^d  humanity, 
no  sympathy  with  his  fcllow-creatures,  no  desire  of 
esteem  and  applause ;  such  a  one  must  be  allowed  entire- 
ly  incurable,  nor  is  there  any  remedy  in  philosophy.  He 
l»ea|»s  no  satisfaction  but  from  low  and  sensual  objects, 
wr  from  the  indulgence  of  tnalijgnant  passions :  Be  feel* 
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no  reAiorae  to  controul  his  vkdous  inclinations  :  He  hfs 
not  even  that  sense  or  taste,  which  is  requisite  to  noake 
ium  desire  a  better  character :  For  mj  part,  I  know  not 
bow  J  should  address  myself  to  such  a  one,  or  by  what 
argpunents  I  should  endeavour  to  reform  him*  Should 
I  tell  him  of  the  inward  satisfaction  which  results  from 
laudable  and  humane  actions,  the  delicate  pleasure  of 
disinterested  love  and  friendship,  the  lasting  enjoyments 
of  a  good  name  and  an  established  character,  he  might 
still  reply,  that  these  were,  perhaps,  pleasures  to  such  as 
were  susceptible  of  them ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  he  finds 
himself  of  a  quite  different  turn  and  disposition.  I  must 
repeat  it ;  my  philosophy  affords  no  remedy  in  such  a 
case,  Qor  could  I  do  any  thing  but  lament  this  person's 
unhappy  condition.  But  then  I  ask.  If  any  other  philo- 
sophy can  afford  a  remedy ;  or  if  it  be  possible,  by  any 
system,  to  render  all  mankind  vurtuotts,  however  per- 
verse may  be  their  natural  firame  of  mind  ?  Experience 
will  socm  convince  us  of  the  contrary ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  affifm,  that,  perhaps,  the  chief  benefit,  which  results 
from  philosophy,  arises  in  an  indirect  manner,  and  pro- 
ceeds more  from  its  secret,  insensible  influence^  than 
from  its  immediate  application. 

It  is  certain^  that  a  serious  attention  to  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts  softens  and  humaaizes  the  temipef ,  and 
cherishes  those  fitie  emotions^  in  which  true  virtue  and 
honour  comtists.  It  rarely»  very  rarely  happens,  that  a 
jnan?  of  taate  and  learning  is  not,  at  least,  an  honest  man, 
whatever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his 
mind  to  speculative  studies  must  mortify  in  him  the 
passions  of  interest  and  ambition,  and  must,  at  the  same 
time,  give  him  a  greater  sensibility  of  all  the  decencies 
arid  duties  o£  life.  He  feels  more  fully  a  moral  distinc* 
tiw  in  characters  and  manners }  nor  is  his  sense  of  this 
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kind  diminished^  but^  ax  tlie  coatraiy,  :h  is  much  en-? 
creaaedy  Irj  8IKicuibda<Mi.>  •.  .  ^  .;ti>n^   c 

Besides  sucltf'insiensiide  tlmges  ttpc«i>^e'tcaiipex  and 
disposition^  it  is  highlj  probable,  that  ^others  may  be 
produced  by^lud^  a^'  application^  Xhe  prodtgiouref- 
fects  of  educi^oaciii9rvCO]ivioce.i»9y«Aiai;r^te  mind  is  not 
altogether  stuhbosa^Jaiwl  laieziUe^  :>biit  tie^U  adnoit  q/i 
many  alterations  &tm  itficoriginal  ni|ke  and  structure. 
Let  a  man  .propose  to^  himself  the  mddei  of  a  chspracter 
livhich  he  approves :  t^  him  be  ^fiaBll'3acqpimnted  mth 
those  particulars  in  whiirh  his  own  qharacl^r  deiriates 
from  this  model :  Let  him  keep  a  oonsdiant'  watch  over, 
hiniself^  and  bend  his  mind,  bj  a  continital  eSbrt>  from 
the  vices,  towards  the  viirtues  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but,  in 
time,  hf^  wiU  find,  in  his  temper,  at|  alteration  for  the 

better.  i'i' 

Habit  is  another  powerful  meahs  of:*reforming^he 
mind,  and  implanting  in  it  good  dispositions  and  inclxaa- 
tions.  A  man,'  who  continues  in  a  eouf se  of  sobrietj 
and  temperance,  will  hate  riot  and  disordler:  If  be  engage 
iq  business  or  studj,  indoknoe  will  se^m  |(  punishment 
tQ  him  :  If  he  constrain  himself  to  practise  4»eneficence 
and  affability,  he  will  soon  sAhor  all  iitStiancQS  c^pride 
and  violence.  Where  oni^  is  thorcmghljtt^ontinced  Aat 
the  virtuous  course  oC>life  is  pvefierabie  \  if  ^  have  but 
resolution  enough,  for  some  time,  to  impiM  a  vdlolenc^ 
on  hin^elf ;  his  reformation  needs  hot  to  be  despaired  of  ^^ 
Ih^  misfortune  is,  that  this  cQUviction  and i this  resolu- 
tion.ne«er  can  have  place,  vmless  s^xnan  be^  befoxie-hand,' 
tolerably  yirtUQUSi  .iy -♦,.  ,:o^-^        i 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philosophy : 
It  insensibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  pmnts  oist  td  ns 
those  £spositions  which  we  should  endeavour  to  attain,  by 
a  constant  Be^t  of  nund,  and  by  repeated  baiit.    Beyond 
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lliis  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to  have  great  influence  $ 
and  I  must  entertain  doubts  conceming  aU  those  ezhor^ 
tations  and  consolation,  which  are  in  such  vpgue  among; 
speculative  reasoners* 

We  have  already  dMerved,  that  no  objects  are,  in 
themselves,  desirablcor  odious,  valuable  or  despicable  ; 
but  that  objects  acquire  these  qualities  from  the  parti- 
aular  character  and  constitution  of  the  miad  which  sur^ 
veys  them«  To  diminish,  therefore,  or  augment  any. 
person's  value  for  an  object,  to  excite  or*  moderate  his, 
passions,  diere  are  no  direct  arguments  or  reasons, 
which  can  be  employed  with  any  force  or  influence. 
The  catdiing  of  flies,  like  Dohitiak,  if  it  give  more 
pleasure,  is  preferable  to  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  like 
WiLi«iAM  RuFUS,  or  conquering  of  kingdoms,   like 

But  though  the  value  of  every  object  can  be  determined 
only  by  the  sentiment  or  passion  <tf  every  individual,  we. 
may  observe,  that  the  passion,  in^  pronouncing  its  verdict,. 
considers  not  the  object  simply,  as  it  is  in  itself,  but 
surveys  it  with  aU  the  circumstances,  which  attend  it. 
A  man  tmnsported  with  joy,  on  account  of  his 'possessing 
a  diamond^  confines  not  his  view  to  the  glittering  stone 
be&re  him :  He  also  tx>nsiders  its  rarity,  and  thence 
chiefly  arises  his  pleasure  and  exultation.  Here  there* 
Spre  a  philosopher  may  step  in,  and  suggest  particular 
view^  aaa^i^oQsiderations,  and  circumstances,  which  o- 
therwise  would  have  escaped  us ;  and  by  that  means,  ho 
may  eitiier  moderate  or  excite  any  particular  passion. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  absolutely  to  deny  the  au* 
thorily  of  philosophy  in  this  respect :  But  it  must  be 
eonfessed,  that  their  lies  this  strong  presumption  against 
it,  that,  if  these  views  be  natural  and  obvious,  they  woul4 
haye  Qccuired  of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of 
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philosophy ;  if  they  be  not  natttral,  they  nevcf  c«|t  have 
xtf  Influence  on  the  affections.  Tbesi  ateof  a  very  ddi» 
l^e  nature,  and  camiot  he  forced  or  conitndxied  by  the 
Dttmost  art  or  industry.  A  considcraticm  wfaichive  sed^ 
tot  Gtk  purpose,  which  We  enter  into  with  flifficulty, 
which  we  canhot  attiain  without  care. and ^attention^  will 
sever  produce  tho«e  genuine  and  durable  imn^ecaem^  of 
passion,  which  are  the  result  of  nature^  aiift  theoonsti* 
fisti<fit  of  the  tnind.  A  man  may  as  weE  pretend  to  cure 
kitnsetfof  love,  by  viewing  his  mistress  throcigh  theaitr- 
Ju^iaJtrndixxm  of  a  microscope  or  prospect,  and  beholding 
there  the  coarseness  of  her  skin,  and  monstrous  dispro- 
portion of  her  features,  as  hope  to  excite  QTlnaodemtRany 
passion  hj  the  ttrtificia/ ^tgtiments  ^' 2i^&Evi,0A  or  an 
Ktictztvs.  The  remembrance  of  the  natural  isf^ct  and 
sitaation  of  the  object,  will,  in  both  cases,  S<^  t^ddr  upon 
hun.  The  reflections  of  philosophy  are  to^^stsbtile  and 
distant  to  take  place  in  common  liile,  or  eradicate  any 
aSectictfi.  The  air  is  too  fine  to  breathe  in,  where  it  is 
above  the  winds  and  clouds  of  the  atmosphere. 

Another  defect  of  those  refined  r^eodons,  whidi 
philosophy  suggests  to  us,  is,  that  commoniy  they  cannot 
diminish  or  extingtdsh  our  vicious  passions,  without  di* 
minishing  or  extinguishing  suduis  av«  virtooasy  diidrezh* 
dering  the  mind  totally  indifferent  and  inactive.  .Hiey 
are,  for  the  most  part,  general,  and  are  appfioable  to  aS 
ortxr  affections.  In  vain  do  we  hope  to^di»eat:i&m  i»» 
Iftience  only  to  one  side*  If  by  incessant  iJtadjpand  me- 
ditatron  we  have  rendered  them  intitnateriaid^present  t« 
ns,  they  will  operate  throughout,  and  sppeadsm. universal 
imsensihility  over  the  mind.  Whenv  we  destroy  the 
nerves,  we  extinguish  the  sense  of  pleasure,  together  with 
that  of  pain,  in  the  human  body. 

It  will  be  easy,  by  one  glance  of  |he  eye,  to  find  one 
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kac  other  ^f  these  defects  in  most  of  those  philosophical 
refleetiocis^  samnoh  celehrated  both  in. ancient  and  mo- 
dem tiihe8«  Lh  not  the  titties  or  violince  ofmen^  say 
the  philosophen*^  wer  iiicompase  ym  hy  anger  or  ham 
tred.  Wwldyou  h  angry  at  tbt  apt  for  its  maUce,  or 
tie  tyger  forks  ferocity  f  This  reflection  leads  ns  into 
a  bad  opimaH  of  human  nature^  and  must  extinguish 
the  sjocial  affections.  It  tends  also  to  prevent  aU  re«- 
morse  for  a  msui's  oivn  crimes ;  whoi  he  considorsy  that 
vice  is  as  natural  to  mankind,  as  the  particular  instincts 
to  brute  creatures. 

AUUb  arise  from  the  ord^r  of  the  universe,  yuhich  is 
iiAsobteJy  perfect*  Would  you  wish  to  disturb  so  divine 
an  order  for  the  sake  of  your  own  particular  interest  / 
What  if  the  ills  I  suffer  arise  from  malice  or  pppres* 
sionj  But  the  vicis  and  imperfectious  ofm^  are  also 
comprehended  in  the  order  of  the  universe  : 

If  plagues  and  earth^aies  break  not  beaxi^n^s  design. 
Why  then  a  BoRG^A  or  a  Catilike  ? 
^Let  this  be  allowed  ;  and  mj  own  vices  will  also  be  ^ 
part  of  the  same  order. 

To  erne  ivho  said^  that  none  were  happj,  who  were 
not  above  opinion,  a  Spartan  replied.  Then  none  are 
ht^pfiy  ifit  knenes  and  robbers  f. 

J^an  is  bom  to  be  miserable  ;  and  is  he  surprised  at 
any  partieukar  misfortune  /  j^nd  fan  he  give  mmy  fa 
sorrow  and  hsnentafion  t^f)Oet  account  of  any  disaster  M 
Yes :  He  verj  reasonablj  laments,  that  he  should  bi 
bom  to  be  >  n^iserable.  Your  consolation  present^  a 
hundred  ills  for  one,  of  which  you  pretend  to  ease  him. 

Tou  should  always  have  before  your  eyes  death,  dis^ 
mse,  poverty,  blutdness,  exile,  calumny,  and  infamy,  as 
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ilb  which  are  incident  to  human  nature.  Ifunjf  qftt^s^ 
ills  Jail  to  your  lot,  you  wilt  bear  it  the  better,  when  you 
have  reckoned  upon  it.  I  aosweTy  if  W6  confine  our- 
selves to  a  geueral  and  distant  reflection  on  the  ills  of 
human  life^  that  can  have  no  effect  to  prepare  us  for 
them.  If  hy  close  and  intense  meditation  we  render 
them  present  9nd  intimate  to  us,  that  is  the  true  secret 
for  poisoning  all  our  pleasures,  and  rendering  us  per- 
petually miserable. 

Tour  iorrow^  fruitless y  and  will  not  thange  the  courst^ 
of  destiny.  Vtrj  true  :  and  for  that  Very  reason  I  am 
jjorry.   . 

Cicero's  (Consolation  for  deafness  is  somewhat  cu- 
rious. How  many  languages  are  there,  sajs.he,  which 
you  do  not  understand  /  The  FuKic,  Spanish,  Gallic, 
£oYFTiAK,  l^c.  With  regard  to  aUthese^you  are  as 
if  you  wer^  deaf  yet  you  are  indifferent  about  the  mat*' 
ter.  Is  it  then  so  great  a  misfqrtune  to  be  deaf  to  one 
language  more  *  .'  * 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Antibater  the  CtrE'* 
^^Aic,  when  some  women  were  condoling  with  him  for 
his  blindness  \  What  /  sajs  he,  DoyourtUni  there  arf 
no  pleasures  in  the  dark  / 

Nothing  can  be  more  destruc^ve,  says  FoNTENELLE,  /• 
ambition,  and  the  passion  for  conquest,  than  the  true  system 
of  astronomy.  What  a  poor  thing  is  even  the  whole  globe 
in  comparison  of  the  injtnite  extent  of  Nature  f  This  consi- 
deration is  evidently  too  distant  ever  to  have  any  effect. 
Or,  if  it  had  any,  would  it  not  destroy  patriotism  as  well 
as  ambition  ?  The  same  gallant  author  adds,  with  some 
reason,  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only 
objects,  which  lose  nothing  of  their  lustre  or  value  from 
the  most  extensive  views  of  astronomy,  but  stand  proo( 
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Ugainst  every  systeio..     Would  philosophers  advise  us  t6 
limit  our  afiections  to  them  ? 

£xi/e^^^^s  Fluxarch  to  a  friend  in  banishment,  is  no 
wuil :  Matbematicia^Jellus^  that  the  whole  earth  is  bui  a 
flinty  companctd  to  the.  heavens*  To  change  one^s  countrj 
then  isJittlfi  ofir^  ^ff^f^  remove  from  one  street  to  another  • 
Man  is, not  a^pl^nt^  rooted  in  a  fe^^ain  spot  of  earth :  AH 
sdis^and^aU.(i^ifHattjs  ^re  aliie  suitj^dtfi  him  *..  These  topics 
are  admirable,  could  thej  fall  only  into  the  hands  bf  ba- 
nished .per^o^^  ^Bul  what  if  the  j  <;ome  also  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  who  are  emplpyed  in  public  afiairs,  and 
destroy  all  their  attachment  to  their  native  country  ?  Or 
will  {bey.pperajy  like >. the  quack's  medicine^  ^which  ik 
equally. |pQdiox:.^4fab€^te;5  ^da  drop»y  ^ 

It  f^^^ei^^ .,  were  a  sQpe;;;]pr  b^mg  thnijst  into  a  fau- 
2|ian  bo^^  ^^%,  wholfij.qf  life,  ?^oul4.:tp  him  appear 
so  mex^9  !i$^ini^l4(?^  i^d  ^uej^e^^th^t  he  never  could 
be  indv^e^  t^  take{»^^apy  thjuig^  and  would  scarcely 
give  attention  to  what  passes  around  him.  To  engage 
him  to  smQhja.Q(^es^efisi9n,^.taplay  even^he  p^rt  of  a 
Phil^?  wit|^  ^al.a^  alacrity,  would  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult,. tl?amfip^'co|^tra^.,^e  ^me  PII3W.IP,  after  h9.viiyf 
been  a  king  and  a  conqueror  d\uing  fifty  years,  to  mend 
old  sjbpfts^ w^»i)roper  c$f I?  a^d. attention;  the  occupation 
which  Li;cj[AN  assigns  Wi^in  t^ie  infe^nsQ  f ^ous»,.Now 
all  the^a^j^Qj^Jopics  of.di^dojp  towar^ds  human  .^irs, 
which  q^4  ^er^  on  thii^  supj>osed  beii\g^  ocpur,  ^Iso 
to  a  phijios9p{)j$r  ^  but  being,  in  ,some  measure,,  di^pro- 
portioned,  to  JwmaQ  capaqty,  and  not  beings  foftified 
by  the texp|«ri?jiQe  of  any  thing. better,  they  make  not 
a  frill  imprps^on  on  him*  He  s^^s,  hVt\  he  feels  not 
sufficiea^j  their  t];uth ;  an^  is  always  %  sublime  phi*- 

. .  t'l ^.j..  ,!■     ..  ..'"■■,'       .:  ^■■■j-*' 
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Ibsopher,  when  he  needs  not ;  that  is,  as  long  asnotmng 
disturbs  him,  or  rouzes  his  affeetions.  While  others 
play,  he  wonders  at  their  keenness  and  ardour  ^  but  he 
no  sooner  puts  in  his  Own  stake,  than  he  is  commonly 
transported  whh  the  same  passions^  that  he  had  so  much 
cond^nm^d,  while  ht  remained  a  simple  spectator. 

There  are  two  lionsiderations,  chieflj^  to  be  met  with 
in  hocks  at  philosophy,  from  which  any  important  effect 
is  to  be  expected,  and  that  because  these  considerations 
arft  drawn  from  common  life,  and  oddur  uplm  the  most 
superficial  vf ew  of  human  affairs.  When  we  reflect  da 
the  shortness  and  un^ertainy  6l  life,  how  despicable  seem 
all  our  pursuits  of  happiness  ?  And  even^  if  we  would 
extend  our  concern  beyond  6ur  oirn  life,  how  frivolous 
appear  our  most  enlarged  and  most  generous  projects  \ 
when  we  consider  the  incessant  dhanges  and  rdrolutiofis 
of  human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  leax^oing,  books  and 
government,  are  hurried  away  by  time^  as  by  a  rapid 
stream,  and  are  lost  in  the  immttise  ocean  of  matter? 
Such  a  reflection  certdihly  tends  to  m^^rtify  all  our  pas^ 
^(Mis  :  But  dofes  it  not  thereby  counterwork  the  artifioef 
of  nature,  wh6  hfts  happily  deceived  its  into  an  opinion^ 
that  human  life  is  of  some  importance  ?  And  may  not 
such  a  reflection  be  employed  with  success  by  vdliiptu^ 
ous  reasoners^  in  order  to  lead  us,  from  the  p&ths  of  fic- 
tion and  viftue,  into  the  flowery  fields  6f  indolesee  and 
pleasure. 

We  are  informed  by  THUctBiAls,  that,  dudng  the 
famous  plague  of  Athens,  when  death  seemed  ppe««t 
to  every  one,  a  dissolute  miifth  inA  gaiety  prevailed  aiAdOf 
the  people,  who  exhorted  one  toother  t6  make  the  tnost 
of  life  as  long  as  it  endured.  The  same  observation  J* 
made  i>y  BdccACX  with  regard  to  the  plague  of  ^^^' 
IL£KC£«    A  like  principle  makes  soldiers,  during  war. 


he  xncMtc  addicted  to  riot  and  expence,  than  apy  o&m 
race  of  meix*  Present  pleasure  is  always  of  Importaoce  i 
and  whatever  diminishes  the  importance  of  all  olbet 
objects^  must  bestow  on  it  an  additional  influence  and  va* 
l«e* 

The  stcp^fd  phUosophical  consideration^  which  may 
oflen  have  an  influence  on  the  affections,  is  deriyed  bom 
«  comipjirison  of  omx  own  condition  with  the  condition  of 
others*  This  comparison  we  are  continually  making, 
even  in  common  life;  but  the  misfortune  isy  that  we  are 
rather  apt  to  compare  oinr  situation  with  that  of  our  su-^ 
periorsy  than  with  that  of  our  inferiors.  A  philosophic 
corrects  this  natural  infirmity^  by  turning  his  view  to 
the  other  side,  in  order  to  render  himself  easy  in  the 
sttuatioa  to  which  fortune  has  ccHifined  him*  There  are 
few  people  who  are  not  susceptible  of  some  ooosolatiQn 
from  this  reflection,  though,  to  a  very  good-natured 
msiti,  the  view  of  human  miseries  should  rather  produce 
sorrow  than  comfort,  and  add,  to  his^lamentaticM  fiat 
hi&  own  misfortune^  a  deep  compaasion  for  those  of 
others.  Such  h  the  im|ierfection,  even  of  the  best  of 
these  pbiloaoptueal  topics  of  consolation  *. 

I  shall  cQuckide  this  subject  with  observing,  thai, 
though  vi)tae  be  undoubtedly  the  best  choice,  when  it 
is  attatm^Ube  i  yet  such  is  the  disoider  and  confusion  of 
huomui  affaii^s,  that  no  perfect  or  regular  distribution  of 
happiness  and  misery  is  ever,  in  this  life,  to  be  expec- 
ted. Not  only  the  goo^  of  foertune,  dnd  the  endowments 
of  the  body  (both  of  which  are  important),  not  only 
these  advantages,  I  aay,  are  unequally  divided  between 
the  virtaous  and  vicious,  but  even  the  mind  itself  par- 
takes^ in  scMine  degree,  of  thi»  disocder  'y  and  the  most 
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^orthj  character,  bj  the  very  con^tatioii  of  the  (ids- 
idaas,  tnj6ji  not'  always  th^  highicst  felicity* 

It  is  observable^  that  though  every  bodily  pain  pro^ 
ceeds  from  some  disorder  in  the  part  or  organ^  yet  the 
pain  is  not  always  proportioned  to  the  disorder,  but  is 
gfeater  or  less^  according  to  th^  greater  or  lass  sensibility 
of  the  part^  Up6n  which  th^  ndxiOUs  humours  exert 
their  influenee*  A  tooth-^aibe  product  mote  violent  con-i 
vulsions  of  pain  than  iipbibisis  or  a  dr&p^.  In  like  man^ 
tier,  with  regard  to  the  Economy  of  the  mind,  we  may 
observe,  that  all  vice  is  indeed  pemicioiis  ;  yet  the  di«t 
sturbance  Or  pain  is  not  measured  out  by  nitture  with  ez& 
&ct  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  vice  %  nb):  is  the  liito  of 
highest  viltue>  even  abstracting  frdm  external  accidents> 
always  the  most  happy.  ^  A  giboihy  and  melancholy  dis« 
position  is  certainly,  to  6ur  sentifnents,  a  vic^  or  imper* 
fection ;  But  ^  it  niay  be  accompanied  with  great  sense 
of  honour  and  gre&t  Integrity,  it  may  be  found  in  very 
worthy  eh^acters,  though  it  ii  sufficient  alone  to  imbif  a. 
t^r  lifcj  and  render  the  pi^sdn  affected  ykiih  it  torn- 
pletely  miserable.  On  the  dther  han<(  a  selfish  villaih 
may  possess  a  spring  and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  tertaift 
gaiety  of  ieart,  which  is  indeed  a  good  ^usdity,  but 
which  is  rewstrded  ibuch  beyond  its  iherit,  and  when 
attended  with  good  fortiine^  will  Compensate  for  th^ 
luieasiness  and  remdrse  iirising  frOm  all  the  other  vice^.> 

I  shall  add,  ks  an  observation  to  the  same  purposed, 
that,  if  a  man  be  liable  to  k  vice  or  imperfection^  it  Jhzy 
often  happen,  that  a  good  quality,  whibh  \it  possesses 
along  with  it,  wiU  render  him  more  miserable^  than  if 
he  were  completely  vicious.  A  person  of  such  imbecih^ 
ty  of  temper,  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  affiction^  is  more 
unhappy  for  being  endowed  with  a  generous  and  friendly 
disposition,  which  gives  him  a  lively  concern  for  others. 
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and  exposes  him  the  more  to*  fortune  and  accidents.  A 
sense  of  shame,  in  ah  imperfect  character,  is  certainly  a 
virtue ;  but  produces  great  uneasiness  and  remorse,  from 
which  the  abandoned  villain  is  entirely  free.  A  very 
aj^orous  complexion,  with  a  heart  incapable  of  friend- 
ship, is  happier  than  the  same  excess  in  love,  with  a  ge- 
nerosity of  tempea^^  which  transports  a  man  beyond  him- 
self, aaid  renders  him  a  total  slave  to  the  object  of  his 
passion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune 
than  by  reason  s  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  pastime 
than  a  serious  occupation ;  and  is  more  influenced  by 
pa^cular  humour,  than  by  general  principles.  Shall 
we  engage  ourselves  in  it  with  passion  and  anxiety  ?  It 
is  not  worthy  of  so  much  concern.  Shall  we  -be  indif- 
ferent about  what  happens  ?  We  lose  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  game  by  our  phlegm  and  carelessness.  While  we  are 
reasoning  concerning  life,  life  is  gone  $  and  death,  though 
perhaps  they  receive  him  differently,  yet  treats  alike  the 
fool  and  the  philosopher.  To  reduce  life  to  exact  rule 
and  method,  is  conunonly  a  painful,  oft  a  fruitless  occu- 
pation :  And  is  it  not  also  a  proof,  that  we  overvalue 
the  prizeL  for  which  we  contend  ?  Even  to  reason  so  care- 
fully concerning  it,  and  to  &c  with  accuracy  its  just  idea, 
would  be  overvaluing  it,  were  it  not  that,  to  some  tem- 
pers, this  occupation  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  in  which 
life  could  possibly  be  employed. 
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b?  POLYGAMY  AND  DIVORCES. 


Ai  marrrage  is  ah  engagement  entered  into  hj  m\U 
tual  consent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  susceptible  of  all 
the  variety  of  conditions  which  consent  establishes,  pro- 
vided thbj  ht  not  contrary  to  this  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  is  bound 
to  her  accotding  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In 
begetting  children,  he  is  bounds  b  j  all-  the  ties  of  nature 
and  humanity,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and  edu« 
cation.  When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts  of  duty, 
no  one  can  reproach  him  with  injustice  or  injury.  And 
as  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  as  weU  is  the  methods 
of  subsisting  his  offspring,  may  be  various,  it  is  mere 
superstition  to  imagine,  thatmarriage  can  be  entirely  uni- 
'  form,  and  will  admit  only  of  one  mode  or  form.  Did  not 
human  laws  restrain  the- natural  liberty  of  men,  every 
particular  marriage  would  be  as  different  as  contracts  or 
bargains  of  any  other  kind  or  species. 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  di&rent 
advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and  places, 
they  impose  different  conditions  on  this  important  con- 
tract.  '  In  Toif  ^IK,  it  is  usual  for  the  sailors,  when  the 
ship  comes  into  the  harbour,  |o  marry  for  the  season ;  and 
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notwithstanding  this  precarious  engagement,  they  arp 
assured,  it  is  said,  of  the  strictest  fidelit j  to  their  bed,  a» 
well  as  in  the  whole  management  of  their  affairs,  frooi 
those  temporary  spouses. 

I  cannot,  at  present,  recollect  taj  authorities  ^  but  I 
have  somewhere  read,  that  the  republic  of  Athens, 
having  lost  many  of  its  citizens  by  war  and  pestilence, 
allowed  every  man  to  marry  two  wives^  in  order  ^e 
sooner  to  repair  the  waste  which  had  been  made  by  dieser 
calamities.  The  poet  Eurifides  happened  to  be  coup* 
led  to  two  noisy  Vixens,  who  so  plagued  liim  tvith 
their  jealousies  and  quarrels,  that  he  became  every  afiter  a 
professed  woman-hater;  and  is  the  only  theatrical  writer^^ 
perhaps  the  only  ppet^^  that  ever  entertained  an  ayer3iQn 
to  the  sex. 

In  diat  agreeable  romance,  called  the  History  of  th9 
S£VARAMBiANs,  where  a  great  many  men  and  a  few 
women  are  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  ^oast  ^ 
the  captain  of  the  troop,  in  order  tp  obviate  those  end« 
less  quarrels  which  arose,  regulates  their  marriages  af- 
ter the  following  manner :  He  takes  a  hsmdsome  female 
to  himself  alone  ;  assigns  one.  to  every  couple  of  inferior 
officers  $  and  *to  five  of  the  lowest  rank  he  gave  one 
wife  in  common* 

The  ancient  Britovs  had  a  Angular  kind  of  9X9niage> 
to  be  met  with  wc&ong  no  otb^  people*  Any  number 
of  them^  as  tea  or  a  dozen,  joined  in  a  society  together, 
which  was  perhaps  requisite  for  mutual  def<^ce  in  those 
barbarous  times.  In  order  to  link  this  society  the  closer, 
they  took  an  ^qual  number  of  wives  in  commc»i ;  and 
whatever  children  were  bom^  were  reputed  to  belong  to 
all  of  them,  «ad  w^e  accordingly  provided  for  by  the 
whole  commujuty. 
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Among  the  inferior  creatures^  nature  herself,  being 
the  supreme  legislator,  prescribes  all  the  laws  which  re- 
gulate their  marriages,  and  varies  those  laws  according 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  creature.  Where 
she  furnishes,  with  ease,  food  and  defence  to  the  new- 
bom  animal,  the  present  embrace  terminates  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  care  of  the  offspring  is  conunitted  en- 
tirelj  to  the  female*  Where  the  food  is  of  more  difficult 
purchase,  the  marriage  continues  for  one  season,  till  the 
common  progeny  can  provide  for  itself ;  and  then  the 
uidon  immediately  dissolves,  and  leaver  each  of  the 
parties  free  to  enter  into  a  new  engagement  at  the  en- 
suing season.  But  nature,  having  endowed  man  with 
reason,  has  not  so  exactly  regulated  every  article  of  his 
marriage  contract,  but  has  left  him  to  adjust  them,  by  his 
own  prudence,  according  to  his  particular  circumstances 
and  situaticm.  Municipal  laws  are  a  supply  to  the  wis- 
dom of  each  Individual ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  re- 
straining the  natural  liberty  of  men,  make  private  interest 
submit  to  the  interest  of  the  public.  All  regulations, 
therefore,  on  this  head  are  equally  lawful,  and  equally 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  nature ;  though  they  are 
not  all  equally  convenient,  or  equally  useful  to  society. 
The  laws  may  allow  of  polygamy,  as  among  the  Eastern 
nations ;  or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as  amcmg  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ;  or  they  may  confine  one  man  to  one 
woman,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  Uves,  as  among 
fhe  modem  Europeans.  It  may  not  be  disagreeable  to 
consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  result 
from  each  of  these  institutions. 

The  advcates  for  pologamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and  the 
only  expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  slavery  to  tfce 
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femalpSy  which  the  natural  violence  of  our  passiona  has 
imposed  upon  us«  B7  this  me^s  alone  can  we  regain 
our  right  of  sovereignty  ;  and,  saving  our  appetite,  re- 
•estahlish  the  authority  of  reason  in  our  minds,  and,  of 
consequence,  our  pwn  authority  in  our  families.  Man, 
like  a  weak  sovereign,  being  unabl^  to  support  himself 
against  the  wiles  suid  intrigues  of  his  subjects,  must  play 
one  fisiction  against  another,  and  become  absolute  by  the 
mulua}  je^ousy  of  the  females.  To  divide,  and  to  govern 
is  an  universal  ms^xim;  and  by  neglecting  it,  the  Euro- 
t^Ai^^  tmdergo  a  mqre  grievous  and  a  more  ignominious 
slavery  than  the  TuEKS  or  Persians^  who  are  subjec^ted 
indeed  to  a  sovereign,  that  ^es  at  a  distance  from  them, 
but  in  tbeii'  dpmes];ip  affair^  rvX<Q  with  an  uncontroulab\e 
sway. 

On  thfi  other  hsmd,  it  may  be  urged  with  better  rea-. 
3Qn,  that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usurpation* 
and  destroys  that  n^^raess  of  rank,  not  to  say  equality, 
which  nature  h^$  established  between  tb^sexes.  We  are* 
by  nature,  their  lovers^  their  friends,  their  patrons : 
Would  we  willingly  exchange  such  endearii^  appella- 
tions fpr  the  hafharous  title  of  n^aster  and  tyrant? 

Jfi  what  papaciiy  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman  pro* 
ceeding  ?  As  lovers,  or  as  husbands  ?  The  lQ^er  is  to- 
tally annihilated  r  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable 
^qene  in  life,  pan  no  longer  have  plac^  where  women 
h^ve  not  the  free  disposal  of  themselves,  but  ai:e  bought 
and  sold,  like  the  merest  animal.  The  bu^andh  as 
little  ^  gainer,  having  fqund  ihe  admirable  secret  of  ex- 
tinguishing every  part  qf  love,  except  its  jealousy.  No 
roSQ  wi^Qut  its  thorn ;  but  he  must  he  a  foolish  wretch 
indeed,  that  tl^rows  away  thp  rpse  and  preserves  only  the 
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But  the  Asiatic  manners  are  as  destrucdve  to  fiiend-* 
ship  as  to  love.  Jealousy  excludes  men  from  all  inti^ 
mades  and  familiaritieis  vrith  each  other.  No  one  darea 
bring  his  friend  to  bis  house  or  table^  lest  he  bring  a  lo« 
ver  to  his  numerous  wives*  Hence^  all.  oyer  the  eastji 
each  family  is  as  mu^  sepan^te  from  aQoth^r  as  if  the j 
were  so  many  distinct  Jungdoms.  ^No  wonder  then  that 
SoLOMOKy  living  like  an  eastern  prince,  with  his  seven 
hundred  wives>  and  three  hundred  ccmcubine^  ^t)iqg1^ 
one  friend,  could  write  co  ^patheti^illy  concerning  th^. 
vanity  ^f  the  wo;rldU  B(ad  :^e  tried  the  secret  of  one 
wife  or  inistressy  a  lew  friendsj^  and  a  great  many  com- 
panionsj;  he  might  have  found  life  somewhat  more  agree- 
able.  Destroy  love  an4  friendships  Vhat  rc^iain^  in  tji^ 
world  worth  accepting  i 

The  bad  education  of  chi^^^^euj^  especially  children  of 
condition,  is  ^ojtlter  unavoidable  consequence  of  these 
eastern  institutions*  Those  who  pass  the  early  part  of 
li£e  among  slaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themselves, 
slaves  and  tyrants ;  and  ^  every  friture  intercourse,  ei- 
ther with  their  inferiors  or  superiors,  are  apt  to  forget 
the  natural  equalitjc  of  mankind.  What  attention,  too, 
can  it  .be  supposed  a  parent,  whose  seraglio  affords  him 
fifty  sons,  will  give  to  instiUiag  principles  of  morality  or 
science  into  a  progeny,  with  whox^  h^  himself  is  scarcely 
acquainted^  and  whom  be  loves  with  so  divided  an  af- 
fection .?  Barbarism,  the^eforej^^  appears,  from  reason  as 
well  as  experience,  to  \^  ^he  inseparable  attendant  o|, 
polygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I  need  iiot  recount 
tbe  frighful  effects  of  jealousy,  and  the  constraint  ii\ 
which  it  holds  the  fair-sex  all  over  the  east.  In  those 
countries  men  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  conunercQ. 
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wit3i  th6'femd^Sj  not  eveii  |)hj'sicia^^  When  sickness 
may  btesupposed%6  teveeiliagui^shedall  wftfifon  passions 
Hithefcosotnsof  ^&ir>  anA,  at  the  same  time,  hasreni» 
deredHem  unfit  objects  of  desire*     Tt>UR»E-FORT  tells 
us,  thflt  when  he  was  brdught  tntq  %ht  Grand  Big^ior'^ 
seraglio  its  «  physieiati^  he  \^as  tioi  a  &«tte  6Yp::j^i«$edy  in 
looking  along  a  gallery,  to  see  a  gt^t  number  of  naked 
arms  standing  out  from  the  sides  of  the  room«    He  eoisij 
not  imagme  what  this  oould  mean ;  till  h^  was  told  th^t 
those  arms  belonged  to  bodies,  which  he  must  cure, 
without  knowing  any  more  about  them  than  what  he 
conld  learn  from  the  arms.  He  was  not  allowed  to  ask  si 
question  of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her  attendants^  lest  h^ 
might  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  concerning  circumstan- 
ces which  the  delicacy  of  the  seraglio  allows  not  to  be 
^•evealed.  Hence  physicians  in  th6  east  pretend  to  know 
all  diseases  from  the  pulse,  as  our  quacks  in  Eul^opE  un- 
dertake to  cure  a  person  merely  from  seeing  his  water* 
I  suppose>  had  Monsieur  ToxjRNEFoaT  been  of  Ais  Ititter 
kind,  he  would  not,  in  ConsI'AN'FinoI'le,  haVfe  been  al- 
lowed by  the  jealous  Turks  to  be  furnished  with  mate- 
rials requisite  for  exercising  his  art. 

In  another  country,  where  polygamy  is  also  allowed, 
they  render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make  theit  feet  of 
no  use  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own 
houses.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  strange,  that,  in  a 
European  country,  jealousy  can  yet  be  carried  to  such 
a  height,  that  it  is  indecent  so  much  as  to  suppose  that  a 
woman  of  rank  can  have  feet  or  legs.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing story,  which  we  have  from  very  good  authori-^ 
ty  *.     When  the  mother  of  the  late  king  of  Sf  ain  was 
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«[i  her  robd  \owstrds  Madrid;  she  passed  thrcnigh  a  liu 
e  town  in  Spain  faxncms  foir  ils  manufactory  of  gloves 
and.  stockings.  The  magistrates  of  the  place  thought 
they  cduld  not  better  express  their  joj  for  the  reception 
of  their  new  xp^en^  than  by  presenting  her  with  a  sample 
•f  those  commpditiesy  for  which  alone,  their  town  was 
remarkable.  The  major  domoy  who  conducted  the  ^rin^ 
csessy  received  the  gloves  very  graciously ;  but,  when  the 
stockings  were  presented|  he  flung  them  away  with  great 
indignation^  and  severely  reprimanded  the  magistrate^  fof 
this  egregious  piece  of  indecency.  KnowyV^j^  he,  that  a 
yjueen  «/'Sfain  has  no  Ugs^  The  young  queen,  who  at 
that  time  tmderstopd  the  langus^e  but  imp^fectly,  and 
had  often  been  frightened  with  slpries  of  Sfanish  jea- 
lousy, imagined  that  they  were  (o  cut  off  her  legs.  Upon 
whidh  she  fell  a  drying,  and  begged  them  to  conduct  her 
fcack  to  Germany,  for  that  she  never  could  endure  the 
operation ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  they  could 
bppease  h^r. .  Pmilif  IV.  is  s^  never  in  his  life  to  have 
laughed  heartily  but  at  the  recital  of  this  story. 

Having  rejected  polygamy,  and  matched  one  ma^ 
with  one  woman,  let  im  now  consider  what  duration  we 
ahali  assign  to  their  union,  and  whether  we  shall  admit  of 
those  voluntary  divorces  which  were  customary  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Those  who  would  defeni 
this  practipe  may  employ  the  following  reasons. 

How  often  does  disgust  and  aversion  arise,  after  mar- 
riage, from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  or  &om  an  in- 
compatibility of  humour;  where  time,  instead  of  curing 
the  wounds,  proceeding  from  mutual  injuries,  festers 
4hem  every  day  the  more,  by  new  quarrels  and  re- 
proaches ?  Let  us  separate  hearts  Which  were  not  made 
to  associate  together,     l^tph  of  th^m  may,  perhaps^ 
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£ad  another  for  which  it  is  better  fittedu    Atkast^  m^ 
tiding  can  be  more  otiet  than  to  preserve,  bj  violence, 
an. onion,  whic^,  at  fion^  wa^  made  bj  mutual  lov^ 
and  is  now,  in  effe^  dissolved  by  mutual  hatred* 

But  the'fiberty  of  divorces  h  not  only  a  cure  to  ba- 
tred  and  domestic  qwinr^];*}  It  is  al^  an  adqiirable  pre* 
senrat^e  against  themt,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping 
alipv-e  that  love  w^ch  first,  united  the  married  couple. 
The  heart  of  man  delights  in  liberty  :  The  very  imago 
of  constraint  is  gneyi9^  to  ij^.f  When  you  would  con^ 
fine  it  by  violence, .  to  what  would  otherwise  havcibeen 
its  choice,  tfai^iadiination  immediately  changes,  and  dOfi 
sire  i^  turned  into  aversion-  I^  the  public,  in^^est  will 
not  allow  us  to  enjoy  ia polygamy  that  variety  which  ia 
so  agreeable  in  love  v  at  least,  depri?re  us  not  of  tl^^liT 
berty  which  is  so  essentially  requisite^  In. vain  you  tell 
me,  that  I  had  my  choice  of  the  person  with  whpm  I 
would  conjoin  myself.  I  had  my  choice,  it  is  trap,  of 
my  prison ;  but  this  is  bi^a.$]^all9omfoct|  sinccu^musl 
still  be  a  prison. 

Such  are  the  atgumen|s  which  may  be  urged*  in  fa«. 
vour  of  divorces  :  But- there  seem  to  be  these  three  mi« 
answerable  objections  against  them.  Fir^^  What  must 
become  of  the  children  upon  the.  septiration  of  the.  pa- 
rents ?  Must  they  be  coinmitted  tathe  care  of  a  step* 
-mother ;  and,  instead  of  the  fond  attention  andiconoea 
of  a  parent,  feel  all  the  indifierence  or  hatred  of  a*  stran-. 
ger,  or  an  enemy  ?  These  inconveniences  aro  S}ifiici^ 
ently  felt,  where  nature  has  made  the  divorce  by  the 
doom  inevitable  to  all  mortal^  :.  Andsha|lwe  seek  tQ 
multiply  those  inconveniencies  by  multiplying  divor% 
ces,  and  putting  it  in  the  power  of  parents,  upon  every 
i^price,  to  render  their  posterity,  miserable  I 
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'  SeconJfy,  If  It  he  true,  on  the  one  liand,  that  the. 
heart  of  man  naturally  delights  in  Kberty,  and  hates 
every  thing  to  which  it  is  confined  ;  it  is  also  true,  on 
the  other,  that  the  heart  of  man  naturally  suhmits  to 
necessity,  and  soon  loses  an  inclination,  when  there  ap- 
pears an  absolute  impossibility  of  gratifying  it.  These 
principles  of  human  nature,  youV  say,  are  contradict 
tory  :  But  what  is  man  but  a  heap  of  contradictions ! 
Though  it  is  remarkable,  that  where  principles  are, 
after  this  manner,  contrary  in  their  operation,  they  do 
not  always  destroy  each'  other ;  but  the  one  or  the 
other  may  predominate  on  any  particular  occasion, 
according  as  circumstances  arc  more  or  less  favourable 
to  iu  For  instance,  love  is  a  restless  and  impatient 
passion,  full  of  caprices  and  variations:  arising  in  a 
moment  from  a  feature,  from  an  air,  from,  nodiing,  and 
suddenly  extinguishing  after  the  same  manner.  Such 
a  passion  requires  liberty  above  alHhings  ;  and  there- 
fore Eloiba  bad  reason,  when,  in  order'  to  preserve 
this  passion,  she  refused  to  marry  her  beloved  Ab£« 

LAKJ)»     . 

How  oft  J  vohen  prest  to  marriagf,  have  I  stnJ, 
Curse  on  all  laws  hut  those  which  love  has  modi  ? 
fjxvfyfree  as  air,  at  sigkt  of  human  tin. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment flieu 

Bxit/riegdship  is  a  calm  and  sedate  afiettion,  conducted 
by  reason  and  cemented  by  habit ;  springing  from  long 
^quaintance  and  mutual  obligations  ;  without  jealou- 
sies or  fears,  and  without  those  feverish 'fits  of  heat  and 
cold,  which  cause  such  an  agreeable  torment  in  the 
^morous  passion.  So  sober  an  affection,  therefore,  as 
^iendship,  rather  thrives  under  constraint,  and  never 
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riles  tdsuth  4  height^  as  when  znf  strobg  interest  of 
neccfssity  bmds  Niro  ^pertions  togethear,  and  gives  thedi 
some  comxhonl  o6j^  .^  pursuit.  We  need  n<ky  thex>ew 
ifore^  be  afr^  of ^  drawing  the  nianiage-knot^  whic^ 
-chiefly  subtibts  by  ftiendship,  the  closest  possible.  The 
amity  hdtv9^&i  tfae^  pe0sons>  where  it  is  solid  and  sin- 
cere, will  rather  gain^by  it :  And  where  it  is  wavering 
and  uhcertaon,  this  is  the  best  expedient  for  fixing  iu 
How  many  frivolous  "quarrels  and  disgusts  are  there, 
which  people  of  common  prudence  endeavour  to  forget, 
when  they  lie  liuder  a  necessity  of  pasi(ing  their  lives 
together  ;  but  which  would  soon  be  inflamed  into  the 
most  deadly  hatred,  were  they  pursued  to  the  Utmost, 
^nder  the  prospect  of  an  easy  separation  ? 

In  the  third  place,  we  must  consider, « that  nothing'  is 
^or^  dangerous  than  to  unite  two  persons  so  closely 
in  all  their  interests  and  concerns,  as  man  and  wife, 
without  rendering  the  union  entire  and  total.  The  least 
possibility  of  a  separate  interest  must  be  the  source  df 
eddlesis  quarrels  and  suspicions^  The  wife,  not  secuf'e 
of  her  establishment,  will  still  be  driving  $ome  separate 
end  or  project ;  and  the  husband's  selfishness,  being  ac- 
companied with  moire  power,  may  be  stijl  mpvp  d^^^e- 
rous. 

Should  these  reasons  against  voluntary  divorces  be 
^eemed  insufiicient,  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  to  re- 
fuse the  testimony  of  experience.  At  the  lime  when 
divorces  were  most  frequent  among  the  Romans,  mar- 
riages were  most  rare  ;  and  Augustus  was  obliged,  by 
penal  laws,  to  force  men  of  fashion  into  the  married 
state :  A  circumstance  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
any  other  age  or  nation.  The  more  ancient  laws  of 
Rome,  which  prohibited  divorces,  are  extremely  prai- 
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scd  by  DioKTsius  Halycarkassjeus  *.  Wonderful 
was  the  harmonj^  sajs  the  historian^  which  this  inse- 
parable union  of  interests  produced  between  married 
persons  ;  while  each  of  them  considered  the  inevitable 
necessity  by  which  they  were  linked  together,  and 
abandoned  all  prospect  of  any  other  choice  or  establish- 
ment. 

The  exclusion  of  polygamy  and  divorces  sufficiently 
reconiunends  our  present  Europeah  practice  with  re* 
gard  to  marriage. 
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FiKE  wri&i^,  sfc^ordtng  to  Mr  Aboisok,  tonsists  o^ 
Sentiments^  which  are  natQial^  without  being  obvious» 
iThere  cannot  be  a  juster  and  more  concise  definition  of 
fine  writing. 

Sentiments,  t^hith  are  mdrdy  natural^  affect  not  the 
teind  widi  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not  woithy  bt  our 
stttenttdn.  The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  obser- 
vations of  U  p«Mn%,  the  ribaldry  t)f  ft  porter  6r  hackney 
toachman,  sJl  of  these  are  natural  and  disagreeabkv 
What  an  insipid  comedj  should  we  make  of  the  chit* 
chat  of  "Hit  t6a*table^  copied  faithfullj  and  at  full 
length  ?  Kothing  can  please  persons  of  taste,  but  na- 
ture drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  ^uinaments,  la  BelU 
Mure  /  or  if  We  eopj  low  life,  the  strokes  must  be 
strong  and  renoarkable,  and  must  conve j  a  lively  image 
to  the  mind.  The  absurd  ntihati  of  Sanco  Pancho  is 
x^presetited  in  such  inimitable  cdiours  by  CfiRV antes, 
that  it  entertains  as  mudi  as  the  picture  of  the  most 
i&$ignaiiimotts  hero  or  the  softest  lover.    * 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers^  cri« 

ttcs,  or  any  author  who  speaks  in  his  own  person,  with- 

1  dift  introducing  other  speakers  or  actors.     If  his  Ian- 

S^ft  be  not  degant,  .his  observations  uncommon,  hk 
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sense  strong  and  masculine^  he  will  in  vain  boast  his  na- 
ture and  simplicity.  He  maj  be  correct ;  but  he  ne- 
ver will  be  agreeable.  It  is  the  unhappiness  of  such 
authors,  that  they  a^e  never  blamed  or  censured.  The 
good  fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of  a  man,  are  not  the 
same#  The  secret  deceiving  path  of  life,  which  Ho- 
race talks  of,  fallentix  umifa  vit/r,  mzj  be  the  hap- 
piest lot  of  the  one ;  but  is  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  the  other  can  possibly  fall  into. 

On  the  other  hand,  productions,  which  are  merely 
surprising,  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any 
lasting  entertainment  to  the  mmd.  To  draw  c|^meraS| 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  to  copyoT  ia^ital;^.^  The  just* 
ness  of  the  representation  is  lost»  aiid  ^  nviad  is  disw 
pleaded  to  find  a  picture  which  bears  no  res^btance  t^ 
any  original.  Nor  are  such  excessive  r^finemeii^ts  nci^re 
agreeable  in  the  epistolary  or  pUosc^hi^  9ty|e^  tjb^a  in^ 
the  epic  or  tragic. '  Too  much  ontan^eiat  is  a.  fat|lt  ia 
every  kind  of  production.  Unco^omon  e£|]^essio|^^ 
strong  flashes  of  wit,  pointed  atmUies^  tod  ^pij^^npoaatic 
turns,  especially  when  they  rec?ur  too  Qr^U^tly,  fire  ^• 
disfigurement,  rather  than  s^ny  emboUia^ni^t  of  di»* 
course.  As  the  eye,  in  surveying  a  Gqxb|$  bi|il4ingv: 
is  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  orouUBtj^ts,  and  los^ 
the  whole  by  its  minute  attentipn  to  ^  ]^^s  ^  ^o  |)ie 
mind,  in  perusing^  a  work  overstocked  wilk  ffi^^  i^  £^ 
tigued  and  disgusted  with  the  eon^fUit  endeavour  to 
shine  and  surprise.  This  is  the  case  w)i4re  ^  writer 
overabounds  in  wit,  even  tkoagh  that  irit»  in,  itsc^l^. 
should  be  just*  and  agreeable.  But  it  coiMDtOlily  hap* 
pens  to  such  writers,  that  they  seek  for  thm  &vourite 
ornaments,  even  where  the  subject  does  not  nffpird  tbexai|^ 
and  by  that  means  have  twenty  insipid  oododlts  fior  Q9C 
Aought  which  is  rtally  beantifuL 
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There  is  no  object  in  critical  learning  more  copious 
than  this  of  the  just  mixture  of  simplicity  and  refine- 
ment in  writing  ;  and  therefore,  not  to  wander  in  too 
large  a  fidld,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  ob- 
servations on  that  head. 

Fir^,  I  observe.  That  though  ex  cesser  of  both  kinds  are 
to  be  avoided^  and  though  a  proper  medium  ought  to  be 
studied  in  all  productions  ;  yet  this  medium  lies  not  in  a 
pointy  but  admits  of  a  consderable  latitude*  Consider  the 
wide  distance,  in  this  respect,  between  Mr  Pope  and 
Lucretius.  These  seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest  ex- 
tremes of  refinement  and  simplicity  in  which  a  poet  can 
indulge  himself,  without  being  guilty  of  any  blamcable 
excess.  All  this  interval  may  be  filled  with  poets,  who 
may  diSer  from  each  other,  but  may  be  equally  admi- 
rable, each  in  his  peculiar  style  and  manner.  Cor- 
VEILI.E  and  CoNGREVE,  who  carry  their  wit  and  re- 
finement somewhat  farther  than  Mr  Pope,  (if  poets  of 
so  different  a  kind  can  be  compared  together),  and  So- 
phocles and  Terence,  who  are  more  simple  than  Lu- 
cretius, seem  to  have  gone  out  of  that  medium,  in 
which  the  most  perfect  productions  are  found,  and  to  be 
guilty  of  some  excess  in  these  opposite  characters.  Of 
all  the  great  poets,  Virgil  and  Racine,  in  my  opinion, 
lie  nearest  the  centre,  and  are  the  farthest  removed  from 
both  the  extremities. 

My  second  observation  on  this  head  is,  T%at  it  is  vtry 
difficulty  if  not  impossible^  to  explain  by  words ^  where  the 
Just  medium  lies  between  the  excesses  of  simplicity  and  re^ 
Jinementy  or  to  give  any  rule  by  which  we  can  inow  pre^ 
cisely  the  bounds  between  the  fault  and  the  beauty.  Acritic , 
may  not  only  discourse  very  judiciously  on  this  head, 
without  instructing  his  readers,  but  even  without  un- 
derstanding the  matter  perfectly  himself.  .There  is  not 
Vol.  I.  P 
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a  finer  piece  df  criticism  than  the  dissertation  on  pasio^ 
rUls  by  FonteneLle  ;  in  whichy  by  a  number  of  rfcflec- 
lions  and  philosc>phical  reasonings,  he  endeavoidrs  to  fix 
the  )tist  medium  which  is  suitable  tG^  that  species  of 
writing.  But  let  any  one  read  the  pastorals  of  th^  au- 
thoTy  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  this  judicious  critic, 
notwithstanding  his  fine  reasonings,  had  A  false  taste, 
aftd  fiiced  the  point  of  perfection  much  nearer  the  ex- 
fteme  of  refinement  than  pastoral  poetry  will  admit  of. 
The  sentiments  of  his  shepherds  are  better  suited  to  the 
•  toilettes  of  Paris  thatn  to  the  fiarests  of  ArcAUIa.  But 
this  it  is  impossible  to  discover  from  his  critical  reason- 
ings.    Hp  blames  all  excessive  painting  and  ornament 
as  much  as  Virgil  could  have  done,  had  that  great 
poet  writ  a  dissertation  on  this  species  of  poetry.  How- 
ever different  the  tastes  of  men,  their  general  discourse 
on  these  subjects  is  commonly  the  same.    No  criticism 
can  be  instructivfe  which  descends  not  to  particul^s,  and 
is  not  fixll  of  examples  and  illrtstrations.  It  is  allowed  on 
si}I  hands,  that  beauty^  as  well  as  virtue,  always  lies  in 
a  medium ;  but  where  this  medium  is  placed  is  a  great 
question,  «id  cain  neVer  be  su^Bciently  e^tplained  by  ge- 
neral reasonings. 

I  shafU  deliver  if  as  a  third  observation  on  this  sub- 
ject. That  vSB  otight  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against  the 
excess  of  refinement  than  that  of  simplicity  ;  and  that  he^ 
cause  the  former  eiccess  is  Both  less  beautiful^  and  mors 
dangeroTi^  than  the  latter. 

It  i»  a  certain  rule,  that  T^it  and  passion  are  entirely 
jincompatible.  When  the  affections  are  itioved,  there  is 
no  place  for  the  imagin^on.  The  mind  of  man  being 
narturally  Umifedf  it  is  impossible  thatt  all  its  faculties  can 
operate  ^  once :  And  the  more  any  one  predominates, 
tiile  lessr  room  is  there  iot  the  olhers  to  e:iert  their  vi* 
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gOTlf*.  Fpf  this  reason,  a  greater  flegree  of  simplicity 
is  fe^Oi^^J  irf  atl  cdiripositloiiSj  wJiere  menj  and*  actions^ 
and  passions  are  painted,  tlian  in  such  as  consist  of  re- 
jj^cflons  ancf  observations.  And,  as  tlie  former  species 
of  wfitmg  is  the"  more  engaging  and  beautiful,  oii:e  may 
Safely,  upon  fhis  account j  give  the  preference  to  tne  ei- 
#em6  of  sknpEcify  above  tfiat  of  f  enneihent* 

We  may  also  observe,  that  those  compositions  whicri 
tee  tt2ii  the  offeiiest,  and  which  every  man  of  taste  has 
got  tiy  Kdaft^  have  (ht  recommendation  of  simf)licity^ 
afid  h^e  hotTdng  surprising  in  the  thought^  when  dives- 
f^  of  tliaf  eiegahce  df  expression j  and  hfarmony  of  num- 
bers, ^lih  wliic^  if  is  clothed.  If  the  merit  of  the  com*- 
pb^lHoh  he  in  a  poifjt  of  wit^  if  may  strike  at  first ;  but 
fhe  Uiind  inti<iipates  the  thouglit  ih  the  second  percsal^ 
ttfid  i'^  iio  lofigef  arfected  by  it.  Wfien  I  read  an  epi- 
ff/i,iSti  of  MaiCtPial,  the  first  line  recals  the  whole  ;  stnd 
f  tev6"  no  pleasure  in  repeating  to  myself  what  1  know 
akeidy.  Aut  each  line,  each  ivord  in  Catullus,  has 
it%  merit  ^  and  I  am  never  tired  tvith  the  perusal  of  him. 
It  is  suffecieht  to  run  over  C gimlet  once  ;  but  Parn'el, 
after  the  fiftieth  readings  is  as  fresh  as  at  the  first.  Be* 
sides^  it  is  with  books  as  with  Women^  where  a  certain 
plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is  tnore  engaging^  than 
that  glare  of  painti  and  airs^  and  apparel^  which  may 
dazzle  the  eye^  but  reaches  not  the  afiections*  Te- 
rence is  a  modest  and  bashful  beautyi  to  whom  w^ 
grant  every  things  because  he  assumes  nothing,  and 
Ivhose  purity  and  nature  make  a  durable  though  not  a 
violent  impression  on  us. 

But  refinement^  as  it  is  the  less  beautifulj  so  is  it  th^ 
more  dangerous  extreme^  and  what  we  are  the  aptest  to 
fall  into.  Simplicity  passes  for  dulnfess,  when  it  is  not 
accompanied  with  great  elegance  and  propriety.     Qn 
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the  contrary^here  is  something  surprising  in  a  blaze  of 
iVit  and  conceit.  Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  struck 
with  ity  and  falsely  imagine  it  to  be  the  most  difficult,  as 
Well  as  most  excellent  way  of  writing.  S£N£C  A  abounds 
with  agreeable  ^ults,  says  Quintilian,  abundat  dulci^ 
hus  vitiis :  and  for  that  reason  is  the  more  dangerous, 
and  the  more  apt  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  yoimg  and 
inconsiderate* 

I  shall  add,  that  the  excess  df  redneihent  is  now  mort 
to  be  guarded  against  than  ever  ;  because  it  is  the  ex-* 
treme,  which  men  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into,  afitexf 
learning  has  made  some  progress,  and  after  eminent 
writers  have  Appeared  in  every  species  of  composition* 
The  endeavour  to  please  by  novelty  leads  inen  wide  of 
simplicity  and  nature,  and  fills  their  writings  with  afiec-* 
iation  and  conceit,  tt  was  thus  the  Asiatic  eloquence 
degenerated  so  much  from  the  Attic  :  It  was  thus  the 
age  of  Claudius  and  Nero  becslme  so  much  inferi6c  to 
that  of  Augustus  in  tstste  and  genius.  And  perhaps 
ihere  are,  at  present,  some  symptoms  of  a  like  degene* 
racy  of  taste,  in  FraKcx,  as  well  as  in  £ngland« 
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X  HE  vulgar  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  characters  t^ 
extremes ;  and,  having  once  established  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  any  people  a.re  knavish,  or  cowardly,  or  ig* 
norant,  they  will  admit  of  no  exception,  but  comprehend 
every  individual  under  \he  same  censure.  Men  of  sense 
condenm  these  undistinguishing  judgments  ^  though,  at 
the  sanae  time,  they  ^Uow  that  ^ach  nation  has  a  pecu- 
liar si^t  of  manners,  and  that  som^  particular  qualities 
are  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  ampng  ono  people 
than  amo^g  their  neighbours.  The  common  people  in 
Switzerland  h;avft  probably  more  honesty  than  those 
of  the  same  rank  in  Ireland  ;  and  every  prudent  man 
will,  from  that  circumstance  alone,  make  a  difference  in 
the  trust  whiqh  he  reposes  in  each.  We  h^ve  treason  to 
expect  greater  vit  and  gaiety  in  a  Frenchman  than  in 
a  Spaniard  ;  tho\iglx  Cervai^tes  was  boru  in  &»aik. 
An  ENGLISHICA.N  will  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
more  knowledge  than  a  Dane  ;  though  TzcHO  Brahs 
was  a  native  of  Denmark 

Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  these  national  cLa^ 
tiqeteiKs  ;  while  some  account  for  th^^i  fxPXD^  moral ^  other§ 
^W  fl^y^ical  causes.    By  moral  causes,  I  mean  all  ci^^ 
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cumstances,  which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as 
motives  or  reasons,  and  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of 
manners  habitual  to  us.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  nature  of 
the  government,  the  revolutions  of  public  affairs,  the  | 

plenty  or  penury  in  whi^h  tlje  pfso^lc;  live,  the  situation 
of  the  nation  with  regard  to  its  neighbours,  and  such 
like  circumstances.  By  physical  causes,  I  mean  those 
qualities  of  t;he  ^r  an^  .climate  which  ate  supposed  to 
work  insensibly  pn  the  temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and 
habit  of  the  body,  and  givii^jg  a  particular  complexion^ 
which,  though  reflection  and  reason  may  sometimes 
overcome  it,  will  yet  prevail  among  the  generality  of. 
icnankind,  and  have  an  inftuenee  oniheir  manners. 

That  the  x^haracter  of  a  nation  will  much  depend  on 
moral  causes,  must  he  evident  to  the  most  superficial  6b^ 
serv^  ;  since  a  naticua  is  nothing  but  a  eoUection  of  in-« 
dlviduals,  an^  the  manners  of  individuals  are  £'equently 
determined  by  *hesp  eaaises.  As  poverty  and  hard  labour 
debase  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  render 
them  unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious  profession  ;  so, 
mi^&se  any  govemm^it  becomes  very  oppressive  to  all 
its  subjects,  it  must  have  a  proportional  effect  on  their 
temper  sfnd  genius,  aii4  must  banish  kll  the  liberal  arts 
£rom  among  tbem. 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes  fix^s  the  character 
of  different  professions,  and  alters  even  that  disposition, 
nrhich  the  particular  members  receive  from  the  hand  of 
nature.  A  soldier  and  a  priest  are  different  characters, 
in  all  nations,  and  all  ages  ;  and  this  difierence  is  found- 
ed on  circumstances  whpse  operation  is  eternal  and  uur 
alterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  tl^eir  life  makes  soldiers  lavish  and 
generous,  as  well  as  brave  :    Their  idleness,  together 
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with  the  large  societies,  which  they  form  in  c'aipps  or 
garrisons,  inclines  them  to  pleasu|:e  and  gallaTiIxy  :  By 
their  frequent  change  of  company,  they  acquire  good 
breeding  and  an  openness  of  behaviour  :  Being  employ- 
ed only  against  a  public  and  an  open  enemy,  they  become 
candid,  honest,  and  undpsigning  :  And  as  they  use  more 
the  labour  of  the  body  than  that  of  the  wind,  they  are 
commonly  thoughtless  and  ignorant  *• 

It  is  ,a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  false  maxim,  that 
priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same ;  and  though  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instance,  pre^ 
vail  over  the  personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  always  to 
predominate  with  the  greater  number.  Fcmt  as  ^hymisfps 
observe,  that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height^ 
are  all  the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  e^* 
tracted  \  so  these  men,  being  elevated  above  bun^anity^ 
;)cquire  a  uniform  character,  which  is  entirely  their  own^ 
.and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is,  generally  spesjdng,  not 
tlie  most  amiable  that  i^  to  be  met  with  in  human  socie* 
ty«  It  is,  in  most  points,  opposite  to  that  of  a  soldier ; 
as  is  the  way  of  life  from  which  it  is  derived  f. 

As  to  physical  eauseSf  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  altogp<* 
ther  of  their  operation  in  this  particular  \  nor  do  I  thinjk 
that  men  owe  any  thing  of  the^r  temper  or  genius  to  the 
air^  foody  or  climate.  I  confess,  that  the  contrary  opi<- 
nion  may  justly,  at  first  sight,  seem  probable  ;  since  we 
fin<^,  thfit  these  circumstances  have  sm  influ^ce  over 
^Vi^ry  other  animal,  and  that  even  those  creatures,  which 
are  fitted  to  live  in  all  climates,  such  as  dogs,  horses, 
&Q.  do  not  attain  the  same  perfection  in  all.  The  cour-* 
^e  of  buU-jdogs  and  game-cocks  se^ms  peculiar  to  £ng^ 
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LAND.  Flanders  is  remarkable  for  large  and  hit^vj 
horses :  Spain  for  horses  lights  and  of  good  mettle. 
And  any  breed  of  these  creatares,  transplanted  from  one 
country  to  another,  will  soon  lose  the  qualities,  which 
they  derived  from  their  native  climate.  It  may  be  ask- 
ed, why  not  the  same  with  men  *  ? 

There  are  few  questions  more  curious  than  this,  or 
which  will  oftener  occur  in  our  inquiries  concemingv 
human  affairs  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
it  a  full  examination. 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature  ;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  toge- 
ther, without  acquiring  a  similitude  of  manners,  and 
communicating  to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  vir- 
tues. The  propensity  to  company  and  society  is  strong 
in  all  rational  creatures;  and  tbe'same  disposition, which 
^ives  us  this  propensity,  makes  us  enter  deeply  into 
each  others  sentiments,  and  causes  like  passions  and  in- 
clinations to  run,  as  it  were,  by  contagion  through  the 
whole  club  or  knot  of  companions.  Whejra  a  number 
of  men  are  united  into  one  political  body,  the  occasions 
of  their  intercourse  must  be  so  frequent,  foir  defence, 
commerce,  and  government,  that,  together  with  the 
same  speech  or  language,  they  must  acquire  a  resem- 
blance in  their  manners,  and  have  a  common  or  rational 
character,  as  well  as  a  persons^  one,  peculiar  to  each  in- 
dividual. Now  though  nature  produces  all  kinds  of 
temper  ^nd  understanding  in  great  abundance,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  she  always  produces  them  in  like  pro- 
portions, and  that  in  every  society  the  ingredients  of  in- 
ilustry  and  indolence,  valour  and  Qowar^ice,  hamani^ 
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find  brutality,  wisdom  and  folly,  will  be  mixed  after  tb« 
6ame  maimer.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  if  any  of  thest 
dispositions  be  found  in  greater  abundance  than  the  rest. 
It  will  naturally  prevail  in  the  composition,  and  give  a 
tincture  to  the  nati6nal  character.  Or  it  sliould  be  as»r 
serted,  that  no  species  of  temper  can  reasonably  be  pre- 
sumed to  predominate,  even  in  those  contracted  societies, 
and  that  the  same  proportions  will  always  be  preserved 
in  the  mixture ;  yet  surelythe  persons  in  credit  and  au- 
thority, being  a  still  more  contracted  body,  cannot  always 
be  presumed  to  be  of  th6  same  character  ;  and  their  in- 
fluence on  the  manners  of  the  people,  must,  at  all  times, 
be  very  considerable.  If,  on  the  first  establishment  of  a 
republic,  a  Brutus  should  be  placed  in  authority,  an^ 
be  transported  with  such  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and 
public  good,  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature,  as  well 
as  private  interest,  such  an  illustrious  example  will  na- 
turally have  an  eflfect  on  the  whole  society,  and  kindlb 
the  same  passion  in  every  bosom.  Whatever  it  be  that 
fonas  the  manners  of  one  generation,  the  next  must  im- 
bibe a  deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye  ;  men  being  more 
susceptible  of  all  impressions  during  infancy,  and  retain- 
ing these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  world. 
I  assert,  then,  that  aU  national  characters,  where  they 
depend  not  on  fixed  moral  causes^  proceed  from  such 
accidents  as  these,  and  that  physical  causes  have  no  dis- 
cernible operation  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  maxici 
in  all  philosophy^  that  causes  which  do  not  appear,  are 
to  be  considered  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annals  of 
history,  we  shall  discover  every  where  signs  of  a  sympa- 
thy or  contagion  of  manners,  none  of  the  influence  of  air 
QX  plijuate. 

First y  We  may  observe,  that  where  a  very^  extensive 
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fovernm^t  h^s  hisen  established  for  txmxy  cenii}r»%  it 
8pre?4s  ^  national  character  over  thi?  iviiole  empire,  mi 
Goi^mmiicates  to  evisry  p^t  a  similgrity  of  m^miers, 
Thus  the  Chinese  h^v^e  the  greatest  unifofmity  of  cha-f 
racter  in^aginaMe  ;  Though  the  air  tod  climate,  in  dif» 
^r^nt  paits  of  tho§e  y^st  dojirniipixs,  admit  of  very  cpiir 
^idierable  variations. 

Secondly,  In  sijaall  goremments,  which  are  contigu-*^ 
ou^y  the  people  have  uotwithjstandiug  a  different  charac- 
ler,  aoid  are  often  a?  distinguishable  in  their  manners  as 
the  niQ5t  distant  nations.  Athens  and  Thebes  were 
|)Ut  a  short  day's  journey  from  each  other ;  though  the 
Athjenians  were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuity,  polite^ 
|ies6,  and  gaiety,  as  the  Th^BAKS  for  duln^ss,  rusticity, 
yiid  a  pUegmatie  temper.  Plutarch,  ,  discoursing  of 
the  eSpcts  of  air  on  the  minds  of  men,  observes,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pia^UM  poasessed  very  different 
tempers  froni  those  of  the  higher  town  in  Athens, 
which  was  distant  about  four  nules  from  the  former : 
But  J  believe  no  one  attributes  the  di&r&uce  of  manners, 
in  Waffikq  and  St  James's,  to  a  difference  of  air  or 
climate. 

Thirdly y  The  same  national  character  commonly  fol- 
lows the  authority  of  government  to  a  pnecise  bounda* 
ty  9  land  upon  crossing  a  riyer  or  passing  a  mountain,  one 
finds  a  new  set  of  manners,  with  a  new  government. 
The  LAKqmi:pociANs  and  Gascons  ore  the  gayest  peo* 
pie  in  France  ;  bu*  whenever  you  pa$s  the  Pyrenees, 
you  are  among  Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  the 
qualities  jof  the  air  should  c|iange  exactly  with  the  limits 
of  an  empire,  whidii  depend  so  much  on  the  accidents  of 
battles,  segQciations,  and  marriages  ? 

fourthly  J  Where  any  sej:  of  men,  scattered  6ver  dis* 
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tai4  Qalious^  maintain  9  close  spcietj  jot  conuniuiicatioip 
tqgsstber,  thej  acquire  a  sunilitude  of  moxmers,  and  have 
h\it  little  in  common  with  the  nations  amongst  whon^ 
thty  Hye.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Ar- 
jM£jbf JANS  in  the  east,  have  a  pecidiar  character  ;  and  thi^ 
foiTner  arje  as  much  noted  for  fraud,  as  die  latter  for  pro* 
]t>ity*.  The  Remits  in  all  Roman  CothoHc^countriay 
are  alsp  ab^rved  to  have  a  character  peculiar  <to  them* 
pelves* 

Fifthly y  Where  ^ny  accident,  as  a  dif&srence  in  lan- 
gus^e  or  religion,  keeps  two  nations^  inhabiting  the 
same  country,  from  mixing  with  each  other,  they  wiJJ 
nreserve,  during  several  centuries,  a  distinct  and  eve^ 
opposite  set  of  manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  an4 
hravery  of  the  Turks,  form  an  exact  contrast  to  the  de« 
feit,. levity,  and  cowardice  of  the  modern  Greeks. 

Sixthly f  The  same  set  of  manners  will  follow  a  na-. 
tlon,  and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well 
as  the  same  laws  and  language.^  The  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Dutch  colonies,  are  all  dstinguish« 
able  even  between  the  tropics. 

Seventhly f  The  manners  of  a  people  change  very 
considerably  from  one  age  to  another  i  either  by  great 
^Iterations  in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new 
TCople,  or  by  that  inconstancy,  to  which  all  huma^ 
affairs  are  subject.  The  ingenuity,  industry,  and  acti«* 
yity  of  *he  ancient  Greeks  have  spthing  in  conmion 
yrith  the  stupidity  and  indolence  of  the  present  inhabit 
tants  of  those  regions.  Candour,  bravery,  and  love  of 
tbprly  fenned  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans;  as 
subtlety,  cow^rdic^  ^d  a  slfivish  disposition  do  that  of 
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the  modem.  The  old  Spaniards  were  restless,  tmv» 
bulenty  and  so  addicted  to  war,  that  manj  of  them  kiU-^ 
ed  themselves,  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  Ro- 
mans*. Otie  would  find  an  equal  difficulty  at  present  (at 
least  one  would  have  foimd  it  fifty  years  ago),  to  Fousd 
up  the  modern  Spaniards  to  arms.  The  Batavians 
were  all  soldiers  of  fbrtune,  and  hired  themselves  into 
the  Roman  armies*  Their  posterity  make  use  of  fo- 
reigners for  th^  same  purpose  that  the  Romans  did 
their  ancestors.  Hiough  soma  few  strokes  of  the 
French  character  be  the  same  with  that  which  C^sar 
has  ascribed  to  the  Gaols  ;  yet  what  comparison  be- 
tween the  civiKty,  humanity,  and  knowledge  of  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  the  ignorance^ 
barbarity,  and  grossncss  of  the  ancient  ?  Not  to  insist 
upon  the  great  difference  between  the  present  possessor^ 
of  Britain,  and  those  bcfbr^  the  Roman  conquest ; 
we  may  ob^erv?  that  our  ancestors,  a  few  centuries  ago, 
were  sunk  into  the  most  abject  superstition  j  last  cen-?, 
tury  they  were  inflamed  with  the  most  furious  enthu- 
siasm, and  are  now  settled  into  the  most  cool  indififer^ 
cnce  with  regard  to  reKgious  matters,  that  is  to  be  foun(| 
in  any  nation  of  of  the  world, 

Eigbtblyy  Where  several  neighbouring  nations  have  • 
ft  Very  close  conimunication  together,  either  by  policy, 
commerce,  or  travelling,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of 
manners,  proportioned  to  the  communication.  Thus  all 
the  Franks  appear  to  have  a  uniform  character  to  the 
eastern  nations.  The  differences  among  them  ate  like 
the  peculiar  accents  of  different  provinces,  which  are 
ttdt  distinguishable  except  by  an  ear  accustomed  ta 
them,  and  which  commonly  escape  a  foreigner. 
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}\Kntbfyf  We  may  often  remark  a  wonderful  mixture 
tf  manners  and  characters  in  the  same  nation,  speaking 
the  same  language,  and  subject  to  the  same  govern, 
ment :  And  in  this  particular  the  English  are  the  most 
remarkable  of  anjr  people  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  tht 
world.  Nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  mutability  and 
uncertainly  of  their  climate,  or  to  any  other  fhyiical 
causes  ;  since  all  these  causes  take  place  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country  of  Scotxanb^  without  having  the 
same  effect.  Where  the  government  of  a  nation  is  al« 
together  republican,  it  is  apt  to  beget  a  peculiar  set  of 
manners.  Where  it  is  altogether  monatchio^,  it  is 
more  apt  to  have  the  same  effect ;  the  imitation  of  su« 
periors  spreading  the  national  manners  faster  anK>ng  the 
people.  If  the  governing  part  of  a  state  consist  altoge^- 
ther  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland,  their  uniform,  way 
of  life  will  fix  their  character.  If  it  consists  diiefly  of 
nobles  and  landed  gentry,  like  Germany,  France,  and 
Sfain^  the  same  effect  follows*  The  genius  of  a  par- 
ticular sect  or  religion  is  also  apt  to  mould  the  manners 
of  a  people.  But  the  English  government  is  a  mix- 
ture of  m<Miarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The 
people  in  authority  are  composed  of  gentry  and  mer^- 
ehants.  All  sects  of  reUgion  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  And  the  great  liberty  and  independency,  which 
every  man  enjoys,  allows  him  to  display  the  manners 
peculiar  to  him.  Hence  the  English,  of  any  people 
in  the  universe,  have  the  least  of  a  national  character  ; 
unless  diis  very  singularity  may  pass  for  such. 

.  If  the  characters  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and 
climate,  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  should  naturally  be 
expected  to  have  a  mighty  influence  \  since  nothing  has 
a  greater  effect  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.  And 
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x&ded  there  Is  some  reason  to  thick,  that  aH'  the  Nations, 
which  live  bej'otid  the  polar  circles  or  t)ar«reeir  the  tr<y- 
pics,  ait  inferior  fo  the  resft  of  the  sfcrcfe^,  dnrf  afe  hl- 
cdpahk  of  aH  tftt  higher  attaimtaeirts  of  thehttman  ttliild. 
The  poverty  and  misery  of  the  nortJierfl  itihahrtantsr  of 
t!he  gflobe,  and  the  indoieiice  of  the  sonthem,  fronl  theiif 
few  necessities,  may,  pef hapsr,  acdotmt  tot  thk  rematt- 
ahle  differetrce,  withontt  our  haVing  ttcattrse  XG  physic&i 
dailses^.  This>  however,  is  certain,  th^f  the  diairactet^ 
ofnitions  are  very  promiscuous  in  the  tenlpcSrafe  cfi- 
ibates,  and  that  almoiJt  aK  the  genet^  6feeri&^ati6ns, 
Which  have  been  foi'med  of  the  more  southern  Of  moi'ef 
northern  people  in  these  cliijiates,  af  e  found  id  Ibt  tm- 
cei^suii  and  fallacious*. 

ShaH  we  say,  thaf  the  neighhourhood  of  tie  stui-  in^ 
flames  the  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  ^  f)eculiar 
spirit  and  vivacity  ?  l*<ie  Fkei^ch,  GitEtky,  it^HtTtAsH, 
and  FersiAi*9  are  remarkaMe  fof  gaiety.  The  Sr^^-t 
KiARfifS,  Txykfi^y  And  Cflfrirfidfi  are  liotei  for  giCtfvity 
and  a  serious  deportmehf,  without  any  sudr  AfEktendt 
of  climate  as  to  produce  this  difference  of  temp^f . 

The  GHEEKs  and  Romans,  who-  odHed  all  dthet  Aa* 
tions  barbarians,  coAfxned  getnUs  and  a  fine  midersf a^^w 
ing  to  the  more  somhcm  climates,  a6d  proittbtin<?ed  ^e 
Northern  nations  incapable  of  all  kiio^id<%e  tnd  tJvl- 
Kty.  But  ouf  islaAd  has  produced  as  great  nien,  eltlrer 
for  action  or  learning,  as  ORi£(5it   or  If  Att  has  i» 

Bo^t  of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  sentiments  of  ideft  bdcomd 
more  delicate  ^  the  country  a^piroaK;hes  fleaf  ef  to  the 
^ih  J  and  that  the  taste  of  beauty  aiid  elegance  receiver 

*  See  No^TB  [M*] 
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proportional  improvements  in  every  latitude  ;  as  we 
partici^arly  observe  of  the  langaages,  6f  wbicli  the 
ioore  southern  are  sAiooth  and  melodious,  the  northern 
harsh  atid  untuneable.     But  this  observation  holds  not 
univetssllij.  The  Arabic  is  uncouth  and  disagreeable : 
The  Muscovite  sloft  and  ihusical.     Energy,  strength, 
and  harshness  fornti  the  character  of  the  LATnf  tongue : 
Th^  Italian  id  the  most  liquid,  smooth,  and  effeminate 
language  that  cstn  possibly  be  imagined.     Every  lan« 
guage  «vill  depimd  somewhat  on  the  manners  of  the 
people ;  but  much  more  on  that  original  stock  of  words 
aiid  sounds,  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors, 
and  which  remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their  tnsai* 
Mri  admit  of  the  greatest  alterations.     Who  can  doubt^ 
but  the  English  are  at  present  a  more  polite  and  know- 
ing people  than  the  GrXEKS  were  for  several  ages  after 
the  siege  of  Trot  ?     Yet  is  there  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  language  of  Milton  and  that  of  Homer. 
Nay,  the  greater  are  the  alteration^  and  improvements, 
which  happen  in  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  less  can 
be  expected  in  their  language.     A  few  eminent  and  re- 
fined geniuses  wiU  commimicate  their  tasf  e  and  know- 
ledge to  a  whole  people,  and  produce  the  greatest  im- 
provements ;  but  they  As  the  tongue  bj  their  ivritings, 
and  ^event,  in  some  degree,  its  farther  changes. 

liord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south  are,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  those  of  the 
north  ;  but  that,  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  has 
genius,  he  rises  to  a  higher  pitch  than  can  be  reached  by 
the  southern  wits.  This  observation  a  late*  writer 
confirms,  by  comparing  the  southern  wits  to  cucumbers, 
which  are  conmionly  all  good  in  their  kind ;  but  at  best 


*  Dr  Berkelcf :  Minute  Philosopher. 
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Ere  an  insipid  fruit :  While  the  northern  geniuses  ars 
like  naelonsi  of  which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good;  b]nt  when 
it  is  so,  it  has  an  exquisite  relish.  I  believe  this  remark 
may  be  allowed  just,  when  confined  to  the  Eurofeax 
nations,  and  to  the  present  age,  or  rather  to  the  prece- 
ding one :  3ut  I  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  from 
moral  eauses»  All  the  sciences  and  libersd  arts  have 
been  imported  to  us  from  the  south  ^  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine,  that,  in  the  first  otdilr  of  application,  when 
excited  by  emulation  and  by  glory,  the  few^  who  were 
addicted  to  them,  would  carry  them  to  the  greatest 
height,  and  stretch  every  nerve^  and  every  faculty^  to 
ireach  the  pinnack  of  perfection.  Such  illustrious  ex^^ 
amples  spread  knowledge  every  wh^re^  and  begot  an 
universal  esteem  for  the  sciences  :  After  which,  it  is  n6 
wonder  that  industry  relaxes ;  while  men  meet  not 
with  suitable  encouragement,  nbr  arrive  at  such  dis- 
tinction by  their  attainments*  The  universal  diffusion 
of  learning  among  a  people,  and  the  entire  banishment 
of  gross  ignorance  and  rusticity,  is,  therefore,  seldom 
attended  with  any  remarkable  perfection  in  particular 
persons.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  dialogue 
de  Oratoribusy  that  knowledge  was  much  more  common 
m  Vespasians's  age  than  in  that  of  Cicero  and  Au- 
gustus. QuiKTiLiAK  also  complains  of  the  profana- 
tion of  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  common..  "  For- 
merly," says  Juvenal,  **  science  was  confined  to 
Greece  and  Italy.  Now  the  whole  world  emulates 
Athens  and  Rome.  Eloquent  Gaul  has  taught  Bri- 
tain, knowing  in  the  laws.  Even  Thule  entertains 
thoughts  of  hiring  rhetoricians  for  its  instruction*." 


♦  "  Sed  Cantabcr  ufldc 
Stoicus  ?  antiqui  praMertim  setate  Metelli. 
Nunc  totu«  Graias,  no8traBqu«  habet  orbis  At hbna9. 
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Iliis  state  of  leaming  is  remarkable  ;  because  Juvt* 
NAL  is  himself  the  last  of  the  Roman  writers  that  pnew 
sessed  anj  degree  of  genius.  Tho^,  whcsuccecded, 
are  valued  for  nothing  but  the  matters  of  fact,  of  whidt 
thej  give  us  informatio|i«  I  hope  the  late  conversion 
of  MusGOVT  to  die  studj  of  the  sciences  will  not  prove 
a  like  prognostic  to  the  present  period  of  learnings* 

Cardinal  Bektivooiio  gives  the  prefisrencc  to  the 
northern  nations  above  the  southern  with  regard  to  can* 
dour  and  sinceritj  ;  and  mentions,  on  the  one  hund,  die 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  and  on  the  other,  the  Flem- 
ings, and  Germans.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  this 
has  happened  bj  accident.  The  ancient  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  a  candid  sincere  people,  as  are  the  modeta 
Turks.  But  if  we  must  needs  suppose,  that  this  event 
has  arisen  from  fixed  causes,  we  maj  onlj  conclude  from 
it,  that  all  extremes  aie  apt  to  concur,  and  a«e  common^ 
I7  attended  with  the  same  consequences.  Treachery  is 
the  usual  concomitant  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  and 
if  civilized  nations  ever  embrace  subde  and  crooked 
politics,  it  is  from  an  excess  of  refinement,  which  makes 
them  disdain  the  plain  direct  path  to  power  and  glory. 

Most  conquests  have  gone  from  north  to  south  ;  and 
it  has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations  pos- 
sess a  superior  degree  of  courage  and  ferocity :  But  it 
would  have  been  juster  to  have  said,  that  most  conquests 
are  made  by  proverty  and  want  upon  plenty  and  riches. 
The  Saracens,  leaving  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  carried 
their  conquests  nt^thwards  upon  all  the  fertile  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  met  the  Turks  half  way^ 


Oallxa  catittdicos  docuit  facttn4a  Britannos  : 
*  De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule.'*  Sat.  15. 

Vpi.I.  Q. 
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vfho  were  ccmung  scmthwatrdB  from  the  deserts  of  Tar* 

TAR7. 

.  An  eminent  writer  *  has  remarked,  diat  all  courage* 
t>us  animals  are  also  canuTorous,  and  that  greater  ecu* 
rage  i&  to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the  English^ 
whose .  food  is  strong  and  he^j,  than  in  the  h^lf'-starved 
.  commonalty  of  other  countries*  But  the  Swedes,  not- 
withstanding their  disadvantages  in  this  particular,  are 
not  inferior,  in  martial  courage,  to  any  nation  that  evei 
was  in  the  world. 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  courage,  of  all  na- 
tional qualities,  is  the  most  precarious ;  because  it  is  ex- 
erted only  at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation  ^ 
whereas  industry,  knowledge,  civility,  may  be  of  con- 
stant and  imiversal  use,  and,  for  several  ages,  may  be- 
come habitual  to  the  whole  people.  If  courage  be  pre- 
served, it  must  be  by  discipline,  example,  and  opinion. 
The  tenth  legion  of  CiESAH,  and  the  regiment  of  Picar* 
DT  in  France  were  formed  promiscuously  from  among 
the  citizens  :  but  having  once  entertained  a  notion,  that  ' 
they  were  the.  best  troops  in  the  service,,  this  very  opi- 
nion really  made  them  such. 

As  a  proof  how  much  courage  depends  cm  opimoc,  we 
may  observe,  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes- of  the  Greeks, 
jthe  Dorians  and  Iokians,  the  former  were  always 
esteemed,  and  always  appeared  nopre  brave  and  manly 
than  the  latter ;  though  the  colonies. of  both  the  tribes 
were  interspersed  and  intenaomgled  throughout  all  the 
extent  of  Greece,  the  Lesser  Asia,  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
t}ie  islands  of  th<e  JEoie:av  sea.  The  Atheniaits  were 
the  Quly  loNiANS  that  ever  had  any  reputation  for 
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Tdbur  or  ifailitaiy  atchIeviements;Uhotigli  even  these 
were  deemed  inferior  to  the  LACEbSMONiANSy  the bratrest 

of  the  DORIAKS. 

The  onlj  obsertration^  with  regard  to  the  difference 
of  men  in  different  climates^  on  which  we  can  rest  skny 
weighty  is  the  vulgar  one^  that  people  in  the  northern 
regions  have  agreater  inclination  to  strong  liqiiors,  and 
those  in  the  southern  to  love  and  wo'men;  One  can  assign 
aveiy  probable/i&^^iV/T/bauae  fcfr  this  difference.  Wine 
and  distilled  waters  warm  the  frozeii  bkk)d  in  the  coldet 
iclimateSy  and  fortify  men  again^  the  injuries  of  the  wea* 
ther :  As  the  geniid  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  countries 
exposed  to  his  beams,  inflaihes  the  blood  and  exalts  the 
passion  between  the  sexes; 

Perhaps^  too,  the  matter  inajisbe  accounted  fbt  b j  morai 
causes.  All  strong  liquors  are  xarer  in  the  norths  and 
conseqiientlj  ^e  nibre  coveted;  DxdDOaus  SicuLUS  * 
tells  us^  that  the  Gauls  in  his  time  were  gre^  dirunk* 
ards^  and  much  addicted  to  i^ine ;  chiefly^  I  suppose, 
firom  its  rarity  and  noveltj.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
heat  in  the  southern  climates^  obliging  men  and  women 
to  go  half  naked^  thereby  renders  their  frequent  com- 
merce more  dangerous,  and  infiames  their  mutual  passion. 
This  makes  parents  and  Kuri>ands  more  jealoti^  and  re^ 
served;  which  stiU  fiuther  inflames  the  passion.  Not  toi 
mention^  that  as  women  ripen  sooner  in  the  southern  re* 
gionsy*  ft  ii  necfe^ss^  to  observe  greater  jealousj  and  care 
in  their  education  \  it  being  evident,  that  a- girl  of  twelve 


*  ijh,  y.  TKe  fiune  atfthor  ascribes  tadttirnity  to  ^ttttb  peoj^k ;  a  liew 

proof  that  national  c)yaracters  may  alter  very  much.    Taciturnity,  as  a 

Itetional  ckirictef ,  iinpUes,  uhitoiibleness;;    AAistoiej  in  Ki  Politics, 

hook  ii^  cap.  2.  lay^  that  the  Gauls  are  the  otojy  ^aflikc  nation,  who 

are  negligent  of  wonierf. 
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c^umot  possess  equal  diseretion  to  goyem  this  passioi^ 
wkh  one  th^t  feek  not  its  violence  till  she  be  seventeen 
or  eighteen.  Nothing  so  much  encourages  the  passion  of 
love  as  ease  and  leisoze^  t>r  is^n^ore  destructive  to  it  Aan 
liidustry  and  bard  labour ;  ^a&d  as  the  necessities  of  men 
are  evidently  fev^er  in  fhe  vaim  climates  than  in  the  cold 
ones,  this  dnrumstanoe  alone  niaj  maks  a  considerable 
diference  between  then). 

But  perhaps  the  fact  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has,  either 
from  moral  or  physical  causes,  disturbed  tfadir  respective 
incKnations  to  the  different  climates.  -The  ancient 
CrREEits,  though  bom  in  a  warm  climate,  seem  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  the  bottle ;  nor  were  their  parties 
of  pleasure  anything  but  matches  of  drinking  among  meir, 
who  passed  liheir  time  altogether  apart  firom  the  fair.  Yet 
when  Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into  Persia,  a  stQi 
more  southern  climate,  they  multiplied  their  debauches 
c^  this  land,  in  imitation  of  the  Fersxak  manners  *. 
So  honourable  \j^as  the  character  of  a  drunkard  among 
the  Persians,  that  CtAus  the  youiiger,  soliciting  the 
sober  Lacedemonians  for  Succour  against  his  brother 
ARtAXERXES,  daims  it  chiefly  on  aceopntof  his  superior 
endowQients,  as  more  valorous,  more  bmmti&il*,  and  m 
-better  drinker  f.  Darius  Hystaspes  made  it  be  in- 
scribed  on  his  tomb-stone,  ansong  his  other  virtues  and 
princely  qualities,  that  no  one  coidd  bear  a  greater  q[uan«' 
^ty  of  liquor.  You  qiay  obtain  any:thing  of  t&e  Ns* 
GROES  by  offering  them  strong  drink  ,  ^d  may  easify 
prevail  trith  therd  to  seU,  not  only  Jheir  children,  but 
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tbctr  }priines[^taffd.  mifttresac^y.  &r  a  dask  of  bzatiAj^«-  Sm 
FrAkcs  and  lTii£r  &w!  driidb  puir  ivine;  ezoept  in  tlifo 
greaiesit  heats  of  sdmaxer';  jifd,  ihdeedy.it. is  then  almvtt 
as  oecessaij,  in  order  to  fecridt;  the.  sgirit^^finrapohtted 
by  beat,  as  it  is  in  SwedAk,  during  the  wiktrx^  i»  of-4 
der  to  warm  the  bodies  congealed  hj  the  rigour  of  thd 
season. 

If  jealousy  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  dis- 
position, no  people  were  more  jealous  than  the  Musco- 
viT£Sy  before  their  communication  with  Europe  had 
somewhat  altered  their  manners  in  this  particular* 

But  supposing  tl^e  fact  tme,  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  regularly  distributed  these  two  passions, 
the  one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern  re- 
gions ;  we  can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect'  the 
grosser  and  more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame  ;  not  that 
it  can  work  on  those  finer  organs,  on  which  the  ope- 
rations ofthe  mind  and  understanding  depend.  And  this 
is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of  ani- 
mals never  degenerate  when  carefully  attended  i  and 
horses,  in  particular,  always  show  their  blood  in  their 
shape,  spirit,  and  swiftness  :  But  a  coxcomb  may  beget 
a  philosopher  ;  as  a  man  of  virtue  may  leave  a  worthless 
progeny. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that 
though  the  passion  for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  deba- 
sing than  love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is  the 
source  of  all  politeness  and  refinenxent ;  yet  this  gives 
not  so  great  an  advantage  to  the  southern  climates,  as  we 
may  be  apt,  at  first  sight,  to  imagine.  When  love  goes 
beyond  a  certain  pitch,  it  renders  men  jealous^  and  cuts 
off  the  free  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  on  which  the 
politeness  of  a  nation  will  commonly  much  depend. 
And  if  we  would  subtilize  and  refine  upon  this  pointy 

Us 
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we  miglit  observei  that  the  people  in  veiy  temperate 
dimateSy  are  the  most  likeljto  attain  all  sorts  of  im^ 
provement ;  their  blood  not  being  sp  inflamed  as  to  ren- 
der thepd  jealous,  and  yet  being  warm  enough  to  make 
them  set  a  due  valine  on  th^  charms'and  codownients  qf 
the  fiir  sei^f 


r 
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It  seems  an  imacconntable  pleasure,  which  the  specta^ 
tors  of  a  well- written  tragedj  receive  from  sorrow, 
terror,  anxiety,  and  other  passions,  that  are  in  themselves 
disagreeable  and  uneasy^  The  more  they  are  touched 
and  affected,  the  SAore  are  they  delighted  with  the  spec* 
tacle ;  and  as  soon  as  the  uneasy  passions  cease  to  opeiate^ 
the  piece  is  at  an  end.  One  scene  of  foil  joy  and  content- 
ment and  security,  is  the  utmost  that  any  composition 
of  this  kind  can  bear  ;  aiid  it  is  sure  always  to  be  the 
concluding  one.  If  in  the  texture  o{  the  piece*  there  be 
interworea  any  sopnes  of  satisfaction,  they  afford  only 
hint  gleams  of  pleasure,  which  are  thrown  in  by  way  of 
variety,  and  in  order  to  plunge  the  actors  into  deeper 
distress,  by  means  of  that  contrast  and  disappointment. 
.The  whole  art  of  the  poi^  is  employed,  in  rouung  and 
supporting  the  compassion  and  indignation,  the  anxiety 
and  resentment^  of  his  audience.  They  are  pleased  in 
^proportion  as  they  are  afflicted,  and  never  are  so  happy 
^s  when  they  employ  tears,  sobs,  and  cries,  to  give  vent 
to  their  sorrow,  and  relieve  their  heart,  swoln  with  the 
tenderest  synipathy  and  compassion. 

The  few  critic!^  who  have  had  some  tincture  of  philo^ 
3ophy,  have  remarked  this  singular  phenQmenoUi  and 
Jiave  endeavoured  to  account  for  it* 

Ql4     , 
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L'Abbe  DuBOS,  In  his  reflections  on  poetrj  and  paint« 
ingy  asserts,  that  nothing  is  in  general  so  disagreeable  to 
the  mind  as  the  languid,  listless  state  of  indolence,  into 
which  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  all  passion  and  occu-* 
pation.  To  get  rid  of  this  painful  situation,  it  seeks 
every  amusement  and  pursuit ;  business,  gaming,  shews, 
executions ;  whatever  will  rouze  the  passions  and  take 
its  attention  from  itself  •  No  nxatter  what  the  passion  is.: 
l^t  it  be  disagreeable,  afflicting,  melancholy,  disordered; 
it  is  s|ill  better  than  that  insipid  languor,  which  arises 
jBrbUi  perfed  trafiquillit j  and  re^xose . 

It  is  impossible  ti^t  to  aditiit  this  account,  as  being, 
«t  least  in  part,  satisfactory.  You  may  observe,  wheti 
there  ^ire  several  tables  of  gaming,  that  all  the  company 
Tun  to  those,  where  the  deepest  play  is,  even  though  they 
•finci  not  there  the  best  players.  The  view,  or,  at  least, 
imagination  of  high  passions,  arising  from  great  loss  or 
gain,  affects  the  spectator  by  sympathy,  gives  him  some 
touches  of  the  same  passions,  and  serves  himfora  moment 
tary  entertainment.  It  makes  the  time  pass  the  easier 
with  him,  and  is  some  relief  to  that  oppression,  under 
which  men  commonly  labour,  when  leftlsntirely  to  their 
own  thoughts  and  medit^tio|is. 

We  find  that  coihoien  li^s  always  magnif^j^  in  their 
v^arr&liohs,  all  kinds  of  ganger,  pain>  distr«s%  sickness, 
deaths,  murders,  and  cruelties ;  as  well  as  jo^:;  beauty^ 
tnirth,  and  mf^gnificenee.  It  is  an  absurd  secret,  which 
they  have  for  pleasing  their  oomplUiy,  fixing  their  atten- 
tion,  and  attaching  them  to  such  marvelloifs  relations, 
by  the  passions  and  emotions  which  they  eateite. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  pre- 
sent subject,  in  its  fiill  extent,  this  ^tition,  however 
ingenious  and  satisfactory  it  niay  appear.  It  is  fertain^ 
that  the  same  object  of  distress,  which  please^  in  a  tra>- 
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gedj,  were  k  reallj  set  before  us,  would  give  the  most 
iinfeigned  uneasiness ;  though  it  be  then  the  most  effec 
tual  cure  to  languor  and  indolence.  Monsieur  Fonti:- 
2f  £LL£  seetns  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  difficulty ;  and 
iK^cordingly  attempts  another  solution  of  the  phenome* 
non  ;  at  least  makes  some  addition  to  the  theony  abort 
mentioned  *» 

^*  Pleasure  and  pain,^  sajs  he,  **  which  are  tw6  senti* 
^'  ments  so  different  in  themselves,  differ  not  so  much 
**  in  their  cause..  From  the  instance  of  tickling,  it  ap« 
**  pears,  that  the  movement  of  pleasure;  pushed  a  little 
^  too  far,  becomes  pain ;  and  that  the  movement  of  pain, 
*^  a  little  moderate,  becomes  pleasure.  Hence  it  pro* 
^  /Ceeds,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sorrow,  soft  and 
**  agreeable  :  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and  diminished* 
*^  The  heaxft  likes  naturallj  to  be  moved  and  affected, 
'<  Melancholj  objects  suit  it,  and  even  disastrous  and  sor* 
^'  rowful,  provided  thej  are  softened  bj  some  circum* 
'^  stance.  It  is  certam,  that,  on  the  theatre,  the  repre« 
^-  sentation  has  always  the  effect  of  reality  ;  yet  it  has 
^^  no%  altogether  th^t  efibct.  However  we  may  be  hur» 
^^  ried  away  by  the  spectticle  ;  whatever  dominion  the 
'<  senses  and  imagination  may  usurp  over  the  reason, 
^  there  still  lutks  at  the  bottom  a  certain  idea  of  falser 
•'  hood  in  the  whole  of  what  we  s?e.  This  idea,  though 
^  weak  and  disguised,  suffice  to  diminish  the  pain  which 
**  we  suffer  from  the  misfortunes  of  those  whom  we  love, 
^'  and  to  reduce  that  affliction  to  such  i^  pitch  as  converts 
"  it  into  a  pleasure.  We  weep  for  the  misfortune  of  a 
*^  hero,  to  whom  we  are  attached.  In  the  same  instant 
•*  we  comfort  ourselves,  by  reflecting,  that  it  is  nothing 
*^  but  ^  fiction  :  And  it  is  precisely  that  mixture  of  sen- 
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timentSy  which  composes  an  agreeable  sorrow,  alid  tears 
that  delight  us.  But  as  that  affliction,  which  is  caused 
by  exterior  and  sensible  objects,  is  stronger  than  the 
^^  consolation  which  arises  from  an  internal  reflection, 
'*  they  are  the  effects  and  symptoms  of  Sorrow,  that 
*'  ought  to  predominate  in  the  copipodtion." 

This  solution  seems  just  and  convincing ;  but  perhaps 
it  wants  still  some  new  addition,  in  order  to  make  it  an- 
swer fully  the  phenomenon,  which  we  here  examine. 
All  the  passions,  excited  by  eloquence,  are  agreeable  in 
the  highest  degree,  as  well  as  those  which  are  moved  by 
painting  aiid  the  theatre.  The  epilogues  of  Cicero  are, 
on  this  account  chiefly,  the  delight  of  every  reader  of 
taste ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  some  of  them  without  the 
deepest  sympathy  and  sorrow.  His  merit  as  an  orator, 
no  doubt,  depends  much  on  his  success  in  this  particu- 
lar. When  he  had  raised  tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his 
audience,  they  were  then  the  most  highly  delighted,  and 
expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the .  pleader. 
The  pathetic  description  of  the  butchery,  made  by 
Verres  of  the  SiciLiAK  captains,  is  a  masterpiece  of 
this  kind  :  But  I  believe  none  imVL'ztBxm,  that  the  be- 
ing present  at  a  melancholy  scene  of  that  nature  would 
afford  any  entertainment*  Neither  is  the  sorrow  here 
softened  by  fiction :  For  the  audience  were  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  every  circumstance.  What  is  it,  then,  which 
in  this  ease  raises  a  pleasure  &omt|iebosomof  imeasiness, 
so  to  speak ;  and  a  pleasure,  which  still  retains  all  the 
features  and  outward  symptoms  of  distress  and  sorrow  ? 
I  answer :  This  extraordinary  effect  proceeds  fiom 
that  very  eloquence^  with  which  the  melancholy  scene 
is  represented.  The^  genius  required  to  paint  objects  in 
a  lively  manner,  the  art  employed  in  collecting  all  the 
pathetic  circumstances,  the  judgment  d;^playe4  in  dis-( 
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posing  them :  the  exercise^  I  saj,  of  these  noble  talents^ 
together  with  the  force  of  expression,  and  beauty  of  ora- 
torial  numbers,  diffuse  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the 
audience,  and  excite  the  most  delightful  movements. 
By  this  means,  the  uneasiness  of  the  melancholy  passicms 
is  not  only  overpowered  and  effaced  by  something  strong- 
er of  an  opposite  kind. ;  but  the  whole  impulse  of  those 

•      ••■■* 
passi<m3  is  converted  into  pleasure,  and  swells  the  delight 

which  the  eloquence  raises  in  us.  The  same  force  of 
oratory,  employed  on  an  uninteresting  subject,  would 
not  please  half  so  much,  or  rather  would  appear  altogether 
ridieulous )  and  the  mind,  being  left  in  absolute  calm- 
ness and  indifference,  would  relish  none  of  those  beauties 
of  imagination  or  expression,  which,  if  joined  to  passion, 
give  it  such  exquisite  entertainment.  The  impulse  or 
vehemence,  arising  from  sorrow,  compassion,  indignation^ 
receives  a  new  direction  from  the  sentiments  of  beauty* 
The  latter,  being  the  predominant  motion,  seize  the 
^rhole  noind,  and  convert  th6  former  into  themselves,  at 
least  tincture  them  so  strongly  as  totally  to  alter  their 
nature^  •  And  the  soul,  being,  at  the  same  time,  rouzed 
by  passion,  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the  whole 
a  strong  movement,  which  is  altogether  delightful. 

The  same  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy ;  with  this 
addition,  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation  ;  and  imitation  is 
always  of  itself  agreeable.  This  circumstance  serves  stiil 
farther  to  sznooth  the  motions  of  passion,  and  convert  the 
ivhole  feeling  into  oile  tmiform  and  strong  enjoyment. 
Objects  of  the  greatest  terror  and  distress  please  in  paint« 
ing,  and  please  more  than  the  most  beautiful  objects^ 
that  appear  calm  and  indifferent*.  The  affection,  roiw 
fing  the  mind,  excites  a  large  stock  of  spirit  and  veher 
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^ence  ;  which  is  all  traosformed  intp  pleasure  by  the 
force  of  the  prevailing  movement.  It  is  thus  the  fiction 
of  tragedy  softens  the  paissiouy  b j  an  in&siolx  of  a  new 
feeling,  not  merely  by  weakening  or  ditioinishing  the 
sorrow.  You  may  by  degrees  weaken  a  real  sorrow,  till 
it  totally  disappears  ;  yet  in  none  of  its  gradations  will 
it  ever  give  pleasure  $  except,  perhaps,  by  accident,  to 
#  man  sunk  nnder  lethargic  indolence,  whom  it  rouze^ 
from  that  languid  state. 

To  confirm  this  theory,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce 
other  instances,  where  the  subordinate  ndovement  is  con- 
verted into  the  pr^doihinant,  and  gives  force  to  it,  though 
of  a  different,  and  even  sometimes  though  of  a;  contrary 
nature. 

Novelty  naturally  nmzes  the  mind,  and  attracts  our 
attention ;  and  the  movements,  which  it  causes,  .are 
always  coiwerted  into  any  passion  belonging  to  the  ob^ 
ject,  and  join  their  force  to  it.  Whether  in  evem  ezdte 
joy  or  sorrow,  pride  or  shame,  anger  or  good- will,  it  is 
sure  to  produce  st  longer  afiection,  when  new  or  im- 
usaal.  And  though  novelty  of  itself  be  agreeable,  it 
fortifies  the  painful,  as  well  as  agreeable  passions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  person  extseinely  by 
the  narration  of  any  event,  the  best  niethod  of  increasing 
its  effect  would  be  artfully  to  delay  in&nxliiig  him  of  ity 
and  first  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  impatience  before  jrj&u 
let  him  into  the  secret.  This  is  the  artifiee  practised  by 
I  AGO  in  the  famous  seene  of  SHAKXSrtARx: ;  ^ndiviry 
spectator  is  sensible,  that  Othello's  jealdiisy  at^ii'es 
fldditionsil  JEbrcc  from  his  preceding  impatieilce,  .<asd  thait 
1}ie>  subordinate  passion  is  here  readily  transformed  into 
ihc  predominant  one. 

Difficulties  increase  passions  of  every  kind ;  and  by 
roiizing  our  attention^  and  exciting  our  active  powers. 
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tbey  produce  an^emotion,  which  nourishes  the  prevail- 
ing affection. 

Parents  commonly  love  that  child  most  whose  sickly 
infirm  frame  of  body  has  occasioned  them  the  greatest 
pains,  trouble,  and  anxiety  in  rearing  him.  Hie  agreed 
able  sentiment  of  affection  here  acquires  force  from 
sentiments  of  uneasiness. 

Nothing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sorrow  for  his 
death.  The  pleasure  of  his  company  has  not  so  powers 
ful  an  influence. 

Jealousy  is  a  pstinful  passion ;  yet  without  some  share 
of  it,  the  agreeable  affection  of  love  has  difficulty  to  sub- 
sist in  its  full  force  and  violence.  Absence  is  also  a  great 
source  of  complaint  among  lovers,  and  gives  them  the 
greatest  uneasiness  :  Yet  nothing  is  more  favourable  to 
their  mutual  passion  than  short  intervals  of  that  kind* 
And  if  long  intervals  often  prove  fatal,  it  is  only  be- 
cause, through  time,  men  are  accustomed  to  them,  and 
they  cease  to  give  uneasiness.  Jealousy  dnd  absence 
in  love  compose  the  doke  piccante  of  the  Italiaks^ 
which  they  suppose  so  essential  to  all  pleasure. 

There  is  a  fine  observation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  which 
illustrates  the  principle  here  insisted  on.  It  is  very  re^ 
mar  table  y  says  he,  that  the  last  works  of  celebrated  artists^ 
wbicb  they  left  imperfect ^  are  always  the  mostprizedf  such 
)fis  the  Iris  <j/"  ARtsTiDEg,  the  Tyndarides  o/^Nicoma- 
CHVs,  the  Medea  ^  Timomachus,  and  the  Venus  of 
A^£  LLE  S  •  These  are  valued  even  above  their  finished  prO" 
ductions*  The  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece^  and  the  half' 
'farmed  idea  of  the  painter,  are  carefully  studied;  and 
our  very  grief  for  that  curious  hand,  which  had  been  step* 
ped  by  death,  is  an  additional  increase  to  our  pleasure  *• 


■k 


*  lUud  vero  perqnam  rarura  ac  memoria  digoum,  etiam  soprenm 
open^ani&qMn,  imperfectafqtte  tabolas,  ticnt,  Isin  AriStxdjs^  Ttk- 
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.  These  instaaces  (and  manj  more  might  be  <$ollected) 
are  sufficient  to  afford  us  some  insight  into  the  analogy 
of  nature,  and  to  show  us,  that  the  pleasure  which  jpoetr> 
orators,  and  musicians  give  us,  bj  exciting  grief,  sor« 
row,  indignation,  compassion,  is  not  so  extr^rdinarj  or 
paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  force 
of  imagination,  the  energy  of  expression,  the  power  of 
nuinbers,  the  charms  df  in^tation  ;  all  these  are  natu- 
lallj,  of  themselves,  delightful  to  the  mind:  And  when 
the  object  presented  lajs  also  hold  of  some  affection,  the 
pleasure  still  rises  upon  us,  bj  the  conversion  of  this 
subordinate  movement  into  that  whieh  is  predominant* 
The  passion,  though  perhaps  naturally^  aAd  when  ex-* 
cited  by  the  pimple  appeartfnce  of  a  real  object  it  may 
be  painful ;  yet  is  so  smoothed,  and  softened,  and  mol* 
lified,  when  raised  by  the  finer  arts,  that  it  affords  the 
highest  entertainment* 

To  Gonfirm  this  reasonings  we  may  observe^  that  i^ 
the  movements  of  the  imagination  be  not  predominant 
^bove  those  of  the  passion,  a  contrary  effect  follows  ; 
and  the  former,  being  ndW  subordinate,  is  converted  in^ 
to  the  latter,  and  ^till  farther  increases  the  pain  and  af- 
fliction of  the  sufferer^ 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a  good  expedient  for 
comforting  an  afflicted  p»rent,  to  exaggerate^  with  all 
the  force  of  elocution^  the  irreparable  loss  which  he  has, 
met  with  by  the  death  of  a  favourite  child  ?  The  more 
power  of  imagination  and  expression  you  here  employ, 
the  more  you  increa^  his  despair  and  affliction. 


XJAtLitjis  Nicomachi,  McDiABC  Tim6machij  et  quam  diziiriat  Vf 
NfRBM  AfKLLis,  ID  majoTi  admtratione  esife  quam  perfects^*.  Qnippe 
in  lis  Uneamenta  reliquay  ipsseque  cogttationes  artificum  spectaatur,  aN 
que  in  lenociiiio  commcndationis  dolor  e9t  nanus,  cim  id  a^ret,  e«f 
ffnctae.    Lib*  xnv.  cap.  it« 
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The  shame,  cotifusion,  and  terror  of  VsuRES,  no 
doubty  rose  in .  proportion  to  the  noble  eloquence  and 
vehemence  of  Cicero  :  So  also  did  his  pain  and  unea- 
siness. These  fomxsr  passions  were  too  strong  for 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  beauties  of  elocution ; 
and  operated,  though  from  the  same  principle,  yet  in  a 
contrary  manner,  to  the  sympathy,  compassion,  and 
indignation  of  the  audience. 

Lord  Clarendok,  when  he  approaches  towards  the 
catastrophe  of  the  royal  party,  supposies  that  his  narra. 
tion  must  then  become  infinitely  disagreeable ;  and  he 
hurries  over  the  king^s  death  without  giving  us  one  cir- 
cumstance of  it.  He  considers  it  as  too  horrid  a  scene  to 
be  contemplated  with  any  satisfaction,  or  even  ^^ithout 
the  utmost  pain  and  aversion.  He  himself,  as  well  as  the 
readers  of  that  age,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the 
events,  and  felt  a  pain  from  subjects,  which  an  historian 
and  a  reader  of  another  age  would  regard  as  the  most 
pathetic  and  most  interesting,  and,  by  consequence,  the 
most  agreeable. 

An  action,  represented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  bloody 
and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  such  movements  of  hor- 
ror as  will  not  soften  into  pleasure  ;  and  the  greatest 
energy  of  expression,  bestowed  on  descriptions  of  that 
nature,  serves  only  to  augment  our  uneasiness.  Such 
is  that  action  represented  in  the  Ambuious  Stepmother^ 
where  a  venerable  old  man,  raised  to  the  height  of  fury 
and  despair,  rushes  against  a  pillar,  and,  striking  his 
head  upon  it,  besmears  it  all  over  with  mingled  brains 
and  gore.  The  English  theatre  abounds  too  much 
with  such  shocking  images. 

£ven  the  common  sentiments  of  compassiqn  require 
to  be  softened  by  some  agreeable  affection,  in  order  to 
give  i  thorough  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  mere 
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sulG^tig  of  pkintive  yiitae^  under  the  trittmjphant  tjr* 
rannj  and  oppression  of  vice,  forms  a  disagreeable  spec^* 
tacle,  and  h  carefully  avoided  by  all  masters  of  the  dni* 
ma*  In  ord^r  to  dismiss  the  audience  with  entire  sads« 
faction  and  contentment^  the  vktue  ioiust  either  convert 
itself  i^to  a  noble  courageous  despair,  or  the  vice  re-^ 
ceive  its  proper  punishment. 

Most  painters  appear  in  this  b'ght  to  have  been  very 
unhappy  in  their  subjects.  As  they  wrought  much  for 
churches  and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  represented 
Such  horrible  Subjects  as  crucifixions  and  martyrdoms, 
where  nothing  appears  but  tortures,  wounds,  execu- 
tions, and  passive  suffering,  without  any  action  or  af- 
fection* When  they  turned  their  pencil  from  this 
ghastly  mythology,  they  had  commonly  recourse  to 
Ovid,  whose  fictions,  though  passionate  and  agreeablci 
are  scarcely  natural  or  probable  enough  for  painting. 

The  same  inversion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here 
insisted  on,  displays  itself  in  common  life,  as  in  the  ef- 
fects of  oratoxy  and  poetry.  Raise  so  "the  subordinate 
passion  that  it  becomes  the  pfedoiiunant,  it  swallows  up 
that  affection  which  it  before  nourished  and  increased. 
Too  much  jealousy  extinguishes  love.  Too  much  diffi-* 
culty  renders  us  indiffereut :  Too  inuch  sickness  aud  in- 
firmity <Ksgusts  a  selfish  and  unkind  parent. 

What  so  disagreeable  as  the  dismal>  gloomy,  disas- 
trous stories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain 
their  companions  ?  The  uneasy  passion  being  there 
raised  alon.e,  unaccompanied  with  any  spirit,  gedius, 
or  eloquence,  conveys  a  pure  uneasiness,  and  is  attend- 
ed with  nothing  that  can  soften  it  into  pleasure  or  sa- 
tisfaction* 
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OF  TH£  STANDAkD  OF  TASTE, 


1  HE  great  variety  of  Taste,  as  well  as  of  opinion, 
which  prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have 
fallen  under  every  one's  observation.  Men  of  the  most 
confined  knowledge  are  able  to  rem^k  k  difference  of 
taste  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  evefi 
where  the  persons  have  been  educated  under  the  same 
government,  and  have  early  imbibed  the  same  preju^ 
dices*  Biit  those,  who  can  Enlarge  their  view  to  con- 
template distant  nations  and  remote  ages,  are  still  more 
surprised  at  the  great  inconsistence  and  contrariety.  We 
are  apt  to  call  barbarous  whatever  departs  widely  &om 
our  own  taste  and  ap{)rehension  ;  but  ^oon  find  the  epi- 
thet of  reptoach  tetbrted  on  ts.  And  the  highest  arro- 
gance and  self-conceit  is  at  last  startled,  on  observing 
an  equal  assurance  on  all  sides,  alid  scrupled,  aihidst 
such  a  contest  of  sentiHient,  to  pronounce  po&itively 
in  its  own  favout. 

As  this  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  mbst  care- 
less inquirer  ;  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
still  greater  in  •  reality  than  in  appearance.  The  sehti- 
ments  of  nien  often  differ  With  regard  to  beauty  and 
deformity  of  all  kinds,  even  tvhile  their  general  discourse 
is  the  same.  Theire  arfe  Certain  terms  in  every  language, 
which  import  bl&m^,  dnd  others  praise  ;  and  alUmen, 
who  use  the  same  tongue,  must  agree  in  their  applica- 
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tion  of  them.  Everj  voice  is  united  in  applauding  ele- 
gance, propriety^  simplicitj,  spirit  in  writing ;  and  in 
blaming  fustian,  i^ffeetatien,  coldness,  and  a  false  bril- 
liancy :  But  when  critics  come  to  particulars,  this  seem- 
ing unanimity  vanishes ;  and  it  is  found,  that  they  had 
afiixed  a  very  different  meaning  to  their  expresnons.  In 
all  matters  of  opinion  and  science,  the  case  is  opposite  : 
The  difference  among  men  is  there  oftener  found  to  He 
in  generals  than  in  particulars ;  and  to  be  less  in  reality 
than  in  appearance.  An  explatiation  of  the  terms  com- 
ihanly  ends  the  controversy  ;  and  the  disputants  are  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  while  at 
bottom  they  agreed  in  their  judgment. 

Those  who  foimd  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than 
on  reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  imder  the< 
former  observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  ques- 
tions^ which  regard  conduct  and  manners,  the  difference 
among  men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appears^ 
2t  is  indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all 
ages  concur  in  applauding  justice,  humanity,,  magnani- 
mity, prudence,  veracity  ;  and  ia  blaming  the  opposite 
qualities*  j^ven  poets  and  other  authors,  whose  compo- 
sitions' acre  chiefly  calculated  to  please  the  imagination, 
are  yet  found,  jBrom  Homer  down  to  Fsnelon,^  to  in- 
eulcate  the  same  moral  precepts,  aiid  to  bestow  their  ap- 
plause and  blame  on  the  same  virtues  and  vices*  Thi^ 
great  imafiif&ity  is'  usually  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
plain  reason  ;  wh^di,  in  sdl  these  cases,  maintains  simi- 
lar sentiments  in  dU  men^  and  prevents  those  controver- 
sies, to  which  the  abstract  sciences  are  so  much  exposed. 
•So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  this  accoimt  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  satfsfaetory  :  But  we  must  also  allow,  that 
some  part  of  the  seeming  harmony  in  morals  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  ver^  nature  of  hngazge^    The 
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wdr4  virtue f  wi|h  its  cq^yalent  i||  eve^j  ^ongu^x  ^?>^pUef 
praise  ;  as  that  of  vice  4f^»  l^^aoie  :  A^4  i^  l^^^t  witht 
Qut  thp  P&ost  Q^viom  ^  gTossest  i^propnotyj  poft}4  af- 
fijf  f  eprot^cii  to  ^  t^n»|  wbi^h  j^i  gener^  adbeptation  ifl 
Ilft4^|t0oi  i^  ^  |^q4  s^$e  i  91?  lieift^w  ?ppbusej  where 
th^  i^9)9P^  ]feqiures  disapprobation.  JI(>mk|l'^  geiie^^ 
preeept§,  whse  ^^  d^^vertf  any  sac^^  wUl  ni^V^f  be  cof^ 
tf oyerte4 ;  V^t  it  i$  obyiousj  ttiat^  wbea  h«  ^aws  p^^ 
tieiUar  pictqrt^s  of  mj^n^rs  fn4  repre^ent^  b«rois|i)  ip, 
Achilles  9n4  p^4*^tf<c  fp  U;.TSS£S^  l^e  ifit^mizc^s  a 
nwcli  greater  4e{[te^  of  I^^P^itJ  ^  the  fprx^erj^  and  of 
caimmg  fP4  fr^Hd  in  the  Is^tter^  th^  pEHi^Lpir  tvould 
admit  of.  The  sage  Ut^QSC^  iii  the  Gtf  |:k;  ppet  seenyil 
to  delight  in  liev^nd  fictipnsi  :|nd  often  employ^  t^em 
"^llcH^t  anj  ni^c^ssity  or  ev^Q  ^dtantage  :  h^i  hjs  more 
sqrupilous  Sp9y  in  theFii£KC9  epic  Wfiteri  exposes  hinx^ 
self  te  the  most  ipunin^t  perils^  rather  than  deps^ 
Ifoni  the  mo$t  fiizact  lii^i  bf  ttuth  and  veraeiiyi 

*Fhe  admi^rers  9n4  fpl}pW6ri  of  the  ALcbRAH  insist  op. 
the  excellent  mor^  pfecept^  iptersper^ed  through  tb^t 
wil4  8^4  absu|:4  perfprn^^c^*  jBut  it  is  to  be  suppose4y 
that  the  A^A^iq  \^PrdS,  which  eofresppnd  to  the  EkG'^ 
hiSB,  eqiuty,  justicQ,  temperance^  meekness,  -  charity^ 
were  su^h  9h  froip  th?  o(Histiat  u^e  of  that  tongue,  mu^t 
alws^^  )>e  tal^ei^  in  a  good  ^ense  j  and  it  yroald  hayd 
argpe^  tbp  greatest  ignc^ttncej  pot  of'moralSi  but  of 
l^f^g^ge,  tp  hstycj  meptic^ed  them  with  ai^y  epithets, 
^esi#^9  t^$e  of  appU^Be  a^  ^pprpbi^n.  But  would 
we  imoWf  whether  the  pretep^ed  prophet  b^d  fcfilly  at- 
tgi||f4  i  JU9|  seiKtiimeQt  of  dioxsk  ?  Let  ns  attend  to  his 
liari^lion }  ^p4  Ve  sh^Q  a^ppi  gnd,  th^t  he  l^stow^s  praise 
QQ  f^cb  m^^ace?  <^  tt:egch.eryi  inhumapity,  cruelty,  re*. 
yenge,  |>igpt^y^  afi  ^t^  uttejiy  ineon^atible  with  civilized 
s<^iety«     ^o  ^t»94y  ^^  ^  ^gh^  seeins  thete  tp  1:>e  a|r 
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tended  to  j  and  every  action  is  blamed  or  praised,  so  faf 
only  as  it  is  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  the  true  believers. 

The  mc^it  of  delivering  true  general  precepts  in  ethics 
is  indeed  very  small.  Whoever  recommends  any  moral 
virtues,  really  does  no  more  than  is  implied  ia  the  terms 
tiiemselves.  That  people,  who  invented  the  word  cha^ 
rky,  and  used  it  in  a  good  sense,  inculcated  more  clearly 
and  much  more  efficaciously,  the  precept,  he  charitable^ 
than  any  pretended  legislator  or  prophet,  who  should  in- 
sert such  a  maxim  in  his  writings.  Of  all  expressions, 
those,  which,  together  with  their  other  meaning,  imply 
a  degree  cither  of  blam^  or  approbation,  are  the  least  li- 
able to  be  perverted  or  mistaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  a  Startdard  of  Taste  ;  a 
ruje,  by  which  the  various  sentiments  of  men  may  be 
reconciled  ;  at  least,  a  decision  afforded,  coniSrming  one 
sentiment,  and  condemning  another. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy,  which  cuts  off  ^ 
hopes  of  success  in  such  an  attempt,  and  represents  the 
impossibility  of  ever  attaining  any  standard  of  tasle.  The 
difference,  it  is  said,  is  very  wide  between  judgment  and 
sentiment.     All  sentiment  is  right;  because  sentiment 
has  a  reference  to  nothing  beyond  itself,  and  is  always 
real,  wherever  a  man  is  conscious  of  it.     But  all  deter- 
minations of  the  understanding  Mre  not  right;  because 
they  have  a  reference  to  something  beyond  themselves, 
^  to  wit,  real  matter  of  fact ;  and  are  not  always  conform- 
able to  that  standard.     Among'a  thousand  different  opi- 
nions which  different  men  may  entertain  of  the  same 
subject,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  that  is  just  and  true  ; 
•and  the  only  difficidty  is  to  fix  'and  ascertain  it.     On  the 
contrary,  a  thousand  different  sentiment^  excited  by  tiie 
same  object,  are  all  right :  Because  no  sentiment  repre- 
"isen^s  what  is  really  in  the  object.     It  only  mark^  a  cer- 
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tain  conformitj  or  relation  between  the  object  and  the 
organs  or  fi^culties  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  that  conformity 
did  not  really  exist,  the  seiltiment  could  never  possibly 
have  bjeing.  Beauty  is  no  quality  in  things  themselves : 
It  exists  merely  in  the  mind  which  contemplates  them ; 
aii^d  each  mind  perceives  a  different  beauty.  One  person 
naay  even  perceive  deformity,  where  another  is  sensible 
of  beauty  ;  and  every  individual  ought  to  acquiesce  in 
his  own  sentiment^  without  pretending  to  regulate  those 
of  others.  To  seek,  the  real  beauty,  or  real  deformity, 
is  as  fruitless  an  inquiry,  as  to  pretend  to  ascertain  the 
real  sweet  or  real  bitter.  According  to  the  disposition 
of  the  organs,  the  same  object  may  be  both  sweet  and 
bitter  :  and  the  proverb  has  justly  determined  it  to  be 
fruitless  to  dispute  concerning  tastes.  It  is  very  natural, 
and  even  quite  necessary,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  men- 
tal, as  well  as  bodily  taste  ;  and  thus  common  sense, 
which  is  so  often  at  variance  with  philosophy,  especially 
with  the  sceptical  kind,  i^  foimd,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  to  agree  in  pronoimcing  the  same  decision. 

But  though  this  axiom,  by  passing  into  a  proverb, 
seems  to  have  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense  ; 
there  is  certainly  a  species  of  common  sense,  which  op- 
poses it,  at  least  serves  to  modify  and  retrain  it.  Who- 
ever would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and  elegance 
between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Buntan  and  Addi- 
son, would  be  thought  to  defpnd  no  less  an  extrava- 
gance, than  if  he  had  maintained  a  mole-hill  to  be  as 
high  as  Teneriffe,  or  a  pond  as  extensive  as  the  ocean. 
Though  there  may  be  found  persons,  who  give  the  pre#- 
ference  to  the  former  authors  ;  no  one  pays  attention  tp 
sUch  a  taste  ;  and  we  pronounce,  without  scruple,  the 
sentiment  of  these  pretended  critics  to  be  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous.   The  princifle  of  the  natural  equality  of  tastes 
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is  tfeW  tdtilly  forgot,  and  i^hile  we  admit  it  on  soDite 
pec^sidnSj  wh^rt  the  objects  seem  near  an  equality,  it 
kppt^%  an  fe!^travag^t  par adpx,  or  rathet  a  palpable  ab- 
imrfity,  wherfc  objects  so  tji^ptxjpprtioned  are  compared 
together. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  ihei  rules  of  c6m|Josition  aro 
fixed  by  reasonings  4  prmi,  ^  c^n  be  esteemed  abstract 
conclusipns  bf  the  under^anding,  from  cpinparing  those 
habitudes  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  eternal  and 
immutable.  Their  foundation  ii  the  same  with  that  df 
^  the  practical  sciences,  experience  ;  npr  are  they  any 
thing  but  general  <^bsetvations,*  concerning  what  has  beein 
universally  found  to  please  in  all  countries  €^nd  in  6ll  ages. 
Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  even  of  eloquence^ 
are  founded  on  falsehpod  and  fiction,  on  hyperboles,  me- 
tapl^prs,  and  an  abuse  or  perversion  of  terms  from  thpir 
natural  meaning.  To  chepk  the  sallies  of  thp  imagination, 
and  to  reduce  every  expression  to  geometrical  truth  and 
exactness,  would  be  the  most  contrary  tp  the  laws  of  cri- 
ticism; because  it  would  prpdupe  a  work,  which,  by  uni- 
yersal  experience,  ha^  beer;  found  the  mpst  insipid  and 
disagreeably.  But  thpugh  poetry  can  never  submit  to 
exact  truth,  it  must  be  confined  by  rules  of  art,  disco- 
y^ripd  tp  the  author  either  by  genius  or  observation.  If 
some  negligent  or  irregular  writers  have  pleased,  they 
have  not  pleased  by  their  transgres3ions  pf  rule  or  order, 
but  in  spite  of  these  transgressions :  They  haye  pos- 
sessed other  beauties,  whiph  were  cpnfprmable  to  just 
criticism^  ^nd  the  force  of  these  beauties  has  been  able 
to  overpower  censure,  and  give  the  mind  a  sati^ction 
superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  the  blenadshes. 
Ariqstq  pleases ;  but  not  by  his  itionsttQUs  and  impro- 
bable fictions,  by  his  bizarre  mixture  of  the  serious  and 
cpnuc  styles*  Ijy  the  want  of  coherence  in  his  stories,  or 
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» 
hf  4iie  contiaual  interruptions  of  his  narxatioD.     He 

chartos  bj  tbe  force  and  clearness  of  his  expre^{»i^  by 
the  readines  and  variety  of  his  inventions,  and  by  his 
natural  pictures  of  the  passions,  especially  tl^ose  of  the 
gay  and  amofoas  kind :  And  however  his  faults  may 
diminish  our  satisfaction,  they  are  not  able  entirely  to 
destroy  it.  Did  our  pleasure  really  arise  from  those 
parts  of  his  fotm,  which  we  denominate,  faiults,  thiff 
would  be  no  objection  to  criticism  in  general :  It  would 
only  be  an  objectioato  those  particular  rules  of  criticism, 
which  would  establish  such  circimistances  to  be  faults^ 
and  would  represent  them  as  universally  blanieable.  If 
they  are  found  to  please,  they  cannot  be  faults  ;  let  the 
pleasure,  which  they  produce,  be  ever  so  unexpected 
and  unaccountable. 

But  though  aU  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded 
only  on  experience,  and  on  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  human  nature,  we  must  not  imagine, 
that,  on  every  occasi<Hi,  the  feelings  of  men  will  be  con- 
formable to  these  rules.  Those  finer  emotions  of  the 
mind  are  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  many  favourable  circumstances 
to  make  them  play  with  facility  and  exactness,  according 
to  their  general  and  established  principles.  The  le^t 
exterior  hindrance  to  such  small  spdngs,  or  the  least  in- 
ternal disorder,  disturbs  their  moti<»i,  and  confounds  the 
operaticm  of  the  whole  machine.  When  we  wo^Id 
make  an  experiment,  of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the 
force  of  any  beauty  or  deformity,  we  must  choose  with 
care  a  proper  time  and  place,  and  bring  the  fancy  to  a 
suitable  situation,  and  disposition.  A  perfect  Serenity  of 
mind,  arecoUectioaof  thought,  a  due  attention  to  the 
object^  if  any  of  these  ^circumstances  be  wanting,  our  ex- 
periment mJX  be  faJbdousi  and  we  sball  be  jmable  to 
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judge  of  the  catholic  and  universal  beaatj.  The  rela^ 
tion^  which  nature  has  placed  between  the  form  and  the 
sentiment,  will  at  least  be  more  obscure  ;  and  it  will  re^ 
quire  greater  accuracy  to  trace  and  discern  it.  We  shall 
be  able  to  ascertain  its  influence,  not  so  much  from  the 
operation  of  each  particular  beauty,  as  firom  the  durable 
admiration,  which  attends  those  works,  that  have  siir-» 
vived  all  the  caprices  of  mode  and  fashion,  all  the 
mistakes  of  ignorance  and  envy. 

The  same  Homer,  who  pleased  at  Athens  and  Rome 
two  thousand  years  ago,  is  still  admired  at  Paris  and 
at  London.  All  the  changes  of  climate,  government, 
religion,  and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  ob- 
scure his  glory.  Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  4 
temperary  vogue  to  a  bad  poet  or  orator ;  but  his  repu- 
tation will  never  be  durable  or  general.  When  his  com- 
positions are  examined  by  posterity  or  by  foreigners,  the 
enchantment  is  dissipated,  and  his  faults  appear  in  their 
true  <:olours.  On  the  contrary,  a  real  genius,  the  longer 
his  works  endure,  and  the  more  wide  they  are  spread, 
the  more  sincere  is  the  admiration  which  he  meets  with. 
Envy  and  jealousy  have  too  much  place  in  a  narrow  cir- 
cle ;  and  even  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  person' may 
diminish  the  applause  due  to  his  performances:  But 
when  these  obstructions  are  removed,  the  beauties,  which 
are  naturally  fitted  to  excite  agreeable  sentiments,  im- 
mediately display  their  energy ;  while  the  world  en- 
dures, they  maintain  their  authority  over  the  minds  of 
men. 

It  appears  then,,  that,  amidst  all  the  variety  and  caprice 
of  taste,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  approba- 
tion or  blame,  whose  influence  a  careful  eye  may  trace 
in  all  operations  of  the  mind.  Some  particular  forms  or 
gjaalitiesy  from  the  original  structure  of  the  internal  &:• 
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bricy  are  calculated  to  please,  and; others  to  displMse  ; 
and  if  they  fail  of  their  effect  in  any  particular  instance, 
it  is  from  some  apparent  defect  or  imperfection  in  the 
organ.  A  man  in  a  fever  would  not  insist  on  his  palate 
as  able  to  decide  concerning  flavours ;  nor  would  one, 
aSected  with  the  jaundice,  pretend  to  give  a  verdict 
with  regard  to  colours*  In  each  creature,  there  is  a 
sound  and  a  defective  state  ;  and  the  former  alone  can  be 
supposed  to  afford  us  a  true^standard  of  taste  and  senti- 
ment. If,  in  the  sound  state  of  the  organ,  there  be  an 
entire  or  a  considerable  uniformity  of  sentiment  among 
men,  we  may  thence  derive  an  idea  of  the  perfect  beau- 
ty ;  in  like  manner  as  the  appearance  of  objects  in  day- 
light, to  the  eye  of  a  man  in  health,  is  denominated  their 
true  and  real  colout,  even  while  colour  is  allowed  to  be 
merely  a  phantasm  of  the  senses* 

Many  and  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal  or- 
gans, which  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  those 
general  principles,  on  which  depends  our  sentiment  of 
beauty  or  deformity.  Though  some  objects,  by  the 
structure  of  the  mind,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give 
pleasure,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  in  every  indivi- 
dual the  pleasure  will  be  equally  felt.  Particular  inci- 
dents and  situations  occur,  which  either  throw  a  false 
light  on  thie  objects,  or  hinder  the  true  from  conveying 
to  the  imagination  the  proper  sentiment  and  percept 
tion. 

One  obvious  cause,  why  many  feel  not  the  proper  sen* 
timent  of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy  of  imagi- 
nation, which  is  requisite  to  convey  a  sensibility  of  those 
finer  emotions.  This  delicacy  every  one  pretends  to : 
Every  one  talks  of  it ;  and  would  redupe  every  kind  of 
tzstc  or  sentiment  to  its  standard.  But  as  our  intention 
in  this  essay  is  to  mingle  some  light  of  the  understands^ 
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ing  with  the  feelmgs  of  scatxtnenty  it  wiU  be  proper  to 
give  a  more  accurate  ddinition  of  delicacy  than  has 
bithert<»  hetA  attempted. '  Aad  not  to  draw  our  i^uloso- 
pby  firom  too  profooad  a  Sioarco,  we  shall  have  recourse 
to  a  noted  stcay  in  Don  QtJixoTE. 

It  is  with  good  reason,  sajs  Sakcho  to  the  sqnire  witb 
the  great  nose»  that  I  {^etend  to  hav^  a  judgment  in 
wine:  This  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  familj.  T^pro 
of  my  kinsmen  were  once  called  to  gire  their  opinion  of 
a  hogshead,  which  was  suppo$ed  to  be  excelletity  being 
old  and  of  a  good  vintage.  One  of  them  tastes  it ;  con- 
siders it;  and  after  mature  reflection  pronounces  t^e 
wine  to  be  good,  were  it  not  for  a  small  taste  of  leather, 
which  he  perceived  in  it.  The  other,  afler  using  the 
same  precautions,  gives  also  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
wine  ;  but  with  the  reserve  of  a  taste  of  iron,  which  he 
could  easily  distinguish .  You  cannot  imagine  how  much 
they  were  both  ridiculed  for  their  judgment.  But  ^who 
laughed  in  the  end  ?  On  emptying  the  hogshead,  there 
was  found  at  the  bottom  an  old  key  with  a  leathern 
thong  tied  to  it. 

The  great  resemblance  between  mental  and  bodily  taste 
will  easily  teach  us  to  apply  this  story.  Though  it  be 
certain,  that  beauty  and  deformity,  more  than  sweet  and 
bitter,  ate  not  qualities  in  objects,  but  belong  entirely 
to  the  sentiment,  internal  or  external ;  it  must  be  allow. 
ed,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  in  objects,  which -are 
fitted  by  nature  to  produce  those  particular  feelings. 
.Now  as  these  qualities  may  be  found  in  a  small  degree, 
pr  may  be  mixed  and  confounded  with  each  other,  it 
often  happens  that  the  taste  is  not  affected  with  such 
minute  qualities,  or  is  not  able  to  distinguii^  allthe  par- 
ticular flavours,  amidst  the  disorder  in  which  ihey  are 
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^ftsenteti.     where  the  orgtos  are  so  fine,  as  to  ztlov^ 
Nothing  to  escitpe  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  exact, 
ts  to  pererive  every  ingredient  in  the  composition :  This 
-pt  call  delicacy  of  taste,  whether  vre  employ  these  terms 
in  the  literal  or  metaphorical  sense.     Here  then  the  ge- 
Herd  rules  of  beauty  are  of  use,  heing  drawn  from  esta- 
blished models,  and  from  the  observation  of  what  pleases 
or  displeases,  when  presented  singly  and  in  a  high  de- 
gree :  And  if  the  same  qualities,  in  a  continued  compo- 
idtion,  and  in  a  smaller  degree,  aSect  not  the  organs  with 
a  sensible  delight  or  uneasiness,  we  exclude  the  person 
from  all  pretensions  to  this  delicacy.  To  produce  these 
general  rules  Or  avowed  patterns  of  composition,  is  like 
finding  the  key  with  the  leathern  thong ;  which  justified 
the  verdict  of  Sancho's  kinsmen,  and  confounded  those 
pretended  judges  who  had  condemned  them.     Though 
the  hogshead  had  never  been  emptied,  the  taste  q{  the 
one  was  still  equally  delicate,  and  that  of  the  other  equal- 
ly  dull  and  languid:  But  it  would  have  been  more  diiB- 
<:ult  to  have  proved  the  superiority  of  the  former,  to  the 
conviction  of  every  by*standcr.   In  like  manner,  though 
the  beauties  of  writing  had  never  been  methodized,  or 
reduced  to  general  principles ;  though  no  excellent  mo- 
dels had  ever  been  acknowledged ;  the  different  degrees  of 
taste  would  still  have  subsisted,  and  the.  judgment  of  one 
man  been  preferable  to  that  of  another ;  but  it  would 
not  have  been  so  easy  to  silence  the  bad  critic,  who  might 
always  insist  upon  his  particular  sentiment,  and  refuse 
to  submit  to  his  antagonist.    But  when  we  show  him  an 
avowed  principle  of  art  ;  when  we  illustrate  this  prin- 
ciple by  examples,  whose  operation,  from  his  own  parti« 
cular  taste,  he  acknowledges  to  be  conformable  to  the 
principle  ;  when  we  prove  that  the  same  principle  may 
be  applied  to  the  present  case,  where  be  did  not  perceives 
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or  feel  its  influence:  He  must  conclude,  upibn  the  wliole^ 
that  the  fault  lies  in  himself,  and  that  he  wants  the  de**  , 
licacj,  which  is  requisite  to  make  him  sensible  of  every 
beauty  and  every  blemish^  in  any  competition  or  dis- 
course.-  ,  • 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  perfection  of  every  sense 
or  faculty,  to  perceive  with  exactness  its  mostminute  ob- 
jectSy  and  allow  nothing  to  escape  its  notice  and  observa- 
tion.  The  smaller  the  objepts  are,  which  become  sensi- 
ble to  the  eye,  the  finer  is  that  organ,  and  the  noLore  ela- 
borate its  make  and  composition.    A  good  palate  is  not 
tried  by  strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  small  in- 
gredients, where  we  are  still  sensible  of  each  part,  not- 
withstanding its  minuteness  and  its  cqnfusion  with  the 
rest.     In  like  manner,  ^  quick  and  acute  perception  of 
beauty  and  defonnity  must  be  the  perfection  of  our  men*^ 
tal  taste  ;  nor  can  a  man  be  satisfied  with  himself  while 
he>' suspects  that  any  excellence  or  blemish  in  a  discourse 
has  passed  him  unobsei;Yed.  In  this  case,  the  perfection 
of  the  man,  and  the  perfection  of  the  sens<e  or  feeling, 
are  found  to  be  united.  A  yery  4elicate  palate,  on  many 
occasions,  may  be  a  great  inconvenience  boUi  to  a  man 
liimself  and  to  his  friends :  Bi|t  a  delicate  taste  of  wit  or 
beauty  must  always  be  a  desirable  quality,  because  it  is 
the  source  of  all  the  finest  and  nnuost  innocent  enjoyments 
of  which  human  nature  is  susceptible.    In  this  decision 
the  sentiments  of  all  mankind  are  agreed.     Wherever 
you  can  ascertain  a  delicacy  of  taste,  it  is  sure  to  meet 
with  approbation  ;  and  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  it 
is  to  appeal  to  those  models  and  principles  which  have 
been  established  by  the  uniform  consent  and  experience 
of  nati(5ns  ^nd  ages. 

^    But  though  there  be  naturally  a  wide  difference  in 
.point  of  delicacy  between  one  person  and  another, nothing 
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tends  further  to  increase  and  improve  this  talent,  than 
practice  in  a  particular  art,  and  the  frequent  survej 
or   contemplation  of  a  particular  species  of  beautj. 
When  objects  of  any  kind^  are  first  pres^ited  to  the  eje 
or  imagination,  llie  sentiment  which  attends  them,  is 
obscure  and  confused  ;  and  the  mind  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, incapable  of  pronouncing  concerning  their  merits 
or  defects.  The  taste  cannot  perceive  the  several  excel" 
lencies  of  the  performance,  much  less  distinguish  the 
particular  character  of  each  excellency,  and  ascertain  its 
quality  and  d^ee.   If  it  pronounce  the  whole  in  gene- 
ral to  be  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be  expected ;  and  even  this  judgment,  a  person  so  un«r 
practised  will  be  apt  to  deliver  with  great  hesitation  and 
reserve.    But  allow  him  to  acquire  experience  in  those 
objects,  his  feeling  becomes  more  exact  and  nice  :    He 
not  only  perceives  the  beauties  and  defects  of  each  part, 
but  marks  the  distinguishing  species  of  each  qusdity, 
and  assigns  it  suita1yle>  praise  or  blame.     A  ekar  and 
distinct  sentiment  attends  him  through  the  whole  sur- 
vey of  the  objects  \  and  he  discerns  that  very  degree  and 
kind  of  approbation  or  displeasure  which  each  part  is 
naturally  fitted  to  produce.    The  mist  dissipates,  which 
seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object :    The  orgah 
acquires  greater  perfection  in  its  operations;  and  can 
pronounce,  without  danger  or  mistake,  concerning  the 
merits  of  every  perfocmanoet    In  a  word,  the  same  ad- 
dress and  dexterity,  which  practice  gives  to  the  execu- 
tion of  any  work,  is  also  acquired  by  the  same  means, 
in  the  judging  of  it. 

So  advantageous  is  practice  to  the  discernment  of 
beauty,  that,  before  we  can  give  judgment  on  any  work 
^f  importance,  it  will  even  be  requisite  'that  that  very 
individual  per&rmance  be  more  than  onc^perused  by  us, 
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ani  be  surveyed  m  different  lights  with  fttteutioti  and 
delibersitioiit    There  is  a  flutter  or  hunrj  of  thought 
:vrhich  attends  the  first  perussl  of  any  piece,  and  which 
sm&mii%  the  genuine  sentiment  of  beautj.    The  rela- 
tion of  the  parts  is  not  discerned :  The  ir^e  characters  of 
atyle  are  little  distinguished*    The  several  petfecdons 
mi  defects  seem  vrraiq>ed  up  in  a  species  of  oanfu^Qn, 
and  present  themselves  indistinctly  to  the  imagination. 
Not  to  mention,  that  th<^e  is  a  species  of  beauty,  which^ 
us  it  is  florid  and  isuperficial,  pleases  at  first ;  but  l^ing 
found  ineompatible  with  a  just  expression  either  of  rea-« 
aon  or  passion*  soon  palls  upcm  the  taste,  and  is  then  re-» 
jected  with  disdain,  at  least  rated  at  a  much  lower  value. 
It  is  impossible  to  continue  in  the  praetice  of  contem* 
plat^ig  any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  frequ^itly 
obliged  to  form  ^^mparispnf  between  the  several  speciea 
a|^  de^ees  of  excellence,  and  estimating  their  pr<rporr 
tion  to  each  other.   A  man,  who  h^s  had  no  oppenrt^nir 
ty  <4  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  beauty^  is  indf^ 
t^aUy  unqualified  to  pronounce  an-opiniM  with  regard^ 
to  any  object  presented  to  him.    By  comp^on  alfi^ii& 
we  fix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  Uame,  and  learn  how  tei 
assign  the  due  degree  6f  each.  The  coarsest  ddnbing  edo^ 
tains  a  certain  lustre  of  colours  and  exactness  pf  imi<^- 
tion^  whit^h  are  so  fsr  beauties,  and  Would  nfficct  the  limi 
of  a  peasant  or  Indian*  with  the  hig^tf  St  admir^om  The 
niost  vulgar  ballads  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  bafmooy 
or  nature  ;  and  none  but  a  person  ^^^miliarisec^  to  supe^ 
rior  tefautiea  would  pronouace  their  numbers  harsh^  Gf 
narration  uninteresting*    A  great  inferiority  <rf  beauty 
gives  pain  to  a  person  fdnversant  in  the  highest  e^eU 
ienee  oi^  the  kind,i  and  is  for  that  reason  prono'nneed  a* 
deformity :  As  the  most  finished  objtibt  with  which  we 
aire  acquamted  is  aatiuraHy  supposed  to  iuve  rcaobed  the 
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pinnacle  of  perfection,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest 
applause.  One  accustomed  to  see^  and  exanune^  and 
weigh  the  several  performances^  admired  in  different 
ages  and  nations,  can  alone  rate  the  merits  of  a  work 
exhibited  to  his  view,  and  assign  its  proper  rank  amoog 
the  production$  ^f  genius. 

But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  fully  to  execute  this 
undertaking,  he  must  preserve  his  mind  free  from  all 
prefudiccy  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  conudcra- 
tion  but  the  very  object  which  is  submitted  to  bis  exa*> 
mination.     We  maj  observe,  that  every  work  of  art, 
in  order  to  produce  its  due  effect  on  the  mind,  must  be 
surveyed  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  fully 
relished  by  persons,  whose  situation,  real  or  imagioary^ 
is  not  conformable  to  that  which  is  required  by  the  per* 
formance.     An  orator  addresses  himself  to  a  particular 
audience,  and  must  have  a  regard  to  their  paiticularge^ 
nius,  interests,  opinions,  passi<His,  and  prejudices ;  others 
wise  he  hopes  in  vain  to  govern  their  resolutions,  and 
inflame  their  affections.     Should  they  even  have  ^iter«> 
tained  some  prepossessions  against  him,  however  unrea*- 
sonable,  he  must  not  overlook  this  disadvantage  ;  hut, 
before  he  enters  upon  th&  subject,  must  endeavour  to 
conciliate  their  affection,  and  acquire  their  good*  graces. 
A  critic  of  a  difierent  age  or  nation,,  who  should  peruse 
this  discourse,  must  have  all  these  circumstanoes  in  bis 
eye,  and  must  place  himself  in  the  same  situation  as  the 
audience,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the  onu- 
tion.     In  like  manner,  when  any  work  is  addressed  to 
the  public,  though  I  should  have  a  friendship  or  €amity 
with  the  aiuhor,  I  must  depart  from  this  situation ;  and 
considering  myself  as  a  man  ia  general,-  for^t,-  if  pos- 
sible, my  individual  being,  and  ttry  peculiar  circumstan.- 
ces.     A  p«:son  influenced  Irjr  preju^e/  cotnptietiH^t 
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with  this  condition,  but  obstinatelj  maintains  his  natural 
position,  without  placing  himself  in  that  point  of  view 
which  the  performance  supposes.     If  the  work  be  ad- 
dressed to  persons  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  he  makes 
no  allowance  for  their  peculiar  views  and  prejudices  ; 
but,  full  of  the  manners  of  his  own  age  and  country^ 
rashly  condemns  what  seemed  admirable  in  the  eyes  of 
those  for  whom  alone  the  discourse  was  calculated.     If 
the  work  be  executed  for  the  public,  he  never  suffici- 
ently enlarges  his  comprehension,  or  forgets  his  interest 
as  a  friend  or  enemy,  as  a  rival  or  conunentator.     By 
this  means,  his  sentiments  are  porverted  j  nor  have  the 
same  beauties  and  blemishes  the  Same  influence  upon 
him,  as  if  1^  had  imp6sed  a  proper  violence  on  his  ima- 
gination, and  had  forgotten  himself  for  a  moment.     So 
far  his  taste  evidently  departs  &om  the  true  standard, 
and  of  consequence  loses  all  credit  and  authority^ 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
understandings  prejudice  is  destructive  of  sound  judge- 
ment, and  perverts  all  operations  of  the  intellectual  fa*, 
culties  :    It  is  no  less  contrary  to  good  taste  ;  nor  has 
it  less  influence  to  corrupt  our  sentiment  of  beauty.     It 
belongs  to  good  sense  to  check  its  influence  in  both  cases; 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  reason,  if 
not  an  essential  part  of  taste,  is  at  least  requisite  to  the 
operations  of  this  latter  faculty.     In  all  the  nobler  pro- 
ductions of  genius,  there  is  a  mutual  relation  and  cor- 
respondence of  parts ;  nor  can  either  the  beauties  or 
blemishes  be  perceived  by  him,  whose  thought  is  not 
capacious  enough  to  comprehend  all  those  parts,  and 
compare  them  with  each  other,  in  order  to  perceive  the 
consistence  and  uniformity  of  the  whole.  Every  work  of 
art  has  also  a  certain  end  or  purpose  for  which  it  is  cal- 
culated i  and  i$  to  be  deemed  more  or  less  perfect,  as  it 
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is  more  or  less  fitted  to  attsdn  this  end*  The  object  of 
eloquence  is  to  persuade,  of  history  to  instruct,  of  poetry 
to  please,  by  means  of  the  passions  and  the  imagination* 
These  ends  we  must  carry  constantly  in  our  view,  when 
we  peruse  any  performance ;  and  we  must  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  the  means  employed  are  adapted  to  their 
respective  purposes.  Besides,  every  kind  of  composition, 
even  the  most  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a  chain  of  propo- 
rtions and  reasonings ;  not  always,  indeed,  the  justest 
and  most  exact,  but  stiU  plausible  and  Specious,  however 
disguised  by  the  coloiuing  of  the  imagination.  The  per- 
sons introduced  in  tragedy  and  epic  poetry,  must  be 
represented  'as  reasoning,  and  thinking,  and  concluding, 
and  acting,  suitably  to  their  character  and  circumstances ; 
and  without  judgment,  as  well  as  taste  and  invention,  a 
poet  can  never  hope  to  succeed  in  so  delicate  an  under- 
taking. Not  to  mention,  that  the  same  excellence  of 
faculties  which  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  reason,, 
the  same  clearness  of  conception,  the  same  exactness  of 
distinction,  the  same-vivacity  of  apprehension,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  operations  of  true  taste,  and  are  its  infallible 
Concomitants.  It  seldom  or  never  happens,  that  a  man 
of  sense,  who  has  experience  ih  any  art,  cannot  judge  of 
its  beauty  ;  and  it  is  no  less  rare  to  meet  with  a  man. 
who  has  a  just  taste  without  a  sound  understanding. 

Thus,  though  the  principles  of  taste  be  universal,  and 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men  ;  yet  few  are 
qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or  esta- 
blish their  own  sentiment  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  The 
organs  of  internal  sensation  are  seldom  so  perfect  as  to 
allow  the  general  prihcijdes  their  full  play,  and  produce 
a  feeling  correspondent  to  those  prmciples.  They  either 
labour  undeif  some  defect,  or  are  vitiated  by  some  disor* 
dfer  ;  and  by  that  means,  excite  a  sentiment,  which  |nay 
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be  pronounced  erroneous.  When  the  critic  has  no  deC-^ 
cacjy  he  judges  without  anj  distinction,  and  is  onljr 
affected  by  the  grosser  and  more  palpable  qualities  of  the 
object :  The  finer  touches  pass  unnoticed  and  disregarded. 
.  Wh^re  he  is  not  aided  by  practice,  his  verdict  is  attended 
with  Qoiifusion  and  hesitation.  Where  no  comparisoa 
has  been  employed,  the  most  frivolous  beauties,  such  as 
rathet  merit  the  name  of  defects,  are  the  object  of  lu» 
admiration.  Where  he  lies  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice, all  his  natural  sen^ments  are  perverted.  Where 
good  sense  is  wanting,  he  iS  not  qualified  to  discern  the 
beauties  of  design  and  reasoning,  whieh  are  the  highest 
and  most  excellent.  Under  some  or  other  of  these  ixn-^ 
perfections,  the  generality  of  men  labour ;  and  hence  a 
true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  observed,  even  during  the 
most  JpoHshed  ages,  to  be  so  rare  a  character  :  Strong 
tilense,  united  to  delicate  sentiment,  improved  by  practice, 
perfected  by  comparison,  and  cleared  of  all  prejudice. 
Can  aloiie  entide  critics  to  this  valuable  character;  .and 
the  joint  verdict  of  such,  wherever  they  are  to  be  founds 
is  the  true  standaM  of  taste  and  beauty. 

But  where  are  such  critics  to  be  fotmd  ?  By  what 
marks  are  they  to  be  known  ?  How  distinguish  them 
from  pretenders  ?  These  quesdons  are  embarrassing ;  and 
seem  to  throw  us  ba6k  into  the  same  uncertainty,  fromi 
"^hich,  during  the  course  of  this  essay,  we  have  endea« 
voured  to  extricate  ourselves. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright^  these  are  questions 
of  fact,  not  of  sentiment.  -  Whether  any  particular  per- 
son be  endowed  with  gqod  so^se  and  a  delicate  imagina- 
tion, free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the  subject  of 
dispute,  and  be  Uable  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry  : 
But  that  such  a  character  is  valuable  and  estimable,  will 
be  agreed  in  by  all  mankind.    Where  these  doubts  occur^ 
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toltn  can  do  no  .ihore  than  in  other  disputable  questions 
which  are  submitted  to  the  understanding  :  They  must 
produce  the  best  arguments,  that  their  invention  suggests 
to  them ;  thej  must  acknowedge  a  true  and  decisive 
standard  to  exist  somewhere,  to  wit,  real  existence  and 
matter  of  fact ;  and  thej  must  have  indulgence  to  such 
as  differ  from  them  in  their  appeals  to  this  standard.  It 
i^  sufEcient  for  our  present  purpose,  if  we  have  proved, 
tiiat  the  taste  of  all  individuals  is  not  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing, and  that  some  men  in  general,  however  difficult  to 
be  particularlj  pitched  upon,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
universal  sendment  to  have  a  preference  above  others.  ^ 
But  in  reality  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  parti- 
culars, the  standard  of  taste,  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  repre- 
sentedk  Though  in  speculation,  we  may  readily  avow 
a  certain  criterion  in  science,  and  deny  it  in  sentiment, 
the  matter  is  found  in  practice  to  be  much  more  bard  to 
ascertain  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Theories 
of  abstract  philosophy^  systems  of  profound  theology, 
have  prevailed  during  one  age :  In  a  successive  period, 
these  have  been  universally  -exploded :  Their  absurdity 
has  been  detected  :  Other  theories  and  systems  have  sup- 
plied their  place,  which  again  gave  place  to  their  succes- 
sors :  And  nothing  has  been  experienced  more  liable  to 
the  revolutions  of  chance  and  fashion  than  these  pretend- 
ed decinons  of  saenee.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with 
the  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. '  Just  expressions 
of  passion  and  nature  are  sure,  after  a  little  time,  to  gain 
public  applause,  which  they  maintain  for  ever.  Ari- 
stotle,  and  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and  D|isc artes,  may 
successively  yield  to  each  other :  But  Te&eI^cC  and  Vir- 
gil maintain  an  universal,  imdisputed  empire  over  the 
minds  of  men*     The  abstract  philosophy  of  Cicero  has 
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lost  its  credit  s  The  vehemence  of  his  oratory  is  still  tiia 
object  of  our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  taste  be  rare,  they  arc  easily 
to  be  distinguished  in  society  by  the  souhdness  of  tlieir 
understanding,  and  the  superiority  of  their  fiaculties 
above  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  ascendant,  which  they 
acquire^  gives  a  prevalence  to  that  lively  approbation^ 
with  which  they  receive  any  productions  of  genius,  and 
renders  it  generally  predominant^  Many  men,  when  left 
to  themselves,  have  but  a  faint  aind  dubious  perception 
of  beauty,  who  yet  are  capable  of  relishing  any  fine 
SFtroke  which  is  pointed  out  to  them.  Every  convert  to 
the  admiration  of  the  teal  poet  or  orator  is  the  cause  ^of 
some  new  conversion.  And  though  prejudices  may  pre-* 
vail  for  a  time,  they  never  unite  in  celebrating  any  ri- 
val to  the  true  genius,  but  yield  att  last  to  the  force  of 
nature  and  just  sentiment.  Thus^  thoucfh  U  civilized 
nation  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  choice  .f  their  ad- 
mired  philosopher^  they  never  have  fceen  found  loiig  to 
err,  in  their  affection  for  a  favourite  epic  or  tragic  author .^ 
But  notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  fix  a  stand-* 
ard  of  taste,  and  reconcile  the  discordant  apprehensions 
of  men,  there  still  remain  two  sources  of  variation^  which 
are  not  sufficient  indeed  to  confound  all  the  boundaries 
of  beauty  and  deformity,  but  will  often  serve  to  produce 
'  a  difference  in  the  degrees  of  our  approbation  or  blame. 
The  one  is  the  different  humours  of  paiticular  men ;  the 
dther,  the  particular  manners  and  opinions  of  our  age 
and  country.  The  general  principles  of  taste  are  uni- 
form in  human  nature  i  Where  men  vary  in  their  judg- 
ments, some  defect  or  perversicm  in  the'  faculties  may 
conimonly  be  remarked ;  proceeding  either  from  preju- 
dice, from  want  of  practice,  or  want  of  delicacy :  and  there 
is  just  reason  for  approving otie  taste,  and  condenming  ano* 
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th^r.  But  where  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  internal 
frame  or  external  situation  as  is  entirely  blameless  on 
both  sides,  and  leaves  no  room  to  give  one  the  preference 
above  the  other;  in  that  case  a  certain  degree  of  diversity 
in  judgment  is  unavoidable,  and  we  seekinvainforastand* 
ard,  by  which  we  can  reconcile  the  contrary  sentiments. 

A  young  man,  whose  passions  are  warm,  will  be  more 
sensibly  touched  with  amorous  and  fender  images,  than 
a  num  more  advanced  in  years,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
wise,  philosophical  reflections  concerning  the  conduct  of 
life  and  moderation  of  the  passions.  At  twenty,  Ovid 
may  be  the  favourite  author;  Horace  at  forty;  and 
perhaps  Tacitus  at  fifty.  Vainly  would  we,  in  such 
cases,  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  sentiments  of  others, 
and  divest  ourselves  of  those  propensities  which  are  na- 
tural to  us.  We  choose  our  favourite  author  as  we  do 
our  friend,  from  a  conformity  of  humour  and  disposition. 
Mirth  or  passion,  sentiment  or  reflection ;  whichever  of 
these  most  predominates  in  our  temper,  it  gives  us  a  pe- 
culiar sympathy  with  the  writer  who  resembles  us. 

One  person  is  more  pleased  with  the  sublime ;  another 
with  the  tender;  a  third  with  raillery.  One  has  a  strong 
sensibility  to  blemishes,  and  is  extremely  studious  of  cor- 
rectness :  Another  has  a  more  lively  feeling  of  beauties^ 
and  pardons  twenty  absurdities  and  defects  for  one  ele- 
vated or  pathetic  stroke.  The  car  of  this  man  is  entire- 
ly turned  towards  conciseness  and  energy ;  that  man  is 
delighted  with  a  copious,  rich,  and  harmonious  expres-^ 
sion.  Simplicity  is  affected  by  one  ;  ornament  by  ano- 
ther. Comedy,  tragedy,  satire,  odes,  have  each  its  par- 
tizans,  who  pre|er  that  particular  species  of  writing  to 
all  others.  It  is  plainly  an  error  in  a  critic,  to  confine 
his  approbation  to  one  species*  or  style  of  writing,  and 
condemn  all  the  rest.     But  it  is  almost  impossible  not  tp 
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feel  a  predilection  jfor  that  which  suits  our  particulsw 
turn  and  disposition.  Such  preferences  are  innocent 
and  unavoidable,  and  can  never  reasonably  be  the  object 
of  dispute^  because  there  h  np.  standard  by  which  they. 
can  be  decided. 

For  a  like  reason,  we  are  more  pleas^,  ia  the  course 
of  our  reading,  with  pictures  and  charapters  that  resem- 
ble ot>jects  which  are  found  in  our  own  age  or  country, 
than  with  those  which  i^^sprihe  a  different  set  pf  cus-r 
toms.     It  is  not  without  spme  effort,  that  we  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  sin^plicity  of  ancient  nigduiers,  and  be- 
hold princesses  carrying  water  fronj  the  spring,  and 
kings  and  heroes  dressing  their  own  victuals.    We  may 
allow  in  gcaieraljj  that  the  r^presentatipn  of  such  manner^ 
is  no  fault  in  the  author,  nor  deformity  in  the  piece  ; 
but  we  are  not  so  sensibly  tpucjied  withtjieni.    for  thi? 
reason,  comedy  is  not  easily  transferrejl  from  one  age  or 
nation  to  anot|ier.     A  Frsnchmak  or  Enlgishman  is 
not  pleased  with  the  And3^ia  of  Terence,  qr  Clitia 
of  Machiavel  ;  where  the  fine  lady,  upon  i^hpnn  alj 
the  play  turns,  never  pnce  appears  to  th^  speptators,  but 
is  always  kept  behind  the  sceneSj»  suitably  to  the  reser- 
ved humour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  modem  Ita- 
JLIAKS.     A  man  of  learning  and  reflectipn  can  make  al- 
lowance for  these  peculiarities  of  maimers  ;  but  a  com- 
mon audience  can  -never  *  divest  themselves  so  far  of 
their  usual  ideas  and  sentiments,  as  tP  rejUsh  pictures 
which  nowise  resemble  them. 

But  herief  there  occurs  a  reflection,  which  may,  per- 
haps, be  useful  in  exanuning  the  celebrated  controversy 
concerning  ancient  and  modem  learning ;  where  we  oft« 
en  find  the  one  side  excusing  any  seen^g  absurdity  ii^ 
the  ancients  from  the  n^anners  of  the  age,  and  the  othe]|p 
refusing  to  admit  this  excuse,  or  at  least  a4niitt]#g  i\ 
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011I7  as  an  apology  for  the  author,  not  for  the  perform- 
jance.     In  mj  opinion,  the  proper  boimdaries  in  this 
subject  have  seldom  been  fixed  between  the  contending 
parties*     Where  any  innocent  peculiarities  of  manners 
are  represented,  such  as  tho^e  above  mentioned,  they 
ought  certainly  to  be  admitted  ;   and  a  ipan,^  y^ho  is 
8hocke<^with  them,  gives  an  evident  proof  of  false  deli, 
cacy  and  refinement.  The  poet's  monument  more  durable 
than  brasSy  must  fall  to  the  ground  like  common  brick 
or  clay,  were  men  to  make  np  allowance  for  the  contir 
nual  revolutions  of  manners  and  custoips,  ai^d  would  ad-^ 
mit  of  nothing  but  what  was  suitable  to  the  prevailing 
fashion*     Must  we  throw  aside  the  pictures  of  our  an^ 
cestor^,  because  of  tbeir  rufis  and  fardingales  ?  '  But 
where  the  ideas  of  morality  and  decency  alter  from  one 
age  to  another,  and  where  vicious  manners  are  descri- 
bed, without  being  marked  with  th^  proper  characters 
of  blame  and  disapprobation,  this  must  be.  ^o^^ed  to 
disfigure  the  poeno^  and  to  be  a  real  deformity*     I  can^ 
not,  nor  is  it  proper  I  should,  enter  into  such  sentiments; 
and  however  I  may  excuse  the  poet,  on  account  of  the 
manners  of  his  age,  I  never  can  relish  the  composition. 
The  want  of  humanity  and  of  decency,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  characters  drawn  by  several  of  the  ancient  poets, 
even  sometimes  by  Homer  and  the  Greek  tragedians, 
diminishes  considerably  the  merit  of  tbeir  noble  per- 
formances, and  gives  modern  authors  an  advantage  over- 
them.     We  are  not  interested  in  the  fortunes  ^nd  senti-r 
ments  of  such  rough  heroes  ;•  We  are  displeased  to  find 
the  UnEiits  of  vice  and  virtue  so  much  cpnfounded  ;  and 
whatever  indulgence  we  may  give  to  the  writer  on  ac- 
count of  his  prejudices,  we  cannot  prevail  ctfi  ourselves 
$0  enter  into  his  sentiments,  or  bear  an  affection  to  cha^y. 
lacters,  which  we  plainly  discover  to  be  blameabl^^ 

S3- 
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The  case  is  not  the  same  with  moral  principles   as 
with  speculative  opinions  6f  any  kind.     These  ar€  in 
continual  flux  and  revolution.    The  son  embraces  a  dif- 
ferent sjstem  from  the  father.     Nay,  there  scarcely  is 
any  man,  who  can  boast  of  great  constancy  and  unifor- 
mity in  this  particular.     Whatever  speculative  errors 
may  be  found  in  the  polite  writings  of  any  age  or  coun- 
try, they  detract  but  little  from  the  value  of  those  com- 
positions.    There  needs  but  a  certain  turn  of  thought 
or  imagination  to  make  us  enter  into  all  the  opinions, 
which  then  prevailed,  and  relish  the  sentiments  or  con- 
clusions derived  from  them.     But  a  very  violent  effort 
is  requisite  to  change  out  judgment  of  manners,  and  ex- 
cite sentiments  of  approbation  or  blame,  love  or  hatred, 
different  from  those  to  which  the  mind  from  long  custom 
has  been  familiarized.     And  where  a  man  is  confident 
of  the  rectitude  of  that  moral  standard,  by  which  hct 
judges,  he  is  justly  jealous  of  it,  and  will  not  pervert 
the  sentiments  of  Ivis  heart  for  a  ipoment,  in  complai- 
sance to  any  writer  whatsoever. 

Of  all  speculative  errors,  those  which  regard  religion 
are  the  most  excusable  in  compositions  of  genius ;  not 
is  it  ever  permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wisdom 
of  any  people,  or  even  of  single  persons,  by  the  gross- 
ness  or  refinement  of  their  theological  principles.     The 
same  good  sense,  that  directs  men  in  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life,  is  not  hearkened  to  in  religious  mat- 
ters, which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  altogether  above 
the  cognizance  of  human  reason.     On  this  accoimt,  all 
the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  system  of  theology  must  be 
overlooked  by  every  critic,  who  would  pretend  to  form 
p.  just  notion  of  ancient  poetry  ;  and  our  posterity,  in 
their  turn,  must  have  the  same  indulgence  to  their  fore- 
fatjiers.     No  religious  principles  can  ever  be  imputed 
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ts  a  fault  to  any  poet,  whfle  they  remain  merely  prin^ 
ciples,  and  take  not  such  strong  possession  of  his  heart, 
as  to  .lay  him  imder  the  imputation  of  bigotry  or  juper-- 
jtitiou.  Where  that  happens,  they  confound  the  senti- 
ments of  morality,  and  alter  the  natural  boundaries  of 
lace  and  virtue.  They  are  therefore  eternal  blemishes, 
according  to  the  principle  above  menticHied ;  nor  axf 
Ihe  prejudices  and  ffdse  opinioQS  of  the  age  sufficient  to 
justify  them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  Romak  Catholic  religion  to  in- 
spire a  violent  hatred  of  every  other  worship,  and  to  rcr 
present  all  pagans,  mahometans,  and  heretics,  as  the  ob«« 
jects  of  Divine  wrath  and  vengeance.  Such  sentiments, 
though  they  are  in  reality  Very  blameable,  are  consi- 
dered as  virtues  by  the  zealots  of  that  communion,  and 
are  represented  in  their  tragedies  and  epic  poems  as  a 
kind  of  divine  heroism.  Tliis  bigotry  has  disfigured 
two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the  French  theatre,  Poli- 
EUCTE  and  Athalia  ;  where  an  intemperate  zeal  for 
particular  modes  of  worship  is  set  ofi*  with  all  the  pomp 
imaginable,  and  forms  the  predominant  character  of  the 
heroes.  **  What  is  this,"  says  the  sublime  Joad  to 
Josabet,  finding  her  in  discourse  with  Mathan,  th^ 
priest  of  Baal,  "  Does  the  daughter  of  David  speafe^ 
to  this  traitor  ?  Are  you  not  afraid,  lest  the  earth  should 
open  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you  both  ?  Or, 
lest  these  holy  walls  should  fall  and  crush  you  toge- 
ther ?  What  is  his  purpose  ?  Why  comes  that  enemy 
of  God  hitherto  poison  the  air,  which  we  breathe, 
with  his  horrid  presence?"  Such  sentiments  are  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  on  the  theatre  of  Paris  ; 
but  at  London  the  spectators  would  be  fiill  as  much 
pleased  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Agamemnon,  that  he 
y^^  a  dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in  bis  heart  5  w 
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Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with  a  sound  drubbing,  if  she 
will  not  be  quiet. 

Religious  principles  are  also  a  blemish  in  anj  po- 
Cte  composition^  when  the  j  rise  up  to  superstition,  and 
intrude  themselves  into  every  sentiment,  however  re- 
inote  from  anj  connection  with  religion.  It  is  no  ex- 
cuse  for  the  poet,  that  the  customs  of  his.  country  had 
buirtbeiied  life  with  so  many  religious  ceremonies  an^ 
observances,  that  no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  that 
yoke.  It  must  for  ever  be  ridiculous  in  Petrarch  to 
compare  his  mistress,  Lau^a^  to  Jesus  Christ.  Nor 
is  it  less  ridic^lo^9  in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Bogcace, 
very  seriously  to  give  thsmks  to  God  Almighty  'and 
the  ladies,  for  their  assistance  in  defending  hinpi  ^gi^n^ 
Iiis  ^eniie^. 
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OF  COMMElLCS. 


Tnt:  greater  part  of  m»>kind  may  be  divided  i»to  tw« 
classes;  that  of  shallow  thinkers,  who  fall  short  of 
the  truth  ;  and  that  of  abstruse  thinkers,  who  go  be« 
jond  it.  The  latter  class  are  by  far  the  most  rare  ; 
and,  I  may  add,  by  far  the  most  useful  and  valuable* 
They  suggest  hints,  at  least,  and  start  difficulties,  which 
they  want,  perhaps,  skill  to  pursue ;  but  which  may 
produce  fine  discoveries,  when  handled  by  men  who 
have  a  more  just  way  of  thinking.  At  worst,  what 
they  say  is  uncommon  ;  and  if  it  should  cost  some  pains 
to  comprehend  it,  one  has,  however,  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  something  that  is  new.  An  author  is  little  to 
be  valued  who  tells  us  nothing  but  what  we  Can  leaim 
from  every  coffeehouse  conversation. 

All  people  ai  shallow  thought  are  apt  to  decry  even 
those  of  solid  understanding,  as  abstruse  thinkers,  and 
metaphysicians,  and  refiners  ;  and  never  will  allow  any 
thing  to  be  just  which  is  beyond  their  own  weak  con« 
captions.  There  are  some  cases,  I  own,  where  an  extra* 
ordinary  refinement  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  false-* 
hood,  and  where  no  reasoning  is  to  be  trusted  but  what  is 
natural  and  easy.r  When  a  man  deliberates  concerning 
his  conduct  in  znj particular  affair,  and  forms  schemes  in 
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|iolitib9,  trade^  economy,  or  anj  business  in  life^  he  ne^^ 
ver  ought  to  draw  his  arguments  tod  fine,  or  connect 
too  long  a  chain  of  consequences  together.  Something 
is  sure  to  happen,  that  will  diseoneert  his  reasonings  and 
produce  an  event  different  from  what  he  expected.  But 
when  we  reason  upon  general  subjects,  one  may  justly 
affirm,  that  our  speculations  can  scarcely  ever  be  too  fine^ 
{xrovided  they  be  just ;  and  that  the  differenee  between  a 
common  liian  iind  a  xdan  of  genius 'is  ^hilsfly  seen  in  the 
shallowness  6t  d^pth  of  the  principles  Ujk)n  which  they 
proceed.  General  reasonings  seem  intricate,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  general ;  nor  is  it  ea$y  for  the  bulk  6^ 
mankind  to  distinguish,  in  a  great  number  of  particulars^ 
that  common  circumstance  in  which  they  all  agree,  or  to 
extract  it,  pure  and  unmixed^  from  the  other  superfluous 
circumstances.  Every  judgment  <^  conclusion,  -with 
them,  is  particular.  They  cannot  enlarge  their  vievtr  to 
those  universal  prepositions,  which  eoihprehend  under 
them  an  infinites  number  of  individuals,  and  include  a 
whole  science  in  a  single  theorem.  Their  eye  is  con- 
founded with  such  an  extensive  prospect ;  and  the  con-^ 
elusions  derived  from  it>  even  though  clearly  expressed^ 
seem  intricate  and^obscure.  But  however  intricate  they 
may  seem,  it  is  certain^  that  general  principles,  if  just 
and  sound,  must  always  prevail  in  the  general  course  of 
things^  though  they  may  fail  in  particular  cases  ;  and  it 
is  the  chief  business  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  gene- 
ral course  of  things.  I  may  add,  that  it  is  also  the  chief 
business  of  politicians ;  especially  in  the  domestic  go- 
vernment of  the  state,  where  the  public  good,  which  is, 
or  ought  to  be  theits  object,  depends  on  the  concurrence 
of  a  multitude  of  causes  ;  not,  as  in  foreign  politics,  on 
accidents  and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a  few  per- 
sons.    This  therefore  makes  the  difierence  between 
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poHicular  deliberations  and  general  TtSi»oxax^%y  and  ren« 
ders  subtiltj  and  refinement  much  more  suitable  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former* 

I  thought  this  introduction  necessary  before  the  fol^* 
lowing  discourses  on  commerce^  money ^  inter  esty  balance 
oftradey  \ic.  where,  perhaps,  there  will  occus  some 
principles  which  are  uncommon,  and  which  maj  seem 
too  refined  and  subtile  for  such  vulgar  subjects^  I£ 
£dse,  let  them  be  rejected  :  But  no  one  ought  to  enter- 
tain  a  prejudice  against  them,  merely  because  thej  are 
out  of  the  conunon  road. 

Xhe  greatness  of  a  state,  and  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
jects, how  indep^ident  soever  thej  maj  be  supposed  in 
some  respects,  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  inseparable 
with  regard  to  commerce ;  and  as  private  men  receive 
greater  security,  in  the  possession  of  their  trade  and 
riches,  from  the  power  of  the  public,  so  the  public  be- 
comes powerful  in  proportion  to  the  opulence  and  ex- 
tensive conmierce  of  private  men.  This  maxim  is  true 
in  general ;  though  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  it 
may  possibly  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  we  often 
establish  it  with  too  little  reserve  and  limitation.  There 
may  be  some  circumstances,  where  the  commerce,  and 
riches,  and  luxury  of  individuals,  instead  of  adding 
strength  to  the  public,  will  serve  only  to  thin  its  armies, 
and  diminish  its  authority  among  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions.  Man  is  a  very  variable  being,  and  susceptible 
of  many  different  opinions,  principles,  and  rules  of  con- 
duct. What  may  be  true,  while  he  adheres  to  one  way 
of  thinking,  will  be  foimd  false,  when  he  has  embraced 
an  opposite  set  of  manners  and  opinions. 

The  bidk  of  every  state  may  be  divided  into  husbands 
men  and  manufacturers.  The  former  are  employed  in. 
the  culture  of  the  land  j  the  latter  works  up  the  mat^- 
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rials  furnished  by  the  fomer^  lAto  all  the  commodities 
trhidi  £B:e  necessary  or  ^*fiamental  to  human  life.  A# 
soon  as  men  quit  their  savage  $tate>  where  &ey  live 
rfiiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  they  must  fall  into  these 
tvro  classes  ;  though  the  arts  of  agricaltute  employ  ai 
fir^t  the  most  nun^rous  part  of  the  society  *.  Timer 
and  experience  improve  so  much  these  arts,  that  the 
knd  may  easily  maintain  a  much  greats  number  of 
men  than  thofe  who  are  imnoediately  employed  in  it* 
culture,  or  who  furnish  the  mc^e  necessary  manu&c^ 
tares  to  such  as  stre  so  employed* 

If  these  superfluous  hands  apply  themselves  to  the 
finer  arts,  which  are  commonly  denominated  the  arts 
of  luxury y  they  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  state  ;  since 
Aey  afford  to  many  thC'  opportunity  of  receiving  en^ 
joyments,  with  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
unacquainted  4  But  may  not  another,  ^henae  be  pro- 
posed for  the  employment  of  these  superfluous  hands  ? 
May  not  the  sovereign  lay  claim  to  them,  and  employ 
ftem  in  fleets  and  arnwes,  to  increase  the  dominions 
of  the  state  abroad,  and  spread  its  fame  over  distant 
nations  ?  It  is  Certain,  that  the  fewer  desires  and 
wants  are  found  in  the  proprietors  and  laboirfers  of 
land,  the  fewer  hands  do  they  employ  ;  and  conse- 
quently, the  superfluities  of  the  land^  instead  of  mam- 
taining  tradesmen  and  manufacturers,  may  support 
fleets  and  armies  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than 
where  a  great  many  arts   are  required  to  minister  to 
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*  Mons.  M[e LOW,  in  his  political  essay  on  commerce,  asserts,  that 
even  at  present  if  you  divide  France  into  twenty  parts,  sixteen  arc  la- 
bourers or  peasants ;  two  only  artisans ;  one  belonging  ^to  the  law, 
church,  and  military;  and  one  merchants,  financiers,  and  bourgeois. 
This  calculation  is  certainly  very  erroneous.  In  France,  England, 
and  indeed  most  parts  of  Europe,  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  cities ; 
and  even  of  those  who  live  in  the  country,  a  great  number  are  artizans, 
Iperhaps  above  a  third. 
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.to.  the  luxury  of  particular  perscms.  Here  therefore 
;seems  to  be  a  kind  of  opposition  between  the  greatness 
.of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  the  subject.  A  state  is 
never  greater  than  when  all  its  superfluous  hands  are 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  public.     The  ea^  and 

:C(Mivenience  of  private  persons  require,  that  these  hands 
should  be  employed  in  their  service.  The  one  can 
never  be  satisfied  but  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  As 
the  ambition  of  the  sovereign  must  entrench  on  the 
luxury  of  individuals  ;  so  the  luxury  of  individuals  must 
diminish  the  force,  and  check  the  ambition,  of  the  sove- 
reign. 

Nor  is;  this  reasoning  merely  chimerical ;  but  is  found-< 
ed  on  history  and  experience.    The  republic  of  Sparta 

,  was  certainly  more  powerful  than  any  state  now  in  the 
worlds  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  people;  and  this 
was  owing  entirely  to  the  want  of  conomerce  and  luxury. 

.The  H£l6T£S  were  the  labourers ;  the  Spartans  were 

the  soldiers  or  gentlemen.    It  is  evident,  that  the  labour 

I  of  the  IIelotes  could  not  have  maintained  so  great  a 

^numb^  of  Spartans,  had  these  latter  lived  in  ease  and 

delicacy,  and  given  employment  to  a  great  variety  of 

.trades  9ud  manufactures.  The  like  policy  may  be  re- 
marked in  RoM£.     And,  indeed,  throughout  all  ancient 

.history,  it  is  observable,  that  the  smallest  republics  rai- 
sed and  maintained  greater  armies,  than  states,  consisting 
of  triple  the  number  of  inhabitants,  are  able  to  support. 
^  present.  It  is  computed,  that,  in  all  Europ£an  na^* 
tions,  the  proportion  between  soldiers  and  people  does 
not  exceed  one  to  a  himdred.  But  we  read,  that  the 
city  of  Rome  alone,  with  its  small  territory,  raised  and 
maintained,  in  early  times,  ten  legions  against  the  La- 
tins.    Athens,  the  whole  of  whose  dominions  was  not 

*  larger  than  Yorkshire,  sent  to  the  expedition  against 
Vol.  I.  T 
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SiciLT  near  forty  itfa&usand  men*,  prokrsitrs  tlie  df 
der,  it  is  said,  mamtsdned  a  standing  afmjr  of  a  hnn&ei 
thousand  foovand  ten  thonsand  horse,  besides  alargfc 
fleet  of  four  huridred  sailf  ;  thoagb  his  territories  'tx-^ 
tended  no  farther  than  the  citj  of  Stracitse,  about  a 
third  of  the  island  of  Sicilt,  and  some  sea^port  tennis 
and  garrisons  on  the  coast  of  Italy  and  Illtkicum.  It 
Is  true,  the  ancient  armies,  in  time  of  war,  subsisted  mucb 
vpon  phinder  :  But  did  not  the  enemj  pitmder  in  theu: 
turn  ?  Which  was  a  more  ruinous  way  of  lerying  a  taz^ 
^an  any  other  that  could  be  devised.  In  short,  no  pro- 
bable reason  can  be  asaigned  for  the  great  power  of  the 
more  ancient  states  aboVe  the  mo^m,  but  their  want  of 
commerce  and  luacury*  Few  artizans  were  mabtaiBed 
by  the  labour  df  the  fanners,  and  thdrefore  more  soldiers 
might  Hve  upon  iu  Livr  says,  that  Rome^  in  his  time^ 
would  £nd  it  difficult  to  raise  as  large  an  urmy  as  tfatt 
which,  m  her  early  days,  she  sent  out  against  the  GAtts 
and  Latins  t-  Instead  of  those  sdldiers  who  fought  for 
liberty  and  empire  in  CAiiiiuus's  time,  there  were,  m 
AiKS05Ws^  days,  musicians,  pamtcrs,  cooks,  phyeri^ 
smd  tailors ;;  and  if  the  land  was  equally  activated  at 
both  padods,  it  could  certainty  mmntain  equal  numbers 
in  "die  one  profession  as  ixL  the  other.  They  added  no* 
^filing  to  ther  mere  necessaries  of  life,  in  Ae  lalt«t  period 
more  titan  m  the  former.^ 

Iti»n.ataral  on  ftis  occasion  to  ask,  whether  sovereigns 
Mj  not  return  to  the  maadins  of  ancient  policy,  9sA 


•  TByctfriDts-,  liS.  vii. 

)  D10&;  Sic.  Kb^vii.  TRit  accoutft,  I  own,  it  somewlkat  nupicim^ 
not  to  iAj  worse;  ditefly  becsttic  thirarniy  wai  not  coinpoied  efdti- 
2ens,  but  ointfrc^aatj  forces. 

I  TiTi  hrrih  lib.  vii.  ctp.  14.  «« Adco  in  q]tt»  laboramn»>''  «7»  ^* 
**  tela  crevtmui,  dititiac  loxuriaQi^ne.*'' 
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consult  their  otni  intef e^t  m  this  respect^  m^re  thaa  the 

happiness  of  their  subjeets  ?    I  answer,  that  it  appears  to 

me*  almost  impossible  ;  and  that  because  aibeient  policy 

was  viol^&ty  and  contrary  to  the  more  natural  and  usual 

coursl^  of  things;     It  is  well  knoi^m  with  what  peculiar 

laws  Sparta  was  goremed^  and  what  si  pro<tigj  thai 

tepuli^  is  justly  esteemed  by  evtty  one,  who  has  con^ 

sidered  humsin  nature^  as  it  has  displayed  itself  in  other 

hattonSy  and  oth<^r  ages.     Were,  the  testimony  of  history 

less  positiTe  and  circumstantial^  such  a  government  would 

appeax  a  mtre  j^ilosophical  whim  or  fietion^  and  impos* 

sible  ever  to  be  reduced  to  {>racticej     And  though  the 

Roman  and  other  ancient  republics  were  supported  on 

principles  somewhat  more  natural^  yet  was  there  an  ex* 

traordinary  conetirrenee  of  drcumstanees  to  make  them 

submit  to  stich  grievous  burthens.  They  were  £ree  states; 

they  wer^  small  ones ;  and  the  age  being  martial^  all  their 

neighbours  were  continually  in  arms.  $*reedom  naturally 

begets  public  spirit^  especially  in  ^tnall  states ;  and  this 

public  spirit^  this  amor  patriot^  must  increase,  when  the 

public  is  alitiolt  in  continual  alarm^  and  men  are  obliged^ 

ev^ry  momenti  to  expose  th^nselves  to  the  greatest  dan«* 

gers  for  its  defetiee.    A  cbJitinual  succession  of  wars 

inakes  every  citizen  a  toldier  i  He  tfkts  the  field  in  his 

turn :  And  diiring  his  s^rvite  he  is  chiefly  maintained  by 

himself.     l*his  servide  is  indeed  equivalent  to  a  heavy 

tax ;  yet  is  it  less  felt  hj  a  people  addicted  to  arms,  who 

fight  for  honour  and  revtnge  more  than  pay»  and  are  un^ 

acqu]^ted  witti^gain  and  industry  as  well  as  pleasure*. 

Kot  to  mention  ihfi  great  equality  of  fortunes  amon^ 

the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics,  where  every, 

field,  belonging  to  a  different  proprietor,  was  able  t9 

a  See  NOTE  [0.J 
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maintain  a  family^  atfd  rendered  the  numbers  of  atixens 
ver J  considerable,  even  wi4;hout  trade  and  manufacturesr 
.  But  though  the  want  of  trade  and  manufactures,  among 
^  frele  and  very  martial  people,  may  sometimes  have  ntf 
dther  effect  than  to  render  the  public  more  powerful,  it 
is  certain,  that^  in  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,, 
it  will  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency.  Sovereigns  must 
take  mankind  as  they  find  them,  and  cannot  pretend  to 
introduce  any  violent  change  in  their  principles  and 
ways  of  thinking.  A  long  course  of  time,  with  a  va-* 
ciety  of  accidents  and  circumstances,  are  requisite  to 
produce  those  great  revolutions^  which  so  much  diver- 
sify the  face  of  human  affairs.  And  the  less  natural  anj 
«et  of  principles  are,  which  support  »  particixlar  socie^, 
&z  more  liifHculty  will  a  legislator  meet  with  in  raising 
jand  cultivatbg  them.^  It  is  his  best  policy  to  comply 
'with  the  common  bent  of  mankind^  and  give  it  all  the 
improvements  of  which  it  is  susceptible*  Now,  ac« 
cording  to  the  most  natural  course  of  thiiigs,  industry 
and  arts  aiid  trade  increase  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  the  subjects ;  and  that  policjr 
is  violent,  which  aggrandizes  the  public  by  the  poverty 
of  individuals.  This  wiU  easily  appear  from  a  few 
considerations,  which  will  present  to  us  the  consequent 
<es  of  sloth  and  barbarity. 

'  Where  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  cnl- 
tivated,  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  apply  themselves 
40  agriculture  ;  and' if  their  skill  and  industry  increase, 
there  must  arise  a  great  superfluity  from  their  lahoiir, 
beyond. what  suffices  to  maintain  them.  They  have  no 
temptation,  therefore,  to  increase  their  skill  and  indus- 
try ;  siijc^  thpy  cannot  exchange  that  superfluity  for  any 
commoditiesi  which  lyiay  serve  either  to  their  pleasure 
or  vanity.     A  habij  of  indolence  naturally  prevails- 
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The  greater  part  of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.  What 
U  cultiy.atedy  yields  not  its  utmost  for  want  of  skill  an4 ' 
a,ssiduit7  in  the  farmers.  If  at  anj  time  the  pubUc  ex- 
igencies require  that  great  numbers  should  be  employ- 
ed in  the  public  service,  the  labcHii'  of  the  people  fur- 
nishes now  no  superfluities,  by  lyhich  these  numbers 
can  be  maintained.  The  labourers  cannot  increase  their 
skill  and  industry  on  a  ^u^den.  Lands  uncultivated 
cannot  be  brought  into  tillage  for  some  years.  The  ar- 
mies, meanwhile,  mfist  either  make  sudden  and  violent 
conquests,  or  disband  for  want  of  subsistence.  A  regUT 
lar  attack  or  dje£ence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  expected 
Scorn,  /such  a  people,  and  their  soldiers  must  be  as  igno- 
rant and  unskilful  as  their  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  labour  5  and 
our  passions  .are  the  only  causes  of  labour.   When  a  na- 
tion  abounds  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  the 
proprietors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  study  agricul- 
ture as  a  science,  aiid  redouble  their  industry  and  atten- 
tion*    The  supe34faiity,  which  arises  from  their  labour;^ 
is  not  lost;  but  is  exch^ged  with  manufactures  for  those, 
commodities  which  mens  luxury  now  makes  them  covet. 
By  this  means,  land  furnishes  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  than  what  suffices  for  those  who  cultir 
yate  it.     In  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  this  super- 
fluity goes  to  the  maintenance  of  manufactures  and  the 
improvers  of  liberal  arts.     But  it  is  easy  for  the  public 
to  convert  many  of  these  manufacturers  into  soldiers,  and 
maintain  them  by  that  superfluity  which  arises  from 
the  labour  of  the  farmers.     Accordingly  we  find,  that 
this  is  the  case  in  all  civilized  governments.     When, 
the  sovereign  raises  an  army,  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
He  imposes  a  tax.     This  tax  obliges  all  the  people  to 
retrench   what  is  least  necessary  to  their  subsistence, 
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Those  who  labour  in  $uch  isonunodities  must  ^ithef  en* 
list  in  the  troops,  or  tipm  themselves  to  agriculture,  and 
thereby  oblige  spme  labousers  to  enlist  for  want  of  bu- 
siness,    ^d  to  consider  the  ms^tter  abstraiDtedly,  ma« 
nufacttires  increase  the  power  of  the  st^te  qnlj  as  thej 
9tore  up  SQ  much  labouir,  and  that  of  a  kind  to  which  the 
public  may  lay  claim,  without  depriving  any  one  of  the 
^nepessaries  of  life.    The  more  labour,  therefore,  is  em? 
ployed  beyond  m^re  necessarieS|  the  more  powerful  is 
any  state  ;  since  the  persons  engaged  in  that  laboi^'  may 
jeasily  be  converted  to  the  public  servic^.     In  a  state 
without  manufactureS|  there  may  be  the  same  number  of 
hands  ;  but  there  is  not  the  same  qu^tity  of  labour,  nor 
of  the  same  kind.  All  the  Is^bour  is  there  bestowed  upon 
necess^ies,  which  can  ^dad\,  of  little  or  no  abatement* 
Th\;s  the  greatness  of  the  ^vereign,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  state,  are  in  a  great  measure  vjnited,  with  regard 
to  trade  and  manufactures.     It  is  a  violent  method,  and 
in  most  cases  impracticable,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to 
toil,  in  order  to  raise  from  the  land  more  than  what 
subsists  himself  and  family.     Furnish  him  with  manu- 
factuves  and  commodities,  and  he  will  do  it  of  himself. 
Afterwards  you  will  find  it  easy  to  sei^e  some  part  of 
his  superfluous  labour,  ^d  employ  it  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, without  giving  him  bis  wonted  retuifn.   Peing  ac- 
customed to  industry,,  he  will  think  this  less  grievous, 
than  if,  s^t  onpe,  you  obliged  him  to  ifxi  augmentation 
of  lal^our  without  any  jcward.     The  case  is  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the  state.     The 
greater  is  the  stock  of  labour  of  all  kinds,  the  greater 
quantity  may  be  ta^en  from  the  heap,  without  makinjB^ 
any  sensible  alteration  in  it. 

A  public  granaiy  of  com,  a  storehouse  of  doth,  a 
inagazine  pf  arms  ;  all  these  must  be  allowed  r^al  richer 
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«od  strength  in  any  state.  Trade  and  industry  are  really 
ixothing  but  a  stbck  of  labour,  which,  in  times  of  peace 
and  tran<;iuillity,  is  employed  for  the  ease  and  satisfac- 
tion of  individuals  9  but^  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may 
in  part  be  turned  to  public  adv?mtage, «  Could  we  con« 
Tert  a  city  into  a  kind  of  fortified  camp^  and  infuse  into 
each  breast  so  martial  a  genius^  and  such  a  passion  for 
public  ^oodi^  ais  to  make  every  one  willing  to  undergo 
the  greatest  hardships  for  the  sake  of  the  public ;  these 
^(fiections  might  now,  as  in  ancient  times,  prove  alone  a 
sufficient  spur  to  industry,  and  support  the  community. 
It  would  then  be  advantageous,  as  in  camps,  to  banish 
all  arts  and  luxury  9  and,  by  restrictions  on  equipage 
and  tablesy  make  the  provisions  and  forage  last  longer 
than  if  the  army  were  loaded  with  a  number  of  super- 
fluous retainers.  But  as  these  principles  are  too  disin- 
terestedy  and  too  difficult  to  support,  it  is  requisite  to 
govern  men  by  other  passions,  and  animate  them  with 
a  spirit  of  avarice  and  industry,  art  and  luxury.  The 
camp  is,  in  this  case,  loaded  with  a  superfluous  retinue, 
but  the  prorisions  fio^  in  proportionably  larger.  The 
harmony  of  the  whole  is  still  supported  ;  and  the  natu- 
ral bent  of  the  mind  being  more  complied  with,  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  the  public,  find  their  account  in  the 
observance  of  those  maxims. 

The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  let  us  see  the  ad- 
vantage oifortign  commerce,  in  augmenting  the  power 
of  the  state^  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happiness  of  the 
subject.  It  increases  the  stock  of  labour  in  the  nation  ; 
lUid  the  sovereign  may  convert  what  share  of  it  he  finds 
necessary  to  the  service  of  the  public.  Foreign  trade, by 
its  imports,  furnishes  materials  for  new  manufactures; 
9iid,  by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour  in  particular  com- 
jftodities,  which  C9uld  not  be  consumed  at  home.     I^ 
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short,  a  kingdom  that  has  a  large  import  and  expert^ 
must  abound  more  with  industry,  and  that  employed ' 
upon  delicacies  and  luxuries,  than  a  kindom  which  rests 
contented  with  its  native  commodities.  It  is,  there- 
fore, more  powerful,  as  well  as  richer  and  happier. 
The  individuals  reap  the  benefit  of  these  commodities, 
so  far  as  they  gratify  the  senses  and  appetites.  And  the 
public  is  also  a  gainer,  while  a  greater  stock  of  labour 
is,  by  this  means,  stored  up  against  any  public  exigency: 
that;  is,  a  greater  number  of  laborious  men  are  main- 
tained, who  may  be  diverted  to  the  public  seryice, 
without  robbing  any  one  of  the  necessaries^  or  even  the 
chief  conveniencies  of  life. 

If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find,  that,  in  most  na- 
tions, foreign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in  home 
manufactures,  and  given  birth  to  domestic  luxury.  The 
temptation  is  stronger  to  make  ikse  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties, which  are  ready  for  use,  and  which  are  entirely 
new  to  us,  than  to  make  improvements  on  any  domestic 
commodity,  which  always  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and 
never  affect  us  by  their  novelty.  The  profit  is  also  very 
gi^at,  in  exporting  what  is  superfluous  at  home,  and 
what  bears  no  price,  to  foreign  nations,  whose  soil  or  cli- 
mate is  not  favourable  to  that  commodity.  Thus  men 
become  acquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  luxury,  and  the 
profits  of  commerce ;  and  their  deKcaey  and  industry ^he-- 
ing  once  awakened,  carry  them  on  to  farther  improve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade; 
And  this  perhaps  is  the  chief  advantage  which  arises  from 
a  commerce  with  strangers.  It  rouses  men  from  their  » 
indolence  ;  and  pi'^senting  the  gayer  and  more  opulent 
part  of  the  nation  with  objects  of  luxury  which  they  never 
before  dreamed  of,  raises  in  them  a  desire  of  a  more  splen- 
did way  of  life  than  what  thpir  ancestors  enjoyed.    An^ 
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af  the  same  time,  the  few  merchants  who  possess  these* 
cret  of  this  importation  and  exportation  make  great 
profits  ;  and,  becoming  rivals  in  we^th  to  the  ancient 
nobility,  tempt  other  adventurers  to  become  their  rivals 
in  commerce^  Imitation  soon  diffuses  all  those  arts  $ 
while  domestic  manufactures  emulate  the  foreign  Li 
Aeir  improvements,  and  work  up  every  home  commo- 
dity to  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible.* 
Their  own  steel  and  iron,  in  such  laborious  hands,  b^ 
come  equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies  of  the  Indies^ 

When  the  affairs  of  the  society  are  once  brought  t<> 
this  situation,  a  nation  .may  lose  most  of  its  foreign  trade» 
and  yet  Continue  a  great  and  powerful  people.  If  stran- 
gers will  not  take  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we 
must  cease  to  labour  in  it.  The  same  hands  will  turA 
themselves  towards  some  refinement  in  other  conmiodi« 
ties,  which  may  be  wanted  at  home.  And  there  must  al- 
ways be  materials  for  them  to  work  upon,  till  every  per- 
son  in  the  state,  who  possesses  riches,  enjoys  as  great 
plenty  of  home  commodities,  and  those  in  as  great  per- 
fection, as  he  desires  :  which  can  never  possibly  hap- 
pen. China  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing empires  in  the  world ;  though  it  has  very  little 
commerce  beyond  its  own  territories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  a  superfluous,  di- 
gression, if  I  hete  observe,  that,  as  the  multitude  of  me- 
chanical arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great  number  of 
persons  to  whose  share  the  productions  of  these  arts  falL 
A  too  great  disproportion  among  the  citizens  tveaken« 
any  state.  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought  to  enjoy  the 
firuits  of  his  labour^  in  a  full  possession  of  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  many  of  the  conveniencies  of 'life.  No  one 
can  doubt  but  such  an  equality  is  mo€t  suitable  to  human 
pature,  and  diminishes  much  less  from  the  happiness  of  the 
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rich,  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.  It  also  aiigmeiits 
iheptfwer  of  the  state^  and  makes  any  extraordinary  taxe^ 
or  impositions  be  paid  with  more  cheerfuhiess.  Where 
the  riches  are  engrossed  by  a  few,  these  must  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  supplying  of  the  public  necessities. 
But  when  the  riches  are  dispersed  among  multitudes,  the 
bu^hen  feels  light  on  every  shoulder,  and  the  taxes  make 
not  a  very  sensible  difference  on  any  one's  way  of  living. 

Add  to  this,  that,  where  the  riches  ,are  in  few  hands, 
these  must  enjoy  all  the  power,  and  will  readily  conspire 
to  lay  the  whole  burthen  on  the  poor,  and  oppress  them 
still  farther,  to  the  discouragement  of  all  industry. 

In  this  circumstance  ccmsists  the  great  advantage  of 
England  above  any  nation  at  present  in  the  world,  or 
that  appears  in  the  records  of  any  story.  It  is  true,  the 
English  feel  some  disadvantages  in  foreign  trade  by  the 
high  price  of  labour,  which  is  in  part  the  effect  of  the 
riches  of  their  artiz^ms,  as  well  as  of  the  plenty  of  moneys 
But  as  foreign  trade  is  not  the  most  material  circum- 
stance, it  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  hap- 
piness of  so  many  millions.  And  if  there  were  no  more 
to  endear  to  them  that  &ee  government  under  which 
they  live,  this  alone  were  sufficient.  The  poverty  of  the 
common  people  is  a  natural,  if  not  an  infSdlible  effect  of 
absolute  monarchy ;  though  I  doubt,  whether  it  be  al- 
ways true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  riches  are  an 
infallible ,  result  of  liberty.  Liberty  must  be  attended 
with  particular  accidents,  and  a  certain  turn  of  thinking, 
in  order  to  produce  that  effect.  Lord  Bacon,  account- 
ing for  the  great  advantages  obtained  by  the  English 
in  their  wars  with.  France,  ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the 
superior  ease  and  plenty  of  the  common  people  amongst 
the  former ;  yet  the  government  of  the  twoHu^gdoms  was. 
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at  tiuit  tmiey  prettj  much  aUke.    Where  the  Ubonress 

and  artusans  are  accustomed  to  workforlov  wages,  and 

to  letain  but  a  sinaU  part  of  the  fruits  of  dieir  laboor, 

it  is  difficult  for  them^  crea  in  a  free  goveroment,  to 

Jjetter  their  condittoOy  (ht  conspire  among  themselves  to 

heighten  their  wages.     But  even  where  thej  are  accu9- 

.tDi;Ded  to  a  more  plendfiil  way  of  Ufe,  it  is  ea^  far  the 

rich,  in  an  arbitrary  government,  to  conspire  against 

tbem^  and  throw  the  whole  buthen  of  the  taxes  on  their 

shoulders. 

It  may  seem  an  odd  position,  that  the  poverty  ei  die 
oommcm  people  in  France,  Italt,  and  Staih,  is,  in 
some  measure,  owii^  to  the  superior  riches  of  the  soil 
and  happiness  of  the  dinEiate  ;  yet  there  want  not  reasons 
to  justify  this  pafadox.     In  such  a  fine  mould  or  soil  a^ 
that  of  Uiose  more  southern  regions,  agriculture  is  an 
easy  art ;  and  one  man,  with  a  couple  of  sorry  horses, 
will  be  able,  in  a  season,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will 
^  pay  a  pretty  considerable  rent  to  the  proprietor.     All 
the  art,  which  the  farmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his  ground 
fallow  for  a  year,  as  soon  as  it  is  exhausted ;  and  the 
warmth  of  lh»  sun  alone  and  temperature  of  the  dimate 
enrich  it,  and  restore  its  fertility.     Such  poor  peasants, 
th^efore,  require  only  a  simpk  maintenance  for  their 
labour.     They  have  no  stock  or  riches,  which  claim 
more  ;  and  at  the  same  time  ihey  are  for  ever  dependant 
on  the  landlord,  who  gives  no  leases,  nor  fears  that  his 
land  will  be  spoiled  by  die  ill  methods .  of  cultiv^don^ 
In  ENauLNp,  the  land  is  rich,  but  coarse ;  must  be  cul- 
tivated at  a  great  expence  ;  and  produces  skndor  crops, 
when  not  carefully  managed,  and  by  a  metiiod  vAiA 
gives  aot  the  full  profit  but  in  a  course  of  several  years. 
A  farmer,  therefore,  in  England  must  have  a^conai- 
denible  stocky  and  a  long  lease  ^  which  beget  proportion*^ 
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al  profits.  The  fine  vinejards  of  Chamfacke  and  BuR-r 
£^UND7y  that oft^i  yield  tathelttodlofdabove five  pounds 
per  acre^  are  cultivated  by  peasants,  who  have  scarcely 
bread :  The  reason  is,  that  such  peasants  need  no  stock 
but  their  own  limbs,  with  instruments  of  husbandry, 
which  tbpy  can  buy  for  twenty  shillings.  The  farmers 
are  coinmonly  ia  some  better  qrcumstances  in  those 
countries.  But  the  graziers  are  most  at  their  ease  of  all 
those  who  cultivate  the  land*  The  reason  is  still  the 
same.  Men  mu$t  have  profits  proportionable  to  their 
expence  and  hazard*  Where  so  considerable  a  num.ber 
pf  ^e  labouring  poor  as  the  peasants  and  farmery  are  in 
very  low  circumstances,  all  the  rest  must  partake  of 
their  poverty,  .whether  the  government  of  that  nadon  be^ 
monarchical  or  republican* 

We  may  form  a  similar  remark  wkh  regard  to  the 
general  history  of  mankind*    What  is  the  reason>  why 
no  people,  living  between  the  tropics,  could  ever  yet  atT 
tain  to  any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  police  in 
their .  government,  and  any  military  discipline ;  while 
few  nations  in  the  temperate  climate^  have  been  altoge- 
ther deprived  of  these  advantages  ?  It  i&  probable  that 
one  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equa- 
lity of  weather  in  the  torrid  zone,  which  render  clothes 
and  houses  less  requisite  for  the  inhabitants,  and  thereby 
remove,  in  part,  that  necessity,  which  is  the  great  spur 
to  industry  and  invention.     Curis  acuim  fnortoMa  cwda. 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  fewer  goods  or  possessions  of 
this  kii^d  any  people  enjoy,  the  fewer  quarrels  are  like- 
ly  ta  arise  amongst  theni,  and  the  l^ss  necei^ity  wiQ  thefo 
be  for  a  settled  police  or  regular  s^uthority,  to  protect 
and  doffend  them  from  foreign  eneoiies,  or  &om  eac|i^ 
other. 
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dF  REFINEMENt  IN  TliE  ARt5. 


JLuxVRT  is  a  Word  of  ah  imcertaiii  sigioiflcationy  dnd 
may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  well  as  in  a  bad  sense.  In  ge^ 
fl^al,  it  means  great  refinement  in  the  gratification  of 
the  senses ;  and  anj  degree  of  it  maj  be  innocent  or 
blameable,  according  to  the  age,  or  country,  or  condition 
of  the  person.  The  boimds  between  the  virtue  and  this 
vice  cannot  here  be  exactly  fixed,  more  than  \A  other 
moral  subjects.  To  imagine,  that  the  gratifying  of  any 
sense,  or  the  indulging  of  any  delicacy  in  meat,  drink, 
or  apparel,  is  of  itself  a  vice,  can  never  enter  into  a  head, 
that  is  not  disordered  by  the  frenzies  of  enthusiasm.  I 
have,  indeed,  heard  of  a  monk  abroad,  who^  because 
the  windows  of  his  cell  opened  upon  a  noble  prospect^ 
made  a  cwsnant  with  his  eyes  never  to  turn  that  way,  or 
receive  so  sensual  a  gratification.  And  su<ih  is  the  crime 
^of  drinking  Champ aone  or  BuHGUKDr,  preferable  to 
small  beer  or  porter.  These  indulgences  are  only  vices, 
when  they  are  pursued  at  the  expence  of  some  virtue,  as 
liberality  or  charity ;  in  like  manner  as  they  are  follies, 
when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  fortune,  and  reduces  him- 
self to  want  and  beggary.  Where  they  entrench  upon  no 
virtue,  but  leave  ample  subject  whence  to  provide  for 
j£dends^  family,  and  eveiy  proper  object  of  generosi. 
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ty  or  compassioD,  they  are  entirel  j  innocent,  and  have  in 
every  age  been  zxkaxmisdged  sadx  hy  almost  all  mo* 
ralists.  To  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  Inxtuy  of 
the  table,  £or  instance,  without  any  relish  for  the  pleai" 
sores  of  ambition,  Mndy,  t>r  ccAiTtsrsation,  is  a  mark 
of  stu{ndit)r,  and  is  incompatible  with  any  rigour  of 
temper  or  genius*  To  confine  one's  eecpence  entirely 
to,  such  a  gratification,  without  regard  to  friends  or  £eu> 
mily,  is  an  Judication  of  a  heart  destitute  of  humanity 
or  benevolence.  But  if  a  man  reserve  time  sufficient 
for  all  laudable  pursuits,  and  money  sufficient  for  all  ge-» 
nerous  purp^iet^  he  is  free  from  e vety  shadoMr  of  faiaml^ 
or  reproach. 

Since  huauy  tbOLj  be  ooDstdeted  either  to  inndeent  or 
blameabk^  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  preposterous 
opi^onsy  which  have  been  entertained  coBceming  it; 
^  whik  men  of  libertme  princii^s  bestow  praises  ev«n  an 
vicious  luxary^  and  r&pr^sent  it  as  highly  advantagecws 
to  sode^ ;  tfad  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  severe  monds 
blame  even  th^  most  ihnocenlt  luxury,  and  represent  it 
as  the  soturte  of  all  the  corruptions,  disorders^  and  fai> 
l^ons,  incid^t  to  civil  go^teraaaienl:.  We  shall  6ere  en* 
deavour  to  eorteet  both  these  extt^me^,  by  ptovii^^ 
Jirstf  that  the  Hges  of  refinemimt  are  both  tiie  happi-'' 
est  and  oiost  vktuous  i  ficonily^  tibat  wherever  hixa-i 
xy  ceases  to  be  iimocent,  it  alto  t^eases  to  be  beneficssl  \ 
and  wh^n  carried  a  de^ee  too  fror ^  is  a  quality  perni- 
cious though  perhaps  bot  &e  most  petniciousi  to  |)oli« 
deal  society* 

1*0  jMTove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  con&def  th^ 
effects  of  refinement  both  on  frivatt  and  on  ptfiUc  life* 
Human  bapfoness,  acccxrding  to  the  most  received  notions^ 
seems  to  con^st  in  tSiree  ingredients  i  action,  pleastire^ 
and  iad<4efloe  :  And  ^ough  these  ingredients  ought  to 
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^  mixed  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  par^ 
ticular  disposition  of  the  person ;  yet  no  one  ingredient 
can  be  entirely  wanting,  without  destrojring,  in  soaQie 
measure,  the  relish  of  the  whole  composition*     Indolence 
or  repose,  indeed,  seems  not  of  itself  to  contribute  much 
to  our  enjoyment ;  but,  like  sleep,  is  requisite  as  an  in-' 
dulgence  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  which  can- 
not support  an  uninterrupted  course  of  business  or  plea- 
!sure.     That  quick  march  of  -the  spirits,  which  takes  a 
man  firom  himself,  and  chiefly  gives  satisfaction,  does  in 
the  end  exhaust  the  mind,  and  requires  s(mie  intervals  of 
repose,  which,  though  agreeable  for  a  moment,  yet,  if 
prolonged,  beget  a  languor  and  lethargy,  that  destroy 
all  enjoyment.    Education,  custom,  and  example,  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  turning  the  mind  to  any  of  these 
pursuits ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that,  where  they  pro- 
mote a  relish  for  action  and  pleasure,  they  are  so  far  fa- 
vourable to  human  happiness.     In  times  when  industry 
and  the  arts  flourish,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual  occupa- 
tion, and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occupation  itself,  as 
well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fruit  of  their  la- 
bour.    The  mind  acquires  new  vigour;  enlmrges  its 
powers  and  faculties ;  and,  by  an  assiduity  in  honest  in- 
dustry, both  satisfies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which  conunonly  spring 
up,  when  nourished  by  ease  and  idleness.     Banish  those 
arts  from  society,  you  deprii^  men  both  of  action  and 
of  pleasure  ;  and  leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  tibeir 
place,  you  even  destroy  the  relish  of  indolence,  which, 
never  is  agreeable,  -but  when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and 
recruits  the  spirits,''^  exhausted  by  too  much  application 
and  fatigue. 

Anothca:  advantage  of  industry  and  of  tefinemenfs 
in  die  mechanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce 
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jomQ  refinements  in  the  liberal ;  nor  caa  one  be  carriei 
to  perfectioii,  without  being  accompanied,  in  some  dc- 
•greej^  with  the  other-  The  s^me  age  which  produces- 
great  philosophers  and  politicians,  renowned  generals  and 
poets,  usually  abounds  with  skilfid  weavers  and  ship- 
4i3rpeiiter5.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect,  that  a  piect 
jc{  woollen  cloth  will  be  wrought  to  perfection  in  a  na- 
•tlon  which  is  ignoraiait  of  astronomj^  or  where^  ethics  are 
xieglectedft  The  spirit  of  the  age  afiects  all  the  arts; 
snd  the  minds  of  meu  being  once  roused  frpm  their  It* 
iJiargj,  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  themselves  on 
sU  sides,  and  carry  iiiiprovements  into  every  art  and 
tdence*  Profound  ignorance  is  totally  bariished,  and 
men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  creatures,  to  think 
as  well  as  to  act,  to  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the  mind 
,fts  well  as  those  of  the  body, ; 

The  more  these  refined  arts  advance^  the  more  sociable 
'«en  become :  Nor  is  it  possible,  that,  when  enriched 
^th  science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  conversation, 
:tiiey  should  be  contented  to  remain  in  solitude,  or  Uve 
-vritb  their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant  manner,  which 
is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They 
•Aock  into  cities ;  I^ve  to  receive  and  communicate  know- 
ledge ;  to  shew  their  wit  or  their  breeding ;  their  taste 
in  conversation  or  livings  in  clothes  or  fomiture.  Cu- 
riosity allures  the  wise ;  vanity  the  foolish  i  and  pleasme 
both,  Particiilar  clubs  and  societies  are  ev;ery  where 
formed  r  Both  $cx&»  meet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  man- 
lier ;  and  the  tempers  of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour, 
refine  apace.  So  that,  beside  the  improvements  which 
they  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  liberal  .arts,  it  is 
impossible  but  they  must  feel  an  increase  pf  humanity, 
from  the  very  habit  of  conversing  together,  and  con- 
tributinc^  to  each  other's  pleasure   ai^d   entertainment. 
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Thu^  industry^  inowkdge,  and  humanity^  are  liaked  to- 
gether bj  aa  indissoluble  chain^  and  are  found,  from 
experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be  peculiar  to  the  more 
polished,  9Uid,  what  are  commonlj  denpmiuatedj  the 
more  iuxurious  ages* 

Nor  are  these  advantages  attended  with  disadvantages 
that  bear  anj  proportion  to  th^m.  The  more  men  refine 
jipon  ple^isure,  the  le3s  will  the j  indulge  in  excesses  of 
anj  kind  ;  because  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true 
pleasure  than  such  excesses.  One  maj  safely  affirm,  that 
the  Tartahs  are  pftener  guilty  of  beastly  gluttony,  when 
they  feast  on  their  dead  horses,  than  European  cour- 
tiers with  all  their  refinen^ents  of  cookery.  And  if  liber- 
tine love,  pr  even  infidelity  to  the  marriage-bed,  be  more 
frequent  in  polite  ages,  when  it  is  often  regarded  only 
as  a  piece  of  gallantry ;  drunkenness,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  much  less  common  :  A  vice  more  odious,  and  more 
pernicious,  both  to  mind  and  body.  And  in  this  mat- 
jter  I  would  appeal,  not  only  to  an  Ovid  or  a  Petro*. 
Nius,  but  to  a  Seiteca  or  a  Gato.  We  know,  that  CiE- 
SAR,  during  Catiline's  conspiracy,  being  necessitated 
to  put  into  C  ATo's  hands  a  billet-doux,  which  discovered 
an  intrigue  with  Servix.ia,  Cato'sowu  sister,  that  stern 
philosopher  threw  it  back  to  him  with  indignation ;  and, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath,  gave  him  the  appellation 
of  drunkard,  as  a  term  more  opprobrious  than  that  with 
whieh  be  could  more  justly  have  reproached  him. 

But  industry,  know^dge,  and  humanity^  are  not  ad- 
vantageous in  private  life  ^one ;  they  diffuse  their  bene- 
ficial infiuenee  on  the  public,  and  render  the  government 
as  great  and  flourishing  as  they  make  indivuals  happy 
and  prosperous*  The  increase  and  consumption  of  all 
the  commodities,  which  serve  to  the  ornament  ani  plea- 
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sure  of  life,  are  advantages  to  society ;  because,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  multiply  those  imiocent  gratiiicw- 
tions  to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  of  storehouse  of  la. 
houXy  which,  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may  be  turned  to 
the  public  service.  In  a  nation,  where  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  such  superfluities,  men  sink  into  indolence, 
lose  all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  are  useless  to  the  public, 
which  cannot  maintain  or  support  its  fleets  and  armies 
from  the  industry  of  such  slothful  members. 

The  boimds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are,  at 
present,  nearly  the  same  they  were  two  hundred  years 
ago  :  But  what  a  difference  is  there  in  the  power  and 
grandeur  of  those  kingdoms  ?  which  can  be  ascribed  to 
nothing  but  the  increase  of  art  smd  industry.  When 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded  Italt,  he  carried 
with  him  about  20,000  meii ;  yet  this  armament  so  ex- 
hausted  the  nation,  as  we  learn  &om  GurcciARDiN,  that 
for  some  years  it  was  not  able  to  make  so  great  an  eflTort. 
'The  late  king  of  France,  in  time  of  war,  kept  in  pay 
above  400,000  men  *  y  though  from  Mazarine's  death 
to  his  owUy  he  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  wars  that 
lasted  near  thirty  ycfars. 

This  industry  is  miich  promoted  by  the  knowle<%e 
inseparable  from  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as^  on  the 
other  ha'Ad,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make 
the  best  advantage  of  the  industry  of  its  subjects.  Laws, 
order^  police,  disctpline  }  these  can  never  be  carried  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  before  humaft  reason  has  refined 
Itself  by  exercise,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more  vul- 
gar arts,  at  least,  of*  commerce  and  manufacture.  Can 
we  expect  that  a  government  will  be  well-modelled  by 
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b  people,  who  know  not  how  t6  make  a  spimung  wheels 
«r  to  employ  a  loom  to  advantage  i  Not  td  mention^ 
that  all  ignorant  ages  are  infested  liHtb  superstitioni 
which  throws  the  gbvenhhent  off  its  bias,  and  dii^turbs 
men  in  the  pursuit  of  their  interest  and  happiness. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  df  gdvernttttot  naturally  begetii 
iouldnessi  and  moderation;  b  j  irist^cting  nietf  id  the  ad- 
vantages of  humanie  maxims  above  H^onr  and  severity; 
Which  drive  stsbjects  intb  rebellion^  andniake  the  return 
to  submission  impracti<;able^  by  cutting  off  sdl  hopes  of 
pardon:  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  tofietied  as  tveB 
as  their  knowledge  imptdvedi'this  hilniamty  Spears  still 
more  conspicuous^  and  is  the  chief  eharacteristic  which 
distinguishes  a  civilized  age  from  tiine^  of  barbsirity  aad 
igntfrance.  Factions  are  then  less  inveterate;  revolutioni^ 
less  triigical^  authority  less  severe^  ind  seditidns  less  fre«- 
quent.  Even  foreign  wars  abate  of  their  cruelty ;  and 
after  the  field  6f  battle^  where  honour  and  interest  steel 
men  against  coxbpassion  as  well  as  fear;  the  combatantsr 
divert  thdmsel^es  of  the  brute;  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  We  fear;  that  men;  by  losing  their  ferocity; 
will  lose  their  martial  spirit;  dr  become  less  undaunted 
and  vigordus  in  defence  of  their  cduntry  or  their  liberty; 
The  ilrts  havd  tko  iach  effbct  in  enervating  either  the 
mind  or  body.  Oil  the  Contrsiryy  industry;  their  insepa-^ 
rable  attendant;  adds  n^w  force  to  both;  And  if  anger; 
Which  is  said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  Courage^  lose^  some- 
what  of  its  alsperity;  by  politeness  and  refinement  ;  a 
sente  of  honour;  which  is  a  stronger^  mote  constant;  aind 
more  governable  prineiple;  acquires  fresh  vigour  by  thai 
elevation  of  genius  which  airises  from  knowledge  and  a 
good  education*  Add  to  this;  that  courage  can  neither 
have  any  duration;  nor  be  of  any  use^  when  not  aecom* 
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yanied  with  £scipliafe  and  nukrdal  skill,  wUdt  are  sA^ 
4om  found  among  a  barWoos  people.  The  ancieatt 
reniarked^  that  Datames  was  the  only  barbarian  that 
ever  knew  the  art  of  war<.  And  PrREHuSy  seeing  the 
Romans  marshal  &dr  army  with  some  art  and  skilly 
said  with  anrprise.  These  hariarianshavt  nothing  harha^ 
rous  in  their  discipline!  It  is  observable,  that,  as  the  old 
fLoukint^hj  itppljing  tbemsdires  soielj  to  war^  wens  al- 
most the  onl  J  nnciviJixed  people  that  ever  possessed  rxsa^ 
Ktarj  discipline  ;  sd  the  modern  Italians  are  die  aAj 
civilized  people,  aiitong  Euitdl^BAKS,  thstt  ^rer  Wanted 
moorage  and  a  martial  spirit.  Those  who  wonldascribc 
4^is  tSeaaaaoij  <tf  die  Italians  to  thteir  luxmj,  or  poi* 
litcfness,  (If  applicati<m  to  the  arts^  need  bnt  consider  the 
Fr£kch  and  English,  whose  bravery  is  as  uncontesU 
able,  as  their  love  for  the  arts,  and  their  assiAii^  in 
eommer<:e.  The  Italian  historians  gi^  us  a  more 
salSsfactory  reason  for  tl»s  degeneracy  of  their  coontfy- 
men.  They  show  us  bo^  the  sword  was  dropped  at 
once  by  all  the  Italian  sovereigns ;  while  the  Vene- 
tian aristooracy  wa$  jealous  of  its  subjects,  t3ie  Flo* 
RKNTn^E  demoara«y  apj^od  itself  entirely  to  coi^D^erce ; 
lS(.OME  was  governed  by  priests^and  Naples  by  woiten. 
tVar  then  bteame  the  business  of  solcfiers  of  fortttie, 
who  spared  one  another,  ai&d,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  ^orld,  could  engage  a  whole;  day  in  what  they 
called  a  battle,  and  return  at  night  to  their  camp,  widr^ 
ont  the  least  bloodshed. 

What  h^s  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  dedaim 
against  refinenlient  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  anci«it 
iloitfE,  which,  joining  to^its  poverty  and  rusticity  vir« 
tue  and  public  spirit^  rose  to  such  a  surprising  height  df 
grandeur  and  liberty ;  but,  having  learned  from  its  con- 
quered  provinces  the  Asiatic  luxury,  fell  into  every 
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kind  of  corruption  ;  whence  arose  sedition  ani  civil 
wars,  attended  at  last  with  the  total. loss  of  liberty.  All 
thp  Latin  classics,  whom  we  peruse  in  our  infancjr^ 
«rf  full  of  these  sentiments,  an4  universally  ascribe  the 
min  of  tbeif  state  fo  the  arts  and  riches  imported  from 
^^e  East :  Insomuch  that  Sallust  represents  a  taste  for 
painting  as  a  vice,  no  less  than  lewdi^ss  and  drinking. 
And  90  popular  were  these  sentimentS|  during  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic,  that  this  author  abounds  in  praises 
of  the  old  rigid  Roij^an  virtue,  though  himself  the 
most  egregious  instance  of  modem  luxury  and  corrupt 
lion  ;  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  G{lscian  eloqfience, 
though  the  most  elegant  writer  in  the  world  ,  nay,  em* 
j>loys  preposterous  digressions  and  declamations  to  this 
|>urpose,  though  a  model  of  taste  and  correctness. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  these  writers  mis*> 
fook  the  cause  of  the  disorder^  in  the  Roman  state,  and 
ascribed  to  luxury  and  the  arts,  what  really  proceeded 
from  an  ill-modelled  government,  and  the  vinlimited  ex- 
tent of  conquests.  Refinement  on  the  pleasures  and 
conveniencies  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget 
venality  and  corruption.  The  y^ue  which  all  men  put 
upon  any  particular  pleasure,  depends  on  co^psvrison 
and  experience  ;  nor  is  a  porter  less  greedy  of  t^ioney, 
which  he  spends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier, 
who  purchases  champaign  and  ortolans.  Riches  are 
valuable  at  all  times,  and  to  all  men  9  because  they  al- 
ways purchase  pleasures,  such  as  men  are  accustomed  to 
and  desire  ;  Nor  can  any  thing  restrain  or  regulate  the 
iove  of  money,  but  a  sense  of  honour  and  virtue ;  which, 
if  it  be  not  nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally 
abound  most  in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement. 

Of  all  European  kingdoms  Poland  seems  the  most 
Aefipctive  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  mechanical 
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as  wefl  as  liberal ;.  yet  it  is  there  that  venality  and  coi:^ 
ruption  do  most  prevail.  The  nobles  seem  to  have  pre^ 
served  tkeir  crpwn  elective  for  no  other  purpose,  than 
iregularlj  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  is  almost 
the  only  species  pf  qpmnierjpe  with  which  that  people 
are  acquainted. 

The  liberties  of  England,  so  far  from  decayiiig  since 
the  improvements  in  the  arts,  have  never  flourisTied  so 
much  as  during  that  period.  And  though  corruption 
may  seem  to  increase  of  late  years  ;  this  is  chiefly  to  bq 
ascribed  to  our  estjiblished  liberty,  when  our  princes 
have  found  the  impossibility  of  governing  without  par.- 
liaments,  or  of  terrifying  parliaments  by  the  phantom 
of  prerogative.  Not  to  mention,  that  this  corruption  or 
venality  "prevails  much  more  among  the  electors  thau 
the  elected  ;  and  therefore  cannot  justly  be  ascribed  to 
any  refinements  in  luxury. 

If  we  consider  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  shall 
find,  that  a  progress  in  the  arts  is  rather  favourable  to 
liberty,  and  has  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve,  if  not 
produce  a  free  govertunent.  In  rude  unpolished  nations, 
where  the  arts  are  neglected,  all  labour  is  bestowed  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  grpund  ;  and  the  whole  society 
is  divided  into  two  classes,  proprietors  of  land,  and 
their  vassals  or  tenants.  The  latter  are  necessarily  de- 
pendent,  and  fitted  for  slavery  and  subjection ;  espe- 
cially  where  they  possess  np  riches,  and  are  not  valued 
for  their  knowledge  in  agriculture  ;  as  must  always  b^ 
the  case  where  the  s^rts  are  neglected.  The  former  na- 
turally  erect  themselves  into  petty  tyrants ;  and  must 
pther  submit  to  an  absolute  master,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order ;  or  if  they  will  preserve  their  indepen- 
dency,  like  the  ancient  barons,  they  must  fall  into  feuds 
gnd  contests  ampng   themselves,  and  throw  the  ^hofe} 
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^cietj  Into  such  confusion^  as  is  perhaps  worse  than 
the  most  despotic  government.  But  where  luxury  nou- 
rishes commerce  and  industry,  the  peasants,  by  a  pro- 
per cultivation  of  the  land,  become  rich  and  indepen-* 
dent :  while  the  tradesmen  and  merchants  acquire  a 
share  of  the  property,  and  draw  authority  .and  consi- 
deration to  that  middling  rank  of  men,  who  are  the  best 
and  firmest  basis  of  public  liberty.  These  submit  not 
to  slavery,  like  the  peasants,  from  poverty  and  mean- 
ness  of  spirit ;  and  having  no  hopes  of  tyrannizing  over 
others,  like  the  barons,  they  are  ^ot  tempted,  for  the 
sake  of  that  gratification,  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
their  sovereign.  They  covet  equal  laws,  which  may 
secure  their  property,  and  preserve  them  from  mo- 
narchical, as  well  as  aristocratical  tyranny. 

The  lower  house  is  the  support  of  our  popular  go- 
vernment ;  and  all  the  world  acknowledges,  that  it  owed 
its  chief  influence  and  consideration  to  the  increase  of 
commerce,  which  threw  such  a  balance  of  property  into 
the  hands  of  the  conamons.  How  inconsistent,  then,  is 
it  to  blame  so  violently  a  refinement  in  the  arts,  and  to 
represent  it  as  the  bane  of  liberty  and  public  spirit ! 

To  declaim  against  present  tinies,  and  magnify  the 
virtue  of  remote  ancestors,  is  a  propensity  almost  inhe- 
rent in  human  nature  :  And  as  the  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  civilized  ages  alone  are  transmitted  to  posteri- 
ty, hence  it  is  that  we  meet  with  so  many  severe  judge- 
ments pronounced  against  luxury,  and  even  science ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  at  present  we  give  so  ready  an  as- 
sent to  them.  But  the  fallacy  Is  easily  perceived,  by 
comparing  different  nations  that  are  contemporaries ; 
where  we  both  judge  more  impartially,  and  can  better 
set  in  opposition  those  manners,  with  which  wc  are 
sjifficiently  acquainted.      Treachery  and  cruelty,  th^ 
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most  |>extuci6u»  and  most  6diouS  of  all  trices,  JSf6i!h  ^e^ 
duliar  to  uncivilized  ^ges  ;  and,  by  the  refined  Greeks 
and  RoMAKS,  were  ascribed  Xb  all  the  barbarous  na* 
tionA  which  surrounded  them.  They  «^gfct  justly, 
therefore,  have  presumed,  that  their  own  ancestars^  so 
highly  celebrated,  possessed  mi  greater  Virtue,  and  were: 
as  much  inferior  to  their  posterity  in  honour  and  hu-i 
manity,  as  In  taste  and  science.  An  ancient  F&ai^k  of 
Saxon  may  be  highly  extolled :  But  \  believe  crety 
man  would  think  his  life  or  fortune  much  less  secure  in 
the  hand&  of  a  Moor  or  Tartar*  thau  those  pf  a 
French  or  £N<Jti$H  gentleman,  the  rank  of  men  tV 
V  most  civilized  in  the  most  civilized  nations* 

We  come  now  to  the  second  position  which  we  pro- 
posed to  illustrate,  to  wit,  that,  as  innocent  luxury,  6;r  a 
refinement  in  the  ^ts  and  conveniencies  of  life,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public ;  so  wherever  luxury  ceases  to 
be  innocent,  it  also  ceases  to  be  beneficial ;  and  when 
carried  a  degree  farther,  beginsr  to  be  a  quality  p?ri 
nicious,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  most  pernicious^  h 
political  society.  '  '  "       ^ 

Let  us  consider  whftt  vft  call  vicioiis  luxury.  Nd 
gratification,  however  Sensual,  can  of  itself  be  esteem^cf 
vicious.  A  gratification  is  only  tficiousr;  wlien  it  ci- 
grosses  all  a  man's  cxpence,  and  leaVfeSHo  iBility  fof' 
such  acts  of  duty  and  generosity  as  are  required  %  his 
situation  and  fortune.  Supfpose  that  he  correct  thd'vicc, 
and  employ  part  of  his  expence  in  the  education  of  his 
childten,  in  the  support  of  his  friends,  afcd  in  felifcviflg' 
the  poor  ;  would  any  prejudice  result  to  society  ?  OA 
the  contrary,  the  same  consumption  would  arise ;  and 
that  labour,  which,  at  present,  is  employed  only  in  pro^? 
ducihg  a  slender,  gratification  to  one  man,  would  rfelievi 
the  necessitous,  ghd  bestow  satisfaction  on  h\mdreds« 
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The  same  care  smd  toil  that  ipse  a  dish  pf  peaftal 
ChuisTMAS^  Wcmld  giyfe  bread  to  a  whole  fbmilj  da^. 
ring  six  nlonths.  To  say,  that^  without  a  vidous  hiXA 
lirjTy  the  labour  would  not  bavi  been  employed  a^  al^ 
h  onlj  to  say,  that  there  i^  som^  othex  defect  in  hutnaiil 
nature,  such  as  indolence,  selfishness,  inattention  to 
l»thers,  for  which  luxury^  in  soiui^  measure,  proyidei^  a 
temedy  ;  as  oiie  poison  may  be  an  antidote  to  aiiother^ 
But  virtue,  like  wholesome  fqod^  is  better  than  poison% 
however  corrected* 

Suppose  the  same  number  of  meii^  that  are  at  present 
in  Great  Bkitain,  with  the  same  soil  and  climate  -,  I 
^k,  Is  it  not  possible  for  them  to  be  happier^l  by  the. 
most  perfect  way  of  life  that  can  be  imagined,  and  by 
the  greatest  reformation  that  Omnipotence  itself  could 
work  in  their  temper  and  disposition  ?  To  assert/  that 
they  cannot,  appears  evidently  ridiculous.  As  the 
land  is  able  to  maintain  mote  than  all  its  present  inha* 
bitants,  they  could  never,  in  such  a  UxoriAN  state,  fed. 
any  other  ills  than  those  which  arise  from  l)odily  sick^^ 
ne^s :  and  thejte  are  not  the  half  of  human  miseries«r 
All  other  ills  spring  from  some  vice,  either  in  ourselves 
ot  others ;  and  evtp.  many  of  our  diseases  proceed  fronir. 
the  samte  origin «  Kemove  the  vices,  and  the  ills  fol« 
low.  Yt)U  must  only  take  care  to  remove  all  the  vices* 
If  you  temove  part,  you  t&ay  render  the  matter  worse, 
By  banishing  vicious  hixuty,  with6ut  curing,  sloth  and 
an  ^ndiffetence  to  others,  you  only  diminish  industry 
^  thq  state,  and  add  nothing  td  mens  charity  or  theit 
^^nerosity.  Let  us,  therefore,  rest  contented  with  as* 
serting,  that  two  opposite  vices  in  a  state  may  be  more 
advantageous  than  either. of  them  alone ;  but  let  us 
lievcx  pronounce  vice  in  itself  advantageous.  Is  it  not 
very  inconsistent  for  an  author  to  assert  iii  one  pag^ 
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that  moral  distinctions  are  inventions  of  politicians  for 
public  interest ;  and  in  the  next  page  maintain,  that 
vice  is  advantageous  to  the  public  *  ?  And  indeed  it 
seems,  upon  anj  system  of  morality,  little  less  than  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  to  talk  of  a  vice,  which  is  in  ge« 
neral  beneficial  to  society. 

I  thought  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
some  light  to  a  philosophical  question,  which  has  been 
nmch  disputed  in  England,  I  call  it  a  pbiios<fhical 
question,  not  apolitical  one.  For  whatever  may  be  the 
Consequence  of  sucl^  a  miraculous  ^ansfprmation  of 
mankind,  as  would  endow  them  with  ^very  species  of 
virtue,  and  free  them  &om  every  species  of  vice  ;  this 
concerns  not  the  magistrate^  who  ain^s  only  at  possibi- 
lities. He  cannot  (jure  ^ery  vice  by  substituting  a 
virtue  in  its  place^  Very  pften  be  can  only  cure  one 
vice  by  another  \  and  in  that  case,  he  pught  to  prefer 
what  is  lea^t  pernicious  to  society.  Luxury,  when  ex- 
cessive, is  the  source  of  many  ills ;  but  is  in  general 
preferable  to  sloth  and  idleness^  which  would  com- 
monly succeed  in  its  place,  and  are  more  hurtful  both 
to  private  persons  and  to  the  public.  When  sloth 
reigns,  a  mean  uncultivated  way  of  life  prevails 
amongst  individuals,  without  society,  without  enjoy- 
ment. And  if  the  sovereign,  in  such  a  situation,  de- 
^jnands  the  service  of  his  subjects,  the  labour  of  the 
state  suffices  only  to  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life  to 
the  labourers,  and  can  afford  nothing  to  those  who  2x9 
employed  in  the  public  service. 


f  Fable  of  the  Bejes. 
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OF  MONEY. 


Money  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the  subjects 
of  commerce ;  but  only  the  instrument  which  men  have 
agreed  upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  one  commo- 
dity for  another.  It  is  none  of  the  wheels  of  trade :  It 
is  the  oil  which  renders  the  motion  of  the  wheels  more 
smooth  and  easy.  If  we  consider*  any  one  kingdom  by 
itself,  it  is  evident,  that  the  greater  or  less  plenty  of 
money  is  of  no  consequence  ;  since  the  prices  of  com» 
modities  are  always  proportioned  to  the  plenty  of  mo- 
ney, and  a  crown  in  Harry  VII. -s  time  served  the 
same  purpose  as  a  poimd  does  at  present.  It  is  only  the 
public  which  draws  any  advantage  from  the  greater  plen- 
ty of  money  ;  and  that  only  in  its  wars  and  negociations 
with  foreign  states.  And  this  is  the  rieason  why  all 
rich  and  trading  countries,  from  Carthage  to  Great 
Britaik  and  Holland,  have  employed  mercenary 
<roops,  which  they  hired  from  their  poorer  neighbours. 
Were  they  to  make  use  of  their  native  subjects,  they 
would  find  less  advantage  from  their  superior  riches^ 
and  from  their  great  plenty  of  gold  and  silver ;  since  the 
J9J  of  all  Aeir  servants  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
public  opulence.  Our  small  army  of  20,000  men  is 
m^taintd  at  as  great  expence  as  a  French  army  twice 
9f  numerous.    The  English  fleets  during  the  late  war, 
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required  as  much  m^xiej  to  support  it  a3  all  the  RoMAir 
legions,  which  kc^t  Hbt  whole  world  in  subjection^  du- 
nag  the  time  of  the  emperors*. 

The  great  number  of  peojde,  and  their  greater  indus- 
fry,  are  serviceahle  in  all  cases  ^  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  private  and  in  public,  ,  But  the  greater  plenty  of  mo- 
ney i^  very  limited  in  its  use,  and  may  even  sometimes 
be  a  loss  to  a  nation  in  its  commerce  with  foreigners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in 
liuman  affairs^  which  checks  the  growth  of  trade  an4 
riches^  aa4  hinder^  them  from  b^ing  confined  entirely 
to  one  pe(^Iet  a^  9Ught  naturally  at  first  be  dreaded 
from  the  advantage  pf  an  established  commerce.  Where 
one  nation  has  gotten  the  start  of  another  in  trade,  i|  i) 
very  difficult  for  the  latter  to  regain  ^he  ground  it  has 
lost ;  because  of  th^  superior  industxy  and  skill  of  the 
former,  and  the  greater  stocks^  pf  which  i^s  merchants 
are  po^sessed^  and  wbi^h  enable  them  to  tr^  on  so  much 
smaller  profits^ '  But  these  advantages  are  compensated, 
in  some  naeasure,  by  the  low  pricQ  ^  labour  in  every  na- 
tion which  has  not  an  extensive  ^mmerce,  and  does  no^ 
much  abound  in  gold  and  silver.  M anufactuxes,  there- 
fore^ gradually  shift  their  places,  leaving  those  countries 
^d  provinces  which  they  have  already  enriched^  and  dy- 
ing to  others,  whithef  they  are  allured  by  the  cheapness 
of  provisions  and  labour ;  till  they  have  enriched  these 
also,  ahd  are  again  banished  by  the  same  causes.  And, 
in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  deamess  of  every' 
thing,  from  plenty  of  mon%y,  is  a  disadvantage,  whicl^ 
attends  an  established  commerce,  and  sefts  bounds  to  it 
in  every  bountry,  by  enabling  the  poorer  states  to  uoder^ 
sel  the  richer  in  all  foreign  makets. 

♦  Scr  NOtfe  [P.] 
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Hus  19^  laade  iM  eniertw  a  4o)9l^t  wwc^fU&im  ifm 

W&eSt  ^Sianis  wad  paftt^'Oyidu,  wbkib  49?  ii»  gWfiiiKjr 
«»d  laW^r  tbmild  bocoinc  d^mr  lij  1^  U)firQ»9ff  rflndi 

ill  ^  wiato.  It  ii  eompemmi  hj  ifa^  id^w^ygei 
v^i^  ^  rs9^  &ap»  tbe  p(»a«s9i0Pi  <0f  4)»f  |«P(ncim 
fijNAls^  iml  69^  wcj j;}3i  '6i^<:li  ik^  ^w  iA«  Batim  ift  si) 

and  which  any  great  di»?n#fr  in  the  m^  ii^iU  fetoop  If 
W»Ai9£«    Thiers  «re^  it  is  tTV»,  i^amj  peo^  in  ^prj 

ptpcr  with  good  sietwty  5  le  beipg  pf  j^^ 
ted  iDOfe  9a&  irostodj.  If  th^jp^li^  provide iH)l^%i»l^ 
pirate  bankers  will  take  adrantdfe  of^mwesm^lmmi 
OS  ft«  goldsimths  JSormerlj  did  m  Ix>ypoir,  ^  a;  the 
iiiikers  do  at  present  in  DvBhtv  :  Aj^d  lh>er«&fe  it  |s 
iMHter^  it  9)>j  he  tboqglit^  thtit  a  p^hli^  eoflnpwj  i3)^p^ 
^7  the  licnefit  of  that  pj^jer-ctrcdit,  vfhick  fiw^j^  w3i 
)»ve  place  iia  evserjr  opulent  kingdom^  But  to  «3di^iooi«: 
^zttfieiaU/ 1;0  tnoiMae  9»ch  %  cvfidit,caan«Mrhe  At  ii^ 
tcceatof  aiQrtcadisgnati(m;  but  must l^fliheni  under  dis- 
adrantagesy  bjr  iiierea^pgaaonejbcfocul  itsnaSuxalpco- 
t'^tion  to  laboor  and  commoAiiifs,  aod  l]9«reby  hca^^t- 
«Quig  their  price  to  the  necdbaot  and  sotaBofuctuoer^ 
'A^  iir  ihis  YieWy  it  annst  be  allowed*  th^t  np  bank 
<2<»dd  be  iaore  adrantagenns,  tibspi  ap^h  aisne  as  locked 
^P  ^  die  money  it  received  %  and  never  augnuented  tb^ 


^  Tbii  ii  diAcace  with  the  bsak  4ii  AtdMtzaajas, 
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eircujaling  coin,  as  is  usual,  bj  retoming  part  of  its 
trciasiire  into  commerce.  A  public  bank,  by  this  expe^ 
dient,  liiight  cut  off  much  of  the  dealings  of  private 
bankers  and  mone j-jobbers  ;  and  though  the  state  bore 
the  charge  of  salaries  to  the  directors  and  tellers  of  thi^ 
bank  (for,  according  to  the  preceding  supposition,  it 
would  have  no  profit  from  its  dealings),  the  national  ad« 
vantage,  xvsultiiig  from  the  low  price  of  labour  and  the 
destruction  of  paper^^credit,  would  be  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation. Not  to  mention^  that  so  large  ft  sum,  lying 
ready  at  commsmd^  wbtild  b6  a  convenience  in  times  of 
great  public  danger-and  distress ;  and  what  part  of  it  was 
used  noight  be  replaced  at  leisure,  when  ftkct  and  tran^ 
quilli^  was  restored  t6  the  nation. 

But  of  this  suject  of  paper'^credit  we*  shall  treat  more 
largely  hereafter.  And  I  shall  finish  this  estoy  on  mo^ 
ney^  by  proposing  and  crxplaining  two  observation^, 
whidh  indy^  perhaps^  serve  to  employ  the  thoughts  dt 
our  speculative  politicians. 

It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of  Ajiacrarsis  *  the 
Scythian,  who  had  never  sefen  money  in  his  own  cotin- 
try,  that  gold  and  silver  seemed  to  him  of  no  use  to  the 
Greeks,  but  to  assist  them  in  numeration  and  arithme- 
tic. It  Is  indeed  evident,  that  money  is  nothing  but  the 
representation  of  labour  and  commodities,  and  serves 
only  as  a  method  of  rating  or  estiniating  them«  Wher^ 
coin  is  in  greater  plenty ;  as  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is 
required  to  represent  the  same  quaoitity  of  goods ;  it  can 
have  no  effect,  either  good  or  bad,^  taking  a  nation  withm 
itself ;  any  more  tjhain  it  would  make  an  alte:^s|tion  on  a^ 
[  mercjiant's  booksj  <  if^  instead  of  the  Arabian  method 
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o£  notation^  which  requires  few  characters,  he  should 
make  use  of  the  Roman,  which  requires  a  great  manjr. 
Nay,  the  greater  quantity  of  money,  like  the  R6MAK 
characters,  is  rather  inconvenient,  and  requires  greater 
trouble  both  to  keep  and  transport  it.  But  notwith- 
standing this  conclusion,  which  must  be  allowed  just,  it 
is  certaifi,  that,  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  Ame- 
rica, industry  has  increased  in  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, except  in  the  possessors  of  those  mines ;  and  this 
may  justly  be  ascribed,  amongst  other  reasons,  to  the  in- 
crease of  gold  and  silver.  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in 
every  kingdom,  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in 
greater  abundance  than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  a 
new  face :  labour  and  industry  gain  life  ;  the  merchant 
becomes  more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more  dili- 
gent and  skilful,  and  even  the  farmer  follows  his  plough 
with  greater  alacrity  and  attention.  This  is  not  easily 
to  be  acounted  for,  if  we  consider  only  the  influence 
which  a  greater  abundance  of  coin  has  in  the  kingdom 
itself,  by  heightening  the  price  of  commodities,  and  ob- 
liging every  one  to  pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little 
yellow  or  white  pieces  f6r  every  thing  he  purchases. 
And  as  to  foreign  trade,  it  appears,  that  great  plenty  of 
jnonej  is  rather  disadvantageous^  by  raising  the  price  of 
every  kind  of  labour. 

To  accoimt,  then,  fot  this  pl^nomenon,  we  must  con- 
sider, that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver, 
yet  it  follows  not  immediately  upon  that  increase ;  but 
some  time  is  required  before  the  money  circulates 
through  the  whole  state,  and  makes  its  effect  be  felt  on 
all  ranks  of  people.  At  first,  no  alteration  is  perceived ; 
by  degrees  the  price  rises,  first  of  one  conmiodity,  then 
of  another  -,  till  the  whole  at  last  reaches  a  just  propor- 
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lioa  vntii  iHe  now  qusntltjr  of  specie  vrhicb  lA  in  tlie 
ldaigdpsi»    Ja  my  opinion^  it  is  oixlj  i^,thi&  iat^pral  or 
fdtenyifidiatf!  situation^  between  the  ^cgi|[^tionof  znonejr 
9Qd  pse  of  prfce^  that  the  inqreasi^g  quantity  of  gold 
mi  $ilv^r  19  favQUTAhle  tp  industry*    Wheit  ^7  quan<t 
^t^  of  inoney  Is  J^i|por|e(l  ii^tp  a  nation,  it  is  no^  zt  Gxst 
iS^per^ed  ixitQin^nj  hanjs;  but  is  confined  tp  ;the  cofiers 
fif  |t  few  persons^  who  in^^ne4i2t€i7  seek  to  ^jioy  it  tp 
Ulysinf^e*    Here  are  a  set  of  manufacturers  or  meri.- 
ciia^t^y  WP  shiJI  suppose,  who  have  received  retuj:ns  of 
goU  sa({  silver  for  goods  which  thej  sent  to  CabiZit 
l£h^  9xe  thereby  enabled  to  employ  more  work^len  than 
£>lfitierl79  who  never  dream  of  demanding  higher  wages, 
lut  are  gigd  of  empIoTment  from  such  good  paymasters. 
J|f  workmeii  beco^De  scarce,  the  manufacturer  gives  high*- 
€r  wages^  but  at  Srst  requires  an  increase  of  labour ;  aucj 
this  is  t^illingly  submitted  to  by  the  artizan,  who  ca? 
ffOfw  e?t  and  drinl^  better,  to  i^ompensate  his  additional 
IdII  and  fatigue*    He  carries  his  money  to  market^  where 
ie  fods  every  thing  at  the  ^s^sne  price  as  formerly,  but 
tetums  with  greater  quantity^  and  of  better  kinds,  for 
&e  use  of  his  family*    The  farmer  and  gardener,  find- 
sag  that  all^  their  con^modities  are  taken  off,  apply  them* 
selves  with  alacrity  to  the  raising  more ;  and  at  the  same 
tniie  can  afibrd  to  take  better  suid  more  clothes  froi^ 
their  tradesmen,  whose  price  is  the  same  as  fppnerly, 
jmd  their  industry  only  whetted  by  so  much  new  gain. 
It  is  easy  to  tsme,  the  nioney  in  its  progress  through  the 
whole  commonwealth;  where  we  shall  find^  that  it  must 
first  quicken  the  diligence  of  every  individuad,  before  it 
increase  the  price  of  labour* 

And  that  the  specie  may  increase  to  a  considerable 
pitch,  before  it  have  this  latter  effect,  appears,  amongst 
*ther  instances^  frotfl  the  frequent  operat'oas  of  th^ 
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French  king  on  the  *  money ;  where  it  was  always 
found,  that  the  augmenting  of  the  numerary  value  did 
not  produce  a  proportional  rise  of  the  prices,  at  least 
for  some  time.  In  the  last  year  of  Louis  XIV.  money 
was  raised  three-sevenths,  but  prices  augmented  only 
one.  Com  in  France  is  now  sold  at  the  same  price,  or 
for  the  same  number  of  livres,  it  was  in  1683  ;  though 
silver  was  then  at  30  livres  the  mark,  and  is  now  at 
50  *.  Not  to  mention  the  great  addition  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  may  have  come  into  that  kingdom  since 
the  former  period. 

From  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  we  may  conclude^  • 
that  it  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence,  with  regard  to 
the  domestic  happiness  of  a  state,  whether  money  be  in 
a  greater  or  less  quantity.  The  good  policy  of  the  ma- 
gistrate consists  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  still  in- 
creasing ;  because,  by  that  means,  he  keeps  alive  a  spi- 
rit of  industry  in  the  nation,  and  increases  the  stock  of 
labour,  in  which  consists  all  real  power  and  riches.  A 
nation,  whose  money  decreases,  is  actually  at  that  time 
weaker  and  more  miserable  than  another  nation  which 
possesses  no  more  money,  but  is  on  the  increasing  hand. 
This  will  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  consider  that  the 
alterations  in  the  quantity  of  money,  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  are  not  immediately  attended  with  propor- 
tionable alterations  in  the  price  of  commodities.  There  is 
always  an  interval  before  matters  be  adjusted  to  their 
Jiew  situation  ;  and  this  interval  i3  as  pernicious  to  in- 
dustry, when  gold  and  silver  are  diminishing,  as  it  is  ad- 
vantageous when  these  metals  are  increasing.  The 
workman  has  not  the  same  employment  from  the  manu« 
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lactiirer  and  merchant ;  though  he  pays  the  same  pricr 
for  every,  thing  in  &e  market.  The  farmer  cannot  dis- 
pose of  his  corv  and  cattle^  though  he  must  pay  the  sa^e 
ttnt  to  his  landlord.  The  poverfty^  and  h^ggary^  attd 
slothy  which  must  ensue^  are  easily  foreseen. 

IL  The  second  observation  whidi  I  proposed  to  make 
ixrith  regaji^  to  mon^,.  may  be  ea^lained  after  the  SoU 
lowing  manner :  There  are  some  kingdoms,  and  many 
proviilees  in  £u]U)^£^(aQdalIof  them  were  once  in  the 
same  ccNidition)^  where  money  is  so  scarce^&at  the  land- 
lord can  gel  none  at  ^31  front  his  tenants^  bixt  is  obliged 
to  take  his  rent  in  kind,  and  either  to  consume  it  himself^ 
o^  transport  it  ta places  where  he  may  find  a  market.  In 
those  countries^  the  pmce  can  levy  few  or  no  taxec  (mt 
in  the  same  mourner ;  and  as  he  will  receiT«  smaJH  benefit 
from  impositions.  Sapaidyit  is  evidentthat  such  akiifgdom 
has  little  &rce  even  at  home,  and  cannot  mmntain^  fleets 
and  annies  to  the  same  extent  as  if  ev^ry  paa^  of  it  a- 
Ibounded  in  gold  and  silver.  Th^e  h  surely  a.  greatisr  dis« 
proportion  betvT^ieen  the  force  of  GrERMA;irT,  at  present^ 
and  what  it  was  three  centuries  ago  %  than  there  is  in  its 
industry,:  people,  and  manufactures.'  The  AustRiAK 
dominions  in  the  eznpire  are  in  general  well  peopledand 
well  cultivated^  and  are  of  great  extent,  but  have  not 
a  propcMTtibnable  weight  in  the-  balance  of  EukoFE ; 
proceeding,  as  is  Cbnunonly  supposed,  from  the  scarcity 
df  mqney.  How  do  all  these  facts  agree  with  thatprinci- 
ple  of  reason,  that  the  quantity  of  goM  and  silver  is  in  it* 
self  altogether  indifieitot  ?  Accordkig  to  that  principle, 
wherever  a  sovereign  has  numbers  of  subjects,*  and  these 


^ • — 

*  Tkc  Iciftltfnsr  gave  to  the  Empetor  Maximilian  the  nickname  of 
Pocci*DANAin.  None  of  the  enterprlzes  if  diat  prince  evet'  mcceed- 
ed,  for  waot  of  mone^. 
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bavd  plenty  of  coifimoditleB^he  should  6f  course  1>e  gteat 
and  poweifii]^  and-  they  rich  axidhapgy^  indbpendfint  o£ 
the  greater  or  lesser  abmidance  of  the  precious  a^etals* 
These  admit  of  divisions  and  fiuhdivisioiis  to  a  great  ex-' 
tent  ^  and  where  the  ^^eoc&r  might  become  so  siuall  as  tQ 
be  in  dasget  of  being  lo9t^  it  i^easy  to  mix  tfa^  gold  or 
sihrer  with  a  baaer  metal,  np  is  practised  in  lome  e6un- 
tries  of  £uifcoJP£^  and  by  that  meam  raise  the  pieces  to  a 
bulk  more  sensible  and  com^enient.  They  still  serve  the 
same  purposes  of  exch^ge,  whatever  their  number 
may  be>  or  whatever  colour  they  may  ibe  supposed^  toi 
have^ 

To  these  difiicuitiea  I  answer^  fhat  thd.  effect^  hem 
mpposed  to  flow  from  scarcity  o£  moneys  really  arises 
from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  ;  and 
that  we  mistake,  as  is  too  usual,  a  collateral  effect  for  a 
causoi  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent  y  but  it  re-« 
quires  some  thought  and  reflection  to  discover  the  prin«» 
ciples  by  which  we  can  reeoneile^  r^easdn  to  experUnctm 

It  seems  a  maxim  almost  self-^eridcnt^  that  the  prices 
of  every  thin^  depend  on  the  proiportion  between  oom-* 
modities  and  money,  and  that  any  consideralyle  alteram 
tion  on. either  has  the  same  effect^  either  of  heightening 
or  lowering  the  price<  Increase  the  commodities,  they 
become  cheaper  5  increase  the  moneys  they  rise  in  their 
Value.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  of  thd 
former,  and  that  of  the  latter^  h4ve  contrary  tenden* 
cies, 

It  is  ais6  evidient,  that  tb6  prices  dO  not  so  much  de-* 
pepend  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  conuAodiiiesand  that 
of  mone jr  which  are  in  a  nation,  as  on  that  of  the  coth^* 
inodities  which  come  ot  may  com.e  to  market,  and  of  thb 
monejc  whicliu  cireuliti^^    If  the  eoin  be  locked  up  i^ 
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chests^  it  js  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  prices,  a$  if 
it  were .  annihilated  ^  if  the  conunodities  be  hoarded  in 
Ikiagazines  and  granaries,  a  like  effect  follows.  As  the 
money  and  commodities,  in  these  cases,  never  meet,  they 
cannot  affect  each  other*  Were  we,  at  any  time,  to 
form  conjectures  concerning  the  price  of  provisions,  the 
com,  which  the  farmer  mtist  reserve  for  seed,  and  for 
the  niaintenance  of  hiniself  and  famiily^  ought  never  to 
enter  into  the  estiniatlon.  It  is  only  the  overplus,  com- 
pared  to  the  demand,  that  determmes  the  value. 

To  apply  these  principles,  we  niust  consider,  that,  in 
the  first  and  more  uncidtivated  ages  of  any  state,  ere  fancj 
ha6  cOnfouhded  her  w^ts  with  those  of  naiture,  men, 
cont^t  i^th  the  produce  of  their  own  fields,  or  with 
those  rude  improvements  which  they  themselves  can 
work  upon  them,  haive  little  occasion  for  exchange,  at 
least  for  money,  which,  by  agreenient,  is  {he  common 
measure  of  exchange.  The  wool  of  the  farmer's  own 
flock,  spun  in  his  own  family,  and  wrought  l[)y  a  neigh- 
bouring weaver,  who  receives  his  payment  in  com  or 
t^ool,  sufEcesf  for'fundturei  a(nd  clothing.  The  carpen<< 
fer,  the  smith,  the  mason,  the  tailor,  are  retained  by 
wages  of  a  like  nature ;  and  the  landlord  himself,  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighbourhdod,  is  cohtdit  to  receive  his  reni 
in  the  commodities  raised  by  the  farmer.  The  greater 
part  of  these  he  consumes  at  home,  in  rustic  hospitality: 
The  re^t,  perhaps,  he  disposes  of  for  money  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  whence  he  draws  the  few  materials  of  his 
expence  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  these  enjoyments, 
and  live  not  always  at  h6me,  nor  are  Content  with  what 
can  be  raised  in  th^ir  neighbourhood,  there  is  more 
exchange  and  cfommierce  of  all  kinds,  afid  morie  money 
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^iten  into  that  exchange.  The  tradj^smen  win  not  b^ 
paid  in  com,  because  they  want  something  more  thaa 
barelj  to  eat.  The  farmer  goes  bejond  his  own  parish 
for  the  commodities  he  purchases,  and  cannot  always 
carry  his  commodities  to  the  merchant  who  supplies 
him.  The  landlord  lives  in  the  capital,  or  in  a  foreign 
country  i  and  deniands  his  rent  in  gold  and  $ilyer,  which 
can  easily  be  transported  to  ^m.  Grfsat  undertakers, 
and  nianufacturers,  and  n^erchants,  arise  in  every  com-r 
modity ;  and  these  can  conveniently  deal  in  'nothing 
but  in  specie.  And  consequently,  in  this  situation  of 
society,  the  coin  enters  into  nnany  more  contracts,  and  by 
that  means  is  much  more  employed  than  in  the  for* 
mer. 

The  i|ipcessary  efiect  is,  that,  provided  the  money  in- 
crease not  in  the  nation,  ^very  thing  must  become  much 
cheaper  iii  times  of  industry  and  refinement,  than  in 
rude,  uncultivated  ages.  It  is  the  proportion  between 
the  cffculating  money,  and  the  commodities  i^  the  marl 
ket,  which  determines  the  prices.  Goods^  that  are  con- 
sumed at  home,  or  exchanged  with  other  goods  in  the 
neighbourhood,  never  come  to  market  ;  they  affect  not 
in  the  least  the  current  specie  ;  with  regard  to  it  they 
are  as  if  totally  annihilated  \ .  and  consequently  this  me- 
thod of  using  them  sinks  the  proportion  on  the  side  of  the 
commodities,  and  increases  the  prices.  But  after  money 
enters  into  all  contracts  and  sales^  and  is  every  where 
the  measure  of  exchange,  the  same  national  cash  has  a 
much  greater  task  to  perform  ;  all  conunodities  are  then 
in  the  market ;  the  sphere  of  circulation  is  enlarged  ; 
it  is  the  same  case  as  if  that  individual  sum  were  to 
serve  a  larger  kingdom  ;  and  therefore,  the  proportion 
here  lessened  on  the  side  of  the  money,  every 
•  X  3 
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&ing  latist  become  idheaper,  'aad  |he  prices  grftdoally 
fell. 

By  flie  most  fx^ct  computations,  that  have  been 
formed  all  ever  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for 
|he  altetatjon  in  the  numerary  v^lue  pr  the  denomina- 
tion^  it  is  fpund,  that  the  prices  of  all  things  have  only 
^sen  three^  of,  at  most,  four  times,  since  tlxe  fiscovery 
pf  the  West  Indies.  But  will  any  one  s^s8ert,  that 
there  is  not  much  more  than  four  times  the  coin  in  Eu- 
ROPE,  that  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  centu- 
ries preceding  it  ?  The  Spaniards  and  Pprtuguese 
from  their  mines,  the  EngIish.  French,  and  Dtjtch, 
fcy  their  African  trade^  aad  by  their  interlopers  in 
the  West  Indies,  bring  home  about  six  millions  a-: 
year,  of  t^hjch  not  above  a  third  goes  to  the  East  In- 
DIES.  This  suna  alone,  in  ten  years,  would  probably 
double  the  s^ncient  stock  of  money  in  Europe.  And  no 
other  satisfactory  rpaspn  pan  be  given^^  why  all  prices 
have  not  ri^en  to  tt  much  more  exorbitant  height,  except 
that  which  is  derived  from  ^  change  of  customs  and 
manners.  Besides  ths^t  more  comiiiodities  are  produ- 
ced by  additional  industry,  the  same  commodities  come 
inpre  to  msprket,  after  men  deparf;  from  their  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners*  And  though  this  increase  has 
not  been  ^qual  to  that  of  mpney,  it  has^  however^  been 
ponsiderable^  and  ha§  prpseryed  the  proportion  between 
coin  and  commodities  nearer  the  ancient  standard. 

Were  the  question  proposed.  Which  of  these  methods 
of  living  in  the  pePple,  the  sipiple  or  refined^  is  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  state  or  public  ?  I  should,  without 
much  scrifple^  prefer  the  latter|  in  a  -Kiew  to  politics  at 
least ;  and  should  produce  this  as  an  additional  reason 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures. 

While  men  liye  in  the  s^cient  simple  manner^  an^ 
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supply  all  their  necessaries  from  domestic  industry,  or 
from   the  neighbourhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no 
faxes  in  money  from  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects^ 
and  If  he  will  impose  on  them  any  burthens,  he  must 
take  payment  in  commodities,  with  which  ^lone  they 
abound ;  a  method  attended  with  such  great  and  ob- 
vious inconveniencles,  that  they  need  not  here  be  in- 
sisted on.    All  the  money  he  can  pretend  to  raise,  must 
be  from  his  principal  cities,  where  alone  it  circulates  ; 
and  these,  it  is  evident,  cannot  4ffbr<l  him  so  much  ae 
the  whole  state  could,  did  gold  and  silver  circulate 
throughout  the  whole.     But  besides  this  obvious  dimi- 
nution of  the  revenue,  there  is  another  cause  of  the  po- 
verty -of  the  public  in  such  a  situation.    'Not  only  the 
sovereign  receives  less  money,  but  the  sime  money 
goes  not  so  far  as  in  times  of  industry  tnd  genetal  com- 
merce.    Every  thing  is  dearer,  where  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  supposed  equal ;  and  that  because  fewer  commo«» 
dities  come  to  market;,  and  the  whole  coin  bears  a  higher 
proportion  to  what  is  to  be  purchased  by  it ;  whence 
alone  the  prices  of  every  thing  are  fixed  and  determined. 
Here  then  we  may  learn  the  fallacy  of  the  "remark; 
often  to  be  met  with  in  historians,  and  even  in  common 
conversation,  that  any  particular  state  is  Weak,  though 
fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  merely  because  it 
wants  money.     It  appears,  that  the  want  of  sooney  can 
nev^r  injure  any  state  within  Itself:  For  men  and  com- 
modities are  the  rejil  strength  of  any  community.    It  is 
th^e  simple  manner  of  living  which  bene  hurts  the  pub- 
lic, by  confining  the  gold  and  silver  to  few  hands,  33id 
preventing  its  universal  diffusion  and  circulation.     On 
the  contrary,  industry  and  refinements  of  all  kinds  in- 
corporate it  with  the  whole  state,  however  small  its 
quantity  may  be ;  They  digest  it  into  every  vein,  so  tfi 
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speak ;  and  make  it  enter  into  every  tr^saction  an  j 
contract.  No  hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it.  And  as  the 
prices  of  every  thing  fall  by  that  means,  the  sovereign, 
has  a  double  advantage :  He  may  draw  motley  by  his 
taxes  from  every  part  of  the.  state ;  and  what  he  rc- 
ccive3,  goes  farther  in  every  purchase  and  payment. 

We  niay  infer^  £rom  9.  compsurison  of  prices,  that  mo* 
ney  is  not  more  plentiful  in  CHiyA,-than  it  was  in  £u- 
ROfE  three  centuries  ago  :  But  what  immense  power  is 
that  ^mpir^  possessed  ofj^,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil 
and  military  establishment  maintained  by  it  ?     Potx* 
Biys*  tells  us,  that  provisions  were  so  cheap  in  Itabt 
during  his  time,  that  in  some  places  the  stated  price  for 
a  m^al  at  th^  inns  w^  a^  ^^ePM  s^-^head,  little  more  than  n 
farthing  !  Yet  the  RomaK  p0wer  had  even  then  sub- 
dued the  whole  known  worlds,    About  a  century  be- 
fore  thp-t  period,  the  Carti^aoiniak  ambassador  said^ 
by  way  of  raillery,  that  no  people  lived  pipre  sociabljr 
amonsrst  themselves  than  the  RosTAHSt  for  that,  in 
every  entertainment,  which,  as  foreign  ministers,  they 
received,  they  still  observed  the  samf  jlf^t^  at  eveij^ 
tablet.     The  absolute  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
is  a  matter  of  great  indiffertiace.     Thgre  are  pnly  tw<j 
circumstances  of  any  importance,  nam^y,  their'  gradu-» 
al  increase,  and  their  thorough  concoction  and  circular 
tion  through  the  state  ^  and  the  influence  of  l>oth  those 
(circumstances  has  here  been  explained. 

In  the  following  essay  we  shall  see  an  instance  of  ~a 
like  fallacy  as  that  above  mentioned  ;  wheye  a  collate- 
ral effect  is  taken  for  a  cause,  and  where  a.  consequence . 
>  ■* 

Js  ascribed  to  the  plenty  of  money ;  though  it  be  really  ; 
pwing  to  a  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people.  -       ;.,::.. 
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OF  INTEREST. 


Nothing  is  esteemed  a  moi;^,  certain  sign  of  4he  flqu* 
xi^hing  condition  ^  anj  n^ti^  than  the  lowness  of  inn  | 
terest :  ^d  with  reason ;  ^ough  I  bdtieve  the  causq* 
i$  somewhat  different  fronuwhat  is  con^npnlj  appre-^ 
bended.  Lowness  of  interest  is  generally  ascribed  tq 
plenty  of  money »  But  mxm^^  koyveyer  plentiful^  has 
no  other  effiecti  ifjixedy.  thaQ  to  raise  th^  price  of  labour* 
Silver  is  more  coipamoxi  than  gold  ;  and  therefore  you 
receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it  for  the  same  Commodi- 
ties. But  do  you  pay  less  interest  for  i(  I  Interest  ia 
Batavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  lo  per  cent*  in  Voktvoat* 
at  6  ;  though  these  places,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
prices  of  every  thing,  abound  more  in  gold  and  silvei; 
than  either  London  or  Amsterdam. 

VTere  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once^ 
and- one  and  twenty  shillings  substituted  in  the  place  of 
cv^ry  guinea,  would  money  be  more.jplenj;Iful,  or  inte* 
xeS(t  lower  ?  No  surely  :  We  should  only  use  silver  in- 
stfiaul  of  gold«t  Were  gold  rendered  as  conunon  as  sil* 
Ver*,  and  silver  as  conamon  a%  Copper  $  would  money  be 
xaof e  pkntifol  or  ixiterest:  lower  i  We  may  assuredly 
give  the  same  answer*  Qur  shillings  would  then  be 
yellow,  and  our  halfpenoe  white  \  and  we  should  have 
po  guineas.  No  other  difference  would  ever  be  obser* 
y&4  \  no  alteration  qq  connnerce^  manufactures,  naviga* 
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tion>  or  interest ;  unless  we  imagine  that  the  colour  bi 
the  metal  is  of  any  consequence. 

Now  what  is  so  visible  in  these  greater  variations  of 
scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  precious  metals>  must  hold 
in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiplying  of  gold  and 
fSver  fifteen  times  makes  no  difierence,  much  less  can 
the  doubling  or  tripling  them.  All  augmentation  has 
no  other  effect  than  to  heighten  the*  price  of  labcmr  and 
commodities;  and  even  this  variation  is  little  more 
tiian  that  of  a  name.  In  the  progress  towards  these 
changes^  the  augmentation  maj  have  some  influence, 
hj  exciting  industry  ;  but  after  the  prices  are  settled, 
sxutably  to  the  new  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  it  has 
to  manner  of  influence. 

An  effect  always  holds  proportion  with  its  cause. 
Prices  have  risen  near  four  times  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Ikoi£S  ;  and  it  is  probable  gold  and  silver  have 
multiplied  much  more ;  But  interest  has  not  failed 
much  above  half.  The  rjtte  of  interest,  therefpre,  h 
Slot  derived  from  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals. 

Money  having  phiefly  ^  fictitious  valu,e,  the  greater 
or  less  plenty  of  it  is  of  no  consequents,  if  we  consider  a 
nation  within  itself;  and  the  quantity  of  specie,  wheii 
once  fixed,  though  ever  so  large,  ha^  tio  other  effect, 
than  to  oblige  every  one  to  tell  out  a  greater  number  of 
those  shining  bits  of  m£tal,  for  clothes^  furniture,  or  e- 
quipage,  without  increasing  any  on0  convenience  of  life. 
If  a  man  borrow  money  to  build  a  house,  he  then  carried 
home  a  greater  load  ;  because  the  stone,  titnbtT^  lead, 
glass,  8cc.  with  the  labour  of  the  masons  and  carpentenr, 
are  represented  by  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver. 
But  as  these  metals  are  considered  chiefly  as  reprcscnta* 
tions,  there  can  no  alteration  arise,  from  their  bulk  ot 
quantity^  thei^  weight  or  coloiu*^  either  upon  ^^}S  t^ 
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VHiltie  or  their  interest.  The  same  interefift,  in  all  eases, 
beaT3  the  same  proportion  to  the  sum.  And  if  you  lent 
vcxe  so  much  laboiir  and  so  many  commodities ;  hj  re* 
ceiving  ireptr  cent,  you  always  receive  proportional 
labotir  and  commodities^  however  represented,  whether 
by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether  by  a  pound  or  an 
ounce.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
the  fall  or  rike  of  interest  in  the  greater  or  less  iquantity 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  i8*fixcd  in  any  nation. 

High  interest  arises  from  three  circumstances:  A  great 
deihand  for  borrowing  ;  little  riches  to  supply  that  de- 
mand ;  and  great  profits  arising  from  commerce  :  And 
the  circumstances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  small  advance 
of  commerce  and  industry,  not  of  the  scarcity  of  gold 
and  silver.  Low  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds 
from  the  three  opposite  circumstances :  A  smfiU  demand 
far  borrowing;  gre^t,  riches  to  supply  th^t  demand; 
fmd  small  profits  arising  from  commerce :  And  these 
circumstances  are  all  connected  together,  and  proceed 
from  the  increase  of  industry  and  commerce,  not  of  gold 
^nd  silver.  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  these  points ; 
and  shall  begin  with  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  a  great 
or  small  demand  for  borrowing. 

When  a  people  have  emerged  ever  so  little  from  a  sa- 
yage  state,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  beyond  the 
original  multitude,  there  must  inunediately  arise  an  in^ 
equality  of  property ;  and  while  some  possess  large  tracts 
of  land^  others  are  confined  within  narrow  lit^ts,  and 
^me  ^e  entirely  without^any  landed  property.  Those 
who  possess  more  land  than  they  can  labour,  employ 
those  who  possess  none,  and  agree  to  receive  a  determl* 
nate  part  of  the  product.  Thus  the  landed  interest  is 
immediately  established ;  npr  is  there  any  settled  governr 
,  ment,  however  rude,  in  which  affars  are  not  on  this 
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footiag.  Of  Aese  proprietoiB  of  land^  some  mnst  pKm 
sently  discover  theaselves  to  be  of  different  tempers  from 
pthers ;  and  while  one  would .wiUinglj. store  up.the  pro- 
duce of  his  Isad  for  futuritj,  imother  desires  to  camuniie 
^t  j^esent  what  should  jsutijkcb.fotianaiij  yeRCi*  :  3ut  as 
the  spending  of  a  Heltled  ^revenue  v^it  ivsij^cf  lif^JBHtin^ 
1^  with(mt  oci^pa1^cm).:fnen  faaTirisaivmhqoQed^  some**^ 
what  to  fix  ^d  engage  tb^m»  that  pleasures,  such  a« 
they  are,  wiU  hp  fhe  piB2sui^  i9f  Ap  gatnter.  jpftkd^Vxe 
landholders,  and  ^he  ptodig^s  among. tbrtn.wiIl.a}iT»y^ 
be  morp  numerous  than  .the  misers/.  la  a  sitH^  liiero* 
fore,  where  there  is.  nothing,  but  m  Janded  interest^  as 
there  is  little  friigalitji.  fhe  borrowers  must  be .  vezj  ou^ 
merous^  ^n^  |h^  rafp  of  intpest  mi^  hpl^'pfoportiefLlio 
it.  Thd  difference  4epen^s  nof  on  the  qnantfltf  jxf  sdon 
nej,  but  on  the  hal^ts  and  manners  which  pr^yfil.  Bj 
this  alone  the  diQmand  ^(ff  ]>ofpwit(g  is  incz^^cd  or  di» 
minishedL  .  Wer^  i^oney  so  plentifiil  a|  to  make  an  egg 
\kt  sold  for  sixpence  ;  so  long  as  there  ?re  onlj  landed 
gentry  and  peasants  in  the  state^  the  borrowers  mu$t  be 
numerous,  and  interest  high.  The  rpt  fot*  the  sam^ 
{arm  would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky  \  But  the  sam^ 
idleness  of  the  landlord,  with  the  high  price  9f  com^ 
:poditi^y  wottl4  ^i^^ipate  it  in  the  same  tipne^  ^4  P^^"* 
^uoe  the  same  necesn^ty  and  de^mand  for  borrowing/ 

Nor  is  the  case  different  with  regard  to  the  secon^ 
circumstance  which  we  proposed  to  consider,  namely,  the 
great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This  effect 
also  depends  on  the  habits  anyway  of  living  of  the  peopl^ 
not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In  order  to  have* 
in  s^iy  state,  a  greater  number  of  lenders,  it  is  not  sufii- ., 
cient  nor  requisite,  that  there  be  great  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals,  {t  is  only  requisite,  that  the  property 
^r  cpnunand  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the  state,  whe* 


{her  great  ot  small,  should  be  collected  in  particuliit 
Bands,  so  as  to  form  considerabte  simis,  or  compose  a 
great  nK>ni6d  interest*  This  begets  a  number  of  lenders, 
tod  sinks  the  rac6  of  u^uiy :  and  this,  I  shall  venture  to 
ifiirm,  deptods  not  on  the  qtiantitj  bf  specie,  but  on 
jMuticular  manners  and  customs^  which  make  tfie  specie 
gather  into  separate  silinft  ot  masses  of  considerable  iraa 
luc* 

For  suppose  that,  bj  miracle,  everjr  m^  in  Great 
Britain  shotJd  have  fite  pounds  slipt  into  his  podket 
In  one  night ;  this  would  inuch  more  than  douUe  the 
whole  money  that  is  at  present  in  the  kingdom :  yet  there 
Would  not  next  daj,  nor  for  some  time,  be  any  more 
lenders,  nor  any  variation  in  the  interest.  And  were 
there  nothing  but  landlords  and  peasants  in  the  state, 
this  money,  howeter  abundant,  tould  never  gather  into 
sums  ;  and  would  only  setve  to  increase  the  prices  of 
every  thing,  without  any  farther  consequence.  The 
prodigal  landlord  dissipates  it,  as  fast  as  he  receives  it ; 
and  the  beggatly  peasant  has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor 
ambition  of  obtaining  above  s(  bare  livelihood.  The 
overplus  of  borrowers  above  that  of  lenders  continuing 
still  the  same,  there  will  follow  no  reduction  of  interest. 
That  depends  upon  another  principle ;  and  must  proceed 
from  an  increase  of  industry  and  frugality,  of  arts  and 
commerce. 

Evety  thing  useful  to  the  life  of  man  arises  from  the 
ground  ;  but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  which  is 
requisite  to  render  them  use&L  There  must,  therefore, 
beside  the  peasants  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  be  ano- 
ther rank  of  men,  who,  receiving  from  the  former  the 
rude  materials,  work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and 
retain  part  for  their  own  use  and  subsistence.  In  the  in- 
fimcy  of  society,  these  contracts  between  the  artizans  and 
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the  peasants^  andlietween  pne  secies  of  attizaiis  aa4 
gnotber^  are  conxmonljf  entered  into  uiHnediateljr  bjf;  the 
persons  themaelves,.  who.  being  neighboiirifA.  ^^  easUjt 
9pq]iainted  with  each  other's  necessitiep^  at^  can  land^ 
tbeir  imutnal  assistance  to  supply  them^  Bat  wjien  mea'a 
UDduai^  increases,  and  their  views  enlarge^  it.isrfonndi^ 
tlia^  the  o^ost  remote  parts,  of  the  state  can  assist  each 
other  as  well  as  the  more  contiguous,  and  tliat  this  inter-' 
course  q£  good  offices  may  be  carried  or  to  thfli  greatest 
ttt«)t  zsA  intricacy*  Hence  the  origm  of  mercbanttf 
one  q£  thj^most  useful  rac^s  of  m^n,  wl^  serve  aa  agents 
lietween  those  paxts  of  the  state^  that  are.  wholly  tmac«% 
cpzaintedy  and  are.  ignorant  of  e^h  other Vnecessitiesi 
H^G  are  in  a  city  fifty  workmen  in  silk  aiid  linen,  and  a 
thoosandcustomers ;  and.  these  two  ranks  of  men^^so  oe^ 
casipry  to  each  othei:,  can  never  rightly  meet,  tUl  one 
nan  erects  a  shop,  to  which  ^the  workmen  and  aU  the 
customers  repair.  In.thls.province,  gnissa rises  in  ahmu 
dancer :  TThe  inhabitants  ajbound  in  cheese^. and  butter^ 
and  cattle;  out  want  bread.and  cdm,  which^  in  t  neij^« 
bouring  province,  aire  iu  too.  gteat  abundaace  for  iht 
use  of  the  inhabitants.  One.  man.  discovens^  this.  He 
brings  ccm  finom  the  one  province^,  and  returns  with 
oattle ;  and,  supplying  the  WioXs  of  both^  he  is,  so  far^  ^ 
oommpn  benefactor*  As  the  people  kipreas^  iu  numbers 
and  industry,  the  difficulty  of  their  intercourse  inereases.*' 
The  business  of  the^  agency  or  merohandiabe  he^iaes 
more  intricate ;  aixd  divides^  subdivides,. conipounds^  and 
tnixes  to  a  greater  variety.  In  aill  these  transactions  it 
IS  necessary,  and  r^ascnable^  that  i,  cdnsiderable  piirt  o£ 
the  conmlodities  and  labour  should  belohg  to  thd  nier'< 
chanty  to  whomi,  in  d  great  nieasure,  they  are  owing* 
And  these  commodities  he  will  sometimes  preserve  in 
kiody  or  more  commonly  convert  into  zhoney^  whidi  is 
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their  common  representation.  If  gold  and  silver  hatne 
increased  in  the  state  togeAo:  with  the  industry,  it  Tvill 
require  a  great  quantity  of  these  metals  to  represent  a 
great  quantity  of  conMnodities  and  labour.  If  industry 
alone  has  increased,  the  prices  of  every  thing  nmst  sink^ 
and  a  taiall  quantity  of  specie  wilt  serve  as  a  represent 
tation*         .         ;  \ 

^^Hiere  is  no  craving  or  demand  of  the  human  mind 
^ort^^e^iisiint  and  insatiable  than-  that  for  exercise  and 
emjd^yinent  $  and  this  desire  seems  the  foundation  of 
mostiof  ^ur  passions  and  pursuits. '  Deprive  a  man  of  all 
Isusinea^  add  serious  dccuptition,  he  run$  restless  from 
one  amusement  to  another ;  and  the  weight  and  opprev 
sibn,  which  he  feels  from  idleness,  is  so  great,  that  he 
forgets  ihetuiii  which  must  follow  him  from  his  immo- 
derate expences*  Give  him  a  more  harmless  way  o( 
employing  his  mind  or  body,  he  is  satisfied,  and  feels  no 
longer  that  insatia})le  thirst  after  pleasure.  But  if  the 
employment  you  give  him  be  lucrative,  especially  if  the 
profit  be  attaclied  to  every  particular  exertion  of  industry, 
he  has  gain  so  often  in  his  eye,  that  he  acquires,  by  de«» 
grees,  a  passion  for  it,  and  knows  no  sueh  pleasure  as 
that  of  seeing  the  daily  increase  of  his  fortune.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  trade  increases  frugality,  and  why, 
among  merchants,  there  is  the  same  overplus  of  misers 
above  prodigals,  as,  among  the  possessors  of  land,  there 
is  the  contrary, 

Conmierce  increases  industry,  by  conveying  it  readily 
from  one  member  of  the  state  to  another,  and  allowing 
none  of  it  to  perish  or  become  useless.  It  increases  fru- 
gality, by  giving  occupation  to  men,  and  employing 
them  in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  soon  engage  their  afiec-^ 
tion,  and  remove  all.  relish  for  pleasure  and  expence.  It 
is  an  infallible  ccmsequence  of  all  industrious  profefisions 
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td  beget  frugality;  and  make  the  love  of  glin'  prevail 
iover  the  love  of  pleasure*  Among  lawyers  ind  physi- 
cians who  have  any  practice^  there  are  mkny  more  whd 
live  within  their  income,  than  iHrho  exceed  it,  or  evea 
live  up  to  it.  But  lawyers  and  physicians  beget  no  in- 
dustry  ;  and  it  Is  cveii  at  t&fe  expence  of  bthers  they  ac- 
quire  their  riches;  so  that  they  are  sure  to  diminish  the 
possessions  of  some  of  their  fellow-citi^^ns;  sis  fast  as  they 
increase  their  own.  Merchants,  on  th^  contrary,  beget 
industry,  by  Serving  ais  canals  to  convey  it  through  every 
comer  of  the  state  :  And  at  the  same^  time  by  thSir  fru- 
gality, they  acquire  gredt  power  oVer  that  industry,  and 
collect  a  large  property  in  the  labour  and  commodities, 
which  they  kre  thie  chief  instruments  in  producing. 
There  is  no  other  profession,  therefore,  except  merchan- 
dize, which  can  make  the  inonied  interest  considerable, 
or,  in  other  Words,  ciil  intre£lse  industry,  and,  by  also 
increasing  fnigality,  give  a  great  command  of  that  in- 
dustry to  particular  members  of  the  society.  Without 
commerce,  the  state  must  consist  chiefly  of  landed  gentry^ 
whose  prodigality  and  expence  make  a  continual  demand 
for  borrowing  j  and  of  peasants,  who  have  no  sums  t« 
supply  that  demand.  The  money  nevfcr  gathers  into 
large  stocks  of  sums,  which  can  be  lent  at  interest.  It 
is  dispersed  into  numberless  hands,  who  either  squander 
it  in  idle  show  and  magnificence,  or  employ  it  in  the 
purchase  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life  •  Commerce 
alone  assembles  it  into  considerable  sums ;  and  this  effect 
it  has  merely  from  the  industry  which  it  begets,  and  the 
frugality  which  it  inspires,  independent  of  that  particu . 
lar  quantity  of  precious  metal  which  may  circulate  in 
the  state. 

Thus  an  increase  of  commerce,  by  ft  necessary  conse- 
quence, raises  a  great  number  of  lenders,  :md  by  that 
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means  prodaces  lowness  of  interest.     We  must  now 

consider  how  far  this  incrense  of  commerce  diminishes 

•  *  ■ 

the  profits  arismg  from  that  iM^ession,  and  gives  rise  to 
th^  third  circumstance  requisite  to  produce  lo^wtiess  of 
interest* 

It  va&f^t  proper  to  obsferv,6  on  tlds  hekd^  that  low 
interest  /and  low  profits  of  merchandize,  are  two  events 
that  ihiituallj  forward  each  other,  and  are  both  origi- 
nally derived  from  that  extensive  conuncrce,  which  pro- 
duces opulent  merchants,  and  renders  the  monied  inte- 
rest considerable.  Where  merchants  possess  great  stocks, 
whether  represented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of  metal,  it 
must  frequently  happen,  that,  when  they  either  become 
tired  of  .business,  or  leave  heirs  unwilling  or  unfit  to  en-* 
gage  in  commerce,  a  great  proportion  of  these  riches 
naturally  seeks  an  annual  and  secure  revenue.  The 
plenty  ^mihishes  the  price,  and  makes  the  lenders  ac- 
cept of  a  low  interest.  This  consideration  obliges  many 
to  keep  their  stock  employed  in  trade,  and  rather  be 
content  with  low  profits,  than  dispose  of  their  money  at 
an  xxndervalue.  On  the  other  hand,  when  commerce 
has  become  extiensive,  and  employs  large  stocks,  there 
must  arise  rivalships  among  the  merchants,  which  dimi- 
nish the  profits  of  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  they  in- 
crease the  trade  itself.  The  low  profits  of  merchan- 
dize induce  the  merchants  to  'accept  more  willingly  of 
a  lo:iw  interest,  when  they  leave  off  business,  and  begin 
to  indulge  themselves  in  ease  and  indolence.  It  is- 
needless,  therefore,  to  inquir*  which  of  these  circnm- 
sstances^.to  wit,  /oty  interest^  ot  lowprofttf^  is  the  cause, 
and  which  the  cflfect  ?  They  both  arise  from  an  ex- 
tensive commerce,  and  niutually  forward  each  other. 
No  man  will  accept  of  low  profits,  where  he  cin  have 
kigb  interest ;  and  no  man  will  accept  of  low  interest;, 
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vAsre  he  cay  ^avc  logh  profits*  An  ^xteosivc  coia^r 
i^tFce^  hj  ptg^^KM^i^  large  $toc^  diitmnishes  bodi  into^ 
tftst  ai^profiliFr}:  flo4;  ift  ri5'<Fs^$;  assisted^  ui  its  dumnu* 
t|^.  of  tb^  on^  1^^Q:px)qpoirti<uial  siduAg  Cf£  the  other*. 
I  may  add,  that,  as  low  profits  arise  from  the  iosiacase 
0f^  qptfimprtg^  ^4  ]94li^ti^>  ib^y  seiye  kt.  lii^  torn  to 
1)8  fyxitkf^  mof^tfifi^  hj  r^diedpg  th^  conmiQ^tiei 
cb^fevy  ^]|c^ag^|g^  tficr  coii9umptiaQ>  and*  heigbten*. 
iQg  tb^  mditstrjr.,  4^4  thus,  i£we  cwsider  the  whole: 
esm^^m.  of  C9^S9fe  ^4.  effeata^  interest  ir  the  barome^ 
^:oi  the  stale,  aad  i!ts.l03¥ue$s  is.  a.isiga.alxsost  infidU 
^ble  <^.theb%^$hi|^g<^ilditiQn  of  a  people*  Itproves^ 
<be;  mqrea^s^  of:  indusfty*  w4  i:t»  gwwopt:  circBlatioir^ 
tbr:0^1^  tjb^  ^hol^  s^e^  little  hjEmox:  to  a,  demonstnu 
lion.  And'  though,*  p^rbiips,  it  magr  not.  be.impossible' 
but  a  sudd^  s^  a.g^«^t  check  tocoimoerce  may  have 
a  momentary  'effe$t^:o£  the;  same  kind,  by  throwing  $» 
many  stocks,  oat  ^f  trader  it  must  be  att^ded  with* 
suph. misery  a^d  wanjEr  of  employmftet  to  the  poor,  thaV 
besides  its  ^ort  duraiiio$i,  it  will,  ifot  be  possible  to 
mistake- the  OQe  ea^e  for  the  pthen 

Those  v^hp  have  asserted,  that  the  jdemy  of  xiioiyej 
was  the  cause.,  of  low  interest,  seem  ter  have  taken  a  coU 
lateral  eflT^ctfcxr  a  cause  $  since  tl^  same  iudustij^  which 
sinks  the  interest,,  comoionfy  acquires  great  abundance' 
of  the>preci^u^:mj9talsjr.  A.yariet7  of  fine  manufactures^ 
with  vigilant  ent^prising  naerchants,  w3I  soon  draw 
money  tp:ar.state^if  itrbe^  any  wher&to  b&  found  in  the 
WQxU*  The:  same  cause^  by  multiplying  the  conve^ 
mendcs-  of  Qfe,  and;  increasing  iodnstry,  collects  grea| 
richer  into.  the^hMda  oCTpersons,  who  are  not  proprie* 
tors  oflan^  aad^  produces^  by  that  mieans,  a.lowness 
of^  i^terestc*  Bu$  though:  both,  these  effects,  plentj 
of  itfo|itj^,«pdi;lofr  iaiorf^  naturally;  adse,  from  com* 
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iieSe  and  ihdustrjr^  ttejr  aare  akogcthcf  mdepdnSeht  df 
eacfi  other.  Fdr  tftfppofs^  a  nirticrri  rtmbvti  into  the  Pa» 
cific  oceitii,  without  any  foreign  comtQerc^y  or  any  knbw« 
ledge  of  navigation  :  Suppose^  that  thfs  nation  possds* 
ses  flwajrs  fhe  tzrtit  stock  df  coiri^  but  ii  contiiiiiaDy 
increasing  in  its  numbers  and  ii^ustry :  It  is  evident^ 
that  the  price  of  cfvery  commodity  must  gradually  di* 
ifrinish  in  that* kingdom ;  slnc^  it  is  thtJ  jproportion  be» 
tweeh  nibney  and  any  spedes  of  goods  whicH  fixes 
ihelf  mutual  value  :  and,  upon  th^  present  supposition^ 
tile  Vfonvcnicncies  of  life  becomt  every  day  more  abun« 
d^t^  without  aiiy  alteration  in  the  tnxrrent  specie.  A 
less  quantity  o^  money,  therefore/  aniong  this  people, 
will'niakd  ^vi&i  maii^  during  the  times  of  industry, 
than  would  suificeTfo'  that  purpose,  in  ignorant  and  sloth« 
fid  ages.  Less*]  money  will  1)uild  a  house,  portion  a' 
daughteir,  buy  an  esiate,  support  a  manufactory,  of 
2&aintsdh  a  family  and  equipage.  These  are  th6  uses 
fbr  Wliidh  men  borrow  money ;  and  therefore,  the  great-' 
(dr  or  less  quantity  of  it  in  a  state  has  no  influence  on  the 
mterest.  But  it  is  evident^  that  the  greater  or  less  stock' 
of  labour  and  coit>inodities  must  have  a  great  influence  5' 
s&ce  we  r«ally  and  in  effect  boiroiw  these,  when  we  take 
ftxbiiey  upon  interest.  It  is  true,  when  commerce  is  ex- 
tii^ed  all  over  the  globe,  the  most  industrious  nations 
alwajrs  abound  most  with  the  precious  metals ;  So  that 
low  interest  and  plenty  of  money  are  in  fact  almost  in- 
separable. But  still  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  the" 
principle  whence  any  phenomenon  arises,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  a  cause  and  a  concomitant  effect.  Be- 
sides that  the  speculation  is  curious,  it  may  frequently' 
be  of  use  in  the  conduct  of  public  aflairs.  At  least,  it 
must  be  owned,  that  nothing  can  be  of  more  use  than  to 
improve,  by  practice,  the  method  of  reasoning  on  these 
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stibjects,  which:  of  all  others  are  the  most  importaiit ; 
though  thej  are  commonly  treated  in  the  loosest  and 
most  careless  maimer.  >^ 

.  Another  reason  of  this  popular  mistake  with  regard 
to  the  cause  pf  low  interest,  seems  to  be  the  instance  of 
some  nations^;  where,  after  a  sudden  acquisition  of  mo- 
Hpy,  or  of.  !^hc  precious  metals,  by  means  of  foreign  con-* 
qjiest,  the  interest  has  fallen,  not  only  among  them,  but 
ifi  all  the  neighbouring  states,  as  soon  as  that  money 
was  dispersed^  and  had  insinuated  itself  ijlto  every  cor« 
iy&r,  ■  Thus,  interest  in  Spain  fell  near  a  half  inMnedi- 
ately  after  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies^  as  we 
sffc  informed  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  :  Audit 
has  been  ever  since  gradually  sinking  in  every  king- 
'  dom  of  Europe.  Interest  in  Rome,  after  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  fell  from  6  to  4/^r  cent,  as  we  leam  from 

DiOK*, 

;  The  eauses  of  the  sinking  of  interest,,  upon  such  ail. 
Invent,  seem  different  in  the  conquering  country  and  iff 
the  neighbouring  states  ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  we 
justly  ascribe  that  effect  merely  to  the  increase  of  gold 
and  silver.  ^  ^      ■ 

^  In  the  conqn^ing  country,  it  is  natural  to  imaginey 
that  this  new  acquisition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few 
hands,  and  be  gathered  into  large  sums,  whidb  seek  a 
secure  revenue,  either  by  the  purchase  of  land^  or  by 
interest ;  and  consequently  the  same  effect  follows,  for 
%  little  time,  as  if  there  had  been  a  great  accession  of 
ijidustry  and  commerce.  The  increase  of  lenders  abovfr 
the  borrowers  sinks  tlie  interest :  and  so  much  the  fast- 
^1  if  those,  who  have  acquired  those  large  sums,  find 
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fio  industiy  or  commerce  in  the  state,  and  ha  method'  of 
employing  their  money  but  by  lending  it  at  interest^' 
But  after  this  liew  mass  of  gold  and  silver  lias  been  di- 
gested, and  has  circulated  through  the  whole  state,  af* 
fiurs  will  soon  return  to  their  former  situation ;  while  the 
landlords  and  new  money-holders,  living  idly,  squaridei? 
above  theif  income  ;  and  the  former  daily  contract  debt^ 
^nd  the  latter  encroach  on  their  stock  till  its  final  ex- 
tinction.  The  whole  money  riiay  still  be  in  the  sfat^ 
and  make!  itself  felt  -by  •  the  increase  6(  prices : '  But 
not  being  now  collected  into  any  large  masses  or  stocks, 
the  dispr(q)ortion  between  the  borrowers  and-  lenders  is 
the  same  as  formerly,  and  consequently  the  high  inte- 
rest returns.  '  *  v    •        / 

Accordingly  we  find.  In  Rome,  that,  ^0  early  as  Ti- 
pERius's  time,  interest  had  again  mounted  to  6*  fer 
irent.  though  no  accident  had  happened  to  drain  the  em- 
pire "of  money.  In  Trajan's  time,  money  lent  ori 
mortgages  in  Italy,  bore  6  per  cent.\  ;  ©n  common  se- 
curities in  BiTHYNiA,  1 2  J.  And  if  interest  in  Spain 
has  not  risen  to  its  old  pitch,  this  can  be  ascribed  to  no- 
thing but  the  continuance  of  the  same  cause  that  sunk 
it,  to  wit,  the  large  fortunes  continually  made  in  the'lN^ 
Bi£S,  which  come  over  to  Spain  from  time  to  time,  and 
supply  the  demand  of  the  borrowers.  By  this  acci- 
dental and  extraneous  cause,  more  money  is  to  be  lent 
in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  collected  into  large 
sums,  than  would  otherwise  be  found  in  a  state,  where 
there  are  so  little  commerce  and  industry. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest,  which  has  followed  in 
JLngland,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe^ 
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tliat  ]ba.Vf  P9  9^5??  ^!  ^!?  ^'^  ff^^^  >  ^^  ^  1^^ 
proceeded  from  the  incraci$e  of  inone j^  ci^sider^d  mere^ 

Ij  in  Itself ;  |iut  from  that  of  kidney ^  which  is  the  nfr 

(oral  effect  of  the  former  inp rease^  in  th^  intetvai^  be* 

Soxp  it  raises  t^e  prices  g(  labour  and  provi^dcm^,    Fof 

tCf  retun)  to  the  fbreg<)ing  supposition  ^  if  thf  indu^trj 

of  EkglakIt  had  riibli  ifisr  much  fropi  othfff  pauses  (and 

tbat  rise  ndght  estsily  have  h;|tppened,  though  tl^  sto(4 

of  x^ionej  had  remained  the  sanie)^  ^^^  ^Pt  ifU  th<! 

^me  consequences  have  follow^di  ^^hich  wp  observe  s$ 

presently     The  same  people  wpfild,  i]i  that  ^ase^  be 

foipd  in  the  kingdom^  the  same  commodities,  the  samf 

j^dustij,  manufactures,  and  conunerpe;  and  cpnsequent* 

Ij  the  same  merchants,  with  ^he  $ame  stocks^  that  isj 

with  the  same  conmiand  over  labour  smd  commodities, 

Ijnly  represented  by  a  spialler  number  of  white  or  jel^ 

low  pieces;  which^  being  a  circumstance  of  no  moment, 

woiUd  only  affect  the  Y^^gpner,  porter,  and  trunk-ma- 

|cer.     Lii:pu:y^  therefore,  manufactures,  arts,  industijj 

frugality,  flourishing  equally  as  at  present,  it  is  evident^ 

that  interest  must  also  have  been  as  low;  since  thati$ 

the  necessairy  result  of  gU  these  circums1;ances,  so  far  as 

they  determine  the  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  prp^ 

portion  between  the  borroweir^  and  lenders  iti  any  state* 
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It  is  very  usual,  in  nations  ignorant  of  th<B  nature  of 
^ln^merce,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  pf  commodities, 
and  to  preserve  among  themselves  whatever  they  think 
valuable  and  useful.  They  do  not  consider,  that,  in  this 
prohibition,  they  act  directly  contrary  to  their  intention  j 
und  that  the  more  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the 
?nore  will  be  raised  at  home,  of  which  they  themselves 
will  always  have  the  first  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  that  the  ancient  laws 
of  Atheks  rendered  the  exportation  of  %s  crizniaal ; 
that  being  supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in 
Attica,  that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious  for 
the  palate  of  any  foreigner.  And  in  this  ridiculous 
prohibition  they  were  so  much  in  earnest,  that  inform* 
ers  were  thence  x:siSledsyc(^bants  among  them,  from  two 
Greek  words,  which  signify^^j  and  discoverer*.  There 
are  proofs  in  many  old  acts  of  parliament  of  the  same  ig« 
norance  in  the  nature  of  commerce,  particularly  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  And  to  this  day,  in  FrakcjS, 
the  exportation  of  com  is  Almost  always  prohibit- 
i^ ;  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  famines ;  though 
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It  is  evident,  that  nothing  contributes  more  to  iAe 
frequent  fanaines,  which  so  much  distress  that  i^ertile 
country. 

The  same  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has 
also  pr<evailed  among  several  nations  j  and  it  required 
both  reason  and  experience  to  convi«ce  any  people,  that 
these  prohibitions  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise 
the  exchange  against  them^  and  produce  a«  still  ^eater 
exportation* 

These  errors,  one  may  say,  are  gross  and  palpable : 
But  there  still  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquaint- 
ed  with  commerce,  a  strong  jealousy  with  regard  to  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  a  fear  that  all  their  gold  and  sil- 
ver may  be  leaving  them.  This  seems  to  me,  almost  in 
every  case,  a  groundless  apprehensibn ;  and  I  should  as 
soon  dread,  that  all  our  springs  and  rivers  should  be  ex- 
hausted, as  that  money  should  abandon  a  kingidom  where 
there  are  people  and  industty .  Let  us  carefully  preserve 
'  these  latter  advantages  ;  and  we  need  never  be  appre- 
hensive of  losing  the  former. 

It  is  easy  to  observe,  that  all  caculations  concerning  the 
balance  of  trade  are  founded  on  very  uncertain  facts  and 
,  suppositions.  The  custom-house  books  are  allowed  to 
be  an  insufficient  groimd  of  reasoning ;  nor  is  the  rate  of 
exchange  much  better  \  milefes  we  consider  it  with  all 
nations,  and  know  also  the  proportion  of  the  several 
sums  remitted  j  which  one  may  safely  pronounce  impos- 
sible. Every  man,  who  has  ever  reasoned  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  always  proved  his  theory,  whatever  it  was,  hy 
facts  and  calculations,  and  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
commodities  sent  to  all  foreign  kingdoms. 

TTie  writings  of  Mr  Gee  struck  the  nation  with  an 
universal  panic,  when  tlaey  saw  it  plainly  demonstrated, 
by  a  detail  of  particulars,  that  the  J)alance  was  against 
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tiiem  ibr  so  considerable  a  sum  &s  must  leavcf  fheni  irithu 
out  a  single  shilling  in  five  or- six  years.  But  luekiiy^ 
twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,' with  an  expensive 
foreigp  wao;  yet  it  is  coimttonly  supposed,  that  money  ii 
stiU' niore  plentiful '  ain/p3ig  us 'than  in  any  Sonner  |ie« 
riod^        »      *         .  *  ♦ 

Nothing  can-  l^e  more  entertaining  on  this  head  than 
Dr  S\^IFT;  an  author  so  quick  in  discerning  the  mis- 
takes and  absutdiiies  of  othersl  He  says,  in  his  sboft 
vi^tv  irf  the  state  q/*lRELANl>j' tj^tthc  whole  c^sh  of  thai 
kingdom  formeiiy  amounted  but^to  500,006/.  j  that  out 
of  this  the  Ii^i^H  remitted  eivei^year  a  neat  million  to 
£Nai.AKB,  and  had  scarcely  any  other  source  from  whicl^ 
they  could  compensate  themselves,  and  little  other  foreign 
trade  than  the  importation  of  French  wines,  for  whiclj 
they  paid  ready  money,  Thcf  conseq^uence  of  this  situa- 
tion, which  mpst  be  owned  to  be  disadvantageous,  wa% 
that,*  in  a  coiwrse  of  three  years,  the  current  money  o^ 
IllEirAND,  from  J 00,000/.  was  reduced  to  less  than, two* 
And  at  present,  I  suppose,  in  a  course  of  30  years  ijt  is 
absolutely  nothing*  Yet  I  know  not  how  that  opinioa 
of  the  advance  of  riches  in  IriSland,  which  gave  the 
J>octor  so  much  indignation^  seems  still  to  continue,  and 
gain  ground  with  every  body.' 

Jn  short,  this  apprehension  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
trade,  appears  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  discovers  itseUi 
wherever  one  is  out  of  humour  with  the  ministry,  or  is 
in  low  spiiits ;  and  as  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  par* 
ticular  detail  of  all  the  exports  which  counterba«» 
lance  the  imports,  it  may  he*"e  be  proper  to  form  a  ge- 
neral argument,  that  may  prove  the  impossibility  of  this 
event,  so  long  as  we  preserve  our  people  and  our  indus- 

Suppose  four-fifths  of  all  the  n^oneyin  Great  B&Z^ 
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TAXV  to  be  annihilated  in  one  night/axid  the  nation  t^doi- 
ced  to  the  same  condition^  -with  xegard  tn  speete^  ns  in  the 
ireigns  of  the  Harhys  and  Edwaubs,  whatvould  be  the 
consequence  ?  Mu^  not  the  price  of  aU  labptir.  and  ctasLm 
modities  sink  in  proportion,  and  every  thing  be  sold  as 
cheap  as  thej  were  in  those  ages?  What  nation  cooU  tbea 
dispute  with  us  in  aUj  foreign  market^  or  pretend  to  na- 
vigate  or  to  sell  manu&ctures  at  the  same  price,  whidi 
to  us  would  ^afford  sufficient  profit  i,  In  how  little  tini^ 
therefore,  must  this  bring  back  the  money  which  we  had 
lost,  and  raise  us  to  the  level  of  all  the  neighbouring  aa« 
tions  ?  Where,  after  we  have  arrived,  we  immediatelj 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  com' 
modities ;  and  the  farther  flowing  in  of  money  is  stop* 
ped  by  our  fulness  aiid  repletipn. 

Again,  suppose,  that  all  the  money  of  Great  Bai« 
TAIN  were  multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  tnust  not  Aa 
contrary  effect  follow  P  Must  not  all  labour  and  con^B0« 
dities  rise  tp  such  an  Exorbitant  height,  that  no  neigh- 
bouring nations  could  afford  to  buy  firom  us ;  while  &&s 
commodities,  on  the  other  hand,  became  comparativelj  so 
cheap,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  law^  which  cpuld  be  fortfii-' 
ed,  they  would  be  run  in  upon  us,  and  our  tnenej  flow 
out ;  till  we  fall  to  s^  level  with  foreigners^  and  lose  that 
great  superiority  of  riches,  which  had l$i4  ^^  und^-^oi^ 
disadvantages  ? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  th<i  same  causes  which  woitU 
correct  these  exorbitant  inequalities^  were  thej^  to  happen 
miraculously,  must  prevent  their  happening  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  and  must  for  ever,  in  all  neigh- 
bouring  nations,  preserve  nioney  nearly  proportionable 
to  the  art  and  industry  of  each  nation.  All  water,  wBcre- 
ever  it  communicates,  remains  ^ways  at  a  level*  Ask 
naturalists  the  reason  5  they  tell  you,  that,  were  it  to  h? 
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{iised  in  anj  one  pLuet,  iSfyt  siiperipr  gravity  of  thai  pav|t 
fol  be^ig  balanced^  mu^t  depress  it,  till  it  np^ets  a  cpuo. 
fetpoiib^ ;  iod  tbsit  th^  l!!i^ae  9au8e,  which  redresses  th^ 
ineqtialit;  MtIm^  it  happens,  must  foreve|:  prevent  it^ 
l^ithout  some  yiol^  external  operation  *• 

C^  one  imagine,  that  it  hgd  ev^  be(pn  po^)d^,  bj 
l^nj  )l9WSy  or  eyen  by  any  art  of  ^ustrj,  to  \i^vp  kept 
all  the  9ion^7  in  Sp41N|  whi^h  tfa^  galleons  have  brought 
from  the  Jvdies  ?  Or  that  9II  ^ominodiU^  could  be  soM 
in  FftAKC£  for  a  tenth  pf  the  price  which  thej  would  yield 
90  the  other  ^de  pf  tb^  PrRfNESS,  without  findilig  their 
way  thither,  and  dr^pi^iag  fropi  (hat  ipunense  treasure  i 
What  other  re^on,  iadeed,  is  there,  why  all  nationSy  at 
preseiKt,  ^^i^i  in  their  |rade  yfi^  SfAXiir  ^nd  Po&tuoaZi  { 
but  because  it  19  impossible  to  bf^  up  money,  more  than 
Vij  Suidf  beyond  its  proper  level  ?  The  sovereigns  of 
these  countries  have  showni  that  they  wanted  not  incli* 
nation  to  keep  ^eir  gold  and  silver  to  themselves,  had 
it  been  in  wy  degree  practicable. 

But  ^  any  body  of  water  inay  be  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  element,  if  the  former  has  no 
cpmmunication  with  the  latter  ;  so  in  money,  if  the  com* 
mumcatioa  be  cut  off,  by  any  material  or  physical  impe* 
^iment  (for  all  laws  alone  are  ineffectual),  there  may,  in 
audi  a  case,  be  a  very  great  inequality  of  money.  Thus 
iber  iipyiftTffi*  distance  of  China,  together  with  the  mono-t 
^•lies  of  our  India  companies,  obstructing  the  commu« 
pseserfe  in  EuROpjc  the  gold  and  silver^  espe-* 


:es 


*  Thtre  11  another  cause,  tlioiii^h  more  limited  in  iff  opentton*  whidi 
alieck*  the  vnoog  balance  of  trade,  to  every  particular  nation  to  whic^ 
the  kingdom  trades.  When  we  import  more  goods  than  we  export,  the 
exchange  tuma  against  us,  and  this  becomes  a  new  encouragement  to  ex« 
^wt;  as  much  as  the  charge  of  carriage  and  ininrance  of  the  monef 
^hidi  becomes  due  would  amount  to»  For  the  eschaoge  can  never  rata 
^t  a  little  h^hcr  than  the  sum, 
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cially  the  latter,  in  much  greater  plenty  than  they  ar^ 
fcnmd  in  that  kingdom.  But,  notwithstanding  this  great 
obstruction, '  the  force  of  the  caiuses  above  mentioned  is 
still  evident.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral surpasses  perhaps  that  of  China,  with  regardtoma* 
nual  arts  and  manufectures,  yet  are  we  never  able  to  titde 
thither  without  great  disadvantage.  And  were  it  not  fot 
th§  continued  recruits. which  we  receive  from  America, 
money  would  soon  sink  in  Europe,  and  rise  in  China, 
tiU  it  came  neariy  to  a  level  in  both  f)lftces.  Nor  can 
^  any  reasonable  man  doubt,  but  that  industrious  nation, 
were  they  as  near  us  is  Poland  oir  Barbary,  would 
drain  us  of  the  overplus  of  our  specie,  and  <h:aw  to  them- 
selves  a  larger  share  of  the  West  India  titeasiu"e8.  Wet 
need  not  have  recourse  to  a  physical  attraction,  in  order 
to  explain  the  necessity  of  this  ^^peration.  There  is  a 
moral  attraction,  arising  £roin  the  interests  and  passions 
of  m^,  which  is  full  as  potent  and  infallible* 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every 
kingdonk  among  themselves,  but  by  the  fon^e  of  tins 
principle,  which  niak^s  it  impossible  for  money  to  Idse 
its  level,'  and  either  to  rise  or '  sink  beyond' the  proportioqf 
of  the  labour  and  commodities  which  are  in  each  pro- 
vince  ?  Did  not  long  experience  make  people  easy  on 
this  head,  what  a  fund  of  gloomy  reflections  mjight  cal- 
culations afford  to  a  melancholy  Yorkshireman;  while 
he  computed  and  magnified  the  sums  drawn  to  Lon- 
don by  taxes,  absentees,  commodities,  and  found  on 
comparison  the  opposite  articles  so  much  inferior  ?  And 
^o  doubt,  had  the  Heptarchy  subsisted  in  ENOLANn;the 
legislature  of  each  state  had  been  continually  alarmed  by 
the  fear  of  a  wrong  balance ;  and  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  mutual  hatred  of  these  states  would  have  been  ex- 
^ff^m^ly  violent  on  accoimt  of  their  close  neighbourhood^ 
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tliey  would  have  loaded  and  oppressed  all  eonlmereey  hj 
a  jealous  and  superfluous  caution*  Since  the  Union  has 
removed  the  barriers hetween  Scotland  and  Englavb^ 
which  of  these  nations  gains  fiom  the  other  bj  this  free 
commerce  ?  Or  if  the  former  kingdom  has  received  my 
increase  of  riches,  can  it  reasonably  be  accounted  for  bj 
any  thing  but  the  increase  of  its  art  an4  industry  ?  It 
was  a  conamon  apprehension  in  England^  before  the 
Union,  as.  we  leaxn  from  L'Abbe  pu  Bois  %that  Scot* 
I. AND  would  soon  drain  them  of  their  treasure,  were  an 
open  trade  allowed ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed 
a  contrary  apprehension  prevailed :  -  With  what  justice 
in  both  time  has  shown* 

What  happens  in  small  portions  of  mankind  must 
take  place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  no  doubt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other^ 
and  with  Italy,  independent  of  the  legislature;  as  much 
as  the  several  coimties  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  seve- 
ral parishes  of  each  county*  AJid  any  man  who  travels 
over  Europe  at  this  day,  may  see,  by  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, that  money,  in  spite  of  the  absurd  jealousy  of 
{)rinces  and  states,  has  brought  itself  nearly  to  a  level , 
and  that  the  difference  between  one  kingdom  and  another 
is  not  greater  in  this  respect,  than  it  is  often  between 
different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom.  Men  natu- 
rally flock  to  capital  cities,  sea-ports,  and  navigable  ri- 
vers. There  we  find  more  men,  more  industry,*  more 
conmiodities,  and  consequently  more  money ;  but  still 
the  latter  difference  holds  proportion  with  the  former, 
and  the  level  is  preserved  f* 
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Oat  jedwat^  Stid  ottf  hOixdoi  FKA^tft-  ate  yUnthout 
toodods  ;  and  the  {oimss^  senttihent^  ti-ltiA^ -a&M  ht  ici 
k^o^kdged  re&^tkable  and  Well^grdii^d^*-  "flii^ise  pasi 
flkxtib  bt^Ve  dc^kskmi^  iimu^er^le  B'ahicfi^  and  obsi^c* 
ticntt  ilp<«i  6caikWisrc€^  iVhcfre  we  are  abcated  of  !>einjf 
iSw^ittionly  the  ag^^ssorsr.  Bittvit^'  &aV^  ^6  gaSied  b/ 
the  bkfg^^  We  lo^  the  FfeiNdrf  liistfket  fdt  <iur  wool- 
leii  iiianvtfict^esy  ahd  ti^ansferfed  the  comfiSdrce  of  maH 
to  Spain'  and  Portuo al,  whete  wef  buy  i^br'^  fiquot' 
all  *  high'ef  pmtei  Th^^  are  feT«^  l^ifctr^i^MEir  w^ 
nCtiuld  not  ihxak  theit  country  ahtoliitelj  ruined,  were' 

^^^  "•'*.  ..--•» 

FrengA^  Tiiinen  sold  ui  England  so  dheap  and  iii  sucK 
abundance  as  to  supplant^  in  tome  niea^ure^  all  ale  and' 
Ifome-brewed  liq[UQf  s  :  But  would  we'  lay  aside'  preju- 
dEcei  it  Woiild  not  be  cUfficidt  to  ptove^  thd^i  nothiiig 
ooold  be  moiie  innocent,  perhaps  advantageoixs.  Eadi 
riew  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France^  in  order  to' 
SQi^iy  iitJGLAifii  with  wine,  Would  niake  it  requisite' 
f^  the  FKElccii  to  take  the  produce  of  an  Englibh  acre/ 
sown  in  wheat  or  barley^  In  otiet  to  subsist  themselves;' 
aiid  it  is.  evident  that  Wfe  should  thet<?fcy  get'ebimnasS' 
of  the  better  commodity. 

"fhere  are  many  edicts  of  the'  ?REif GH  kingj  prohiKf-' 
iiig  the  planting  of 'new  tinieyards,  and  ordering  all  those' 
which  are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up :  So  sensible' 
ate  they^  in  that  tduntry,  of  the  superior  value  of  Gora 
above  eVery  other  product.' 

M?ureschalVAiJBAN  Complains;  often,' and ' with  teiason,. 
df  the  absurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  those  wines 
of  LangueboC,  GxTiEi^NE,  and  othet  southem  provin- 
ces, that  ate  impdrted  into  BritaItny  anA  NbRMAKDi. 
He  entertained  nd  ddubt  but  these  latter  provinces 
could  preserve  thdr  balance,  notwithstanding  the  open 
'  commerce  whidh  he  recommends.   ^And  it  is  evident, 
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fiat  a  few  leagues  more  navigatioii  to  England  vroald 
make  no  difference  ;  or  if  it  did,  that  it  must  operate 
alike  on  the  commodities  of  both  kingdoms* 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  bj  which  it  is  possible 
to  sinky  and  another  by  which  we  taaj  raise  money  be«> 
jond  its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom  %  but  these  cases, 
when  exammedy  will  be  found  to  resolve  into  our  gene*^ 
xal  theory^  and  to  bring  additional  authority  to  it. 

I  scarcely  know  any  method  of  sinking  money  below 
its  level,  but  those  institutions  of  banks,  funds,  and  pa- 
per credit,  which  are  so  much  practised  in  this  kingdom* 
These  render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  circulate  it 
throughout  the  whole  state,  make  it  supply  the  place  of 
gold  and  alver,  raise  proportionably  the  price  oriabour 
and  commodities,  and  by  that  means  either  banish  a  great 
part  of  those  precious  metals,  or  prevent  their  fiuther 
increase*     What  can  be  more  short-sighted  than  our 
reasonings  on  this  head?    We  fancy,  because  an  indivi^ 
dual  would  be  much  richer,  were  his  stock  of  money 
doubled,  that  the  same  good  effect  would  fellow  were 
the  mon^  of  every  one  increased  ;  not  considering  that 
this  would  raise  as  much  the  price  of  every  commodity^ 
and  reduce  every  man  in  time  to  the  same  condition  as 
before.   It  is  only  in  our  puUic  negociations  and  trans- 
actions with  foreigners,  that  a  greater  stock  of  money 
is  advantageous  ;  and  as  oor  paper  is  there  absolutely 
insignificant,  we  feel,  by  its  means,  all  the  effects  ari- 
sing from  a  great  abundance  of  money,  without  reap- 
ing  any  of  t^  advantages  \ 


9.  We  obaerTc^  in  Esciy  III.  that  mooej,  when  increasing,  glve^ 
eDCeurtgement  to  industry »  during  the  interrals  between  the  increase  of 
Booej  and  riie  of  the  prices.  A  good  effect  of  thU  nature  may  fol« 
low  too  from  f  aper-credit  f  but  it  is  dangerous  to  prectpita^  matters,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  all  by  the  iiillflg  ^  that  credit^  ad  must  happen  upon 
any  Ttolcnt  shock  in  public  affairs. 
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.  Suppose  that  there  arie  1*2  miUiQUs  of  pafer^  which. 
Circulate. ia  the  kix^doin  a&  money,  (for  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  all  our  enormous  fimd»  are  employed  in- 
that  shape),  and  suppose,  the  real  cash  of  the  kingdom  to 
be  J  8  millions :  Here  is  a  state  which  is  found  by  expe- 
i;^ence  to  be  able  to  hold  a. stock  of  30  millioas*  I  say^ 
if  it  be  able  to  holdit^  it  mbst  of  necessity,  have  acquired 
It  in  gold  and  silver^  had  we  not  obstructed  th^  entrance. 
mji  the$e  metals  by  this  new  invention  of  paper*  Whence 
MHful^k  have  acquired  that  sum  / .  From  all  the  kingdoms 
qf  thp  world.  But  why  ?  Because,  if  you  remove  .these 
X2  millions,  money  in  this  state  is  below  it»  level,  com«» 
pared  witb  our  neighbours  ;  and  we  must  immediately 
draw  from  all  of  them^  till  we  be  full  and  saturate,  so 
to  speak,  and  can  hold  no  more*  By  our^  present  politics, 
we  are  as  careful  to  stuff  the  natioil  with  this  fine  com* 
aaodity  of  bank-bills  and  chequcr^notes,  as  if  we  were 
^aidofbeingoverburthened  with  the  precious  metals.  . 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great  plenty  of  bullion 
in  France  is>  ii^  a  great  nieasure,  owing  to. the  ,wan,t  of 
paper-credit.  The  French  havena  baaks :  .Merchants 
bills  do  not  there  circulate  as  with  us  :  Usury,  or  lend* 
ing  on  interest,  is  not  directly  permitted  ;  so  that  Riany 
I^ave  large  sums  in  their  cofiers  ;  Great  quantities  of 
plate  arc  used  in  private  houses  ^  and  all  the  churches 
are  full  of  it.  By  this  means,  provisions  and  labour  still 
ri^main  cheaper  aiixong  them,  than  in  nati0ns  that  are 
xu>t  half  so  rich  in  .gold  and  silver.  The  advantages  of 
tills  situation,  in  point  of  trade,  |is  well  as  in  great  pub-* 
lie  emergencies,  are  too  evident  to  be  di«pute4« 

The  same  fashion  a  few  years  ago  prevailed-in  Genoa, 
which  still  has  place  in  Engl  ani^  and  Ho  eland,  of 
iisiig-  services  of  CniNA-ware  instead  of  plate  ;  but  the 
senate^  foreseeing  tae  consequence,  prohibited  the  use  of 
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tikat  brhde  commodltj  bejond  a  certain  extent ;  while 
the  use  of  sUver-plate  was  left  \inlimited.  And  I  sup- 
pose^ in  their  late  distresses,  they  felt  the  good  effect  of 
this  ordinance.  Our  tax  on  plate  is,  perhaps^  in  this 
vieWy  somewhat  impolitic. 

Before  the  introduction  of  paper^monejr  into  our  colo« 
mesy  thej  had  gold  and  silver  sufficient  for  their  circu- 
lation* Since  the  introduction  of  that  commoditj,  the 
least  inconvenience  that  has  followed  is  the  total  banish- 
ment of  the  precious  metals*  And  after  the  abolition 
of  paper,  can  it  be  doubted  but  monej  will  return,  while 
these  colonies  possess  manufactures  and  conmiodities, 
the  only  thing  valuable  in  commercej  and  for  whose 
sake  alone  all  men  desire  money  ? 

^What  pity  Ltcurgus  did  not  think  of  paper-credit, 
when  he  wanted  to  banish  gold  and  silver  from  Sfarta  ! 
It  would  have  served  his  purpose  better  than  the  lumps 
of  iron  he  made  use  of  as  money ;  and  would  also  have 
prevented  more  effectually  all  commerce  with  strangers, 
as  being  of  so  much  less  real  and  intrinsic  value. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that,  as  all  these 
questions  of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  compli- 
cated>  there  are  certain  lights,  in  which  this  subject  may 
be  placed^  so  as  to  represent  the  advantages  of  paper- 
credit  and  banks  to  be  superior  to  their  disadvantages. 
That  they  banish  specie  and  bullion  from  a  state  is  un- 
doubtedly true ;  and  whoever  looks  no  farther  than  this 
circttsnstance  does  well  to  condemn  them  j  but  specie 
and  bullion  are  not  of  so  great  consequence  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  a  compensation,  and  even  an  over  balance  from  the 
increase  of  industry  and  of  credit,  which  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  right  use  of  paper-money*  It  is  well 
known  of  what  advantage  it  is  to  a  merchant  to  be  able 
to  discount  his  6i|ls  upon  occasion :  and  every  thing  that 
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facilitates  this  species  of  traffic  is  favourable  to  the  gene- 
ral commerce  of  a  state.  But  private  bankers  are  ensu- 
bled  to  give  such  credit  by  the  credit  they  receive  from 
the  depositing  of  money  in  their  shops  ;  and  the  bank  of 
England  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  liberty  it  has 
to  issue  its  notes  in  all  payments.  There  was  an  in- 
vention of  this  kind,  which  was  fallen  upon  some  years 
ago  by  the  banks  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  which,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  ideas  that  has  been  executed 
in  commerce,  has  also  been  thought  advantageous  to 
Scotland.  It  is  there  called  a  Bank-Credit  ;  and  is 
of  this  nature.  A  man  goes  to  the  bank  and  finds  sure- 
ty to  the  amount,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  thousand 
p6unds.  This  money,  or  any  part  of  it,  he  has  the 
liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  he  pleases,  and  he  pays 
only  the  ordinary  interest  for  it  while  it  is  in  his  hands. 
He  may,  when  he  pleases,  repay  any  sum  so  small  as 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  interest  is  discounted  from  the 
Very  day  of  the  repayment.  The  advantages,  resulting 
from  ^s  contrivance,  are  manifold.  As  ^  man  may 
find  surety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  substance,  and 
his  bank-credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  mer- 
chant does  hereby  in  a  manner  coin  his  houses,  his 
hous^hold-fiumiture,  the  goods  in  his  warehouse,  the  fo- 
reign debts  due  to  him,  his  ships  at  se^ ;  and  can,  upon 
occasion,  emplc^  them  in  all  payments,  as  if  they  were 
the  current  money  of  the  country.  If  a  man  borrow  a 
thousand  pounds  from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is 
not  always  td  be  found  when  required,  he  pays  interest 
for  it,  whether  he  be  using  it  or  not :  His  bsmk-credit 
costs  him  nothing,  except  during  the  l^ery  moment  in 
•which  it  is  of  service  to  him :  And  this  circumstance  is 
of  equal  advantage  as  if  he  had  borrowed  money  at 
much  lower  intftrofst.     Merchants^  likewise,  from  this 
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{livention,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  sapporting  each 
other's  credit/  which  is  a  considerable  securitjr  against 
bankruptcies.  A  man,  when  his  own  bank-credit  is  ex-* 
haustedy  goes  to  anj  of  his  neighbours  who  is  not  in  the 
same  condition  ;  and  he  gets  the  monej,  which  he  re- 
places at  his  convenience. 

.  AStev  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  sonie  years 
at  Edinburgh^  several  companies  of  merchants  at 
Gi^ASGOW  carried  the  matter  farther.  They  slssbciated 
themselves  into  diiFerent  banks,  and  issued  notes  so  low 
as  ten  shillings^  which  they  used  in  all  payments  for 
goods^  manufactures,  tradesmen's  labour  of  all  kinds ; 
and  these  note$,  from  the  established  credit  of  the  com- 
panies, passed  as  money  in  all  payments  throughout  the 
country*  By  this  means^  a  stock  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  able  to  perform  the  same  operations  as  if  it  wer^ 
six  or  seven ;  and  merchants  were  thereby  enabled  to 
trade,  te  a  greater  extent^  and  to  require  Uss  profit  in  all 
their  transactions.  But  whatever  other  advantages  re^ 
£Jtilt  from  these  inventions,  it  must  still  be  allowed  that, 
besides  giving  too  great  facility  to  credit>  which  is  dan- 
gerous, they  banish  the  precious  metals ;  and  nothing 
lean  be  a  more  eyident  proof  of  it,  thto  a  comparison  of 
the  past  and  present  bondition  of  Scotland  in  that  par^ 
ticular^  It  was  found>  upon  the  recoinagt  made  after 
the  imion,  that  there  was  near  a  million  of  specie  in  that 
country:  But  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of 
riches,  conameree,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
thought  that^  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain 
made  by  England,  the  current  specie  will  not  now 
amount  to  a  third  of  that  sum. 

.  But  as  our  projects  of  paper-credit  are  almost  the  only 
expedient^  by  which  we  can  sink  money  below  its  level; 
so,  in  my^ppitiion,  the  only  expedient,  by  which  we  can 
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raise  money  above  it,  is  a  practice  which  We  should  at! 
exclaim  against  as  dcstmctiye,  namely,  the  gathering  of 
large  sums  into  a  public  treasure^  locking  them  np,  and 
absolutdj  preventing  their  circulation,  l^e  finidi  not 
communicating  with  the  neighbouring  elenient,  maj^  hj 
such  an  artifice,  be  raised  to  what  height  we  please.  To 
prove  this^  We  need  only  return  to  our  first  suppesitioDi 
of  annihilatiiig  the  half  or  any  part  of  our  cash  $  where  we 
found,  th^i  the  immediate  consequience  of  such  an  event 
would  be  the  attraction  of  an  equsUl  sum  from  aU  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  an  j 
necessary  botmds  set^  by  th^  nature  of  things  to  this 
practice  df  hoarding.  A  small  eity^  like  Gskeva,  con- 
tinuing this  policy  for  ages^  might  engross  nine4end)S 
of  the  money  in  Europe.  There  s6ems^  indeed,  in  the 
nature  of  man^  an  invinciUe  obstade  to  that  immense 
growth  6f  riches.  A  weak  state, "with  an  enormens  ti^a^ 
Sure,  will  soon  bd^mie  a  prey  to.  some  of  its  poorer,  hat 
more  powerful  neighbours.  A  great  state  would  dissipate 
its  wealth  in  dangerous  ^d  ill^oeinccrtcd  ptdjects ;  and 
probably  destroy  j  with  it,  what  is  tnocb  rboie  valhaiUe>the> 
industry,  moraki  and  numbers  df  its  people..  Thei  finid, 
in  this  case,  raised  to  too  great  at  heigfat^  bststs  and  de- 
stroys the  vessel  that  contains  it ;  and  nuzxag  itself  widi 
the  surrounding  element,  soon  faQ$  to  its  ptopet  leveL 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  tnth  this  pna« 
ciple,  that,  though  all  historians  dgree  in  relating  uni- 
formly so  recent  an  event,  as  the  hyinimte  trsaaoxi 
amassed  by  Harry  VII,  (which  they  makq  amonEmt  to 
2,700,000  pounds),  we  rather  rejci^  their  qooclirring 
testimony,  than  admit  of  a  fact,  which  agrees  so  ill  vidl 
our  inveterate  prejudices.  It  is  indeed  probahde^  thatthis 
sum  might  be  three^fourths  of  all  the  money  in  ljf(^ 
LAND.  ButwhereisthedifiicultyinGonctivit^,dmt8q4i 
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pk  sum  might  be  amassed  in  twent7  jearsi  b j  a  cvmmngp 
rapaciousy  frugal,  and  s^most  absolute  monarch  ?  Nor  is  it 
probable,  that  the  diminution  of  cirpulating  monej  was 
ever  sensiUy  felt  hj  the  people,  or  ever  di4  them  any  pre- 
judicf.  '|!iiesin]pngofthepricesofallcommoditieswould 
unmediatdy  replace  it,  by  giving  England  the  advan. 
tage  in  its  commerce  with  Jhe  neighbouring  kingdoms. 

Have -we  not  an  instance  in  the  small  republic  of 
Athens  with  its  allies,  who^  in  i^bout  fifty  years,  ber 
tween  the  Median  and  Pelofo^nesia^  wars  amassed 
a  sum  not  much  infer^r  to  that  of  Ha9:rt  VII.  ?  For 
all  the  Geeek  historians*  and  orators f  agree,  that  the 
Athenians  cdUefJted  in  the  citadel  more  than  10,000 
talents,  which  they  afterwards  dissipated  to  th^ir  own 
jruin,  in  ra#h  and  imprudent  enterprizes.  But  when 
this  money  was.  set  a  nmning,  and  began  to  communicate 
with  th(^  ^prroundiag  fluid ;  what  was  the  consequence  i 
I>id  it  remain  in  the  state  ?  No.  For  we  find,  by  the 
momorable  f  ^ivmrmfaitionedby  DempsthenesI  andPo- 
2»7Bius$,  that,  in  about  fifty  years  afterwards,  the  whole 
value  of  the  republic,  comprehending  lands,  houses,  com- 
inodities,  slaves,  and-moneyi  was  less  than  6qoo  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-spirited  people  was  this,  to 
collect  and  keep  in  their  t|:e^ury,  with  a  view  to  coi^ 
quests,  a  sum,  .which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of 
the  citizenS|  by  a  single  vote,  to  distribute  among  them- 
selves, and  which  would  have  gone  near  to  triple  the 
riches^  of  evegr  individual  I  For  we  must  observe,  that 
the  numbers-and  private  riches  of  the  Athenians  are 
$aid,  by  anciefit  writers,  to  have  been  no  greater  at  the 
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begiimiiig  of  the  Pelofoknesiak  war,  than  at  the  Im* 
ginning  of  the  Macedonian^ 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England  during 
that  of  Harry  VII.  :  Yet  these  two  monarchs  in  thirty 
years  *  collected  from  the  small  kingdom  of  Magedon, 
a  larger  treasure  than  that  of  the  English  monarch, 
Paulus  -^milius  brought  to  Rome  about  1,700,000 
pounds  Sterling  f.  Pliny  says,  ^,400,000  %.  And  that 
was  but  a  part  of  the  Macedonian  treasure.  The  rest 
was  dissipated  by  the  resistance  and  flight  of  Perseus}. 

We  may  }earn  from  Stanian,  that  the  canton  of 
Berne  ha4  300,^000  pounds  lent  at  interest,  and  had 
about  six  times  as  much  in  their  treasury.  Here  thc» 
is  a  sum  hoarded  of  1,800,000  pounds  Sterlings  which  is 
at  least  quadruple  what  should  naturally  circulate  in  such 
a  petty  state;  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  tiie  Pais 
DE  Vaux,  or  any  part  of  that  canton,  observes  any  want 
of  money  more  than  could  be  supposed  in  a  country  of 
that  extent,  soil,  and  situation.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  scarce  any  inland  provinces  in  .the  continent  of 
France  or  Germany,  where  the  inhabitants  are  at  this 
time  so  ppulent,  though  that  canton  has  vastly  increased 
its  treasure  since  17 14,  the  time  when  Stanian  wrote 
ids  judicious  account  of  Switzerland  ||  . 

The  acqount  given  by  Appian  ^  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Ptolemies,  is  so  prodigious,  that  one  cannot  admit  of 


•  TiTi  Lryi,  lib.  xlv.  cap.  40.  \  Vel.  Patekc.  lib.  i.  cap.9* 

\  Lib.  xzxiii.  cap.  3.  {  ^xti  Livii,  ibid, 

Q  The  poyerty  w|)tich  Stanian  speaks  o^  is  only  to  be  seen  in  tbe 

l^ost  mountainous  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commodity  to  bring  mooef. 

An4  even  there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  in  the  dipcese  of  Salts^ 

BUR0H  on  the  one  hand,  or  Sayot  on  the  other. 
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it ;  and  So  much  the  less,  because  the  historian  says,  that 
the  other  successors  of  Alexander  were  also  firugal^  and 
had  many  of  them  treasures  not  much  inferior.  For 
this  saving  humour  of  the  neighbouring  princes^  must 
necessarilj  have  checked  the  frugality  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchsy  according  to  the  foregoing  theory.  The  sum 
he  mentions  is  740,000  talents,  or  191,166,666  pounds 
13  shillings  and  4  pence,  according  to  Dr  Arbuthnot*s 
computation.  And  yet  Afpian  says,  that  he  extracted 
his  account  from  the  public  records ;  and  he  was  himself 
a  native  of  Alexandria* 

From  these  principles  we  may  learn  what  judgment 
we  ought  to  form  of  those  numberless  bars,  obstructions, 
and  imposts,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  none 
luore  than  England,  have  put  upon  trade ;  from  an 
i^orbitant  desire  of  amassing  money,  which  never  will 
heap  up  beyond  its  level,  while  it  circulates ;  or  from  an 
ill-grounded  apprehension  of  losing  their  specie,  which 
never  will  sink  below  it.  Could  any  thing  scatter  our 
riches,  it  would  be  suph  impolitic  contrivances.  Qut 
this  general  ill  effect,  however,  results  from  them,  that 
they  deprive  neighbouring  nations  of  that  free  commu- 
nication and  exchange  which  the  Author  of  the  world 
has  intended,  by  giving  them  spil;s,  clim^es,  and  geniuses, 
so  different  from  each*  other. 

Our  modem  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of  ba- 
nishing money,  the  using  of  paper-credit ;  they  reject 
the  only  method  of  amassing  it,  thp  practice  of  hoard- 
ing; and  they  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances,  which  serve 
to  no  purpose  but  to  check  industry,  and  to  rob  ourselves 
and  our  neighbours  of  the  common  benefits  of  art  and 
nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  axe  not 
to  be  regarded  as  prejudicial  or  useless,  but  those  onlv 
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-which  are  founded  on  the  jealousy  ahove*mentioned.  A 
tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  manufactures^ 
and  thereby  multiplies  our  people  and  industry.  A  tax 
on  brandy  increases  the  sa]e  of  rum,  and  supports  our 
southern  colonies*  And  as  it  is  necessary,  that  im* 
posts  should  be  levied  for  the  support  of  government, 
it  may  be  thought  more  convenient  to  lay  them  on  fo- 
reign commodities,  which  can  easily  be  intercepted  at 
the  porti  and  subjected  to  the  impost.  We  ought, 
however,  always  to  remember  the  maxim  of  Dr  Swift, 
That,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  customs,  two  and,  two 
make  not  four,  but  often  make  only  one.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  but  if  the  duties  on  wine  were 
lowered  to  a  third,  they  would  yield  much  more  to  the 
government  than  at  present :  Our  people  might  thereby 
afford  to  drink  commonly  a  better  and  more  whole* 
some  Jiquor ;  and  no  prejudice  would  ensue  to  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  of  which  we  are  so  jealous.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  ale  beyond  the  agricujl^ure  is  but  inconsi- 
derable, and  gives  employment  to  few  hands.  The 
transport  of  wine  and  com  would  not  be  much  inferior. 
But  are  there  not  frequent  instances^  you  will  say, 
of  states  and  kingdoms,  which  were  formerly  rich  and 
opulent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Has  not  the 
money  left  them,  with  which  they  formerly  abound- 
ed? I  answer,  If  they  lose  their  trade,  industry,  and 
people,  they  cannot  expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  su«' 
ver :  For  these  precious  metals  will  hold  proportion 
to  the  former  advantages.  When  Lisbon  and  Amster- 
dam got  the  East-Ihdia  trade  from  Venice  and  Ge- 
noa, they  also  got  the  profits  and  money  which  arose  from 
it.  Where  the  seat  of  government  is  transferred,  where 
expensive  armies  are  maintained  at  a  distance,  where 
gre^F  fmids  are  possessed  by  foreigners ;   there  natu* 
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rally  follows  from  thes^  causes  a  diminution  of  the  spe* 
cie.  But  these,  we  maj  observe,  arc  violent  and  forcible 
methods  of  carrying  away  money »  and  are  in  time  com- 
monly attended  with  the  transport  of  people  and  indu^ 
try.  But  where  these  remain,  and  the  drain  is  not  conti* 
nued,  the  money  always  finds  its  way  back  a^n,  by  a 
hundred  canals,  of  which  we  have  no  notion  or  suspl« 
cion.    What  immense  treasures  have  been  spent,  by  so 
many  nationsi  in  Flanders, since  the  revolution,  in  the 
course  of  three  long  wars  ?  Afore  money  perhaps  than 
the  half  of  what  is  at  present  in  Europe.     But  what 
has  now  become  of  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  narrow  compass  of 
the  Austrian  provinces  ?     No,  surely  :    It  has  most 
of  it  returned  to  the  several  countries  whence  it  came, 
and  has  followed  that  art  and  industry,  by  which  at 
iirst  it  was  acquired.     For  above  a  thousand  years,  the 
money  of  Europe  has  been  flowing  to  R9ME,  by  an 
open  and  sensible  current ;  but  it  has  been  emptied  by 
many  secret  and  insensible  canals  :    And  the  want  of 
industry  and  commerce  renders  at  present  the  papal 
dominions  the  poorest  territory  in  all  Italy. 

In  short,  a  government  has  great  reason  to  preserve 
with  care  its  people  and  its  manufactures.  Its  money, 
it  may  safely  trust  to  the  course  of  human  affairs,  with- 
out fear  or  jealousy.  Or  if  it  ever  give  attcntioii  to  this; 
latter  circumstance j  it  ought  only  to  be  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects the  former. 


i  \ , 
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OF  THE  JEALOUSY  OF  TRADE. 


JtlAviNO  endeavoured  to  remove  one  species  of  ili« 
founded  jealousy,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  com* 
mercial  nations,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ipention  an«- 
other,  which  seems  equally  groundless-  Nothing  is 
more  usual,  among  states  which  have  made  some  ad- 
vance^  in  commerce,  th^m  to  look  on  the  progress  of 
their  neighbours  with  a  suspicions  eye,  to  consider  all 
trading  states  as  their  rivals,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is 
impossible  for  aiiy  of  them  to  flourish,  but  at  their  ex« 
pence.  In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and  noaligijiant 
opinion,  I  will  venture  tp  assert,  that  the  increase  of 
riches  and  ^commerce  in  ai^y  one  nation,  instead  of  hurt- 
ing, commonly  promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  qf 
all  its  neighbours  ;  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  carry 
its  trade  and  industry  very  far,  wl^^ere  all  the  surroun<i- 
iRg  states  are  buried  in  ignorance,  sloth,  and  barbarism. 
,  It  is  obyious,  that  the  dpmestic  industry  of  a  people 
cannot  be  hurt  by  the  greatest  prosperity  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  as  this  brapch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  in  any  extensive  kingdom,  we  are 
(o  far  removed  from  all  reason  of  jealousy.  But  I  go 
.farther,  and  observe,  that  where  an  open  communica-* 
tipn  is  preserved  among  nations,  it  is  impossible  but  the 
-domeiitic  industry  of  every  one  must  receive  an  in« 
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crease  from  the  improTcment^  of  the  others.  Compare 
the  situation  of  Great  Britain  at  present,  with  what 
it  was  two  centuries  ago.  All  the  arts,  both  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  were  then  extremely  rude 
and  imperfect.  Every  improvement^  which  w^  have 
since  n^adcy  has  arisen  from  our  imitation  of  fo^ign* 
ers  ;  and  we  ought  so  far  to  esteem  it  happy^  that  they 
had  preyipu^ly  made  advances  in  arts  and  ingenuity^ 
But  this  interco|irse  19  still  upheld  to  our  advantage : 
Notwithstanding  the  advanced  state  of  our  manufac- 
tures, we  djaily  adopt,  in  every  art,  the  inventions  and 
improvements  of  our  ji^^gh^o^irs.  The  commodity  is 
first  imported  from  abrQ^>  to  ^ur  fi^eat  discontent, 
while  we  imagine  ^at  if  drains  us  of  our  money :  Af- 
terwards, the  art  itself  i^  gradually  imported,  to  our 
visible  advantage:  Ye^  we  continu^  ijtill  to  repine, 
that  our  neighbours  should  possess  any  art,  indus- 
try, and  invention  ;  forgetting  that,  had  they  not  first 
instructed  us,  we  should  have  been  at  present  barba- 
rians ;  and  did  they  not  still  continue  their  instrnc-* 
tions,  the  arts  must  fall  into  a  state  of  languor,  anct 
lose  that  emulation  and  novelty  which  contribute  so 
much  to  their  advancement. 

The  increase  of  domestic  industry  lays  the  foundation 
of  foreign  commerce.  Where  a  great  number  of  coro- 
niodities  are  raised  and  perfected  for  the  home-market, 
there  will  always  be  found  some  which  can  be  exported' 
with  advantage.  But  if  our  ncighbours'have  no  art  or 
cultivation,  they  cannnot  take  them  ;  because  they  will 
iiave  nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  In  this  respect,  state? 
are  in  the  same  condition  as  individuals.  A  single  mt^ 
can  scarcely  be  industrious,  where  all  his  fellow-cktxena 
are  idle.  The  riches  of  the  several  members  of  a  com- 
munity contribute  to  increase  my  riches,  whatever  pro- 
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fession  I  may  fcdlow.  They  coasams  the.  produce  of  my 
industry^  and  afford  me  the  produce  of  theirs  in  retom* 
N<Mr  needs  any  state  entertain  apprehensions^  that 
their  neighbours  will  improve  to  speh  a  degree  in  every 
irt  and  manufiictare,  as  to  have  no  demand  from  them. 
Nature^  by  giviiq;  a  diversity  of  geniuses,  clinsuitesy  and 
soils^  to  difierent  nations^  has  secured  their  mutual  inter* 
course  and  conunerce,  as  long*as  they  all  remain  indos* 
trioos  an^  civiUzed.  Nay,  the  more  the  arts  increase 
in  toy  state,  the  more  wifl  be  its  demands  from  its  in« 
dustrious  neighbours.  The  inhabitants,  having  becomce 
MDpttlent  axid  skilful,  desire  to  have  every  commodity  in 
the  utniost  perfection ;  and  as  they  have  plenty  of  com- 
tnodities  to  give  in  exchange,  they  make  large  importa* 
Uons  from  every  foreign  country.  The  in&istry  o£  the 
nations^  from  whom  they  import,  receives  encourage* 
ment :  Their  own  is  also  increased^  by  the  sale  of  the 
commodities  which  they  give  in  exchange. 
.  But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  staple  commodity,  such 
iis  the  woollen  manufacture  is  in  England  ?  Must  not 
the  interfering  of  our  neighbours  in  that  manufacture 
he  a  loss  to  us  ?  I  ans;wer,  that,  when  any  commodity  is 
denominated  the  staple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  kingdom  has  some  peculiar  and  natural  advantages 
for  raising  the  commodity;  and  if>  notwithstanding 
these  advantages^  they  lose  such  a  manufacture,  they 
ought  to  blame  theit  own  idleness,  or  bad  government, 
not  the  industi^  of  their  neighbours.  It  ought  also  ta 
be  considered,  that,  by  the  increase  of  industry  among 
t)»  neighbouring  nations,  the  consumption  of  every  par- 
(kaldcc  species  of  commodity  is  also  increased  y  and 
though  foreign  manufactures  interfere  with  them  in  the 
laarket,  the  demand  for  their  product  may  still  conti-i 
utte,  or  even  increase.     And  should  it  diminish,  ought 
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the  consequence  to  be  esteemed  so  fatal  ?  If  tBe  spirit 
of  industrj  be  preserved,  it  may  easily  be  diverted  from 
olie  branch  to  another ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool, 
for  instance,  be  employed  in  linen^  silk,  iron,  or  any 
other  commodities  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  de- 
mand. We  need  not  apprehend,  that  pS\.  the  objects  of 
industry  wUl  .be  exhausted,  or  that  our  manufacturers, 
while  they  remain  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  our 
neighbours,  will  be  in  danger  of  wanting  employment. 
The  emulation  among  rival  nations  serves  rather  to  keep 
industry  alive  in  all  of  them :  And  any  people  is  happier 
who  possess  a  variety  of  manufactures,  than,  if  they  en- 
joyed one  single  great,  manufacture,  in  which  they  are 
sdl  employed.  Their  situation  is  less  precarious ;  and 
they  will  feel  less  sensibly  those  revolutions  and  uncer- 
tainties, to  which  every  particular  branch  of  commerce 
will  always/ be  exposed. 

The  only  commercial  state  that  ought  to  dread  the 
improvements  and  industry  of  their  neighbours,  is  such 
a  one  as  the  Dutch,  who,  enjoying  no  extent  of  land, 
nor  possessing  any  number  of  native  conmiodities,  flou^ 
rish  only  by  their  being  the  brokers,  and  factors^  and 
carriers  of  others.  Such  a  people  may  naturally  appre- 
hend,  that  as  soon  as  the  neighbouring  states  come  to 
know  and  pursue  their  interest,  they  will  take  into 
their  own  hands  ^he  management  of  their  affairs,  and: 
deprive  theit  brokers  of  that  profit  which  they  former- 
ly reaped  from  it.  But  though  this  consequence  maj 
naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long  before  it  takes 
place  ;  and  by  art  and  industry  it  may  be  warded  off 
for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly  eluded.  The  ad- 
vantage of  superior  stocks  and  correspondence  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  not  easily  overcome ;  and  as  all  the 
transactions  increase  by  the  increase  of  industry  in  the 
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neighbouring  states,  even  a  people  whose  commerce 
stands  on  this  precarious  basis,  may  at  first  reap  a  con« 
siderable  profit  from  the  flourishing  condition  of  their 
neighbours.  The  Dutch,  having  mortgaged  all  their 
revenues,  make  not  such  a  figure  in  political  transac- 
tions as  formerly  ;  but  their  commerce  is  surely  equal 
to  what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
they  were  reckoned  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  n^et  with 
success,  fWe  should  reduce  all  our  neighbouring  nations 
to  the  same  state  of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in 
Morocco  and  the  coast  of  Barb  art.  But  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  They  could  send  us  no  commodi- 
ties: They  could  take  none  from  us:  Our  domestic 
commerce  itself  would  languish  for  want  of  emulation, 
example,  and  instruction:  And  we  ourselves  should 
soon  fall  into  the  same  abject  condition,  to  which  we 
bad  reduced  them.  I  shall  therefore  venture  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British 
subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Italt,  and  even  France  itself.  I  am 
at  least  certain  that  Great  Britain,  and  all  those 
nations,  would  flourish  more,  did  their  sov^eigns  and 
ministers  adopt  such  enlarged  and  benevolent  sehtiments 
towards  each  other. 


(    3Si    ) 
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bf  tHi  BALANCE  OF  PO^ilU 


It  is  a  qoesdoiiy  tirheflier  iht  idea  bf  fiie  balihoe  of 
j^wer  be  owing  enttrdj  to  modem  pblicj^  6r  wlie» 
Iber  ^t  phrase  only  has  been  invented  in  the  latef 
sges  ?  It  is  eertain  tbat  XtKOFkON  *^  in  hi^  institntion; 
of  CTROi^^  represents  die  eombination  of  the  AsxAT^t 
powers  to  hare  tn!^  frorii  a  jesllbusy  of  the  increaBUig- 
iorce  of  the  Mti>Cs  and  Persians  ;  andtfaough  that  ele« 
gant  conlpositionshouldbe  supposed  altogether  aromance^ 
this  sentimtot^  iMribed  bj  tUe  author  to  the  eastern 
princes^  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  j^evailing  notion  of 
iMicitot  times. 

£r  aU  the  pblidcs  of  GftEECX^  the  anzietj*^  with  tt^ 
gard  to  the  balance  of  power^  is  apparent^  and  is  ex^ 
"^Mssly  pointed  out  to  us,  even  bj  the  ancient  historians^ 
TLmJcnvUzs f  represents tibe league,^  which  wai;  formed 
iigainst  AtBSKSi  Knd  which  produdtd  the  F^LoroKKS^ 
SIAN  war,  as  entirdtjr  owing  to  this  prindple.  And  after 
the  dedine  of  Athens^  when  the  Theban^  and  Lace« 
2»EMONXAKS  disputtd  for  sovereignly^  we  find,  that  the 
Athskiaks  (a^  Well  as  many  other  republics)  alwaja 
threw  themselves  into  the  lighter  scale,  and  endeavotoed 
to  pr^Mrve  tbe  balanee.  They  supported  Thebes  against     .^      /<\,.. 

:^-..,  ,r,.,..     -^^^^    ■i'l  ,,  ^^.^ 
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"  And  here  he  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence* 

For. that  is  neVfer,  on  any  account^  tp  be  overlooked ; 

nor  ought  such  a  force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  oae 
''  handy  as  to  incapacitate  th^  neighbouring  states  from 
"  defending  their  rights  against  it."   Here  is  the  aim  of/ 
modem  politics  pointed  out  in  express  terms. 

In  short,  tK6  maxim  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power 
is  founded  so  much  on  common  sense  and  obvious  rea- 
soning, that  it  is  impossible  it  could  altogether  have  c- 
scaped  antiquity,  where  we  find,  in  other  particulars,  so 
maDjT  marks  of  deep  penetratioii  and  discernment.  If 
it  was  not  so  generally  known  and  acknowledged  as  at 
present,  it  had  at  least  an  influence  on  all  the  wiser  and 
more  experienced  princes  and  politicians.  And  indeed, 
even  at  present,  however  generally  known  and  acknow- 
ledged among  speculative  reasoners>  it  has  not,  in  prac- 
tice, an  authority  much  more  extensive  among  those 
who  govern  the  world. 

After  the  fall  of  the  RoMAK  empire,  the  form  of  go^ 
vernment,  established  by  the  northern  conquerors,  inca- 
pacitated them,  in  a  great  measure,  for  farther  conquests^ 
and  long  maintained  each  state  in  its  ptdper  boundaries. 
Jut  when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolish- 
ed, mankind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  uiii«' 
versal  monarchy^  from  the  union  of  $0  mdny  kingdoms 
and  principalities  iij  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Charles. 
But  the  power  of  the  house  of  AusTHiA,  founded  oft 
extensive  but  divided  dominions,  and  their  riches,  deri- 
ved chiefly  from  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  were  more 
likely  to  decay,  of  themselves,  from  internal  defects, 
than  to  overthrow  all  the  bulwarks  raised  against  them* 
In  less  than  a  century,  the  force  of  that  violent  andbaugbtj 
race  was  shattered,  their  opulence  dissipated^  their  splen- 
dor eclipsed.  A  new  power  succeeded,  more  formidable 
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tt>  the  liberties  of  Europe,  possessing  all  the  advantages 
of  the  former,  and  labouring  under  none  of  its  defects, 
e^ccept  a  share  of  that  spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution, 
with  which  the  house  of  Austria  Was  so  long,  and  still 
is  so  much  infatuated. 

In  the  general  wars  maintained  against  this  ambitious 
power,  Great  Britain  has  stpod  foremost,  and  she  still 
maintains  her  station » '"-  Beside  her  advantages  of  riches 
and  situation,  her  people  are  animated  with  such  a  na* 
tional  spirit,  and  are  so  fully  sen^ble  of  the  blessings  of* 
their  government,  that  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never 
will  languish  in  so  necessary  and  so  just  a  cause.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  past,  their  passionate 
ardour  seems  rather  to  require  some  moderation  ;  and 
they  have  oftener  erred  from  a  laudable  excess  than 
from  a  blameable  deficiency. 

In  the^rst  places  we  seem  to  have  been  more  pos- 
sessed with  the  ancient  Greek  spirit  of  jealous  emula- 
tion, than  actuated  by  the  prudent  views  of  modem  po- 
litics. Our  war9  with  France  have  been  begun  with 
justice,  and  even  perhaps  from  necessity,  but  have  al- 
ways been  too  far  pushed,  from  obstinacy  and  passion. 
The  same  peace,  which  was  afterwards  made  at  Rys- 
WICK  in  1697,  was  offered  so  early  as  the  year  ninety- 
two  ;  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  171 2  might  have 
been  finished  on  as  good  conditions  at  Gertruyten- 
BERG  in  the  year  eight ;  and  we  might  have  given  at 
Frankfort,  in  1743,  the  saoie  terms  which  we  were 
glad  to  accept  of  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  year  forty- 
eight.  Here  then  we  see,  that  above  half  of  our  wars 
with  France,  and  all  our  public  debts,  are  owing  more 
to  our  own  imprudent  vehemence,  ihan  to  the  ambition 
of  our  nei£:hbours..  ,         u 
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monarchs.  Far  l!ius  k  the  account  whkh  PotTBtus  gives 
of  the  EoTPtiAK  politics  *• 

The  reason  why  it  is  supposed  that  die  ancients 
itorei  entixielj  ignonmt  of  &e  balance  (^powet,  sieenis  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Roman  history  more  &an  the  Gre-» 
OIAK  ^  and  sts  the  transactions  of  the  fbntaer  are  gteeral- 
iy  TQore  fsuaifiar  to  us,  we  have  thence  formed  all  our 
oonchisions.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  Romans  never 
met  with  any  such  general  combination  or  confederacj 
Sigainst  them,  as  niight  naturallj  have  been  expected 
from  their  rapkL  conq^uests  and  declared  ambition  ;  bul 
were  allowed  peaceably  to  subdue  their  neighbours,  one 
slfker  another,  till  they  extended  their  domini<Hi  over  the 
whole  known  world.  Not  to  mention  the  fabulous  his-» 
tory  of  thek  Italic  wars ;  there  was,  upon  Hanki* 
Bal's  invasion  of  the  Roman  state,  k  remarkable  crisis, 
which  ought  to  have  called  up  the  attention  of  all  dvi- 
fized  nati<»is.  It  appeared  aflterwards  (nor  was  it  diffi- 
enlt  to  be  observed  at  the  time)  f  that  Ais  was  a  con* 
test  for  universal  empire }  yet  no  pnAce  or  state  seems 
to  have  heeti  in  the  least  alarmed  about  the  event  or  is- 
sue of  the  quarrel.  Philif  of  MxQtDcnf  remained  neu- 
ter>  tiU  he  saw  the  victories  of  Hannibal  ^  and  then  most 
imprudently  forcttsd  an  alfiance  with  die  conqueror,  up* 
6n  t^rms  still  mbte  imprudent..  He  stij^mkted,  that  he 
was  to  assist  the  CakthaCinian  state  in  their  conquest 
of  iTALt  i  alter  wbiefa  they  engaged  to  send  over  forces 
hto  GreJ^ce,  to  assist  Ittm  iu  subduing  the  Grbcun 
oommohwesdih  %• 


^  Lib.  u.  cap.  51. 

f  It  wat  oBaenrcd  by  sbine,  is  zppturi  by  the  spoech  of  Ao^ntAvs 
of  Naupactvm,  ia  the  general  cofl|fc«  of  Oaitct^  Sec  Pot«S.  Bb« 
▼.  cap.  X04. 

I  T>Ti  Lmi>  U^  vail  cap.  3|. 
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The  Rhodiav  and  Achaeav  republics  are  much 
celebrated  b j  ancient  historiaas  £or  their  wisdom  and 
sound  policy  ^  jet  both  of  diem  assisted  the  Robians  in 
their  wars  against  Philip  and  Ahtioghits.  And  what 
maj  be  esteemed  still  a  stronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  * 
was  not  generally  known  in  those  ages,  no  ancient  au.. 
thor  has  remarked  the  imprudence  of  these  measures, 
nor  has  even  blamed  that  absurd  treaty  above-mentioned, 
enade  by  Philip  with  the  Cahthagikiavs.  Princes  and 
statesmen,  in  all  ages,  may,  before-hand,  be  blinded  in 
their  reasonings  with  regard  to  events :  But  it  is  some- 
what  extraordinary,  that  historians,  afterwards,  should 
not  form  a  sounder  judgment  of  them. 

M ASSIKI88A,  Attalus,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their 
priviate  passions,  were,  all  of  them,  the  instruments  of  the 
Roman  greatness :  and  never  seem  to  have  suspected, 
that  they  were  forging  their  own  chains,  while  they 
advanced  the  conquests  of  their  ally.  A  simple  treaty 
and  agreement  between  Massinissa  and  the  Cartha* 
GiNiANS,  so  much  required  by  mutual  interest,  barred 
the  Romans  from  all  entrance  into  Africa,  and  preser- 
ved liberty  to  makind. 

The  only  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  history, 
who  seems  to  have  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
fliERo,  king  of  Syracuse.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome, 
he  sent  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the 
waj:  of  the  auxiliaries ;  **  Esteeming  it  requisite,"  says 
Polybius  *,  **  both  in  order  to  retain  his  dominions  in 
**  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friendship,  that 
*'  Carthage  should  be  safe ;  lest  by  its  fall  the  re* 
'*  maining  power  should  be  able,  without  contrast  or 
^*  opposition,  to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking. 
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Sparta,  tilltlie  great  victory  gained  by  Epaminondas 
at  Leuctra  ;  after  which  they  immediately  went  over 
to  the  conquered,  from  generosity,  as  they  pretended,  but 
in  areality  from -their  jealousy  of  the  conquerors  *. 

Whoever  wilj  read  Demosthenes's  oration  for  the 
MEGALOPOLiTANSy  may  gee  the  utmost  refinements 
on  this  principle,  that  ever,  entered  into  the  head  of  a 
Venetian  or  English  speculatist.  And  upon  the  first 
rise  of  the  Macedonian  power,  this  orator  immediately 
discovered  the  danger,  sounded  the  alarm  thrqughout  aU 
Greece,  and  at  last  assembled  that  confederacy  under 
the  banners  of  Athens,  which  fought  the  great  and  dei- 
cisive  battle  of  CfliERONEA. 

It  is  true,  the  Qxecian  wars  are  regarded  by  histo- 
rians as  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics;  and 
each  state  seems  to  have  had  more  in  view  the  honour  of 
leading  the  rest,  than  any  well-grounded  hopes  of  autho- 
rity and  domi^on.  If  we  consider,  indeed,,  the  small 
number  of  inhabitants  in  any  one  republic,  compared  to 
the  Whole,  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  sieg^  in  those 
times,  and  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  discipline  of 
every  freeman  among  that  noble  people ;  we  shall  con- 
clude, that  the  balance  of  power  was,  of  itself^  sufficient- 
ly secured  in  Greece,  and  need  not  to  have  been  guard- 
ed with  that  caution  which  may  be  requisite  if'  other 
gges.  But  whether  we  ascribe  the  shifting  o£  sides  m  all 
the  Grecian  rtpahlicstojealom  emulation  or  cautious  po- 
litics y  the  effects  were  alike,  and  every  prevailing  power 
was  §ure  to  meet  with  a  oonfederacy  against  it,  and  that 
often  coi»pos©d  of  its  former  friends  and  allies. 

The  segond  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which 
grg^Uced  the  Ostracism  of  Athens,  and  PetaHsm  of  Sr^ 
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RACUSEy  and  expelled  every  dtizen  whose  fame  or  power 
overtopped  the  rest ;  the  same  principle,  I  say,  naturally 
discovered  itself  to  foreign  politics,  and  soon  raised  ene- 
mies to  the  leading  state,  however  moderate  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  authority. 

Th^  Persian  monarch  was  really,  in  his  force,  a 
petty  prince  compared  to  the  Grecian  republics  ;  and 
therefore  it  behoved  him,  from  views  of  safety  more  than 
from  emulation,  to  interest  himself  in  their  quarrels,  and 
lo  support  the  weaker  side  in  every  contest.  This  was 
the  advice  given  by  Alcibiades  to  Tissaphernes*, 
and  it  prolongued,  near  a  century,  the  date  of  the  Persian 
empire ;  till  the  neglect  of  it  for  a  moment,  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  aspiring  genius  of  Philip,  brought 
that  lofty  and  frail  edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapi- 
dity of  which  there  are  few  instances  ia  the  history  of 
mankind. 

The  successor^  of  Alexander  showed  great  jealousy 
of  the  balance  of  power  j  a  jealousy  founded  on  true  po- 
litics and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  for  se- 
veral ages  ^he  partition  naade  after  the  death  of  that  fa- 
inous  co^ueror.  The  fortune  and  ambition '  of  An- 
T^iGONUS  f  threatened  them  anew  with  a  universal  mo- 
narchy ;  but  their  combination,  and  their  victory  at 
Xpsus,  saved  them.  And  im  subsequent  times,  we  find, 
that,  as  the  Eastern  prii^ces  considered  the  Greeks  and 
Mac£DPNIAN$  as  the  only  real  military  force  with  whom 
they  had  ,any  intercourse,  they  kept  always  a  watchful 
eye  over  that  part  of  the  world.  The  Ptolemies,  in 
particular,  supported  first  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans^ 
^nd  then  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from  ik)  other 
Y^ew  than  as  a  counterbalsince  to  the  Macedonian         ,  ^       / 
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la  4:be  sHOBd  place^  w^  «ce  90  i&Attei  in  ouf  ppfiyiii 
lioa  to  F^EKca  power>  «iul  so  akct  in  de&nce  of  puxal* 
lieSy  that  Ihej  always  repkon  ugpti  <mr  force  as  vpqi 
tl^eirpwn  ;  iaad  expecting  to  otrr}- 00  inrsqrat  onrexpence^ 
refuse  ^  reasonable  terms  of  accomT|)odafwan>  Saient 
s$^Jectos^  tanquaf^  $uos  ^  viles^  ut  ^Jtem^s,  iVH  tlie  world 
Jmowsy  that  the  factious  vote  of  the  Hcmse  of  Cqnunotn^ 
|n  the  ];>eginning  of  Ae  last  pfrHament,  widi  die  pro^ 
fessed  humour  of  t^e  nation^made  the  Queen  of  liuHOA^ 
fLT  inflexible  in  her  termSy  and  preinented  that  agreeqieot 
with  PflLUS^iA)  which  would  immediateij  hay^  restored 
the  g^ral  tranquillity  of  Eurof^. 

In  the  third  place^  we  9re  such  true  coml^tantSy  ^t, 
when  qnce  engaged,  we  lose  all  cqneem  for  oiirselyes  and 
pur  posterity,  ^nd  consider  pnlj  how  ytrt  nu^jr  best  gnnojr 
the  enemy.  To  inortgage  our  revenues  aj^  so  deep  a 
rate  in  wqrsf  where  we  were  only  accessaries^  was  surely 
the  naost  fatal  delusion^  that  ^  nation,  which  had  any 
pretensiqn  to  politics  and  prudence,  has  ever  yet  beea 
guilty  of.  That  remedy  qf  funding^  if  it  be  a  wmcdy^ 
and  not  rather  a  poison,  ought,  tn  all  reason^  to  be  re^ 
served  to  tiie  last  qxtrepaity ;  and  no  evil,  but  the  greatest 
;md  most  urgent,  should  ever  induce  us  to  evfibrace  so 
daageroos  an  expedient.  

These  excesses,  \o  whiich  w^  h^ye  b^en  carried^  ai^ 
SHrejttdicial,  and  may,  pi^aps,  in  time,  become  still 
kio£e  prejudicial  another  way,  by  begfsttjng,  as  is  usual^ 
the  opposite  extreme|  and  ren4ering  us  totally  cstre^essr 
and  supine  with  regard  tq  the  fate  of  £xmop£.  The 
AxHEKiAKS,  from  the  most  bustling^  intriguing,  warlike^ 
people  of  Grei;c^,  fiiiding  their  error  in  thrusting  them- 
3elves  into  every  quarrel,  abandoned  all  attention  to  fqp^ 
reign^  ^flairs ;  an^  in  no  contest  ever  took  part  on  either 
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tiit,  eiccept  bj  thdr  flattencs  and  complgiiamce  to  the 
victor* 

Epormops  monaichies  axe,  ])robaibl3r»  destroetive  tm 
hoamk  aatipre  ;  in  liieir  progress,  in  their  pontiimnnoe*, 
«ad  even  m  tfa^  downfall  wl^ich  neTcr  can  be  Very  dis- 
tant firom  their  establidmient*  The  oilitaiy  genius, 
whidi  aggpmdiz^d  the  moniurchy,  soon  leai^estbe  court, 
the  capital,  and  die  centre  of  sudi  a  goirenuneiit :  while 
the  wars  are  earned  oaa  at  a  gi«at  distance,  end  interest 
so  small  a  part  of  the  state.  The  ancient  nobility,  whose 
affections  attach  tibem  te  their  sovereign,  live  all  at  court ; 
and  never  will  accept  of  nnUtasrj  emplojinents,  which 
would  carry  them  to  remote  and  barbarous  frontiers, , 
wher^  ihcj  wee  distant  both  from  their  pleasures  and 
their  fortune.  The  arms  x>f  dao  state  nmst  therefore  be 
entrusted  to  mercenary  str^gers,  without  zeal,  with- 
out attachment,  yrithout  hanpur ;  ready  on  every  occa* 
^on  to  turn  them  against  the  prince,  and  join^each  des- 
perate malcontent  whp  offers  pay  and  plunder.  This  is 
the  necessary  progyess  of  Jiuman  affairs  :  Thus  human 
nature  checks  itself  in  i^s  airy  elevation  :  Tims  ambi- 
tion bl^idly  labqiirs  for  the  destruction  of  the  conqueror, 
of  his  family,  and  of  ev^ry  thiag  near  and  des^r  to  him* 
The  BpURBpNSy  trusting  to  the  support  of  their  brave, 
&ithful^  and  affectionate  nobility^  would  push  their  ad- 
yaitage,  widiout  reserve  qr  limitation.  These,  whilf 
fired  with  glory  and  emulation,  psm  bear  the  fatigues 
9nd  dangers  of  war ;  but  never  wpuld  submit  to  languish 
in  the  garrisons  of  Hukgarit  or  Lithuakia^^  forgot  at 
court,  and  sacrificed  to  the^intrigues  of  eviety  minifm  or 
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voidable  inequaHly>  are  more  grievous^  than  by  the  real 
burden  which  thgy  impose.  It  is  surprising,  therefore, 
U>  see  them  have  place  among  any  civilized  people. 

In  general,  all  poll-taxes,  eveii  when  not  arbitrary, 
Aurhich  they  conunonly  are,  may  be  esteemed  dangerous : 
Because  it  is  so  easy  for  the  sovereign  to  add  a  litde 
mc»re,  and  a  little  more,  to  the  sum  demanded,  that  these 
tasces  are  apt  to  become  altogether  oppressive  and  into- 
lerahle«  On  the  other .  hand,  a  duty  upon  commodities 
checks  ttseH;  and  a  prince  wiU  sppn  find,  that  an  in* 
prease  ai  the  impost  is  no  increase  of  his  revenue.  It  is 
not  easy,  therefore,  for  a  people  to  be  altogether  ruine4 
}>y  such  taxes. 

Historians  inform  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  destxpiction  of  the  Rqman  state,  was  the  alteration 
which  Constantino  introduced  into  the  finances,  by 
substituting  an  universal  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of  almost  all 
the  tithes,  .customs,  and  excises,  which  formerly  compo- 
sed the  revenue  of  the  empire^  The  people,  in  all  the 
provinces,  were  so  grinded  and  oppressed  by  the  pubU' 
cans^  that  they  were  glad  to  take  refuge  under  the  con- 
quering arms  of  the  barbarians ;  whose  dominion,  as 
they  had  fewer  necessities  and  less  art,  wa&  found  pr6- 
{erable  to  thie  refined  tyranny  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  an  opinion,  zealously  promoted  by  some  political 
writers,  that,  ^since  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend,  fall  ulti- 
yiately'upon  land,  it  w^e  better  to  lay  theni  originally 
there,  and  abolish  every  duty  upon  consumptions.  Bui 
i)t  is  denied^  that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land*  I£ 
\  duty  be  laid  upon  any  coinmodity,  consumed  by  an 
artizan,  he  has  two  obvious  expedients  for  paying  it ; 
he  may  retrench  somewhat  of  his  expence,  or  he  naay 
increase;  his  labour.  Both  these  resources  are  more 
easy  and  natural,  than  that  of  heightening  \i\&  wage/?# 
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Wp  see,  ^at,  in  y^axs  of  scarcity,  the  weaver  cithey  con^ 
sumes  less  or  labours  more,  or  employs  both  these  exr 
pedients  of  fnigalitj  and  industry,  by  which  he  is  ena* 
bled  to  reach  the  ead  of  the  year.  It  is  but  just  that  he 
should  subject  himself  to  the  same  hardships,  if  they  de- 
serve  the  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  which  give^ 
him  protection.  By  what  contrivance  can  he  raise  the. 
price  of  his  labour  ?  The  m^ufacturer  who  employs 
him,  will  not. rive  him  more ;  Neither  can  he,  because 
the  merchant,  who  exports  the  cloth,  cannot  i.aise  it^ 
price,  being  limited  by  the  price  which  it  yields  in  fo- 
reign markets.  Every  man,  to  be  sure,  is  desirous  of 
pushing  off  from  himself  the  burden  of  any  tax  which  is 
imposed,  and  of  laying  it  upon  others :  But  as  every 
man  has  the  sanaq  inclination^  and  is  upon  the  defensive  i 
no  set  of  men  can  be  supposed  to  prevail  altogether  in 
this  contest.  And  why  the  landed  gentleman  should  be 
the  victim  of  the  whole,  and  should  not  be  able  to  de- 
fend  himself,  as  well  as  others  are,  I  cannot  readily 
imagine.  All  tradesmen,  indeed,  would  willingly  prey 
upon  him,  and  divide  him  among  them,  if  they  could : 
But  this  inclination  they  always  have,  though  no  taxes 
were  levied ;  and  the  same  methods,  by  which  he  guards 
against  the  imposition  of  tradesmen  before  taxes,  will 
serve  him  afterwards,  and  make  them  share  the  burden 
with  him.  ,  They  must  be  •  very  heavy  taxes,  indeed, 
and  very  injudiciously  levied,  which  the  artizan  will  not, 
of  himself,  be  enabled  to  pay,  by  superior  industry  an4 
frugality,  without  raising  the  price  of  his  labour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  we 
haye,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  instance  of  what  frequent- 
ly happens  in  political  institutions,  that  the  consequence^ 
of  things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  should 
expect  on  the  first  appearance.     It  is  regarded  ^  afun^   ^\j^  ^  y^- 
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-wajs  possessed  the  greatest  extent  of  fertile  lahd! ;  tnit^ 
ea  the  eontrary,  that  thej  have  laboured  imder  manj 
-aatoral  disadvantages.  Trii£»  AthsKs,  Carthage, 
Rho0£s»  Genoa,  Venice^  Holland,  are  strong  ex- 
apiples  to  this  purpose.  And  in  til  history,  we  find 
only  three  instances  of  large  and  fertile  countries,  xduck 
liave  possessed  much  trade  ;  the  Netherlands,  Eng- 
%AVD,  and  France.  The  two  former  seem  to  have 
iK^en  allured  by  the  advantages  of  their  maritime  situ- 
ation, and  the  necessity  they  lay  under  of  frequenting 
foreign  ports,  in  order  to  procure  what  their  own  cli- 
mate refused  them.  And  as  to  France,  trade  has  come 
late  into  that  kingdom,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  ef- 
fect of  reflection  and  observation  in  an  ingenious  and 
cnterprizing  people,  who  remarked  the  riches  acquired 
by  such  of  the  neighbouring  nations  as  cultivated  navi- 
gation and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero*,  as  possessed  of 
the  greatest  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria, 
ColchusjTyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyr- 
na, MiLETUM,  Coos,  All  these,s  except  Alexan- 
dria, were  either  small  islands,  or  narrow  territories. 
And  that  city  owed  its  trad?  entirely  to  the  happiness  of 
its  situation. 

Since  therefore  some  natural  necessities  or  disadvan- 
tages may  be  thought  favourable  to  industry,  why  may 
not  artificial  burdens  have  the  same  effect  ?  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  t>  we  may  observe,  ascribes  the  industry 
of  the  Dutch  entirely  to  necessity,  proceeding  from 
theix  natural  disadvantages ;  and  illustrates  his  doctrine 
by  a  striking  comparison  with  Ireland  ;  **  where," 
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says  he^  "  by  the  largeness  and  plenty  of  the  soil,  and* 
scarcity  of  people,  all  things  necessary  to  life  are  so 
cheapo  that  an  industrious  man,  by  two  days  laboor^ 
may  g4iin  enough  to  feed  him  the  rest  of  the  ureelu 
Wl^ch  I  take  to  be  a  rery  plain  ground  of  the  laziness 
attributed  to  the  people.  For  men  naturally  prefer 
ease  before  labour,  and  will  not  t^e  pains  if  they  call 
live  idle  ;  thougl^  when,  by  necessity,  they  have  been 
inured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  grown  a  cus- 
tom necessary  to  their  health,  and  to  their  very  enter.* 
tainment.  Nor  perhaps  is  the  change  harder,  from 
constant  esise  to  labour,  than  from  constant  labour  to 
•  ease.'*  After  which  the  aiuthcnr  proceeds  to  confirm  his 
doctrinjft,  by  enumerating,  as  above,  tiie  places  where 
trade  has  most  flourished,  in  anci«nt  and  itoodcan  times ; 
and  which  are  commonly  observed  to  be  such  narrow 
confined  territories,  as  beget  a  necessity  for  industxy. 

The  best  taxes  are  such  as  are  levied  upon  consump- 
tions, especially  those  of  luxury ;  because  such  taxes  are 
least  felt  by  the  people.  They  seem,  in  some  measure, 
voluntary  ;  since  a  man  may  chuse  how  far  he  will  use 
the  conmiodity  which  is  taxed :  They  are  paid  gradually 
and  insensibly :  They  naturally  produce  sobriety  and  fru- 
gality, if  judiciously  imposed  :  And  being  confounded 
with  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  scarce- 
ly perceived  by  the  consumers.  Their  only  disadvan- 
tage is,  that  they  are  expensive  in  the  levying. 

Taxes  upon  possessions  are  levied  without  «xpence  ; 
but  have  every  other  disadvantage.  Most  states,  how- 
ever, are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

But  the  most  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary. 
They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  management, 
into  punishments  on  industry  s  and  also^  by  their  una- 
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mistress  who  aj^roaches  the  prince.  The  troops  are 
filled  with  Cravates  and  Tartats^  Hussars  and  Cos^ 
SACS  ;  intermingled,  perhaps^  with  a  few  soldiers  of  for- 
iQae  from  the  better  provinces :  And  the  melancholy 
£tte  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  same  cau$ie,  is 
renewed  over  and  over  again,  till  the  final  dissolution  of 
the  monarchj. 


(    3^3    )  ^    ^ 
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X  HERE  is  a  prevailiiig  maxim^  among  some  reasoft^rs^ 
ihat  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  ahility  in  the  stdjeci 
to  bear  it^  and  that  each  increase  of  public  burdens  in~> 
creases  proportionably  the  industry  of  the  people*  ,  This 
maxim  is  of  such  a  nature  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abu* 
sed ;  and  is  so  much  the  more  dsuigerous,  as  its  truth 
cannot  be  altogether  denied :  but  it  must  be  owned^ 
when  kept  within  certain  bounds,  to  have  some  founda- 
tion in  reason  and  experience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  vrt  con- 
sumed bj  the  common  peo^e,  the  necessar j  consequence 
maj  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  retrench  some- 
thing from  their  way  of  living,  or  raise  their  wages,  so 
as  to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon  the 
rich.  But  there  is  a  third  consequence,  which  often 
follows  upon  taxes,  namely,  that  the  poor  increase  their 
industry,  perform  more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  be- 
fore, without  demanding  more  for  their  labour.  Where 
taxes  are  moderate,  are  laid  on  gradually,  and  affect  not 
the  necessaries  of  life,  this  consequence  naturally  fol- 
lows ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  such  difficulties  often  serve 
to  Excite  the  industry  of  a  people,  and  render  them  more 
opulent  and  laborious,  than  others,  who  enjoy  the  great- 
est advantages.  For  we  may  observe,  as  a  parallel  in- 
stance^ that  the  most  commercial  nations  have  not  al- 
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^amental  maxim  of  the  Turkish  government,  that  t&e 
Oratti  SigmoTf  fhongh  abscdnte  mafcster  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  each  individual,  has  no  anthoriij  to  impose 
a  new  tax :  and  ever j  OttostaK  prince,  who  has  madcf 
such  an  attempt,  either  has  been  obliged  to  retract,  or 
has  feund  the  &tal  effbety  of  hb  perseverance.  Qbe 
would  imagiiie^  that  this  prejudice  or  established  opi- 
nion  were  the  firmest  bflirrier  in  tht  world  against  op- 
pressioki ;  jet  it  is  eertain,  that  its  effect  is  quite  Con- 
trarjr»  The  emperor^  haviag^^  no  tegular  method  of 
iacreaein^  his  revenue;^  must  aSlow  sfll  the  baidiAws  and 
governors  io^  oppress  and  abuse  the  subjects :  And  thesif 
be  $queeaeil  after  &etr  rstosdr  from  their  g^^cermneht* 
Whereas>  if  he  coul^  impose  anew  tax^Hke  our  £uiib« 
fiiA»  princes^  his  intereaft  wottUi  So  fiuT  be  uditedwitli 
that^  of  his  people^  that  he  would  inooiedidttely  fed  die 
liadi  eflects  of  Aese  diaos^ljr  tcviesr  of  mDuej,  and 
would  find,  that  a  pound,  raiied  by  a  general  impositzoD/ 
woiild  hat«  Ims  paBfttdotts  effect^  than  a  sldUaag  taken 

»IQ  uiwwp-t  and  ashitiiarv  &  maoAor* 
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It  appears  to  have  been  the  conimon  priactioe  of  antf b 
qrntj,  to  make  {nrovisioii^  during  p^ace,  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  war,  and  to  hoard  up  treasures  before-hahd  as  the 
bstrUments  either  of  conquest  or  defence  |  without  trust- 
ing to  extttkordinary  inipofitions^  much  less  to  borrow- 
ingy  in  times  of  disorder  and  confusion.  Besides  the  im« 
mens^  sums  above  mentioned*^  which  were  amassed  bj 
Athens^  and  by  the  Ptolemies^  and  other  successoes 
of  Alexander  ;  wtf  learn  fioni  Plato  f^  thsit  the  fru* 
gal  Lacxdemokiaks  had  also  eoUected  t  great  treasure  i 
•nd  AJrian  t  and  PtUTARCB  ||  take  notice  of  the  riches 
which  Alexander  got  possession  of  on  the  conquest  of 
£usAahd  EcBAtAKA^  sihd  which  werereserred,  scmie  of 
tiiem^  iccitt  the  time  of  CrRtrS;  If  I  remember  rights 
the  scripture  also  mentions  the  treasure  of  HfizEKiAR 
imd  the  Jewish  princes  $  as  profane  historj  does  that  of 
Philip  and  Perseus^  kings  of  Macedon*  The  an« 
cient  republics  of  Gavl  had  commonlj  large  sums  in 
tcsertef  •     EVerj  one  knows  lbs  treasurii^  seized  in 


^^■c 


•  Enay  v.  f  AitixB.  i.  t  Lib.  iii. 

I  ^iuT.  Iff  ^Ua  Atkt.  H«  makel  thete  treasures  ambn&t  to  9o,000 
tth&ti,  or  about  1$  i&illioiii  Sterling* '  Qvintus  CvsTips  (lib.  v.  op. 
S>}  sayt,  tbat  Albzam9i&  found  in  Susa  above  iofioo  talents. 

\  Stbabo,  lik  lY. 
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/D  Rome  by  JuLitrs  C^sar,  dunng  the  civil  wara:  «n2 

J  .   ff  J  }  we  find  afterwards,  that  the  wiser  emperors,  Augustus^ 

,  ^  '^     Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Severus,  &c.  always  disco- 

— MtJ:^.^-^i^^'''  *-^'  vered  the  prudent  foresight,  of  saving  great  sums  a- 

^  /      gainst  any  pubUc  exigency. 

On  ihe  contrary,  our  modem  expetKent,  which  has 
become  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  reve* 
nues,  and  to  trust  that  postmty  will  pay  off  the  incum- 
brances contracted  by  their  ancestors  :  And  they,  ha- 
idflg  Befiar*  their  ejres  so  good  an  example  q£  their  Tm& 
&th«n^  have  the  same  prudent  lelianee  on  /a&or  poste* 
)dty ;  who,  at  last,  from  neee^ty  more  than  dioice,  arr 
d&Bged  to  place  the  same  eonfidenoe  in  a  aew  postmtyr 
fim  not  tcr  waste  time  id  dedakmng  against  a  prscdce 
li^hidk  appears  ruinous,  beyond  alt  controversy ;  it  seems 
p^mf  appatent^  that  Ae  ancient maamhs  zst^ 'mikkvf 
spect,  more  prudent  than  the  modem ;  even  though  tte 
latter  had  been  confined  wiAin  some  reasonable  Bosodsr 
dud  had  ever,  in  any  iDataaoe,.lbeai  attended  with  sadt 
frugality,  in  time  of  peace,  as  lb  i&diavgfe  the  ddbtsia* 
cixrred  by  an  expensive  war.  For  why  should^  the  cast 
be  so  diluent  between  :Uie  public  and  tak  iai^yOxaii  as 
to  make  tis  establish  4kS^imA  maxims  of  tunduct  fbr 
each  ?  If  the  funds  ^f  die  Ibnuer  be  grealer,  its  need' 
sary  expencfs  are  proportioiisAkly  larger ;  if  its  ressoi' 
ces  be  more  numetous,  they  are  iiQt  infinifet  $>.and  as  its 
frame  should  be  calculated  for  a  mUdh  fimger  doratioD 
Ihan  the  4ate  of  a  single  filey  or  even  ttf  a  hsokffit 
should  embrace  maxims^  large,  durable,  and  generous, 
agreeably  ta  the  supposed  exent  of  its  existence.  To 
trust  to  chances  and  telnpoicffiy  expedients,  is^  indeed, 
what  the  necessity  of  human  affledrs  frequemfly  readers 
unavoidable  ;  but  whoever  Voluntarily  depend  on  sod 
resources^  hate  not  njse^ty,  but  their  owu  foU/?  ^^ 
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a&cuse  for  thdr  misfortune,  when    any  such  .  bebl 
them. 

If  the  abuies  of  treaslures  be  dadgeroa^i  either  bj  etv- 
gaging  the  state  ki  rash  enterprises^  or  making  it  ne- 
glett  DQalits^  discipline^  in  confidence  of  its  riches  s  the 
a^nsesof  la^dngBLpng  are  more  certain  and  inevitable  ; 
poratjTi  is^olence^  and  subjection  to  foreign  powers. 

According  to  modecb  policj,  waif  is  attended  with 
eitry  destmctive  tircttmftance ;  loss  of  men,  increase  of 
tfooes^  decajr  of  commferoe,  dissipadon  of  monef^  devas- 
ta&Mi  by  sea  and  land.  Av^cording  to  ancient  maxims, 
ih(s  opening  of  the  puUid  treasure,  as  it  produced  an  un« 
tdtmaon  affluence  of  gold  and  silver^  served  as  a  tempo- 
inry  encouragement  to  industry,  and  atoned,  in  some 
degree;,  for  the  inevitable  calamities  of  war« 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an 
exp^enti  as  enables  him  to  make  a  great  £gure  during 
Us  administratipn^  without  overburthenii^  the  people 
^th  takes,  ot  exciting  any  iiymiediate  clamours  against 
kuuself.  The  practice,  therefore,  of  contracting  debt 
^  almost  in&llibly  be  abused  in  every  govemmeat. 
It  would  scarcely  be  nKM:e  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal 
sdn  a  credit  in  every  banker^s  shop  in  Lokbok,  than  to 
^npower  a  statesman  to  draw  bills^  in  this  manner,  upon 
posterity. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  new  paradox,  that 
pAhc  incumbrances  are,  of  themselves,  advantageous, 
^dependent  of  the  necessity  of  attracting  them  ;  and 
A«  any  state,  even  though  it  were  not  pressed  by  a  fo- 
'  reign  enemy,  could  not  possibly  have  embraced  a  wiser 
^*P^ent  for  i»t)moting  commerce  and  riches^  than  to 
<^ate  fonds,  and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitntion  ? 
'^asoqjaigs,  such  as  these,  might  naUwally  Have  passed 
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for  trials  of  wit  among  rbetoricians,  like  t6e  pahegy* 
rics  on  foUj  and  a  fever,  on  BusiRis  and  Nero,  hid  vte 
not  seen  such  absurd  maxims  patronized  b j  great  mini- 
sters, and  bj  a  whole  party  among  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  consequences  of  public  debts,  bodi 
in  otir  domestic  management,  by  their  influence  on  com^ 
merce  and  industry  ;  and  in  our  foreign  transactions,  hj 
their  effect  on  wars  and  negociations. 

Public  securities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  mo- 
ney, and  pass  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or 
silver.  Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  it- 
self, how  expensive  soever,  there  are  never  wanting 
hands  enow  to  eriibrace  it ;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has 
sums  in  the  public  stocks,  fear  to  launch  otit  into  the 
most  extensive  trade ;  since  he  is  possessed  of  fbfids, 
'  Which  will  answer  the  most  sudden  demand  that  can 
be  made  upon  him.  No  merchant  thinks  it  necessaiy 
to  keep  by  him  any  considerable  cash.  Bank-stock,  or 
India-bonds,  especially  the  latter,  serve  all  the  same 
purposes  ^  because  he  can  dispose  of  them,  or  pledge 
them  to  a  banker,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  idle,  even  when  in  his  scritoirt, 
but  bring  him  in  a  constant  revenue.  In  short,  our  na^ 
tional  debts  furnish  merchants  with  a  species  of  mo- 
ney that  is  continually  multiplying  in  their  bands,  and 
produces  sure  gain,  besides  the  profits  of  their  com- 
merce. This  must  enable  them  to  trade  upon  less  pro- 
fit. The  small  profit  of  the  itnerchant  renders  the  com- 
modity cheaper,  causes  a  greater  consumption,  quick- 
ens the  labour  of  the  conunon  people,  and  helps  to 
spread  arts  and  industry  throughout  the  whole  society. 

There  ore  also,  we  may  observe,  in  Ekglakd,  and 
"in  a^  states  wfiidi  have  both  commerce  mi  public 
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debts,  a  set  of  men,  who  &re  half  merchants^  half  stock* 
holders,  and  maj  be  supposed  willing  to  trade  for  small: 
profits ;  because  commerce  is  not  their  jirincipal  or  sole 
support,  and  their  revenues  in  the  fiinds  are  a  sure  re*, 
source  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Were  there 
no  funds,  great  merchants  would  have  no  expedient  for. 
realizing  or  securing  any  part  of  their  profit,  but  by 
making  purchases  of  land;  and  land  has  many  disadvan**- 
tages  in  comparison  of  funds.  Requiring  more  care  and 
mspection,  it  divides  the  time  and  attention  of  the  mer^^ 
chant ;  upon  any  tempting  offer  or  extraordinary  acci-' 
dent  in  trade,  it  is  not  so  easily  converted  into  money  ; 
and  as  it  attracts  too  mu(^,  both  by  the  many  natural 
pleasures  it  affords,  ,and  the  authority  it  gives,  it  soon 
converts  the  citizen  into  the  country  gentleman.  More 
men,  therefore,  with  large  stocks  and  incomes,  may  na-. 
turally  be  supposed  to  continue  in  trade,  where  there 
are  public  debts ;  and  this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  of  some 
advantage  to  commerce,  by  diminishing  its  profits,  pro** 
moting  circulation,  and  encouraging  industry* 

But,  in  opposition  to  these  two  favourable  circum- 
stances, perhaps  l>f  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the 
many  disadvantages  which  attend  our  public  debts,  in 
the  whole  interior  economy  of  the  state :  You  will  find 
no  comparison  between  the  ill  and  the  good  which  re-, 
suit  fixmithem.    ♦ 

First,  Iris  certain  that  national  debts  cause  ^  nughty 
eonfiuence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the 
great  sums  levied  in  the  province?  to  pay  the  interest  i^ 
and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  adv^tages  in  trade  above  men* 
tioned,  which  they  give  the  merchants  in  the  capital 
afcove  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  question  is.  Whether, 
Vi  our  case,  it  be  for  the  public  interest,  that  so  many 
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pthnbegtg  gbqsild  be  conferred  on  LqnooHj^  vhkh  hs^ 
abreadj  arrived  at  such  an  eaoninous  size,  and  seeptts  still 
iacreanng  ?  Sqme  meii  are  apprebenaiye  of  the  cense? 
qmnce^  Foi;  my  own  part^  I  cannot  forbear  thinkingj^ 
that,  though  the  head  is  ondopbtedlj  too  large  for  th^ 
body,  jet  that  great  citj  is  so  happilj  9ituated^  th^  its 
excessive  bolk  causes  less  inconTeni^ce  than  even  a 
SmaUeF  capital  to  ^  greater  kii^gdom*  There  is  ngtore 
diffirrenoe  between  the  pripes  of  aU  provisions  in  Paris 
and  Lavouebqc,  than  betwe^  thiise  in  LoNHaN  aQ4 
Yorksrikje:.  The  inunen^  greatness,  inde^:,  of  Loy^ 
X»0K,  under  ^  govenpnent  which  Il4^fs  not  of  discre* 
tionarjr  power,  renders  the  people  factious,  mutuloiUi| 
^editions,  and  even  perhaps  rebellious.  But  to  this  ev]][ 
the  nati(»ial  debts  theinsebz<es  tend  to  provide  a  c^e^ 
dj.  The  first  visible  eruption,  or  even  immediate  dao^ 
ger  of  public  disorders^  must  alarm  all  the  stockhold- 
ers,  whos^  property  is  the  most  precarious  of  anyi 
said  will  make  them  fiy  to  the  support  of  governmeoti 
whether  menaced  by  Jacobitish  violence,  or  democnu 
ticai  frenzy. 

Secondfy,  PnibEe  stocks,,  being  a  kind  of  paper«credit^ 
have  all  the  disadvantages  att^ding  that  species  ^f  mo- 
ney. They  banish  gold  and  silver  frqpx  the  mos^cQa«> 
siderable  conm^erce  of  the  state,  reduce  thpn  to  com* 
mon  circulation,  and  by  that  means  render  aH  provi- 
sions and  labour  dearer  than  otherwise  tisaj  would  be. 

Tbirdfyy  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  tp  pay  the  in^ 
terests  of  these  debts,  are  apt  either  to  heighten  the 
price  of  labour,  or  be  an  oppiesdoa  on  the  poorer 
sort. 

Fourthly,  As  f<H*eig^ers  possess  a  great  Aare  of  our 
national  funds,  thev  render  the  public,  in  a  manner. 
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trlbutarj  to  thetiit  and  m^j  in  time  occasion  the  trans^ 
port  of  o^  people  and  our  industrj. 

Fifthly,  The  greater  part  of  the  puUic  stqcl^  being 
alwajs  in  the  hands  of  idle  people^  who  live  on  their 
revenue,  our  funds,  in  that  view,  giv^  great  encou* 
ragement  to  an  useless  and  unactive  life. 

But  though  the  injury,  that  arises  to  commerce  anj 
industry  from  our  public  funds,  will  appear,  upon  bs^ 
lancing  the  whole,  not  inconsiderable,  it  is  trivia],  iq 
comparison  of  the  prejudice  that  results  to  tl|£  state  con*- 
sidered  as  a  body  politic,  which  must  support  itself  iq 
^e  society  of  nations,  and  have  various  transactions  with 
other  states  in  wars  and  negociations*  The  ill  4here  is 
pure  and  unmixed,  without  any  favourable  circum- 
stance tp  atone  for  it ;  and  it  is  an  ill  too  of  a  nature 
the  highest  and  most  important. 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no 
weaker  upon  account  of  its  debts,  since  they  are  mostly 
4ue  among  ourselves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one 
sis  they  take  firom  another*  It  is  like  transferring  mo« 
ney  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left ;  which  leaves  the 
|>erson  neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such 
loose  reasonings  and  specious  comparisons  will  always 
pass  where  we  judge  not  upon  principles.  I  ask.  Is  it 
possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  overburthen  a  na« 
tion  with  taxes,  even  where  the  sovereign  resides  among 
them  ?  The  very  doubt  seems  extravagant  ;  since  it  is 
requidte,  in  every  community,f  that  there  be  a  certain 
proportion  observed  between  the  laborious  and  the  idle 
part  of.it.  But  if  all  our  present  taxes  be  mortgaged, 
must  we  not  invent  new  ones  ?  And  may  not  this  mat- 
ter be  carried  to  a  length  that  is  ruinous  and  destruc- 
tive ? 

in  every  nation^  there  are  always  some  ftiethods  of 
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levying  monej  more  easy  than  others,  agreeably  to  tke 
way  pf  living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they 
make  use  of.  In  Great  Britain,  the  excises  upon 
malt  and  beer  afford  a  large  revenue ;  bepause  the  op^ 
^ti<His  of  malting  and  brewing  are  tediouS;^  and  are  im-; 
possible  to  be  concealed  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these 
commodities  are  not  so  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  as 
that  the  raising  of  their  price  would  very  much  aflPect 
the  poorer  sort.  These  taxes  being  all  mortgaged,  what 
difficulty  to  find  new  ones  !  what  vexation  and  ruin  of 
the  poor  ! 

Duties  upon  consumptions  are  more  equal  and  easj 
than  those  upon  possessions.  What  a  loss  to  the  public, 
that  the  former  are  all  exhausted,  and  that  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying 

IclXCS  • 

Were  all  the  proprietors  of  land  only  stewards  ta  the 
public,  must  not  necessity  force  them  to  practise  all  Ae 
arts  of  oppression  used  by  stewards  ;  where  the  absence 
pr  negligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them  secure 
against  inqiiiry  ? 

It  will  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  no  bounds  ought 
ever  to  be  set  to  national  debts,  and  that  the  puUic 
would  be  no  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings 
in  the  pound,  land-tax,  mortgaged,  with  all  the  pre* 
-sent  customs  and  excises.  There  is  something,  there- 
fore, in  the  case,  beside  the  mere  transfierring  of  pro- 
perty  from  the  one  hand  to  another.  In  five  hundred 
years,  the  posterity  of  those  now  in  the  coaches,  and 
of  those  upon  the  boxes^  will  probably  have  changed 
places,  without  aflFectiag  the  public  by  these  i:evolu- 
tions. 

Suppose  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  condi- 
tion, to  which  it  is  hastening  with  such  amazing  rapidity^ 
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suppose  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  ot  nineteen  sh]l<» 
lings  in  the  ponnd ;  for  it  can  neTer  bear  the  whott 
twenty ;  suppose  all  the  excises  and  customs  to  be  screwed 
up  to  the  utmost  which  the  nation  can  bear,  without  ea« 
tirelj  losing  its  commerce  and  industry ;  and  suppose  that 
all  those  funds  are  mortgaged  to  perpetuity,  and  that  the 
invention  and  wit  of  all  our  project(»rs  can  find  no  new 
imposition,  which  may  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  new 
loan  ;  and  let  us  consider  the  necessary  consequences  of 
this  situation.  Though  the  imperfect  statp  of  our  poli» 
tical  knowledge,  and  the  narrow  capacities  of  men,  make 
it  difficult  to  fortel  the  effects  which  will  result  from  any 
untried  measure,  the  seeds  of  ruin  are  here  scattered  with 
such  profusion  as  not  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  carer 
less  observer. 

In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons, 
who  possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  inmiediate  effects  of 
their  industry,  are  the  stock-holders,  who  draw  almost 
ail  the  rent  of  the  land  and  houses,  besides  the  produce 
of  all  the  customs  and  excises.  TThese  are  men  who 
have  no  connexions  with  the  state,  who  can  enjoy  their 
revenue  in  any  part  of  the  globe  in  which  they  chuse 
to  reside,  who  will  naturally  bury  themselves  in  the  ca^^ 
pital,  or  in  great  cities,  and  who  will  sink  into  the  lethar- 
gy of  a  stupid  and  pampered  luxury,  without  spirit,  am* 
bition,  or  enjoyment.  Adieu  to  all  ideasof  nobility,  gen^ 
try,  and  family.  The  stocks  can  be  transferred  in  an  in^ 
stant ;  and  being  in  such  a  fluctuating  state,  will  seldom  be 
transmitted  during  three  generations  from  father  to  son. 
Or  were  they  to  remain  ever  so  long  in  one  family,  they 
convey  no  hereditary  authority  or  credit  to  the  possessor^; 
and  by  this  means  the  several  ranks  of  men,  which  form 
a  kind  of  independent  magistracy  in  a  state,  instituted  by 
&e  band  of  nature,  are  entirely  lost  j^  and  every  map  Jb 
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loitboctty  derives  his  influence  £rom  the  coauaisdoi^ 
alone  <^  the  sovereign.  Na  expedient  iremains  £or  pre<r 
iremn^  of  8upiH:es8ing  inaurrections  but  xnercenary  ar« 
inka :  Noeiqpedient  at  all  remaina  for  resisting  tyranny ; 
JElBctions  are  swayed  by  Inibery  and  corruption  alone ; 
i^ld  the  middle  power  between  king  and  people  being 
totally  removed,  a  grievous  despotisitt  mxi^t  infallibly 
psrvaiL  The  landholders^  despiscfd  for  their  poverty, 
and  luUedfor  their  oppressions,  will  be  utterly  unable  to 
n(iake  any  opposition  to  it. 

Though  a  resolution  should  be  formed  by  the  legislsu 
lippe  never  tq  is^ppse  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and 
disoourages  industry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men,  in 
subject^  of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  so  justly  9s 
new  to  be  mistaken,  or  apudst  difficulties  so  urgent, 
never  to  be  seduced  from  their  resolution.  The  continaal 
ftoctnatians  in  commerce  reqwe  <^tinua)  alterations  ^ 
Ae  nature  of  the  taxes ;  which  exposes  the  legislature 
every  moment  to  the  d^g^r  both  of  wilfiil  and  invo- 
luntary error.  And  any  grea^  blow  giv^n  to  tradci 
whisther  by  injudicious  taxes  or  by  other  accidentS| 
throws  the  whole  system  of  government  iptg  gonfu* 
ffeon* 

But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  eveo 
supposing  trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  condit 
tioD,  in  order  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enterprises, 
and  to  defend  its  own  honour  and  interest,  or  those  of  its 
allx^  ?  I  do  not  ask  how  the  public  is  to  exert  such  a 
prodigious  power  as  it  has  maint^ed  during  oiqr  late 
wars ;  where  we  have  so  much  exceeded*  not  only  our 
own  natural  strength,  but  even  that  of  the  greatest  em^- 
pires.  This  extravagance  is  the  abuse  comjdained  0^ 
as  the  source  of  all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  at  pre^ 
sent  exposed.     But  since  we  must  still  suppose  great  com- 
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^aeroe  and  opulence  to  remaia^  even  after  every  iund  is 
mortgaged }  fhese  riches  imist  |>e  defended  bj  pcopor^ 
tional  power  ^  and  wjience  is  the  public  to  derive  the 
revenue  which  sdipports  it  ?  It  must  pljunlj  be  from  n 
continual  taxa^ioa  of  the  annuitieS|  <^^  which  is  the 
same  thing,  f|om  mortgaging  anew»  on  every' exigent 
cj»  a  c^tain  part  of  their  annuities ;  and  thus  making 
them  contiribute  to  their  own  defence,  and  to  that  c^ 
the  natiooL.  Bat  the  difficulties  attending  this  system 
of  policy  wilt  easily  appear,  whether  we  suppose  the 
king  to  have  be^pnie  a^lute  master,  or  to  be  still 
controuled  by  national  councils,  in  whieh  the  annui^ 
tants  themselves  must  necessarily  bear  the  prinpipal 
sway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  absolute,  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  from  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  is  so  easy  for 
him  to  ihf  rease  his  exactioas  upon  the  annuitants,  which 
amount  only  to  the  Retaining  of  money  in  his  own  hands, 
fhat  this  species  of  prope^y  would  soon  lose  all  its  crcv 
dity  and  the  wbole  income  of  every  intiividual  in  the 
state  must  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign :  A 
degree  of  despotism,  whieh  no  oriental  monarch  has  ever 
yet  attained.  If,  on  the  contrai'y,  the  consent  of  the  an« 
mutants  be  re<^site  for  every  taxationi^  they  will  never 
be  persuaded  to  contribute  sufficiently  even  to  the  support 
of  government ;  as  the  diniinuti<Hi  of  their  revenue  nmst 
in  that  case  be  very  sensible,  would  not  be  disguised  uur 
der  the  appearance  of  a  branch  of  excise  or  customs,  and 
would  not  be  shared  by  any  other  order  of  the  state,  who 
are  already  supposed  to  be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  There 
are  inst&icesj,  in  sonse  republics,  of  a  hundredth  penny<^ 
and  sometimes  of  the  fifdeth,  being  given  to  the  support 
of  the  states  but  this  is  always  an  extraordinary  exertion 
of  power^  and  can  i^eyer  become  thc^  foundation  of  a  ^on^ 
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stant  national  defence.  We  have  always  found,  where 
a  government  has  mortgaged  all  its  revenues,  that  it 
necessarily  sinks  into  a  state  of  languor,  inactivity,  and 
impotence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniencies,  which  may  reasonably 
be  foreseen  of  this  situation,  to  which  Great  Britain 
is  visibly  tending.  Not  to  mention  the  numberless  in- 
conveniencies, which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  which 
must  result  from  so  monstrous  a  situation  as  that  of 
making  the  public  the  chief  or  sole  proprietor  of  land, 
besides  investing  it  with  every  branph  of  customs  and 
excise,  which  the  fertile  invagination  of  ministers  and 
projectors  have  been  able  to  invent. 

I  must  confess,  that  there  is  a  strange  supineness,  from 
long  custom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard 
to  public  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  so  vehemently 
complain  of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines.  We 
all  own  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  cannot  hope, 
either  that  this  or  any  future  ministry  will  be  possessed  of 
such  rigid  andsteady  frugality,  as  to  make  a  considerable 
progress,  in  the  payment  of  our  debts ;  or  that  the  situa- 
tion of  foreign  affairs  will,  for  any  Ion?  time,  allow 
them  leisure  and  tranquillity  for  such  an  undertaking. 
What  then  is  to  become  of  us  f  Were  we  ever  so  good 
Christians,  and  ever  so  resigned  to  Providence ;  this, 
methinks,  were  a  curious  question,  even  considered  as  a 
speculative  one,  and  what  it  might  not  be  altogether  im-» 
possible  to  form  some  conjectural  solution  of.  Th9 
events  here  will  depend  little  upon  the  contingencies  of 
battles,  negodations,  intrigues,  and  factions.  There 
seems  to  be  a  natural  progress  of  things,  which  may 
guide  our  reasoning.  As  it  would  have  required  but  a 
moderate  share  of  prudence,  when  we  first  began  this 
practice  of  mortgaging,  to  have  foretold,  from  the  nature 
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of  men  and  of  ministers^  that  things  would  necessarily 
be  carried  to  the  length  we  see ;  so  now,  that  they  have 
at  last  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  guess 
at  the  consequences.  It  must,  indeed,  he  one  of  these 
two  events  ;  either  the  nation  must  destroy  public  cre- 
dit, or  public  credit  will  destroy  the  nation.  It  is  im« 
possible  that  they  can  both,  subsist^  after  the  manner 
they  have  been  hitherto  managed,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
some  other  countries. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  was  proposed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr 
HyxcHiNSON,  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  was 
much  approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense,  but  never  was 
likely  to  take  effect.  He  asserted  that  there  was  a  fidlacy 
in  imagining  that  the  public  owed  this  debt ;  for  that 
really  every  individual  owed  a  proportional  share  of  it, 
and  paid,  in  his  taxes,  a  proportional  share  of  the  inte*- 
rest,beside  the  expence  of  levying  these  taxes.     Had  we 
not  better,  then>  says  he,  make  a  distribution  of  the  debt 
among  ourselves,  and  each  of  us  contribute  a  sum  suit- 
able to  his  property,  and  by  that  means  discharge  at  once 
all  our  funds  and  public  mortgages  ?  He  seems  not  to 
have  considered  that  the  laborious  poor  pay  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  taxes  by  theit  annual  consumptions, 
though  they  could  not  advance,  at  once,  a  proportional 
part  of  the  sum  required.     Not  to  mention,  that  property 
in  money  and  stock  in  trade  might  easily  be  concealed  or 
disguised;  and  that  visible  property  in  lands  and  houses 
would  really  at  last  answer  for  the  whole :  An  inequality 
and  oppression,  which  never  would  be  submitted  to.  But 
though  this  project  is  not  likely  to  take  place ;  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable,  that,  when  the  nation  becomes 
heartily  sick  of  their  debts,  and  is  cruelly  oppressed  by 
them,  soi^e  daring  projector  may  arise  with  visionary. 
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*  sdiemes  fer  tbeir  discharge.  And  as^piUic  credit  will 
t)egm,  by  that  tinife,  ti»  b«  a  iittid  frail^  the  lea$t  toudi 
Will  destroy  it^  as  happened  in  Fxakcs  during  {be  re« 
gency ;  and  in  this  mann^  it  will  dii  of  the  doctbr* 

But  it  is  mart  probable^  that  the  brei»ch  of  ntttianal 
ifdth  will  be  the  necessary  tStd  6£  wdrs^  d^ais^  mis^ 
Ibreun6s^  and  pnblit  calaitiities,  or  e^en  perhaps  of 
victories  and  conquests.     I  must  cdnless;  when  I  see 
|nrmces  and  states  fighting  and  qiiarrelfing^  amidst  tlieir 
aebts,  fimd,  and  t«iblic  ««rtgag«^  it  idway.  bri«g.  « 
my  mind  a  match  o^  cndgel^plajring  fought  in  a  China 
shop.  How  cstn  it  be  expected,  thkt  so^reigiis  Will  spaiiie 
a  species  of  property^  which  is  peniiciotts  to  th^isdvesi 
and  to  the  public^  when  they  have  so  Httle  compassion  oA 
lives  and  prbpenies,  that  ar^  use  Ail  to  both?  Let  the 
time  come  (and  surely  it  will  coiiie)  when  tben^n^  fimdsi 
created  for  the  exigencies  of  the  ydar,  fire  not  tobscribed 
to^  and  nd^  &ot  the  money  ph>jecte<i«   Stppose^  ei^ 
that  the  cksh  of  the  nation  is  exhausted }  or  Chat  our 
faith,  whidh  has  hith^o  been  so  aaiple,  begins  to  fail  ti. 
Suppose,  that,  in  this  distreils,  the  ndtkm  ii  threat^s&ed 
with  an  Invasidn ;  a  rebellion  is  suspected  or  broken  oat 
at  homes ;  a  squadtt>n  cannot  be  equipped  for  Want  ti 
pay,  victuals^  or  repairs ;  of  even  a  foreign-subsidy  Cibi- 
hot  be  advanced.    What  must  a  prince  6r  minister 
do  in.  stich  an  emergence?  The  right  of  Sdf-preserva- 
tion  is  vtnalienable  in  every  individual,  much  more  in 
every  community.     And  the  fotly  of  our  statesmen 
must  then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  those  who  first 
conttracted  debt,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that  of  those  who 
trusted,  or  continue  to  tfust  this  security,  if  these  states- 
men have  the  means  of  safety  in  their  h^mds,  and  do  not 
employ  them.     The  funds,  created  and  mortgaged,  will, 
by  that  time^bring  ia  a  large  yeariy  revenue,  sujScieot  for 
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th^  defence  and  security  of  the  nation :  Money  is  peihat^s 
lying  in  the  exchequer,  ready  for  the  discharge  of  tbd 
quarterly  interest:  necessity  calls,  fear  urges,  reasoi^ 
exhorts,  compassion  alone  exclaims :  The  money  viH 
immediately  be  seized  for  the  current  service,  under  the 
most  solemn  protestations,  peihaps,  of  being  iomiediately 
replaced.  But  no  more  is  requisite.  Tlie  whole  fabii^ 
already  tottering,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  tbcfa^ 
sands  in  its  ruins.  And  this,  I  think,  may  be  called  die 
natural  death  of  public  credit !  For  to  this  period  it  tends 
as  naturally  as  an  animal  body  to  its  dissolution  and  (Jb^ 
struction. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  geaexafity  of  mankind,  iiA% 
notwithstanding  such  a  violent  shock  to  public  cre£ty  ^ 
a  voluntary  bankruptcy  in  Ehgiand  would  occasion,  it 
would  not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  wotdd  again  re<i> 
vive  in  &s  flourishing  a  condition  as  before.  The  present 
king  of  Frakce,  during  the  lat6  war^  borrowed  money 
at  a  lower  interest  than  evet  bis  grandfather  did  \  und  a» 
low  as  the  Btiii'iftH  parliam^t,  comparing  the  natural 
rate  of  interest  in  both  kingdom!.  And  though  men  are 
commonly  more  governed  by  what  they  have  seen,  than 
by  what  they  foresee,  with  whatever  certainty ;  yet  pro- 
mises, protestations,  fair  appearances,  with  the  allure- 
ments of  present  interest,  have  such  powerful  infinence 
as  few  are  able  to  redst .  Mankind  are,*  in  all  ages,  caught 
by  the  same  b^ts :  The  same  tricks,  played  over  and  6vt:t 
again,  still  trepan  them.  The  heights  of  popularity  vsA 
patriotism  are  still  the  beaten  road  to  power  and  Xyt2imy  ^ 
flatteiy,  to  treachery ;  standing  armies  to  arbitrary  go- 
vernment ;  and  the  glory  of  God  to  the  temporal  interest 
oftheclergy.  The  fearof  an  everlasting  destruction  of  cre- 
dit, allowing  it  to  be  aii  evil,  is  a  needless  bugbear.  A 
iTudent  )ban>  in  ztaiitf ,  W9uld  rather  lend  to  the  public 
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itamedlatelj  after  we  had  taken  a  spunge  to  our  debts; 
jthan  at  present ;  as  pmch  as  an  opulent  knave,  even 
though  on0  could  not  force  him  to  pay,  is  a  preferable 
debtor  to  an  honest  bankrupt :  For  the  former,  in  order 
to  carry  on  business,  may  find  it  his  interest  to  discharge 
his  debts,  where  thejr  are  not  exorbitant :  The  latter 
has  it  not  in  his  j>ower«  The  reasoning  of  Tacitus  % 
.as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  applicable  to  oiir  present 
case.  Sed  vulgus  ad  mdgnitudinem  ben^ciorum  ader  at : 
Stultissimus  quisque  pecuniis  mercabatur  x  jipud  sapietUes 
cassa  babeiantUTp  qua  neque  dari  neque  accipi,  salva  repub* 
iica,  poterant.  The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man 
can  oblige  to  pay.  The  only  check  which  the  creditors 
have  upon  her,  is  the  interest  of  preserving  credit ;  an 
interest,  which  may  easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  great 
debt,  and  by  a  difficult  and  extraordinary  emergence^ 
even  supposing  that  credit  irrecoverable-  Not  to  men- 
.tion,that  a  present  necessity  often  forces  states  into  mea^ 
sures,  which  are^  strictly  speaking,  against  their  interest. 
These  two  events  supppsed  above,  are  calamitous,  but 
not  the  most  calamitous*  Thousands  are  thereby  sacri- 
ficed to  the  safety  of  millions.  But  we  ate  not  without 
danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and  that 
millions  maybe  sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  safety 
of  thousands  f.  Our  popular  government,  perhaps,  will 
render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minister  to  venture 
on  so  desperate  an  expedient,  as  that  of  a  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy. *  And  though  the  house  of  Lords  be  altogether 
composed  of  proprietors  of  land,  arid  the  house  of  Cofh- 
mons  chiefly;  and  cpnsequently  neither  of  them  can  DC 
supposed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds ;  Yet  the 
connections  of  the  members  may  be  so  great  with  the 
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ptoprietorsy  as  to  render  them  more  tenacicfus  of  puUie 
feith^  than,  prudence^  policy,  or  even  justict,  stricdjr 
speakingi  requires.  And  perhslps^  tod,  our  foreign  ene- 
mies maj  be  so  politic  as  tq  discover,  that  our  safety  Iic;$ 
in  despair,  and  may  not^  therefore,  show  the  danger, 
bpen  and  barefaced^  till  it  be  inevitable*.  ^Tbfi  balance 
6f  power  in  EukdPE,  our  grandfathers,  out  fathers,  and 
^e,  have  all  deemed  too  unequal  te  be  preserved  with- 
out our  attention  and  assistance.  But  our  children, 
weary  of  the  struggle,  and  fettered  with  incumbrances, 
•mdy  ^t  down  secute^  and  abe  their  neighbours  oppressed 
and  conquered  j  till,  at  last,  they  themselves  and  their 
creditors  lie  both  at  the  inercy  of  the  conqueror.  And 
this  may  properly  enough  be  denominated  the  violent 
death  of  our  public  credit. 

These  seem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very  re- 
mote, and  which  reason  foresees  as  clearly  almost  as  she 
can  do  any  thing  that  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And 
though  the  ancients  maintained,  that,  in  order  to  reach 
tlie  gift  of  prophecy,  a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness 
was  requisite,  one  may  safely  afiirm,  that,  in  order  to 
deliver  such  prophecies  as  these,  no  more  is  necessary 
than  merely  to  be  in  one's  senses,  free  from  the  influence 
of  popular  madness  and  delusipn» 
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that  h&  musty  at  least,  be  secured  from  all  infericnr  jibds> 
dictioii  $  skiid  that  nothing  less  than  the  same  s«iprem^ 
legislative  assembly^  in  thdr  subsequent  ]aeeting3>.  coold 
make  him' accountable  for  those  maticms  and  harangues^ 
to  which  they  had  before  given  their  approbation.  But 
these  axiom^^.  hoTsnever  irrefragable  they  may  appear^ 
have-  aU  failed^  in  the'  At^iexiak  goremnfient^  froi» 
causes  and-principles  too^  which  appear  almost  inevitable*^ 

By  the  yfapn  iragenttfAtaf,  or  indictment  of  iilegaluyp 
(^though'<ithas  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaiies  or  com- 
mentators) any  man  was  tri^  and  punished  in  a  eommoQ 
court  of  jtidicatur&y  for  any  law  which  haA  passed  upofr 
ids  mdttont,  in  Ae  assemtdy  of  the  people,  if  that  law 
appeared  to  ^e  court  tmjttst^  or  ppejudicial  tc  the  pub*> 
lie.  Thus  D£>ioBTR£3^Sy  fift£ng  that  ship-^moiief 
was  levied  irregularly,  and  that  the  poor  bore  th«  saao^ 
burdefn  as  the  rich*  in  equip^g  the  gallies,.  coerected 
this  inequality  by  a.  very  useful  law^whidtipifopoartioiied 
the  expence  to  the  revenue  and  income  0f  ead^individual. 
He  moved  for  this  law  in  the  asseinUy  ;  hr  proved  its 
advantages:*  J  be  convince*die  p«eplc^.the  only  legisla- 
ture in  AtH£NS>  liie  law  passed^  and  was  earri^d  h^ 
execution  :  Yet  wa3  he  tried  in  a  criminal  c^vut  for  dm 
la-Ov',.  upotf  the  domplfitinfr  ©f  the  lieh^,  who  reseated  the 
alteration  that  he  had  itttroAictwi  hrto  tke  fin«ftc#frtv  He 
was^  indeed  acquitted^  upon  proving  janeW'  the  uspeftdUfSfi 
ofhislaiv.       '     -  •  r-  •  ... 

Ctesifhon  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people^ 
that  partictilar  honours  should  be  conferred  on  BsBldB- 
TH£N£Sy  as  on  a  citizen  ^octionate  and  useful  to  the 
commonwealth :  The  people,  convinced  of  thi^  db:adH 

■      "'  .  W,/,t.,iJI|i.S,fl    I,    j^tv  Ml.  ^1;^   I  .^   .. 
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voted  those  honours:  Yet  was  Gtesiphoh  tried  bj 
the  y^^  iroigaito/teif.  It  was  asserted,  among  other  topics, 
that  DEMOSTHENES  was  not  a  good  citizen^  nor  affec- 
tionate to  the  commonwealth :  And  the  orator  was 
called  upon  to  defend  his  friisud^  and  consequently  him^- 
self ;  which  he  executed  by  that  sublime  piece  of  elo- 
quence, that  has  ever  ^nce  been  the  admiration  of  man* 
kind. 

After  the  battle  ef  Ch^rone  a,  a  law  was  passed  up<;^ 
the  motion  of  Htferides^  giving  liberty  to  slaves,  and 
inrolling  them  in  the  troops  *.  On  account  of  this  law, 
the  orator  was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indictment  above 
mentioned^  a^d  defended  himself,  among  other  topics, 
by  that  stroke  celebrated  by  Plutakch  and  Ldnginus. 
Jt  *mas  not  /,  said  he,  that  moved  for  this  law  :  It  was  the 
agcessities  of  war  s  it  was  the  battle  of  Chjcrokea.  The 
orations  of  Demosthenes  abound  with  many  instances 
cf  trials  of  this  nature,  and  prove  clearly,  that  nothing 
was  more  commonly  practised. 

The  Athenian  Democracy  was  such  a  tumultuous 
government  as  we  can  scarcely  form  a  notion  of  in  the 
present  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  collective  body 
of  the  people  voted  in  every  law,  without  any  linutaticm 
of  property,  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  withoiit 
ccmtroul  from  any  magistracy  or  senate  f  ^  and  conse-' 
qaetidy  without  regard  to  order,  justice,  or  prudence* 
7he  Athenians  soou  became  sensible  of  the  mischiefs 


*  PxuTARcaus  in  mita  decern  oratorum,  Demosthenes  gives  a  diffe- 
jrexxt  accoiint  of  this  laW.  Contra  Aristogzton.  orai,  II.  He  says*  that 
its  paiFport  was,  to  render  the  ttrt/im  svirtfAoif  or  to  restore  the  privilege 
of  bearing  offices  io  those  who  had  been  declared  incapable.  Perhaps 
these  were  both'  clauses  of  tht  same  law. 

f  The  senate  of  the  Beafi  was  only  a  less  pum^rous  mob,  chosen  by  lot 
from  among  the  people ;  and  their  authority  was  not  jp^at* 

Cc3 
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atteading  this  constitution :  But  being  averse  to  checking 
themselves  bj  an^  rule  or  restriction,  thej  resolved,  at 
least,  to  check  their  demagogues  or  counsellors,  hj  the 
ifcar  of  future  punishment  ^d  inquiry.  They  accor- 
dinglv  instituted  this  remarkable  law  ;  a  law  esteemed 
soiESs^ntial  to  their  form  of  government,  that  ^SCHIKES 
insists  on  it  as  a  kno'vv'u  truth,  that,  were  it  abolished 
or  neglected,  it  we?e  impossible  for  the  Democracy  to 
subsist  *• 

Th?  p^opje  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  liberty 
fronx  the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts ;  because  these 
were  nothing  but  very  numcrqus  furies,  choseii  by  lot 
£rom  among  the  people.  An/l  they  justly  considered 
themselves  as  in  a.ytate  of  perpetual -pupilage  ;  where 
they  had  an  authority,  after  they  came  to  the  use  of 
reason,  not  only  Xq  retract .  and  controul  whatever  had 
been  determined,  but  to  pimish  any  guardian  for  mea- 
sures which  they  had  embraced  by  his  persuasion.  The 
same  law  had  placein  THEBEsf  ,andfor  the  same  reason. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athens, 

•    '  •.-^         »       '■^'*     ^.  *«' 

on  the  establishment  of  any  law  esteemed  veiy  usefm  (w 

popular,  to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  aiid  repeal. 

Thus  the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all  the  publTc  re- 

venues  to  the  support,of  shows  and  spectacles,  made  it 

criminal  so  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  lawt* 

Thus  Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to  recal  all 

the  immumties  formerly  granted,  but  to  depnve  the 


*  In  Crxsir^oNTEM.  It  is  remarkabUi  that  the  firtt  ttq>  after  .the 
dissolution  oif  the  Deqiocraqr  by  Cain  as  and  the  thirty,  was  to  annul 
the  ypfn  irot^avofcuft  as  we  leam  from  Demosthenks  nura  Ti/c#)c.  The 
orator  in  this  oration  gives  us  the  words  of  the  law,  establishing  the 
yf«f9  irapavofjuiVi  page  397.  ex  <ii#.  Aloi.  Aiid  he  accounts  for  it  froin 
^e  same  principles  we  here  reasop  upon. 

f  Plut/m  i»Jito  Pelop. 
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people  for  the  future  of  the  power  of  gratitmg  any 
xiore  *»  Thus  all  bills  of  attainder  f  were  forbid,  or 
laws  that  affected  one  Atheniai^,,  without  eztenduig  to 
the  whole  coxnmonwealth.  These  absurd  dausfcs,  hj 
which  the  legislature  vainly  attempted  to  bind  itself  for 
ever,  proceeded  from  an  universajl' sense  in  the  people  of 
their  own  levitj  and  inoonstaiiicj«  ' 

II.  A  wheel  within  ^  wheel,  such  as  we  cbserve  in 
the  Geemak  empire,  is  considered  1>7  LcArd  SttAFTfiS- 
BURT  I  as  an  absurdity  in  politics  :  Bat  what  must  we' 
laj  to  two  equal  wheels,  which  govern  the  same  politi- 
cal machine,  without  any  mutual  check,  controul,  or  sub- 
ordination  ;  and  yet  preserve  the  greatest  hai^Ohy  and 
concord  ?  To  establish  too  distinct  legislatisres^  each  of 
which  possesses  full  and  absolute  aiithority  withii^  itself' 
and  stands  in  no  need  of  the  odier's  assistance,  in  order 
to  give  validity  to  its  acts ;  this  may  appear,  before-hand^ 
altogether  impracticable,  as  long  ^s  9ite  are  actuated  by 
the  passions  of  ambition,  emulation,  and  avarice,  which 
have  hitherto  been  their  chief  governing  principles^ 
And  should  I  assert,  that  the  state  I  have  in  iny  eye  waa 
divided  into  two  distinct  factions^  each  of  which  predo- 
minated in  a  distinct  legislature,  aiid  yet  produced  tio 
clashing  in  these  independent  powers  ;  the  supposition 
jmay  appesir  incredible.  And  i^  to  augment  the'  para- 
^fif  1  should  affirm,  that  this  disjointed,  irregular  go- 
vernment was  the  xoost  active,  triumphant,  and  iUus- 
trious  commonwealSi  diat  ever  yet  appeared  ;  I  should 
certainly  be  txdd,  Aatsoeh  a  political  chimera  was  as 
abssord^as  anyirismuef  pneatstor  poetst* 'But  there  is  no 


,  f,  .    ^    . 
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nfSMl  liir  Mitf  Qhlig  }oQg»  in  4rdfir  to  prove  tli^  reality  of 
ib»  fior^oiog.  9U|^pQsiUcm$  :  For  this  was  optuallj  the 
QflB^  with  tb«  RajtiAH  Republic. 

Tb9  }(^Ul|^tiT«  pow^  wasit»/sre  lQ4gt4  ^a  tb^  comitk 
cpt^uriaPa  9od  cvidtia  irSmti^.  In  tiie  fb^ii^er,  it  is  well 
]^QWii»  lh$  pQoplf  yoti^l  aoQordiixg  to  thek  ctnsvi ;  so 
that  when  the  first  clas3  wf  s  uaiizunxQus^  though  it  con- 
^TifiA  f^  pof^k^^  ^  bui^4£«^<i^l3>  P^  of  t^e  common- 
we«}t{i^  it  (^ter£o|Qi£d  the  wbdi^*  9Rd»  with  die  autho- 
ntf  a{  jlh^  senate  ^st^bU9he4  st  law.  In  thelatterj,  enreiy 
Yiyte  ifv  ^Uil  s  i|M  ft  the  aut^ritj  of  the  senate  was 
nQt  %h!^p  reiuiskiQi^  t^e  lower  p^ple  entkelj  prevailed^ 
4D.4  g^ve  I4W  te  the  wbple  state.  In  all  partj-divisions, 
tt'first b^tweenthe  Pateicjavs  and  Plebeians, after- 
Yrards  between  the  nobles  aa4  the  people,  the  interest 
of  iSbc  arbtocracj  was  prsdominant  in  the  first  legisla- 
ture ;  that  of  the  democracy  in  the  second  :  The  one 
fftould  always  destroy  what  the  other  had  established : 
Nay,  the  o^e^  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  motioa, 
i;aight  take  the  start  qf  the  other^  and  totally  annihilate 
its  rival,  by  a  vote,  whuDb,  from  the  nature  of  the  con? 
stil^ution,  had  the  full  authority  of  a  law.  But  no  sucb 
i^ontest  is  observed  ixx  the  histctry  of  Rqmi:  :  No  in- 
^ance  of  a  9ua|i:el  between  these  two  legislatures : 
though  many  between  the  parties  that  governed  in 
each.  Wheucp  arose  this  coni^u-d,  which  mzj  seem  sfi 
extraordinary  ? 

The  legislature  establi^ed  in  Ro^kix,  by  the  authority 
of  SfiQivius  TuL'Llus,  was  the  cemitia  c^nturiata^  which, 
sifter  the  expulsion  of  the  kings^  r&idered  the  govenv* 
ment  for  some  time  very  aristocratical*  But  the  people, 
having  numbers  and  force  on  their  side,  and  being  elated 
with  frequent  conquests  and  victories  in  their  foreign 
wars,  always  j|;ey|ile^  whep  p^sheci  to  ^pjctreinity;,  an^ 
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^st  extorted  from  the  se&att  ^ho  magistracy  of  ibe  tri^ 
buse^)  aad  aext  the  legislative  power  of  the  tomitia  trim 
buta*  It  then  behoved  the-  nobl&s  to  be  more  careful 
dmn  ever-hot  to 'provoke  the  people.  Fqt  beside  the 
^ee  which  (b.p  hotter  were  "always  possessed  of,  tfaejr 
had  notj^  "got  possesstbnof  legal  authority^  and  coul4 
instantly  keak  in  piepcs  any  ordct-  or  institution  which 
dizecdy  opposed  them.^  By  intrigue,  by  influence,  by 
money,  by  combination,  and  by  the  respect  pibiH  to  their 
character,  the  nobles  might  often  prevail;  and  direct  the 
whole  machine  of  goveram«it :  Sut  had  they  openly  set 
their  camitia  centuriata  in  opposition  to  the  tributa,Xhej 
had  soon  lost  the  advantage  of  that  institution,  together 
with  their  consuls,  praetors,  ediles,  and  all  the  magistrates 
^ected  by  it.  But  the  tomitia  tributa,  not  having  the 
same  rea3on  for  respecting  the  centuriata,  frequently  re* 
peeled  laws  favourable  to  the  aristocracy  :  They  limited 
the  authority  of  the  nobles,  protected  the  people  from 
oppression,  and  controuled  the  actions  of  the  senate  and 
magistracy.  The  cfnturiatu  found  it  convenient  always 
to  submit ;  and  though  equal  in  authority,  yet  being  ia* 
ferior  in  power,  durst  never  directly  give  any  shock  to 
the  other  legislature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws,  or 
establishing  laws  which  it  foresaw  would  soon  be  re- 
pealed by  it.  * 

>t.No  instance  is  found  of  any  opposition  or  struggle  be- 
tween these  comiiia,  except  one  slight  attempt  of  this 
kind,  mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  t|iird  book  of  his 
civil  wars.  Mark  Anthony>  resolving  to  deprive  De- 
ciMus  BauTus  of  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
railed  in  the  Forum^  and  called  one  of  the  comttia,'m  or- 
.der  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  other,  which  had  been 
ordered  by  the  senate.  Hut  afiairs  were  then  fallen  jbto 
ftich  9onfusion,   ^uyi  the  Roman  constitution  was  so 
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near  its  final  dissolution,  thst  no  infisrence  can  be  drawa 
£rom  such  an  expedient.  This  contest,  besides,  was 
founded  more  on  form  than  par^.  It  was  the  senate 
who  ordered  the  comkia  tributa,  ^t  thej  might  ob- 
fitruct  the  meeting  of  the  centuriata,  which,  by  the  em^ 
stitution,  or  at  least  ^orms  of  the  government,  could 
alone  dispose  of  provinpes* 
«  Cicero  was  recalled  bj  the  comitia  cmturiata^  though 
banished  bj  the  trihuta^  that  is,  bj  ^fiebiscittm*  But 
his  banishment,  we  may  observe,  never  was  considered 
as  a  legal  deed,  arising  from  the  free  choice  and  inclina* 
tion  of  the  people.  It  was  always  ascribed  to  the  vio- 
lence alone  of  Cloi)ius»  and  to  the  idi^orders  introduced 
by  him  into  the  government* 

III.  The  third  custom,  which  we  purpose  to  remark^ 
regards  England  ;  and  though  it  be  not  so  important 
as  those  which  we  have,  pointed  out  in  Athens  and 
Rome,  is  no  less  singular  and  unexpected.  .  It  is  a 
maxim  in  politics,,  which  we  readily  admit  as  undispu- 
ted and  universal,  that  a  power,  however  great,  whea 
granted  by  law  to  an  eminent  magistrate,  is  not  so  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  as  an  authority,  however  inconsider- 
able, which  he  acquires  from  violence  and  usurpation. 
.For^  besides  that  the  law  always  limits  every  power 
which.it  bestows,  the  very  receiving  it  as  a  concession 
establishes  the  authority  whence  it  is  derived,  and  pie- 
serve^  the  harmony  of  the  constitution^  By  the  same 
right  that  one  prerogative  is  assumed  without  law,  an- 
other may  also  be  claimed,  and  another,  with  still  great- 
er faciEty ;  while  the  first  usurpations  both  serve  as 
precedents  to  the  following,  and  give  force  to  maintain 
them.  Hence  the  heroism  of  Hambbek's  conduct, 
who  si^stained  the  whole  violence  of  royal  prosecution, 
Tsatb^^r  than  p$iy  a  tax  of  twenty  s]jillings  not  imposed 
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by  pdiliament ;  hence  the  care  of  all  English  -patriots 
tp  guard  ajf  ainst  the  first  encroachments  of  the  crown  ; 
and  hence  alone  the  existence^  at  this  day,  of  English 
liberty. 

There  is,  hdwever,  one  occasion,'  where  the  parlia- 
tjient  has  departed  from  this  maxim  ;  and  that  is,  in 
the  pressing  of  seamen.  The  exercise  of  an  irregular 
power  is  here  tacitly  permitted  in  the  crown;  and 
though  it  has  frequently  been  under  deliberation,  how 
that  power  might  be  rendered  legial,  and  granted,  under 
proper  restrictions,  to  the  sovereign,  no  safe  expedient 
could  ever  be  proposed  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  dan- 
ger to  liberty  always  appeared  greater  from  law  than 
from  usurpation.  When  this  power  is  exercised  to  no 
other  end  than  toriian  the  navy>  men  willingly  submit 
to  it,  from  a  sense  of  its  use  and  necessity ;  and  the  sail- 
ors, who  are  alone  affected  by  it,  find  no  body  to  sup^ 
port  theni,  iil  claiming  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  law  grants,  without  distinction,  to  all  Englis/i  sub- 
jects. But  were  ^his  power,  on  any  occasion,  made  ka 
instrument  of  faction  or  mini^rial  tyranny,  the  oppo« 
site  faction,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of  their  country,  would 
immediately  tgjce  the  alarm,  and  support  the  injured 
party  \  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  would  be  asserted ; 
juries  would  be  implacable  ^  and  the  tools  of  tyranny, 
acting  both  against  law  and  equity,  would  meet  with 
the  severest  vengeance.  Qri  the  other  hand,  were  the 
parliament  to  grant  such  an  authority,  they  would  pro- 
bably fall  into  one  of  these  two  inconveniencies :  They 
would  either  bestow  it  under  so  many  restrictions  as 
would  make  it  lose  its  effect,  by  cramping  the  authority 
of  the  crown  ;  or  they  would  render  it  so  large  and 
comprehensive,  as  might  give  occason  to  great  abuses, 
for  wl^ch  we  could,  in  that  case,  have  no  remedy.  Thcs 
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ycxy  irregiilarity  of  the  practice,  at  present,  prevents  iti 
abuses,  bj  affi>rding  so  easjr  a  remedy  against  them* 

J  pretend  not,  bjr  tbb  reasoning,  to  exclude  all  possi- 
bility of  contriving  a  register  for  seamen,  which  might 
piaax  the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I 
only  observe,  that  no  satisfactory  schenie  of  that  nature 
has  yet  been  proposed*  Rather  than  adopt  any  project 
hitherto  invented,  we  eontinue  a  practice  seemingly  the 
most  absurd  and  uoaccountable*  Authority,  in  times  of 
full  internal  peace  and  concord,  is  armed  against  law, 
A  continued  violence  is  permitted  in  d;ie  crown,  amidst 
.the  greatest  jealousy  and  watchfulng^  in  the  people  f 
nay,  proceeding  from  those  very  principles  ;  Liberty,  in 
^  country  of  the  highest  liberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its 
own  defence,  without  any  countenance  or  protectioa : 
The  wild  state  of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one  of  the  most 
civili^^ed  societies  of  mankind :  And  great  violence  and 
4isar4er  are  conmiitted  with  impunity  s  while  the^me 
narty  pleads  obedience  to  the  supreme  magistrate^  tb^ 
^ther  the  sanction  of  fundamental  laws. 
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OT  THB  POPULOUSNESS  OF'  ANCIENT  NATIONk 


1  ifSfUS  is  verj  littk  g#oudd^  ehBer  irom  reason  ot 
rtaervatioiiy  to  oondude  tl«b  world  eternal  or  inconup* 
tible.  'the  continual  and  rapid  motion  of  matter^  the 
violent  revolutions  wifh  which  every  part  is  agit^ed, 
the  changes  reisiarked  m  the  heavens,  thie  plain  traces' 
as  weU  as  tra<fition  of  ati  universal  dejuge^<  or  general 
to&vul»on  of  the  elements ;  al}  these  prove  strongly 
the  mortality  of  this  fabric  of  the  world,  and  its  pas« 
sage,  bjjr  corruption  or  dissolution^'  from  one  state  or  or^* 
der  to'  anotner*  It  must  therefore,  as  well  as  each  indii- 
vidual  form  which  it  contains,  have  its  infaiicj,  jouth^ 
manhood,  and  old  age  ;  and  it  is  probaBle,  that,  in  all 
these  variatiohs^  man,  equally  with  every  animal  anct 
vegetable,'  willr  partake.  In  the  flourishing  age  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  expected,  that  the  human  species  shoultt 
possess  greater  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  more 
prosperous  health,  higher  spirits,  longer  life,  and  a 
stronger  inclination  and  power  of  generation.  But  if 
the  general  system  of  things,  and  human  society  of  course, 
have  any  such  gradual  revolutions,  they  are  too  slow  to 
be  discernible  in  that  short  period  which  is  comprehen)!^ 
cd  by  history  and  tradition.  Stature  and  force  of  body, 
length  of  life,  even  courage  and  extent  of  genius,  seem 
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hitHerto  to  have  been  naturally,  in  all  ages^  prettj  takSk 
the  same.     The  arts  and  sciences,  tiideed;  have  Sourish^ 
ed  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed  in  another:  But  yit 
iBay  ohserve,  that,  at  the  time  when  they  rose  ib  gtisat* 
^st  perfection  unon^  one  pe6ple,  thfey  were  perhaps  to* 
tally  miknown  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations;   9sA 
though  they  universally  decayed  in  one  age,  yet  in  a  sue*' 
ceeding  generation  they  again  revived!,-  an^  ^SViabd 
themselves  over  the  world.     As  far,  therefore,  as  obser-^ 
vation  reaches,  there  is  no  universal  difference  discerni- 
ble in  the  human  species;  and  though  it  were  allowed, 
that  the  universe^  like  an  animal  body^  bad  a  Batu^ 
prdgtess  fir<mi  infancy  to  old  Ige ;  yet  as  it  must  stiU  be 
uncertain,  whether,  at  present,  it  be  advancing  to  its 
point  of  perfection,  or  declining  from  it,  we  cannot 
thence  presuppose  any  decay  in  human  nature*.     To 
prove,  therefore,  or  account  for  that  supericn*  populous- 
ness  of  antiquity,  which  is  commonly  supposed,  by  the 
imaginary  youth  or  vigour  of  the  world,  will  s^aroely 
be  admitted  by  any  just  reasOner*    These  general  physical 
causes  ought  Entirely  to  be  excluded  from  this  questions 
There  are  indeed  some  mote  particular  pby  steal  causes 
of  importance.     Diseases  are  n[ientioned  in  antiquity, 
whidi  are  almost  unknown  to  modem  medicine ;  and 
new  diseases  have  arisen  and  propagated  themselves^  of 
which  there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  history.     In  this 
particular  we  may  observe,  upcxi  comparison,  that. the 
disadvantage. is  much  on  the  side  of  the  modems.     Not 
to  mention  some  others  of  less  momtot  ^  the  small-pox 
commit^ such  ravages,  as  woiild  almost  alone  account  for 
the  great  superiority  asoribed  toancient  times*  The  tenth 
OD  the  twelfith  part  of  mankind,  destroyed  every  gen^a- 
tion,  should  make  a  vast  difference,  it  may  be  though^ 
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is  the  munbers  of  the  people ;  and  when  joined  to  veitei 
read  distempers^  a  new  plague  diffused  every  where,  this 
disease  is  perhaps  equivalent,  hj  its  constant  operation^ 
to  the  three  great  scourges  of  mankind,  war,  pestilence^ 
and  famine.  Were  it  certain,  therefore,  that  ancient 
itimes  were  more  populous  than  the  present,  and  could 
no  moral  causes  be  assigned  for  so  great  a  change ;  these 
4)hysical  causes  alone,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  be 
sofiicient  to  give  us  satisfaction  on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  antiquity  was  so  much  more 
populous,  as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagancies  of  Vos* 
sius,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  are  well  known.  But 
an  author  of  much  greater  genius  and  discernment  has 
ventured  to  affimi,  that,  according  to  the  best  computa- 
tions which  these  subjects  will  admit  of,  there  are  not 
now,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ihe  fiftieth  part  of  man- 
kind, which  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  CiESAR  *.  It 
xnay easily  be  observed,  that  the  comparison,  in  this  case, 
.must  be  imperfect,  even  though  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  scene  of  ancient  history  ;  Eqrope,  and  the  nations 
round  the  M£oiT£itRANEAN.  We  know  not  exactly 
the  luimbers  of  any  £uROP£Aif  kingdom,  or  even  city,- 
at  present  t  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate  those  of 
ancient  cities  and  states,  where  historians  have  left  us 
suoh  imperfect  traces?  For  my  part,  the  matter  appears 
to  n^  so  iinoiurtain,  that,  as  I  intend  to  throw  together 
some  reflections  on  that  head,  I  shall  intermingle  the  in- 
quiry concerning  causes  with  that  concerning  facts  i 
which  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where  the  facts  can 
be  ascertained  with  any  tolerable  assurance.  We  shall, 
firsM^  consider  whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  situation  of  society  in  both  periods,  that 

q—— gat— ^wsM  » III"  aefagggs 

•  t^^  PtftSAN t9.    See  alto  VB'frit  dc  L^h^  liy.  xxiii.  caf  .  x  7,  x  S,  19 . 
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•htiquity  must  have  trtn  tnbre  poptiltms ;  fteoitdtfi 
whether  in  teaHtjr  it  W9S  so.  If  I  can  make  it  appear,- 
that  the  coiicIiriiofL  is  not  so  ceftsnn  as  is  pretended,  ih 
favottf  of  aoti^uitjy  it  is  all  I  aspite  to. 

In  general^  w6  may  obserVei  that  th6  quesfioii,  with 
iregard  to  th^  comparative  populousnes^of  ages  6r  king. 
doms,  implies  important  donseqtjfences,  and  cominotiTjr 
determines  concerning  th^  preference  of  their  Wh6lc  po* 
lice,  their  xiianners^  and  the^cbnstitution  of  th<fif  govewh-  ^ 
m^t.  For  as  there  is  in  all  men,'  both  male  and  female, 
-a  desire  dnd  pdwer  of  generation,  more  active  thin  is  ever 
tmiversall J  exerted,*  t'he  tes^aints,  whicb  the j  Ii<^  undef,' 
innst  proceed  fr(»n  some  difficulties  ifi  their  situation, 
which  it  belongs  to  s(  wise  legislature  car^fiflfyto  observe 
and  ^move.  Almost  eve^j  mto,*  who  thinks  he  tan 
maintain  a  family,' will  have  one ;  and  the  hum^  ^cie$, 
at  this  rate  of  propagation,  would  more  than  double  every 
generation.  How  last  do  n^alikind  mtStiply  in  every 
c6lony  Or  new  settlenient;  whtt'c  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
provide  for  a  family ;  and  where  men  it^  nowiie  strtui- 
ened  or  confined,  as  in  long  established  governments  ? 
History  tells  us  frequehtly  of  plagttes,'  which  have  iwept 
away  the  ihird  or  fourth  part  of  a  people :  Yet  in  a  ge- 
neration or  two,  the  destruction  was  not  perceived ;  and 
the  society  had  igain  sicquired  their  ittmtr  mimber. 
The  lands  which  wefe  cultivated^  the  hoiises  bUilt,  the 
oommodities  raised^  the  rldies  stcquired,  enabled  the  peo- 
ple, who  ^scapedf,  immediately  to  mai*ry,  arid  tt>  rear  &tii^- 
&es,  which  supplied  tlie  placeof  those  who  had  petisHed*. 


*  this  too  is  a  good  reason  ivhy  die  imall-poz  does  not  depopulate! 
fOimtries  so  much  as  may  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  Where  thare  U 
room  for  more  people,  they  will  always  arite»  eves  wkhmK  the  assistance 
of  natm^zation  biUs.  It  is  remarked  by  Do  n  Gekonimo  de  Ust^bjz» 
that  the  provinces  of  ^r ain,  v^ch  send  most  people  to  the  iNSirs,  are 
mo0t  populous;  which  proceeds  form  their  superior  rithes. 
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Andy  for  a  like  reason,  every  wise,  just»  and  mild  go« 
vemmenty  by  rendering  the  condition  of  its  subjects  easy 
and  secure,  wiH  always  abound  most  in  people,  as  well 
as  in  commodities  and  riches.  A  country,  indeed,  whose 
4^1imate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  Tines,  will  naturally  be 
niore  populous  than  one  ]vhich  produces  com  only,  and 
that  more  populc^is  than  one  which  is  only  £tted  for 
pasturage.  In  general,  warm  climates,  as  the  necessities 
^f  the  inhabitants  are  there  fewer,  and  vegetation  more 
powerful,  are  likely  to  be  most  popidous:  fiut  if  erery 
thing  else  be  equal,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that, 
wherever  there  are  most  happiness  and  virtue,  and  the 
wisest  ins^tutions,  there  will  also  be  most  people. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  popiilousness 
of  ancient  and  «iiodem  times,  being  allowed  of  great  im- 
portance, it  will  be  requisite,  if  we  would  bring  ix  to 
some  determination,  to  compare  both  the  domestic  and 
political  situation  of  these  two  peiiods,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  facts  by  their  moral  causes ;  which  is  the  Jirst 
view  in  which  we  proposed  to  consider  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  domestic  economy 
pi  the  ancients  and  that  of  the  modems  consists  in  the 
practice  of  slavery,  which  jMcvailed  among  the  former, 
and  which  has  been  abolishedfor  sos»e  centuries  through- 
out  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  passionate  ad^ 
mirers  of  the  ancients,  and  zealous  partizans  of  civil 
liberty  (for  these  sentiments,  as  they  are,  both  of  them, 
in  the  main,  extremely  just,  are  found  to  be  almost  inse- 
parable), cannot  forbear  regretting  the  loss  of  this  instil 
tution  \  and  whilst  they  brand  all  submission  to  the  go* 
vemment  of  a  single  person  with  the  harsh  denomination 
of  slavery,  they  would  gladly  reduce  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  to  real  slavery  and  subjection.  But  to  one  who 
considers  coolly  on  the  subject,  it  will  appear,  thgt  hU'* 
Vol.  I.  D  d 
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man  nature,  in  general,  really  enjoys  more  liberty  «t 
present,  ii  the  most  arbitrary  government  of  Europe, 
than  it  ever  did  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  an- 
cient times.  As  niueh  as  submission  to  a  petty  prmce, 
whose  dominions  extend  not  beyond  a  single  city,  is  more 
grievous  than  obedience  to  a  great  monarch  ;  so  much 
is  domestic  slavery  more  cruel  and  oppressive  than  any 
civil  subjection  whatsoever.  The  more  the  master  is 
removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank,  the  greater  liberty 
we  enjoy  ;  the  less  are  our  actions  inspected  and  con- 
trolled 5  and  the  fainter  that  cruel  comparison  becomes 
between  our  own  subjection,  and  the  freedom,  and  even 
dominion  of  another.  The  remains  which  are  found  of 
domestic  slavery,  in  the  Ame|IICAN  colonies,  and  among 
some  European  nations,  would  never  surely  create  ade*- 
sire  of  rendering  it  more  universal.  The  little  humanity^ 
^commonly  observed  in  persons,  acqustomed,  from  thcii 
infancy,  to  exercise  so  great  authority  ov^  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  trample  upon  human  nature,  were 
sufficient  alone  to  disgust  us  with  that  unbounded  dt>- 
minion.  Nor  can  a  more  probable  reason  be  assigned 
for  the  severe,  I  might  say,  barbarous  ntianners  of  an- 
cient times,  than  the  practice  of  domestic  slavery';  by 
which  every  man  of  rank  was  rendered  a  petty  tyrant^ 
and  educated  amidst  the  flattery,  submission,  and  lent 
debasement  of  his  slaves. 

According  to  ancient  practice,  all  checks  were  on  the 
inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  subnussion ;  none 
on  the  superior,,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal  duties 
of  gentleness  and  humanity.  In  modem  times,  a  bad 
servant  fijrids  not  easily  a  good  master,  nor  a  bad  master 
a  good  servant ;  and  the  checks  are  mutual,  suitably  to 
the  inviolable  and  eternal  laws  of  reason  and  equity- 

IH^e  c^istom  of  exposing  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves  i> 
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un  island  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  starve,  seems  to  have 
been- pretty  common  in  Rome  ;  and  whoever  recovered, 
after  having  been  so  exposed,  had  his  liberty  given  him, 
by  an  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  in  which  it  was 
likewise  forbidden  to  kill  any  slave  merely  for  old  age 
or  sickness  *.  But  supposing  that  this  edict  was  strictly 
obeyed,  would  it  better  the  domestic  treatment  of  slaves, 
or  renier  their  lives  much  more  comfortable  ?  We  may 
imagine  what  others  would  practise,  when  it  was  the 
professed  maxim  of  the  ^der  Cato,  to  sell  his  superanl 
nuated  slaves  for  any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what 
he  esteemed  a  useless  burden  t- 

The  ergastuluy  or  dungecMis,  where  slaves  in  chains 
were  forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy. 
Columella  J  advises,  that  they  be  always  built  tm- 
der  ground ;  and  recommends  ||  it  as  the  duty  of  a  care- 
'fill  overseier,  to  call  over  every  day  the  names  of  these 
slaves,  like  tl^je  mastering  of  a  regirhent  or  ship's  compa- 
ny, in  order  to  know  presently  when  any  of  them  had 
deserted.  A  proof  of  the  frequency  of  these  ergastula^  and 

-^t)f  the  great  number  of  slaves  usuaUy  confined  in  them. 
A  chained  slave  for  a  porter^  was  usual  in  Rome,  as 
appears  from  Ovid  f ,  and  bther  authors  ^.  Had  not  these 
^people  shaken  off  all  sense  of  compassion  towards  that  un- 
happy part  of  their  species,  would  they  have  presented 
their  Mends,  at  the  first  entrance,  with  such  an  image  of 

"the  severity  of  the  master,  and  misery  of  the  slave  ? 

"  '   Nothing  so  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  causes, 
ssis  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  sieves  ;  which  was  always 


*  SuETONitJS  in  vita  Clauoii.  f  Plut.  in  vita  Catonis* 

t  Lib.  i.  cap.  6.  ||  Id*  lib.  tlu  cap.  i. 

{  j(^Qu>r..lib.i.  elcg.  6.     ,  , 

If  5^£TOK.  de  Claris  rhetor.     So  also  the  ancient  poet,  Janitor's  tintisi^ 
fiire  impedimenta  audio, 
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extorte4  by  the  most  exquisite  tannents«  DemosthEi 
vzs  s^js*,  that,  where  it  wasf  possible  to  produce^  for 
the  same  fact,  either  freemen  or  slaves,  as  witnesses,  die 
judges  always  preferred  the  torturing  of  t^^ves,  as  fi 
more  certain  evidence  f. 

Sencca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disovderly  luxoryi 
which  changes  day  into  night^^  and  night  into  day,  and 
inverts  every  stated  hour  of  every  office  in  life.  AnuMig 
other  circumstance^,  such  as  displacing  the  meals  and 
times  of  bs^thing^  he  mentions,  that^  regularly  aibout  the 
third  hour  of  the  night,  tlie  neighbours  of  one,  who  in- 
dulges this  false  refinement^  hear  the  noise  qf  whips  and 
lashes ;  and^^  upon  inquiry,  find  th^t  he  is  then  taking  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  hi$  servant$j»  and  gi^^g  them 
due  correction  and  discipline*  This  is  not  remarked  a^ 
an  instance  qf  cruelty,  but  only  of  disorder,  which,  even 
in  actions  the  most  usual  and  methodical,  changes  ihit 
fixed  hours  that  an  estal^lished  custoiji^  h^  assigned  fov 

them]:* 

But  our  present  business  is  tuily  tQ  consider  th^  in« 
fluence  of  slavery  on  the  populousness  of  a  state.  It  is 
pretended,  that^  in  thi^  particular,  th^  anpient  practice 
had  infinitely  the  advantage,  and  Wf^s  the  chief  cause  of 
that  extreme  populoi^sness^  which  in  supposed  in  thos^ 
times.  At  present,  all  masters  discourage  the  marrying 
of  their  male  servants,  and  admit  not  by  any  ineans  the 
marriage  of  the  female,  who  are  then  supposed  alf  ogetfier 
incapacitated  fo^  their  servipe.  But  where  the  property 
of  the  servants  is  lodged  in  the  ms^ster,  their  uptarriage 
forms  his  riches,  and  brings  him  a  succession  of  ^aves. 


*  In  Omiterem  orat,  I. 

f  The  same  practice  was  veiy  conunon  in  Rome  ;  but  CictKo 
ii«t  to  think  this  evidence  so  ceruin  as  tl|e  testimony  of  frcf-citlxeii^ 

t  Sec  NOT£  [U.] 
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tiisit  isupply  the  pkce  of  those  whom  age  and  Infirmity 
iac^e  disabled.  He  eiicourag^s^  therefore,  theu:  propa- 
gation ais  much  as  that  of  his  cattle  ;  rears  the  young 
mih  the  6ame  car6  ;  and  educates'  them  to  some  art  or 
callings  which  may  reiider  them  more  useful  or  valuable 
to  him.  The  opul<int  arc^  by  this  policy,  interested  in 
the  being  at  lisast,  though  not  in  the  well-^being  of  the 
poor  ;  and  enrich  themselves^  by  increasing  the  number 
Said  industry  of  thdse  who  are  objected  to  them.  Each 
inan^  being  a  sovereign  in  his  own  family,  has  the  same 
interest  with  regard  to  it^  as  the  prince  with  regard  to 
the  state  ;  and  has  not,  like  the  prince,  any  opposite  mo« 
lives  of  ambition  or  vain-glory,  which  may  lead  him  to 
depopulate  his  little  sovereignty.  All  of  it  is,  at  all 
timesi  under  his  eye ;  and  he  has  leisure  to  inspect  the 
most  minute  detail  of  the  marriage  and  education  of  his 
^bjetts  *. 

Such  aretherconfeequences  of  domestic  slavery,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  aspect  and  appearance  of  things :  But  if 
\Ve  enter  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  reason  to  retract  our  hasty  determinations.  The 
comparison  is  shocking  between  the  management  of  hu- 
Inan  creatures  and  that  of  cattle  ;  but  being  extremely 
just,  when  applied  to  the  present  subject,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  trace  the  consequences  of  it.  At  the  capital,  near 
all  gfeat  cities,  in  all  populous,  rich,  industrious  provin- 
ces, few  cattle  are  bred.  Provisions,  lodgings,  attendance, 
labour  are  there  dear  $  and  men  find  their  account  better 


*  We  may  here  obsenr e,  that  it  domeitic  slavery  really  increased  p<h 
pnlonsness,  it  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  any  society  and  iti  populousness  are  necessary  attendant^.  A 
master,  from  humour  or  intflrest>  may  nuke  his  slaves  very  unhappy, 
yet  he  careful,  from  interest,  to  increase  their  number.  Their  marriage 
is  not  a  matter  of  choice  to  them,  more  than  any  other  action  of  their  hit* 
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in  buying  the  cattle,  after  they  conie  to  a  certain  ag^^ 
from  the  remoter  and  cheaper  countries*  These  are 
consequently  the  only  breeding  countries  for  cattle ;  and^ 
by  a  parity  of  jreason,  for  men  too,  when  the  latter  are 
pfut  on  the  same  footing  with  the  lormer.  To  rear  a 
child  in  London,  till  he  could  be  serviceable,  would  cost 
much  dearer,  than  to  buy  one  of  the  same  age  &om 
2§coTLA^D  or  Irei/AND  ;  where  he  had  been  l>red  in  a 
cottage,  covered  with  rags,  and  fed  on  oatmeal  and  pota- 
toes. Those  who  had  slaves,  therefore,  in  all  the  richer 
and  more  populous  countries,  would  discourage  the  preg^ 
nancy  of  the  females,  and  either  prevent  or  destroy 

the  birth.     Th^  human  species  would  perish  in  those 

~<\  .  ■  • 

places  where  it  ought  to  increase  the  fastest ;  and  a  per- 
petual  recruit  be  wanted  from  the  poorer  and  more  de- 
sert  provinces.  Such  a  continued  drain  would  tend 
mightily  to  depopulate  the  state,  and  render  great  cities 
ten  times  more  destructive  than  with. us  ;  where  every 
man  is  master  of  himself,  and  provides  for  his  children 
from  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  not  the  calculations 
of  sordid  interest.  If  London,  at  present,  without  much 
increasing,  needs  a  yearly  recruit  from  the  coimtry  of 
5000  people,  as  is  usually  computed,  what  must  it  re-, 
quire,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  tradesmen  and  common 
people  w^re  slaves,  and  were  hindered  from  breeding  by 
their  avaricious  masters  ?  ^ 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  perpetu-^ 
al  flux  of  slaves  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces, 
particularly  Syria,  Cilicia*,  Cappadocia,  and  the 
Lesser  Asia,  Thrace,  and  Egypt  :  Yet  the  number 
of  people  did  not  increase  in  ItaHY  ;  and  writers  com- 
plain of  the  continual  decay  of  industry  and  agricul- 


*  Ten  thousand  slaves  in  a  day  have  often  been  soH  for  the  use  of  the 
R0MAK8,  at  Delus  in  Ciucia.    Strabo,  lib,  xiv. 
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lure  *.  Where  then  is  that  extreme  fertility  of  the  Ro- 
man slaves^  which  is  commonly  supposed  P  So  far  fcom 
multipljingy  thej  could  not,  it  seems^  so  much  as  keep 
up  the  stock  without  ^inunense  recruits*  And  though 
great  numbers  were  continually  manumitted  and  con«- 
verted  into  Roman  citizens^  the  numbers  even  of  these 
did  not  increase  f ,  till  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  com*- 
municated  to  foreign  provinces. 

The  term  for  a  slave,  bom  and  bred  in  the  family, 
was  verna  X ;  and  these  slaves  seem  to  have  been  entitled 
by  custom  to  privileges  and  indulgencies  beyond  others; 
a  sufficient  reason  why  the  masters  would  not  be  fond,  pf 
rearing  many  of  that  kind  ||.  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  maxims  of  our  planters,  will  acknowledge  the 
justness  of  this  observation  §« 


— -^ 


*  Columella,  lib.  i.frooem,  et  cap.  a.  et  7.  Varro,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i. 
HoRAT.  lib.  iL  od  15 •  Tacit,  annal.  lib.  liL  cap.  54.  Soeton.  m  vHa 
Ave.  cap.  xlii.    Plzn.  Ub.X^.  C4p.  13.  -     •  * 

f  Minore  indies  phbe  inj^enua^  sa/s  TacITUS,  ann,  lib.  zxiv.  cap.  7, 
.   I  See  NOTE  [X.] 

II  Verna  is  used  by  Roman  writers  as  a  word  equivalent  to  scurrd, 
Ob  account  of  the  petulance  and  impudence  of  those  slaves.  Mart. 
lib.  i  ep.  42.  Horace  also  mentions  the  verna  procaeet  $  and  Petro* 
9iIDS,  cap.  %^,  vernula  urbanitas,  Seneca,  de  provide  cap,  l.  vernularum 
licentia, 

§  It  is  computed  in  the  West  Indies,  that  a  stock  of  slaves  grow 
yfror$tJtve  per  cent,  every  year,  unless  neW  slaves  be  bought  to  recruit 
tbttn.  They  are  Aot  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  even  in  those  warm 
countries,  where  clothes  and  provisions  are  so  easily  got  How  much 
more  must  this  happen  in  European  countries,  and  in  or  near  great  ci- 
ties ?  I  shall  add,  that,  from  the  experience  of  our  planters,  slavery  is  as 
little  advantageous  to  tha  master  as  to  the  slave,  wherever  hired  servants 
caoLbe  procured.  A  man  is  obliged  to  clothe  and  feed  his  slave ;  and 
he  docs,  no  more  for  his  servant:  The  price  of  the  first  purchase  is,  there- 
lore,  so  much  loss  to  him  :  not  to  mention,  that  the  fear  of  punishment 
-will  never  draw  so  much  labour  from-a  slave,  as  the  dread  of  being  turn* 
ed  off,  and  not  getting  another  service,  will  from  a  freeman. 

Dd4 
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AtTICCs  is  much  praised  by  his  Kistoriany  £or  the  cstrar 
which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  family  from  the  dftve^ 
bom  in  it  ''^ :  Maj  we  not  thence  'takx^  that  this  prac^ 
tice  was  not  then  Vet j  eommon  ? 

The  names  of  slaves  in  the  Greek  comedies,  Strvs, 
Mtsos^  Geta^  Thrax,  Dai^us  Ltdus^.  Fhrtx^  \ic* 
afford  a  presumptsoOythaty  at  Athens  atlieast^mostof  the 
slaves  wereimported&omforeigncQUfsCries.  TheATH£-r 
KIAKS/  sajs  StRABO^  \y  gave  to  their  slaves,  either  the 
names  of  the  naticms  whence  thej  were  bought^  as  Lr- 
Bt^sfy  StRiJS ;  or  d»e  nanwes  that  were  mo^  common  a^ 
mong  those  nati^insy  as  Makes,  or  MiDA9to  a  Phrt* 
eiAN,  TlBXAS  to  a  Pa^hlagokian. 

Demosthenes^  having  mentioned  a  law  which  for«^ 
bad  anj  man  lo^  strike  the  slave  ef  another,  praises  th» 
humanity  of  this  law ;  send  adds,  that,  if  tile  barba^ 
rians,.  from:  whom  the  slslves  were  bought,,  had  informa- 
tion that  their  countrymen  met  with  such  gentle  treat-^ 
ment,  they  would  entertain  »greait  estdem  for  the  Ath£« 
NiANS  %.  Is'ocRATES  ||  tob"*  insinuates,,  that  the  slaves 
o£  the  Greeks  were  generally  or  very  commonly  barba- 
rians. Aristotue  in  his  politics  $  plainly  supposes, 
that  a  slave  is  always  a  foreigner.  The  ancient  comic 
Writers  rej»:esented  the  slaves  as  spesdcing  a  barbaroas 
language  ^.     This  wsks  ^n  ind^tation  of  nature. 

It  is  well  known  tha%  PemoS^henes,-  in*  his  nonage, 
had  been  de&auded  of  a  large  fiz^rtane  by  his  tutors,  and 


*  CdR27.  Ncpos  in  vita  ArTicfii.  Wc  may  retnark,  that  AfTicus's 
^tate  lay  chiefly  in  Epiru»,  wHcH  1)etng  a  reihote,  desolate  place,  wonld 
A&der  it  profitable  for  1dm  to  rtfar  slavev  there. 

f  Lih.  vii.  %  In  Midtait,  p.  2^1.  ex  edit  Aldi. 

D  Panegyr.  {  Lib.  yii.  ca|>.  xo.  sub  fin. 

\  AftisTOf  H.  Equities,  L 17.   The  ancient  scholiast  remarks  an  this 
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thst  ^ftarwards  he  recovered^  by  a  prosecution  mt  law^ 
tbe  value  of  his  patrimony*  His  orations^  on  that  cg« 
casion,  still  remain^  and  contain  an  exact  detail  of  the? 
ivholc  substancQf  left  by  his  ftther*,  in  money,  mer«- 
chandize,  houses,  and  slaves,  together  with  the  value  dF 
each  particular.  Among  the  rest  were  52  slaves^  han* 
dicraftsme%  namely,  32  sword^utlersi  and  20  cabiMt-* 
makersf  ;  all  males  }  not  a  word  of  any  wives^  child^i* 
ren  or  family,  which  they  certainly  would  have  had^ 
had  it  been  a  common  practice  at  Ayhens  to  breed  from 
the  slaves :  And  the  value  of  the  whole  must  hove 
much  depended  on  thai  circumstance.  No  female  slaves 
are  even  so  much  as  mentioned,  except  sothe  house- 
maids, who  belonged  to  his  mother.  This  argument 
has  great  force,  if  it  be  not  altogether  conckisive. 

Consider  this  passage  of  PLUtARCHt#  speaking  of' 
the  Elder  CAto.  **  He  had  a  gres^  number  of  slaves^ 
whom  he  took  care  to  buy  at  the  sales  of  prisoners  of 
war ;  and  he  chose  them  youngs  that  they  might  easily 
be  accustomed  to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  in-* 
atructed  in  any  biisiness  or  labour,  a$  men  teach  any 
•  thing  to  young  dogs  or  horses*— — *And  esteeming  love 
the  chief  source  of  all  disorders,  he  allowed  the  male 
slaves  to  have  a  commerce  with  the  female  in  his  family, 
upcm  paying  a  certsun  SiUln  for  this  privilege :  But  he 
strictly  prohibited  all  intrigues  out  of  his  family."  Ar^ 
there  any  symptoms  in  this  narration  of  that  care  whi^h 
is  supposed  in  the  ancients,  of  the  marriage  and  propa-^ 
gation  of  their  slaves  ?  If  that  was  a  common  practice, 
founded  on  general  interest,  it  would  surely  have  been 


a  In  AmpbUum  wot,  i. 

f  ftXivex'^io,  makert  of  thoic  beds  which  the  an^ieiitt  lay  upon  at  mf  a!s. 

I  lovita  Catonzi. 
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embraced  by  Cato,  "\yho  was  a  great  economist^  anA 
lived  in  times  when  the  anQient>frugality  and  simpliciljr 
cxf  manners  were  stUl  in  credit  and  xeputation. 

It  is  expressly  remarked  by  the  wSters  of  the  Ro- 
TiAN  layr,  that  scarcely  any  ever  purchase  slaves  with  a 
yiew  of  breeding  from  them*. 

. '  Our  laekeys  and  house-maids,  I  own,  do  not  serve 
much  to  multiply  their  species :  But  the  ancients,  be- 
side^ those  who  attended  on  their  person,  had  almost  all 
their  labour  performed,  and  even  manufactures  execu- 
ted, by  slaves,  who  lived>  naany  of  them,  in  their  fa- 
mily j  and  some  great  men  possessed  to  the  number  of 
10,000.  If  there  be  any  suspicion,  therefore,  that  this 
institution  war  unfavourable  to  propagation  (and  the 
same  reason,  at  least  in  part,  holds  with  regard  to  an- 
cient slaves  as  modem  servants),  how  destructive  must 
slavery  have  proved  ? 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  400 
slaves  under  the  same  roof  with  him  :  And  having  been 
assassinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of 
thein,  the  law  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  all  with- 
out exception  were  put  to  death t»  Many  other  Romah 
noblemen  had  families  equally,  or  more  numerous ;  and 
I  believe  every  one  will  allow,  that  this  would  scarcely 
be  practicable,  were  we  to  suppose  all  the  slaves  majr* 
lied,  and  the  females  to  be  breeders  J.  .  .  '...•- 


ic 


.     «  <?ce  NOTE  [Y-l 

t  Tacit.  Apth  lib.  xiv.  cap.  43.    .  -  * 

t  The  slaves  in  the  great  houses  had  little  rooms  assigned  them,  called 
£e''<g.  Whence  the  name  of  cell  was  transferred  to  the  monks  room  in 
a  ronvTcnt.  See  further  on  this  head,  Just.  Lipsius,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  I4- 
These  iorm  strong  presumptions  against  the  marriage  and  proragatioB 
fli  the  fc.mily  slaves. 
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'-  So  earlj  as  the  poet  Hesiod*,  married  slaves,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  were  esteemed  incomrenient*  How 
much  more^  where  families  had  inoreased  to  sach  an 
enormous  sixe  ds  in  RdMX,  and  where  the  ancient 
simplicit J  of  manners  was  iumished  from  .all  ranks  of 
IHBople? 

Xeko^hon  in  his  Oeconomics;  wher^  he  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  a  farm,  recommends  a  strict 
care  and  attention  of  laying  the  male  and  the  femsKle 
slaves  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  He  seems  not  to 
saappose  that  thej  are  ever  married.  The  onl j  sldveis 
;unong  the  Gr££KS  that  appear'  to  have  ocmtinued  their 
own  race,  were  the  Helotes,  who  had  houses  apart, 
and  were  more  the  slaves  of  the  puhlic  than  of  indivi- 
diialst* 

The  same  author  t  tells  us,  that  Nicias's  overseer, 
bj  agreement  with  his  master^  was  obliged  to  pay  him 
an  obolus  a*day  for  each  slave ;  besides  maintaining 
them,  and  keeping  up  the  number.  Had  the  ancient, 
diaves  been  aU  breeders^  this  last  circumstance  of  the 
contract  had  been  superfluous. 

The  ancients  talk  so  frequentlj  of  a  fixedy  stated  por« 
tion  of  provisions  assigned  to  each  slave  \\,  that  we  are 
x&turally  led  to  conclude,  that  slaves  lived  almost  all 
single,  ^nd  received  that  pof  tibn  as  a  kind  of  board* 
Tirages. 

The  practice,  indeed,  of  marrying  slaves  seems  not  to 
have  been  veij  common,  even  among  the  country  la. 
hearers,  where  it  is  .more  naturally  to  be  expected.  C  a- 
Xo  ^,  emimerating  the  slaves  lequisite  to  labour  a  vine* 


*  opera  ct  Dies,  lib.  ii.  1.  24.  also  1. 220. 

^  St  R  A  BO,  lib.  viii.  ^  Dc  ratloce  reditnum.  . 

d  See  Cato  de  re  rustics,  cap.  56.    Donatus  in  Phormion,  L  i.^:,  9. 
SzMSCX  <pist.  So.  5  De  re  rustic,  cap.  10^  xi. 
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yard  of  a  hundred  acres^  makes  them  amount  to  1 5  ,  tiie 
overseer  and  his  wife,  vilHcus  and  vdHica^  and  13  male 
slaves ;  for  an  olive  plantation  of  140  acres^  the  over- 
seer and  his  wife^  and  11  Inale  slaves  ;  and  so  in  pro^ 
portibn  to  a  greater  or  kss  plantation  or  vineyard. 

Varro*^  quoting  this  passage  of  CaTo,  allows  hii 
computation  to  be  just  in  every  fespect  eiEcept  the  last. 
For  as  it  is  requisite^  sajns  he;  to  have  Im  overseer  and 
bis  wife,  whether  tbe  vineyard  or  plantadon  be  great  of 
snalall^  this  must  alter  the  exactnes  of  the  proportion.- 
Had  Cato's  computation  been  erroneous  in  Uny  othef 
tespect^  it  had  ifertaiidy  been  eorre^ted  by  Varro,  who 
i^eins  fond  of  £scdvering  so  tHvial  an  error. 

Th6  same  author f^  as  i^ell  as  COLUMELtA  t,  retom-^ 
mends  it  as  requisite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overseer^  in 
ordet  to  attach  him  the  inore  strongly  to  his  master's 
service.  This  was  therefore  a  peculiar  indulgence 
granted  to  a  slave^  in  whom  so  great  confidence  ivas  re- 
posed* 

In  thef  samd  place^  Varro  mentions  it  as'  an  tiseM 
precaution^  not  to  buy  too  many  slaves  frOin  the  same 
nation^  lest  they  beget  factions  and  seditions  In  ^e  fa- 
iuily  :,%A  presumption^  that  in  Italt,  the  greater  part, 
even  of  the  country  labouring  slaves  (for  he  speaks  of 
no  Qther),  were  bought  from  the  remoter  provinces. 
All  Urn  world  knows,  that  the  family  slaves  in  Rome, 
who  ^ere  infttrum^ts  d£  show  and  luxury,  were  com- 
thoply.:  imported  from  the  East.  Hoc  prafeariy  says 
i^LIlor^  speaking  of  the  jealous  case  of  masters,  man- 
dfiorum  Ugiones^  et  in  domo  turha  externa^  q/c  sirvorum 
quoqiu  causa  nomenclatar  adhiiendus  || . 


*  LtK  i.  cap.  x8.  f  Lib.  L  cap.  17.  t  LiK  i.  cap.  xS. 

I  Uh.  nxUi.  capb  z.    So  likewise  Tacxtvs,  ^Imm/.  lib.  ti?.  cap*  44* 
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Tt  is  ia4eed  recommended  by  Varko  *  to  propagate 
jotmg  shepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For 
^s  graving  farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap 
places,  and  each  shepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart;^  his 
qaarriage  and  increase  wer^  not  liable  to  the  same  incon- 
leniencies  as  in  dearer  places,  and  where  many  servants 
}ived  in  the  family  ;  which  was  universally  the  case  in 
such  of  the  Roman  farms  as  produced  wine  or  com.  If 
we  consider  thi§  excepticm  with  regard  to  shepherds,  and 
weigh  the  reason^  of  it,  it  ^11  s^rve  for  a  strong  ^onfir-* 
mation  of  all  o^r  foregoing  suspicions  f  ^ 

CoLUMELtA  ti  1  own,  stdyises  the  master  to  give  a  re- 
ward, and  evei^  liberty  to  a  female  slave,  that  had  reared 
him  above  three  children :  A  proof,  that  sometimes  the 
ancients  progagated  from  their  slaves  ^  which,  indeed, 
cannot  be  denied*  Were  it  otherwise,  the  practice  of 
slavery,  being  so  common  in  antiquity,  must  have  been 
destructive  to  a  degree  which  no  expedient  could  repair. 
All  I  pretend  to  infer  from  these  reasonings  is,  that  sla^ 
very  is  in  general  disadvantageous  both  to  the  happiness 
and  populousness  of  mankind,  and  that  its  place  is  much 
better  supplied  by  the  practice  of  hired  servants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  som^  w^riters  call  them,  the  seditions 
pf  the  Gracchi,  were  occasioned  by  their  observing  the 
increase  of  slaves  all  pver  Italy,  and  the  diininution  of 
free  citizens.  Appiak  ||  a(9cribes  this  increase  to  the  pro^ 
pagation  of  the  slaves  :  Plutarch  §  to  the  purchasing 
of  barbarians,  who  were  chained  and  imprisoned. 
fiapCafOLciSur/inrnpm^,^  It  is  to  1)6  presumcd  Ahat  both 
pailses  Goncimred. 


=S3= 


*  Lib.  ii*  cap.  10. 

f  Pastoris  duri  est  hie  fiUu^  ille  bubulcL    Jdvek.  Saf.  ix.  151. 

t  Lib.  i.  cap.  8.  .      I  I^e  belL  dv.  lib.  1. 

$  Iti  ^ta  Tib.  et  C.G«j,acchi. 

f  "JTo  the  fipt  p^r^  it  t^  paita^  in  tl^e  t|der  Szncca,  es  con- 
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Sicily^  says  Florus  ^,  was  foil  of  ergastutay  and  was; 
Mct4tivated  bj  laboorers  in  chains.  £cnus  and  Athc» 
*Nio  elicited  the  servile  war,  by  breaking  up  these  mon- 
strous prisons,  and  giving  liberty  to  6o,oqo  slaves.  The 
younger  Pomfey  augmented  his  army  in  Spain  by  the 
same  expedient  f.  X^  ^the  poiintry  labourers,  throughout 
the  ]$.0MAK  empire,  were  30  g^ner^Uy  in  this  situation, 
and  if  it  was  difEcult  or  impossible  to  find  separate 
lodgings  for  the  families  of  the  city  servants,  how  lui- 
^favourable  to  propagation,  as  well  as  to  humanity,  must 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  be  esteemed  ? 

Constantinople,  at  present,  requires  the  same  re- 
cruits of  slaves  &om  all  th^  provinces,  tha^  RqM£  did 
of  old ;  and  these  provinces  are  of  consequence  far  from 
being  populous. 

Egypt,  according  to  Mons*  Maillet,  sends  conti- 
nual colonies  of  black  sla^ves  to  t^e  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  empire  ;  and  receives  annuaUy  an  equal  re- 
turn ojf  white  :  The  one  brought  from  the  inland  part§ 
of  Africa  ;  the  other  froni  IV^ingrelia  ^  Circassia, 
ai^d  Tartary.  ..- ,    .. 

Our  modem  convents  are,  no  dou^t,  bad  institutioi^:; 

,But  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  anciently  every  greit 

family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the worfd^ 


troversia,  5.  lib.  v.  "  Arata  quondam  populis  rura,  singulorum  crgastu- 
*'  lorum  sunt ;  latiusquc  nunc  villici,  quanti  oliiri  rcgtt,  imperant'**  "At 
"' nunc  eadem,"  says  Pliny,  '*  vinctij  pedes,  damnats  m90u$»  ioscripti 
**  viikus  cxercent."    Lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.    So  als*  Martian. 

"  Et  sonet  innumera  compede  Thuscus  ager.*'  Lib.  ix.  ep.  23. 
AndLucAN.    "  Turn  longos  jungere  fines 

*'-Agroruni,  ct  quondam  duro  sulcata  CamlUi, 
"  Vomere  ct  antiquas  Curiorum  passa  ligones, 
"  ^onga  /5ub  ignotis  extcndere  rura  colonis."  Lib.  i. 

*'  Vincto  fossore  coluntur 
—   ,  «  Hesperise  segetes.—  *  ,  i         .  r'^r  ^*^ 

♦  J.ib  ill  cap.  10.  f  Id.  lib  iv..  cap,  $. 
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vras  a  species  of  convent.  And  though  we  have  reasoii 
to  condemn  all  those  popish  institutions,  as  nurseries  of 
superstition, burthensome  to  the  public,  and  oppressive  to 
the  poor  prisoners,  male  as  well  as  female  ;  yet  may  it  be 
questioned  whether  they  be  so  destructive  to  the  popu- 
lousness  of  a  state,  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Were  the 
land  which  belongs  to  a  convent  bestowed  on  a  noble- 
man, he  would  spend- its  revenue  on  dogs,  horses,  grooms^ 
foottnen,  cooks,  and  house-maids :  and  his  fs^mily  would 
not  furnish  many  more  citizens  than  the  convent. 

The  common  reason  why  any  parent  thrusts  hi^ 
^ughters  into  nunneries,  is,  that  he  may  not  be  over- 
burthened  with  too  numerous  a  family ;  but  the  ancients 
liad  a  method  almost  as  innocent,  and  niore  effectual  to 
that  purpose,  to  wit,  exposing  their  children  in  early  in- 
.  fancy.  This  practice  was  very  common ;  and  is  not 
spoken  of  by  any  author  of.  those  times  with  the  horror 
it  deserves,  or  scarcely  *  even  with  disapprobation.  Plu- 
tarch, the  humane  good-natured  Plutarch  f,  mentions 
it  as  a  merit  in  AxxALys,  >king  of  Pergamus,  that  he 
murdered,  or,  if  you  will,  exposed  all  his  own  children, 
in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  son  of  his  brother 
EuMENES ;  signalizing  in  this  manner  his  gratitude  ^nd 
affection  to  Eumenes,  who  bad  left  him  his  heir  prefe- 
rably to  that  son.  It  was  Solon,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  sages  of  Greece,  that  gave  parents  permission  by 
law  to  kill  their  children  J. 

Shall  we  then  allow  these  two  circumstances  to  com- 
pensate each  other,  to  wit,  monastic  vows  and  the  ex- 
posing of  children,  and  to  be  unfavourable,  in  equal  de- 
greips,  to  the  propagation  of  mankind  ?     I  doubt  the 


•  Tacitus  blames  it.    De  morib.  Germ. 

{  De  fraterno  amore.     Seneca  also  approves  of  the  exposing  vf 
sicHy  infirm  children.    De  ira,  lib.  i  cap,  15. 
I  Sjext.  Emp.  lib.  lil.  cap.  34. 
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sdrsmtage  is  here  on  the  side  of  antiquity.   Perhtps,  }^ 
en  odd  connection  of  causes,  the  barbarous  practice  of 
the  ancients  might  rather  render  those  times  more  po^ 
pufbiks.    By  removing  the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a&. 
fnilj.  it  WQuM  engagemany  people  in  marriage  ^  and  such 
is  &e  force  of  natural  affection^  that  very  few,  in  compa^ 
rison,  would  have  resolution  enough^  when  it  came  to 
the  piish,  to  carry  into  execution  their  former  intentions* 
Cm^A,  the  only  country  where  this  practice  of  ex- 
posing childr^  prev^ls  at  present,  is  the  mpst  populous 
country  we  know  of;  and  ^v^pry  man  is  married  before 
he  is  twenty.     Such  early  marriages  could  scarcely  be 
general,  had  not  men  the  prpspect  of  so  easy  a  method  of 
getting  rid  of  their  children^     I  own,  that  *  Pluxarc^ 
speaks  pf  i^  ^s  a  very  general  maidm  of  th^  poor  to  exf 
pose  their  children ;  and  as  the  rich  were  then  averse  to 
marriage,  on  account  of  the  courtship  they  met  with 
&om  those  who  e:3cpected  legacies  from  them,  the  public 
must  have  b^en  in  a  bad  situation  between  them  f. 

Of  all  sciences,  there  is  none  where  first  appearances 
are  more  deceitful  than  in  politics,  Hospitals^  for  found* 
lings  seem  fi^ourable  to  the  increase  of  numbers  ;  and, 
perhaps,  may  be  so,  when  kept  under  proper  restrictions. 
But  when  they  open  the  door  to*  every  oiie,  without 'di« 
ctinction,  they  h^ve  probably  a  cdntrary  efiect,  and  i?e 
pernicious  to-  the  state,  'It  is  comptited,  that  civeiyninth 
child  bom  at  Paris  is  seiit  to  the  Hospital ;  though  it 
seems  certain,  according  to  the  common  course  of  huAan  * 
affairs,  that  it  is  not  a  hundredth  child  whose  paTellts  ' 
are  altogether  incapacitated  to  rear  and  educate  hite. 
The  great  difference,  for  health,  industry*,  and  moral^ti 
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oetween  an  educatioa  in  an  hospital,  and  th^t  in  a  private 
familj,  should  induce  us  not  to  make. the  entrance  into 
the  former  too  easy  and  engaging.  To  kill  one's  own 
child  is  shocking  to  nature^  and  must  therefore  be  some* 
what  unusual  ^  but  to  ,tam  over  the  care  of  him  upon 
others,  is  very  tempting,  to  the. natural  indolence  o£ 
mankind. 

Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  manners  o£ 
the  ancients,  compared  to  those  of  the  modems ;  where, 
in  the  main^  we  seem  father  superior^  so  far  as  the  pr«- 
sent  question  is  concerned  ;  we  shall  now  exaxnine  the 
political  customs  and  institutions  pf  both  ages^  and 
weigh  their  influence  in  retardUng  or  forwarding  the 
propagation  of  mankind. 

Before  the  increase  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather 
till  its  full  establishment^  almost  all  the  nations,  which, 
ace  the  scene  ot  ancient  histor  j^  were  divided  into  $maU 
territories  or  pettj  commonwealths^  where  of  course  % 
great  equality  of  fortune  prevailed^  and  the  centre  of^ 
the  govenunent  was  always  very  near  its  frontiers* 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  not  only  in  Gr££C£  . 
aod  Italy,  but  also  in  Sfain»  Gaul^  Germany^  Afric^ 
and  a  gteat  part  of.  the  Lesser  Asia  :    And  it  must  be, 
owned,  that  no  institution  could  be.m6re  favourable  to. 
the.  propagation  of  mankind.     For  though  a  man  of  an^ 
overgrown  fortune,  not  being  able  to  consume  more  than, 
another,  must  share  it  with  those  who  serve  and  attend 
him  i  yet  their  possession  beit^  precarious^  they  have  not 
thdsapie  encouragement  to  marry,-  as  if  each  had  a  smaU^  . 
fortune,  secure  and  independent;     Enormous  pities  arp*   . 
besides,  destructive  to  society,  beget  vice  and  disorder,  of  • 
all  kinds,*  starve  the  remoter  prdrinCes,  and  even  starve 
themselves,  by  the  prices  to  which  they  raise  all  provi- 
sions.   Where  esLoh  man  li^  his  little^house  and  fi^d  to 
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liimseify  and  each  couiity  bad  its  capita],  free  and  kuife^ 
pendent ;  what  a  happj  situation  of  diankind  !  ^w  fa^. 
t'ottfable  to  industry  and^agricultiire  ;  to  marriage  and 
propagation  f  The  prolific  Virtue  of  men^  were  it  to  act 
in  ih  full  extent,  without  that  restraint  which  poverty 
add  neeessty  tn^ose  on  ii^  would  double  the  number 
every  generation  t  And  nothing  swrely  can  give  it  more 
Iroerty,.  than  such  small  commohwealAs,  and  such  an 
equality  of  fortune  among  the  dtf 2ens»  Ml  small  states 
fiaturally  produce  equality  ei  fortune,  bectese  they  af- 
&rd  no  opportunities  of  great  increase ;  but  small  com- 
xnonwealthsmuch  more,  by  that  division  of  powet  and 
authority  which  is^'  essential  to  them^ 

When  XENOFMOtr**^  returned  stfter  the  famous  expedi-* 
lion  with  Cyrus,  he  hired  himself  and  6boo  of  Ae 
CrREEitS^  into  Ae  service  of  Seuthcs,*  a  princfe  of 
Thrace  ;  and*  the  articles  of  his  agreement  were,  that 
each  soldier  ^ould  receive' a  iktric  9r  month,,  each  cap* 
tain  two  dories,  and  he  himself,  as  general,  four*  A' re- 
gulation of  pay  which  would  not  a  little  surprise  our 
modem  officers* 

DEMoStHEifES  and  iB8dili£Ks,with  eighrmore,.  wefe 
sent  ambassadors  to  PkHtP  of  MAC£D0K;.and  their  ap- 
^intments  for  above  four  months  Wem^  a  thoosand 
A'acbmaSy  i^hich  is  less  than  a  drachma  s^^j  £ot  eadt 
ambassador  t*  But  a  drachma  a-day,  nay  sometimes 
two  t>  was  the  pay  of  a  common  foot-^soldSer* 

A  centurian  among  the  RvMAKs-had  only  double  p&7 
to  a  private  man  in  FolYbius's  time||;  and  tve  accor- 
dingly &d  the  gtatuities  alter  a  triumph  regulated^ 


•  Dt  ixjp.  Ct*.  lib.  ▼fi. 

. f  Dstc OflT.  dt/aUa  ieg,    tU  cslli  it  s  soDndenble  ant 
I  Thvcto.  ]jb.iii  I  LikTi.  cap.^. 
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tbat  prbportio&  "^^  But  MAJtHi  ANXHaKX  vai  tbetri* 
umvirate  gaire  the  ceBliuiQnfl  ive  tiznes  the  rewar4  of 
the  other  f  •  So  much  had  the  iuereasc  o£  the  coxiuncni* 
wealth  increased  the  inequality  acaong  the  citizens  t* 

It  must  he  dwnedi  that  the  altustioa  of  affairs  ip  mo* 
dem  tildes,  with  regard  to  civil  lihertj,  asi  well  aa  eqxulitjr 
of  fortune^  is  not  near  so  favourable^  either  to  the  pro« 
pagatioa  or  happiness  of  mankiiad.  Europe  is*^shared 
oq|  mostlj  into  great  monarchies ,  and  such  parts  of  it 
as  are  divided  itito  small  territories  are  comlnonlj  go- 
iremed  hy  absolute  princes,  who  ruin  their  people  bj  a 
amnicry  of  the  great  monarchs,  in  the  $plend0r  of  their 
towt,  and  number  of  thek  forces*  Swisserland  alone 
tnd  HolIaAKB  resemble  the  ancient  republic* ;  and 
ihough  ,the  former  is  far  &om  possessing  any  advantage^ 
either  of  j&il,  climate^  or  commercej^  jet  the  numbers 
of  people  with  which  itabouodSf  notwithstanding  their 
tolisting  themselves  into  every  service  in  Europe,  prove 
imfficiently  the  advantages  of  their  political  institutions. 

The  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only  seca« 
rity  from  the  numbers  of  thw  diti^ens.  The  Trachi- 
VIAKS  having  lost  great  numbers  of  thiur  people,  the 
temainder^  instead  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  inhe- 
iitaace  of  their  fellow^citizeos,  applied  to  Sparta,  their 
metropolisi  for  a  new  stock  of  inhabitants.  The  Spar« 
tAHs  immediately  collected  ten  thousand  men ;  among 
^om  the  old  citizens  divided  the  lands  of  which  the 
former  proprietors  had  perished  ||  • 


,  *  T&T.  Lav.  hh*  ziL  cap.  7.  x^  et  Mi  faidm. 

t  ApPIAN.    D€  hell,  civ.  lib.  IT. 

t  CmsAK  gare  the  centurion^  ten  times  the  g^ratnity  of  the  common 
8ol(fiers.  De  hllo  Gdlitoy  Hb.  vni.  lathe  Rbo^mn  cait^  mentioned 
^erward$,.  Bp  dUtinrtion  to  the  nuupm  «^  maiie  oa  accAnnt  of  riolbi 
^  the  army, 

II  DioD.  Crc^lib.  111.    TrftJCTD.lih.  Hi, 
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After  TiUoXrtov  had  Banished  BionysiW  from  Sy-* 
RAGUSEy  and  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Sigilt,  finding- 
the  cities  of  Syracuse  and  Sellinuntium  extremely 
depopulated  by  tyranny,  war,  anfl  faction,  he  invited 
bvei:  froni  GrEec^  some  new  inhabitants  to  repeople 
tneni*.  Immediately  forty  thousand  men  (PLUTARCHf 
says  siixty-thousatid)  offered  themselves ;  and  he  distri* 
l&uted  so  many  tots  of  land  among  them,  to  the  grea^ 
satisfactfon  of  the  stndient  inhabitants  :  A  proof  at  once 
of  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy,  which  affected  popu- 
lousness  ihore  than  riches  ;  and  of  the  good  effects  of 
these  maxims,  in  the  extreme  populousness  of  that  smaD 
country,  Greece,  which  cotdd  at  once  supply  so  great 
a  colony.  The  case  was  not  much  different  with  the 
RoMAKs  in  early  times.  He  is  a  pernicious  citizen,  said 
M/  CuRius,  who  cannot  be  content  with  seven  J  seres. 
Such  ideas  of  equaKty  could  not  fail  of  producing  great 
number^  of  people. 

We  must  now  consider  what  disadvantages  the  an- 
cients lay  under  with  regard  to  populousness,  and  what 
checks  they  received  from  their  political  maxims  and 
institutions.  There  are  commonly  compensatioi(s  in 
every'  human  conation  ;  and  thougji  these  conSpensa- 
tions  be  not  always  perfectly  equal,  yet  they  serve,  at 
least,  to  restrain  the  prevailing  prinfciple.  To  compare 
them,  and  estimate  tlie!r  ixifiuence,  is  indeed  difficult, 
even  where  they  take  place  in  the  s&me  age^  arid  in 
neighbouring  countries  :  But  where  several  age^  have 
intervened,  and  only  scattered  lights  are  afforded  us  by 
ancient  authors  ;  what  can  we  do  but  amuse  ourselves 
by  talking  pro  and  con,  on  an  interesting  subjeict,  and 
thereby  correcting  all  hasty  and  violent  determinations  ? 


«  Dzoo.  SzclibtZTi.  f /Avi/aTiuou 
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Mrst^f  We  mzj  observe,  that  the  ancient  republics 
were  almost  in  perpetual  war  ;  a  natural  effect,  of  tl^eir 
martial  .spirit,  their  love  of  libertj,  their  mutual  eiuula* 
tion,  and  that  hatred  which  generally  prevails  sunoae 
nations  that  live  in  close  neighbourhood.  Now,  war  in 
a  small  state  is  much  miore  destructive  than  in  a  great 
one ;  both  because  ali  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former 
case,  must  serve  in  4he  armies ;  and  because  the  whole 
state  is  frontier,  and  is  all  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy.  • 

The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  destruc-* 
tive  than  those  of  modem  ;  chiefij  bj  that  distribution 
of  plunder,  in  which  the  3oldiers  were  indulged.  The 
private  men  in  our  amaies  are  such  a  low.  set  of  people, 
that  we  find  any  abundance,  beyond  their  simple  pay, 
breeds  confusion  and  disorder  among  them,  and  a  total 
dissolution  of  discipline.  The  very  wretchedness  and 
meanness  of  those  who  fill  .the  modem  amues,  render 
them  less  destructive  to  the  •  countries  whioh  they  iui- 
vade :  One  instance,  among  many^  of  the  dAceit^lnesa 
of  first  appearances  in  all  pjolitic?!  reasonings  ^'^^  . 

Ancient  battles  were  much  more  bloody^by  &e  very, 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed  ia  thenx.  Tl^e  anpients 
drew  up  their  men  16  or  ao^  sohietim^s  50  men  deep, 
i^rhich  made  a  narrow  front  \  and  it  was.  not  difiicult  to 
find  a  field,  in  which  Jboth  armies  might  be  marshalled, 
and  might  ei^age  with  eaph  ojther..  Even  where  any 
body  of  the  trbops  was  kept  off  by  hedges^  hillpcks, 
woods,  or  hollow  waySj^  the  battle  was  not  so  soon  de- 
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*  The  ancient  soldien,  being^free  citizens,  above  the  lowest  rank, 
were  all  married.  Oar  modem  soldiers  are  either  forced  to  live  unmar- 
ried, or  their  marriages  turn  to  small  account  towards  the  inoxasa  of 
Htankind.  A  circumstance  which  ought*  perhaps,  to  be  taken  into  con- 
tideration,  a^  of  some  conscience  in  favow  of  the  aadents. 
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tSded  Irdiii^etin  the  pqnteftding  parties^  Imt  tlial  the  others 
l^ad'tiitie  to  overcome  tl^  difficulties  iAdch  opposed 
^em^  ^A  taipe  psdrt  ia  ^  engagement.  AdA  as  &e 
•tAolc  ahnywas  thps  engaged,  zfii  each  ii^aA  closely 
Imckled  to '  his  antagonists  the  hattjes  were  poxnmonly 
irety  Bloody/ tind  great  slatlghtet  was  made  gn  hoth 
sides,  •  especially  on  the  vanqnishcd.  The  long  thiit 
Hnes^  rfeqliirSd  hy  fire-arms,  and  the  quick  dedsioti  of 
the  fray,  render  om*  Tnoden^  engagements  hv^t  partial 
rencounters,  and  enable  the  general,  who  is  foiled  m  th^ 
t)egittning  qf  i;he  day,  to  dr;nw  off  thp  greater  part  of  his 
army,  sotitrd  atid  entire.  ' 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration  and 
their  reseml^lance  to  single  combats.  Were  wrought  up 
Jo  a  degree  of  faty  qjiite  unknown  to  later  age*.  No* 
thiAg  could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  give  quarter, 
but  the  hopes  of  profit^  by  m^ng  slayes  of  their  pri- 
soners'. In  civ8  wars,  as  we  ham  from  Tacitus*,  the 
battles  were  tl^c  most  bloody,  because  the  prisoners 
were  not  slayes. 

What  a  stout  tesistance  must  be  made,  where  the 
vanquished  expected  so'  hard  ^  fate  ?  How  inveterate 
the  rag^,  whi^re  the  biaxims  of  war  were,  in  every  re- 
spect, so  bloody  and  severe  ? 

Instances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  Mstory,  of  cities  be- 
jrieged,  whose  inhabitants,  rather  thaa  open  their  gates, 
murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rushed  them- 
selves on  a  voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  by  a  lit- 
tle prospect  of  revebge  upon  the  eneiky .  Greeks  t,  ai 
well  as  BARBAitxANs,  have  often  been  wrtmght  up  to 

*Tr~i     I    1  ■■    I  HI        II.      ...      ,11,1.^ 

•  fJkt,  Ub,  H.  cap.  4. 

-f  As  AttTtrdBy  Tfteiitioneia  T)f  I*rVY,-ifli.  xnri  tap  T7,  t^'  suid  1^0£t% 
lib.  ZTi.   As  abo  i3ie  lUtrlncra'if b;  AitXA H.  dt  «K  «Ml  $L  it. 
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^M  clegre<»  «f  fuiy.  And  dhuejamB  difteiwiiiei  wfkA 
and  cruelty  ipiist»  in  ct^bucr  Jastances  lem  «tiiiMl^<M«> 
have  baen  destructzye  to  hjofnan  socic^tj,  fai^lliose  peUy 
^eoafliaofwealth:^  whic^  li^ed  ir  ^dose  neig^fbeiffliood, 
and  were  engaged  in  p^pttualwars  and  ct>iilenlieiis. 

Somedmea  ihe  ifara  ia  Greece,  3ajs  ¥hVtAtiQ&^^ 
>were  carried  on  entudly  by  iasoads,  and  rdbberie^  and 
piracies.  Sacb  a  method  jpf  war  must  be  meve  deatrue* 
^e  in  ssaaU  states^  than  the  bloodiest  battles  and  aiegas. 

Byihe  laws  of  tbettwelve  tables,  possc8ffioA>d¥(xiiig 
^two  years  formed  a  prescription  for  land ;  one  year  £9: 
moveaUesf  :  An  indication,  ithat  th^se  was  no^  jn  iTit- 
17,  at  ihat  time,  much  more  order,  tranquillity,  and 
settled  police,  than,  there  is  at  p;;esent  lanoag  the  Taiu 

The  ei^y  cartel  I  zeneadber  ia  ancient 'history,  is  that 
between  DEMETRiua  Px)2J0|tC£T£s  and  the  KHapiAKs^ 
when  it  was  agreed,  that  ^  fi^ee  ^eitizen- should  be  resto* 
i^  for  zooo  dracbmas,  a  alnre  Jbearing  asma  for  500 1« 

But,  stcondfyp  It  i^pears  diat  anaenl  man^^ers  were 
«nore  lafAnrooralde  4ian  the  modem,  not  xmly  in  times 
of  war,  but  als0 in  tii08e4>f. peace ;  and  &»t  taoin  eyery 
respect,  esEcept  the  kwe  ef  ci^  liberty  and  of-^^aUty^ 
whidi  is,  I  own,  jcf  ^considerable  j^nportanop*  To  ez- 
clode  Nation  foom  a  £cee  pnrerattient,  is  very  difficulf, 
if  not  altogether  iatpraeticaU^;  JHit  such  inreleiate  rage 
between  the  factions, .  and  such  bloody,  maxims.,  axe 
found,  in  modem  times,  amongst  religious  parties  alone* 
In  ancient  history  we  may  always  observe,  where  one 
psdty  j«evadled»  "vriirtherdiejiofalea  or  pec^k  (for  I  can 
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Kiteenreja^.  diAtfencei  in  tfiis  V^pect  *)^  that  thej  iini&^ 
fSjitf^ly  ibutdi^ed  all  q£  tfab  opposite  party  who  fdtt  into 
tb^ir  haD48> :4nd  banished  sudh  as  had  been  so  fottunate 
^as  to  escgp^ftheir  fufje'  No^  form  of  proioefiSy  no  law, 
no  trial,  no  pardon,;  Aifourth,  a  tiiird,  poAmps  near 
half  of  (h^Qitj  was  slanghtered^  or  expelkd,  e^erj  re- 
yoli^tioQ, ;'  and  the  eadkst  alwajs  joined  foreign  enemies^ 
and  did  aU  .the  misohii^  possible  to  their  ^fellow^ci^- 
zens ;  tin  fp^une  put  it  in  their  po^er  to  take  full  rer 
•yenge  by  a  mm  feyolution*  And  as  these  were  frequent 
in  4iu;h  violent  .governments,  the  disorder,  diiEdencQ, 
jeal'oiiijy  emnitj,.  which  n^uat  prevail,  are  not  eaaj  for 
US  to  imagine  in  this,  age  of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  r^voliuiona  I  can. recollect  in  aiir 
clent  history,  which  passed  widiout  great  severity,  and 
great  effusion  of  blood  in  zaaasacres  and  assassinatioasi 
pan^y»  the  4restora4;ipn  of  the  AtheniaIt  Benaooracy  by 
THRAStBVms,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Romah  repub- 
lic by  G^SAJir  :  W&  learn  from  ancient  histmj,  that 
•THaASTBULUSpassiid^a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  o&n- 
ce$ ;  andfirst  intproduaedthalword,  as  well  as  ^practice, 
into  GR££^£t*  H  a|>p^$,  hos«sever,  &6m  many  ora- 
tions  of.LTaiAst^.iliat  tba'chie^  iand  even  some,  of  the 
sttbtaltern  o£fenderi9^tn  Uaueiprecedang  tyranny,  were  tried, 
.and  capitally  j^fpypshed-  And  as:to  Gi£8AR's  demd]cy> 
though  much,:.>Qolebfate4r'it  would  not  gain  great  ap- 
plause in  the  pfieseni.a^k    He  bptdier^,  for  instance, 


T     .»      .-»!;? 


*v  •'/       ■  ■    ^    •    i' 


f  Ltsias»  who  w^hkoaeU  of 'the  pojittlftr  £Ktioi^  and-verynarrowlj 
escaped  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  says,  that  the  Pemocrac|^  was  as  yiolent 
a  gOTcmment  as  the  Oligarchy.   ^Orat.  OJ^de  statu ^epuU 

f  CxcsROy  Philip.  I. 

\  As  9r9t,  xxv  cwtra  Ekatoit.  •vaU  IZ*  eontra  ApORAT.  trtfl.  tufn 
Mamtith. 
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CATa'is  senate,  wbea  he  became  master  of  Utica^J 
and  these,  we  may  readilj  bdieve,  were  not'  the  most 
wordiless  of  tbe. party.  AQ  those  who  had  borne  arms 
against'  that  usurper,  *  tirere  attainted ;  and,  by  HiRTZos's 
law,  dedased  incapaUe  df  all  public  offices.  ^ 

These  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty ;  but 
swm.noi  ta  lu»fe  understood  it  very  well.*  When  the 
thjcrty  tyrants  fixst  established  their  dominion  at  Athens, 
they  begsn  with  seizing  all  the  sycophants  and  informers, 
who  had  been  so  troableaome  during  the  democracy,  and 
putting  thcoy  to  death  by  ^n  arbitrary  sentence  and  exe- 
cution. Every  man^  says  SiLLUSTf  and  LrsiASt, 
rejoiced  a$  tbess  pumsbments ;  not  considering  that  liber- 
ty  was  from  that  moment  annihilated^ 

The  utmost  energy  of  the  nervous  style  of  Thucydi- 
P£s,  and  the  copiousness  and  expression  of  the  Greek 
language,  seem  to  sink  under  that  historian,  when  he  at* 
tempts  to.  describe  the  disorders,  which  arose  from  fac* 
tion  throughout  all  the  Grecian  commonwealths.  You 
W0uld  in](agine,  that'  he  stiU  labours  with  a  thought 
greater  than  he  can. find  words  to  opnununicate.  And 
he  concludes  his  .pathetic  description  with  an  observa- 
^oh,  which  is  at  once-refined  and  solids  *^  In  these  con- 
•"  tests^  says  he,  *^  those  who  were  the  dullest,  and  most 
'*  stupid,  and  had  the  least  foresight,  commonly  prevail- 
''  ed.  For  being  conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  dread- 
ing to-  b^  overrreached  by  ^those  of  greater  penetration, 
they  went  to  work  hastily,  without  premeditation,  by 
f  the  sword  and  poniard,  and  thereby  got  the  start  of 


A  -  *  Avn  AN.  lAr  M  ov.  lib,  ti. 

t  See  Cs8AR*8  speech  de  UU,  CatU. 

X  Or«l^  S4.*  And  in  orat,  39,  he  mentions  the  facticme  .spirit  of  the  po- 
pbhr  aasembUes  as  the  oply  cause  why  these' illegil  punishments  should 
djiplcasc. 
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^'  tf»sr  antagonistBy  who  wese  fimnisi^  fine  sdieme^  mk 
^  pfX)jectarfor  tiieir  dcfltcacdon  V' 

Not  to  mention  DiovrsiUi  f  the  elder,  vfao  is  €»!&• 
potod  to  h%TC  trntchered  in  eold  blood  abo>re  lo^ooo  of 
]us  fellow-citizent :  or  AoAXBOCl,t»  tf  Nabis  Q,  and 
others,  sill  more  bloody  th«&  he ;  Ac  tnawxrtkws,  even 
in  fiee  govenune&ts,  weie  exliemdij  Tiolent  anddestnic» 
jire«  At  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  s^lblesy  k 
Sk  twdvemontfa,  suirdered,  widioot  trial,  ahont  laoo  Jdt 
the  ptofkf  end  banished  ahoive  the  half  cf  Ae  citizens 
that  remained  f.  In  Argos^  near  the  sanus  dmit,  the 
pboj^  killed  1200  of '  the  nobles ;  and  afterwards  their 
own  demagogues,  because  they  had  refused  to  cany  their 
prosecutions  farther  ^.  The  people  also  in  Corctea 
kiBed  1500  of  the  nobles,  and  banished  a  thousand  **. 
Hiese  numbers  will  appear  the  more  surprising,  if  we 
osiaider  the  extreme  smallness  of  these  states*  But  all 
^mgot  history  is  full  of  such  circumstaiices  ft*    : 

When  AxxJuurBSR  ordered  all  the  exilesr  t^be  restore 
fed  throi:^hQiut  all  the  cities ;  it  was  found,  that  th^ 
wh^le  amouted  to  20,000  men  It  s  the  reinains  probaidj 
of  fiUU  greater  slaughters .  and  ma|saeres«^,-What  an 
aalonishing  mtdtitiide  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  anoeat 
jpitEXCE !  And  what  domestic  coa{usi<m,  jealousy,  parti** 


mamm 


,  .  #  Lib.  ».  .  f  PfrWT,  4lr.«(^.t3r/«f;  Aw» 

I  Pioii.  Sic.  lib.  xviii,  six. 

I  Tit.  Liv.  zxxi,  zzxiu,xiziy. 

I  D'toi>.  Siei  lib.  »V.  Tsocratss  iayt,  there  were^only  5060  banisli*- 
cd  ''He  makes  die  wiuber  qf  these  killed  anoimt  to  f5oa  *  Aftfb'* 
^scaiNsi  comtra  Ctesjpb.  aatigas  pred9flly  the^eOMi  minher*  fiSntcA 
{Je  troHff,  anim,  cap.  v.)  aayt  XJ^OOO. 

9 J>MQ.  Sic.  Uk^  %▼.  *«  ]>s«o.  Sft€.iib«JMk 

ftSeeN0T«{»,3 

H  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  XTiii 
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Jl/Htyf  tevenge,  beart-lmrCiiiigS}  must  tear  those  ckieif, 
where  factions  were  wrought  up  to  such  a  degree  of 
foty  an4  despair ! 

It  would  be  easier,  soys  Isochayes  to  Fbilip,  tx>  raise 
an  army  in  Greece  at  presoit  from  the  vagabonds  fhau 
from  the  cities^ 

Ev^en  when  affairs  came  not  to  such  extremities  (which 

ihe J  &i}ed  not  to  do  almost  in  (^verj  citj  twice  or  dirict 

ivery  centurj),  prop^ty  was  rendered  wry  precarious 

by  the  maxims  of  ancient  government*     XEHOFHOiTy  in 

the  Banquet  of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural  unaffected 

idescription  of  thr  tjranny  of  the  Atheviah  people. 

'^  Inf  my  poverty,"  says  ChaRmides,  ^  I  am  much  more 

^^  happy  than  I  ever  was  while  possessed  of  riches:  as 

^'  much  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  security  than  ii^  terrors, 

*^  free  than  a  slave,  to  receive  than  to  pay  court,  to  be 

"**  trusted  Iban  suspecleAt     FcMmerly  I  was  obKged  to 

^'  caress  every  informer  ^  some  imposition  was  continue 

•^  fdly  laid  upon  me  ;  qnd  it  was  never  allowed  me  to 

**  travel,  ^r  be  absent  from  the  'ipity  •     At  present,  when 

"^  I  am  poor,  I  look  big,  and  threaten  othei^    The  rich 

**  are  afraid  tjf  me;  arid  ihow  me  every  kind  of  civility 

^  and  respect  i  aftd  I  ad»be0Oi|le  a  Ipnd  of  tyrant  in  th^ 

•'city V^     •  '-'  -     ■ 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  LrstAf,  the  oratpr  very 
-cooUy  speaks  of  it,  by  and  bye,  as  a  maxim  of  the 
AtHei^iak  peopfe,*  thit 'Whenever  they  wanted  money »., 
ti^y  put  to  death  some  <^  the  rich  citizens  as  well  m 
strangers,  for  the .  sal^e  of  this^forfeiture .  In  mentioning 
1}usy  hei^eems  not  to  hlive  any  xotention  of  blaming  them. 


.» • 


> 


'  •         i  , 
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sdlt  less  of  provoking  tbem^  who  were  his  audience  afil 
jxi^es.  , 

Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a.  stranger,  among 
IhAt  people,  it  $4^ms  indeed  requisite,  either  that  he 
should  impoverish  him^el^  or  that  the  people  would  im- 
poverish him,  and  perhaps  kill  him  into,  the  bargain. 
The  orator  last  mentioned  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  an 
estate  laid  out  in  the  public  service  * ;  that  is,  above  the 
.  third  of  it  in  raree-shows  and  figured  dances. 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  Gr££K  tjrannies,  which  were 
altogether  horrible.  Even  the  mixed  monarchies,  hj 
whiphmostof  the  ancient  states  of  Greece  were  govern- 
ed, before  the  introduction  of  republics,  were  very  un- 
settled. Scarcely  any  city,  but  Athens,  says  Isocra- 
XES,^  pould  show  a  succession  of  kings  lor  four  or  five 
generations  f  • 

Besides  many  other  obviousTeasonsfior  the  instability 

.  of  ancient  monarchies,  the  equal  division  of  property 

among  the  brothers  of  private  families,  must,  by  a  ne- 

.ce^ary  consequence,  contribute  to  unsettle  and  disturb 

the  state.   ..The  universal  preference  given  to  the  elder 

•  by  modern  laws,  though  it  increases  the  inequality  of 

.fortunes,  has,  however,  this  good  effect,  that  it  aqcustoms 

men  to  the  same  idea  in  public  succession,  and  cuts  off 

all  claim  and  pretension  of  the  younger. . 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heraclea,  falling  inune- 
diately  into  faction,  applied  to  Srarta,  who  sent  Heri- 
FiBAS  with  full  authority  to  quiet  their  dissentions. 
.  This  man,  not  provoked  by  any  opposition,  not  infiamed 
by  party  rage,  knew  no  better  expedient  than  imme- 
diately putting  to  death  about  J^oo  of  the  citizens  J.    A 


«  See  NOTE  [CCJ  .    . 
t  PanatH.  |  Dxod«  Sxc'Iib.  siv 
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Strong  proof  how  deepl  j  rooted  these  violent  maxims  of 
government  were  throughout  all  Greece. 

If  such  was  the  disposition  of  mens  minds  among  that 
refined  people^  what  may  be  expected  in  the  cotarnoa^ 
wealths  of  Italy,  A  fric,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which  were 
denominated  barbarous?  WfajotherwisedidtheGi^EEKS 
so  much  value  themselves  on  their  humanity,  gentleness^ 
and  moderation,  above  all  other  nations  ?  This  reasoning- 
seems  very  natural.  But  unluckily  the  history  of  the 
RoMAK  commonwealth,  in  its  earlier  times,  if  we  give 
credit  to  the  received  accounts,  presents  an  opposite  con« 
elusion.  No  blood  was  ever  shed  in  any  sedition  at 
Rome,  till  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi.  Dioktsius 
HALiCARKASsicus*,  obserViug  the  singular  humanity  of 
the  RoKAK  people  in  this  particular,  makes  use  of  it  as 
an  argument  that  they  were  originally  of  Grecian  ex- 
traction: Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  factions 
and  revohitioRs  in  the  barbarous  republics  were  usually 
more  violent  than  even  those  of  Greece  above  men- 
tioned.. ... 
'  If  the 'Romans  were  so  late  iii  coming  to  blows,  they 
n^ade  ample  compensation,  after  they  had  once  entered 
upon  the  bloody  scene ;  and  Appian*s  history  of  their 
civil  wars  contains  the  most  frightful  picture  of  massa- 
cres, proscriptions,  and  forfeitures,  that  ever  was  pre-* 
sented  to  the  world.  What  pleases  most,  in  that  histo- 
rian, i^,  that  he  seems  to  feel  a  proper*  resentment  of 
these  barbarous  proceecUngs ;  and  talks  not  with  that 
provoking  coolness  and  indifference,  which  custom  had 
produced  in  many  of  the  Greek  historians  t-  * 

The  maxims  of  ancient  politics  contain,  in  general. 


•  Lib.  i. 

t  Sec  NOTE  [DD.] 
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to  littte  homaaiQr  and  moderatioa^  that  it  seems  saptii 
fluous  to  give  aay  pilrtitulair  reason  for  the  acts  of  vie 
knee  comiBitted  at  anj  particalar  period.  Yet  I  cannot 
^bear  ofaservingi  that  the  hiws^  ia  the  later  period  o( 
tlie  RdMAK  eotstmonwealtby-^were  so  atHnlirfij  coatrivcd^ 
that  iatj  obliged  thcf  beads  of  parties  to  have  recoiirse 
fo  these  eictrennties;  All  capital  ptmishmebfs  were  abo^ 
laihed :  However  triminali  or^  what  is  mtire,  howevd 
dangerottK  tay  dtiien'imght  be^  he  coiald  not  regnlarlj 
be  punished  otherwise  than  by  baaiihment:  And  it  be- 
caane  neoessarj,  in  ihe  retrolutiiMis  6f  party,  to  draw  the 
aword  df  private  vengeante ;  nost  was  it  easy^  whdxk  laws 
liFere  once  violated^  td  set  boondi  to  these  saagninary 
proceeding^.  Had  BJiUTtrs  himself  i»revadled  otrer  the 
tri$imuiraiif  could  he,  in  tonunon  prudent,  have  allaw* 
ed  OotAVitrs  itnd  AKTHOKt  to  Hve^  and  have  contented 
himself  with  banishingthflm  to  Rhodes  or  M  ai^seillxs^ 
#faere  they  might  a^  have  plotted  new  coniilhotions  and . 
rebellions?  His  exediting  C.  Antoitxus,  Wodier  to&# 
triunn^r,  shows  evidently  his  sense  Of  the  matter.  Di4 
not  CiciSitOy  with  the  apptc^ation  of  all  the  wise  and 
virtuous  of  RoME,^  arbitrarily  pat  to  death  Catiline's 
accomplices,  contrary  to  law^  and  without  any  trial  Or 
£arm  of  process  ?  and  if  be  moderated  his  executions,' 
^  it  not  proceed^  either  from  the  clemency  of  his  tem^ 
per,  or  the  conjunctures  of  the  titnes?  A  wretdied  se« 
eurity  in  a  government  which  pretends  to  laws  and  li- 
berty! 

Thus^  one  extremes  produces  another.  In  the  same 
manner^  as.ezcessive  severity  in  die  laws  is  i^t  to  beget 
great  relaxation  in  their  execution  j  so  their  excessive 
lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  is- 
dangerotis  to  force  us,  in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred 
boundaries. 

One  general  cai^e  of  the  disorders,  so  frequent  in  all 
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tocient  gOTemments,  seems  to  hare  consisted  in  the  gte^t 
diiEcuk^r  of  estftbtishiag  a&j  aristocraej  in  th6se  ages^ 
and  the  perpetual  discontents  and  Seditions  of  the  peo« 
ple>  whenever  even  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  were 
excluded  from  the  'legislature  and  from  public  offieesr 
The  iretfj  quality  o£ freemen  gave  such  a  rank^  beisgop^ 
posed  to  that  of  slare^  that  it  seemed  to  entitle  the  posses- 
sor to  every  power  and  privilege  of  the  commonweal. 
SoLow's^*  laws  excluded  no  freeman  from  vofes  or dec- 
tionsy  but  cottiiaed  some  msfgistracies  to  a  particular  fr»- 
stts  ;  yet  were  the  people  never  satisfied  tiU  ihose  laws 
were  repcsiled.  By  the  treaty  with  Anti*  ATERf ,  no  Athe- 
SfiAif  was  aHowed  a  vote  whose  cettsus  was  less  than  2000 
drachmas  (about  60/.  Sterling)^  And  though  such  a 
govemxnent  would  to  us  appear  sufficiently  ^ftiocratical^ 
It  was  so  disagreeable  to  that  people,  that  above  two-' 
thirds  of  them  immediately  left  &eir  countxy  j:.  Cas- 
SANDER  reduced  that  census  to  the  half  [| ;  yet  stSl  the 
government  was  considered  as  an  oligdrchicai  tyranny^ 
and  the  effect  of  foreign  violence. 

Servius  TuLLius's-S  laws  seem  equal  and  reasonable, 
by  fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  property:  Yet 
the  RoMAUr  .people  could  neveff  be  brought  quietly  to 
iubmit  to  theht. 

In  those  days  fliere  was  no  tbeifium  bfetwten  a  severe, 
jealous  aristpcra<^,  ruling  over  discontented  subjects  y 
ind  a  turbufent,  factious^  tyrannical  democracy.  At 
present,  there  is  not  one  republic  in  Europe,  from  ohe- 
axtrenuty :<^  it  to  tbe  oiher,  that  is  not  remarkable  fbit 
jusl&ce,  lenity,  and  stability,  equal  to,,  or  dvefi  beyondl 
MARSCitL£S,RBOB£s^or  the  most  celebrated  in  antiqui- 
ty •    Almost  aJl  of  them  are  well-^t^gn^iered  •riatocraci6»» 


*  PLUTAKcaus  M  vita  SoLoil.  f  DtoD-  Sic.  lib.  xviil. 

\  Id  ibid.  I  Id.  ibid.  §  TxT.  Lnr.  lib.  i.  cap.  43. 
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But,  tbirdfy.  There  are  xnanjr  other  drcmnstaaces,  ni 
which  ancient  nations  seem  inferior  to  the  modem,  both 
for  the  happiness  and  increase  of  mankind.  Tradey  ma- 
Aufactures,  industry^  were  no  if  here,  in  former  ages,  So 
flourishing  as  thej  are  at  pres^it  in  Eurofe^  The  onlj 
garb  of  the  ancients,  both  for  males  and  females^  seems, 
to  have  been  a  kiivd  of  flannel,  which  thej  wore  com^ 
monlj  white  or  grey,  and  which  thej  scoured  as  o^en 
as  it  became  dirtj.  Tyre,  which  carried  on,  after  Car-) 
^THAGE,  the  greatest  commerce  of  any  city  in  the  M£i)r-> 
TERRANEAN,  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
was  no  mighty  city,  if  we  credit  Arrian's  account  of 
its  inhabitants*.  Athens  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  a  trading  city :  But  it  was  as  populous  before 
the  Median  war  as  at  any  time  after  it,  according  to 
Herodotus t;  yet  its  commerce,  at  that  time,  was  so 
inconsiderable,  that,  as  the  same  historian  observes  t, 
even  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia  were  as  little  fre- 
quented by  the  Greeks  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules; 
For  beyond  these  he  conceived  nothing. 

Great  interest  of  money,  and  great  profits  of  trade,  are 
an  infallible  indication,  that  industry  and  commerce  axe 
but  in  their  infancy.  We  read  in  Lysias||  of  160  per 
cent,  profit  made  on  a  cargo  of  two  talents,  sent  td  no  ; 
greater  distance  than  from  Athens  to  the  Adriatic.:. 
Nor  is  this  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  extraprdina^  .. 
profit.     Antidorus,  says  DemostheneStJ,  paid  thre^. 

^iH^BS^9^S93HwBBSBR^BBNHI8SVBIVVHflB3Hi9VSBBw90B81HBSvB9C9HHB 

*  Lit.  n.  There  were  8000  killed  durkfg  the  si^e ;  ind  the  captives 
amounted  to  ^opoo.  Diocoaus  Sicoius,  lib.  tvik  says  only  13^000: 
But  he  accounts  for  this  small  number,  by  saying  that  the  TrxiAns  hid 
ient  away  before-hand  part  of  their  wives  and  children  to  Cartuagx^   • 

f  Lib.  v.  he  makes  the  number  of  the  citicenar  aiAouUft  to  30,000. 

Contra  Aphqb.  p.  iS^ftx  edit*  Aloi« 
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iitents  and  a  half  for  t  hdttse  which  he  kt  at  ^  talent  a 
^car :  And  the  dratoSf  Waines  hiS  6wti  tutors  for  riot  cm*- 
ploylrig  his  money  fb  ^ike*  advantage;*  My  fortune,'. 
Says^he;  m  eleven  years  riiinorltyy  ought  to  have  been 
tripled.^'  'The  value  of  20  df  the  slaves  left  by  his  father, 
ne  computes  at  40  mmas,  and  the  yearly  profit  of  their 
labour  at  12  *; *  The  most  moderate  interest  at  Athens; 
(for  there  wais  highferf  often  paid)  was  11  per  tene.Xi 
and  that  paid  inonihly.  Not  to  Insist  upon  thfe  high  in- 
terest, to  which  the  vast  sums  distributed  in  elections  had 
raised  money  {  at  RdME^'  we  find:  that  Verres*  before 
that  factious  p<Sriod,  stated  24  per  ceftt:  for  money  which 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  puhlifcans:  And  though  Ci- 
cero exclaims  against  this  Article,'  it  i^  not  on  account 
of  the  extravagant  usury  j  but  because  it  had  never  been 
customary  td  stat6  any  Inferest  6n  such  bccaSons  || ;  In- 
terest,  indeed,  sunk  at  KOmb;  after  the  settlenient  of  the 
toipiire:  BiJt'it  never  teiriained  any  Considerable  time 
so  low  a^  in  trie  comm'erdtal  states  of  modem  fimes^. 

Among  thfe  other  inconvemencles  which  tTie  Ath4- 
NtANS  felt  from  the  fortifying  of  D aCelia' by  tbe  Lac£<4* 
i)ET*oi^lAKs,'it  is  represented  ^y  THi7cn^DfDESl**,as  one 
6f  the  most  considerable j*  that  feeytrould  hot  bring  over 
Qieir  Com  froni  Eube  a  by  land/  passing  by  dRO?0iS ;  but 
Wcj^  obKged  to  embark  it,'  and  to  sail  found  the  pro-i 
itiontorj^  6f  StfiriUM;  A  surprising  instance  of  the  itn* 
perfection  of  aAcient  navig;£tion !  For  the  water-canKagff 
is  not  here  above  dotAle  the  land> 


I  ij  ■  ■ 


*  Id.  p.  19.  ,  '    f  1<1  ibii 
i  Id.  Ibid,  and  .SsCHtNss  contra  Crtsipa. 

f  EpUu  ai  Attic.  lili.av.  epiil^  15.         < 

I  Ctitra  Vtax.  arai,  3.     ,  \  Sec  Eits^  XV. 
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:'.:!  do  not  refloember  z  passage  in  anj  ancient  author^ 
yrhare  the  growth  of. a.  city  is  asqib^d  to  the  establish* 
mmt  of  a  nxanofacture.    The  commerce^  which  is  said 

r 

to  flourish,  is  chiefly  the  exchange  of  those  commodities^ 
Gat  which  different  soils  and  climates  were  .suited.  The 
sale  of  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  according  to  DiODO* 
8JPS  SicvLUs^,  was  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  A- 
e^KJOENTUM.  The  situation  of  the  qitj  pf  Stba&is,  ac- 
Qonling  to  the  same  author  f,  was  the  cause  of  its-  im- 
mense, pppulousness ;  being  built  near  the  two  riveri 
Crathts  and  Stb aris.  But  itbese  two  rivers,  we  maj 
observe,  are  not  nfodgable ;,  andtxMild  onlj  produce  some 
fertile. valleys,  fer  agricuteire  and  tillage  i  an:  advantage 
so  inconsiderable,;  that  a  jmodem  writer  would  scarcely 
have  takeanotice  of  it. . 

The  barbarity. of. the  ancient  tyrant%  together  with 
Ae  extreme  love  of  liberty^  which  animated  those  age!^ 
9iust  have  banidied  evexy  merdtant  and  "^am^rtiiTrj 
and  have  qmte  depopulated  the  stale,<  had  it  aidaoistfid 
Upon  industry  and  ODmmeroe. ;.  While  thee»i»d  and  lixs* 
piciQus  Dro)rrsrus.waaeaxxying  m:hx»butcheries,^w|iio^ 
that  was  not  detained'by  his  Jaaded;prQpecty,jaxid  oouU 
have  carried  with  him  any  art  or  skill  to^procur^ajsubf 
^istence  in  other  countries,'WOuld  have  remwM»d  xasp^fii 
to  such  implacable  barbarity?  The  peraecttfebna.^ 
Philip  II.  and  Lewis  XIV.  filled  all  ZvMfM  wik^ 
manufacturers  of  FtAKDERji  and  of  Fravoe.    : ... 

I  grant,  that  agriculture  is  the  spedes'  ofi  jndnst^ 
chiefly  reqmsite  to  the  subsistence  of  multitudes ;  and  it 
is  possible,  that  tSis  industry  maiy  flouristi,.  even  wl^ere' 
manufactures  and  other  arts  are  unknawn.and  neglected. 
S  wissSRLAHD  is  at  present  a  remarkable  instance  ^  wheie 

*  Lib.  sixL  f  Lib.  su»^ 
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We  find|  atonce^  the  most  skilful  husbandmes^  and  the 
xnost^  bungling  tradesmen^  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 

Eueopb;    That  agriculture  flourished  in  Greece  and 

*       >  •  '      •      .        '      '  « * 

ItalTi  at  least  in  son:ie  parts  of  them,  and  at  some  pe* 
riodsy  we  have  reason  to  presume :  And  whether  die 
mechanical  arts  had  reached-  the  sanie  degree  of  per<«^ 
Section^  maj  not  be  estetnied  so  material ;  especiallj^  if 
we  consider  the  great  equailitj  of  riches  in  the  ancient 
republics^  where  ea^h  family  was  obliged  to  Cultivate 

***** 

witib  the  greatest  cax^  and  industiyi  its  own  little  fields 
in  order  to  its  subsistence; 

But  is  it  just  reasioningy  because  agriculture  may,  in 
some  instances^  flourish  without  trade  or  manufacture^ 
to  ccndude,  that,  itt  any  great  extent  of  countty,  and 
for  any  great  tract  of  time,  it  would  subsist  alone?  The 
most  natural  way,  surely,  of  encouraging  husbandry,  is, 
first,  to  excite  other  kinds  of  industry;  and  thereby  afford 
the  labourer  a  ready  market  for  his  comxnodities,  and  ai 
ietum  for  sueh  goods  as  may  x:ontribute  to  ids  pleasure 
aad  enjoyment.  Hiis  niethod  is  infallible  and  univer- 
sal;  andj^  as  it  prevails  more  in  modern  govemmentsf 
than  in  the  ancient,  it  affords  a  presumption  of  the  supe« 
xior  populottsneis  of  the  former*   ^ 

£v<iry  man,'  says  XEKoraoN"^^  may  be  a  farmer:  No 
art  or  sldll  is  re^site:  All  consists  in  industry^  and  in 
attentioa  lo  the  execution.  A  strong  proof,  as  Col0« 
MELLA  hintSy  thai  agricoltor^  was  i>ttt  little  knowh  in 
the  age  of  Xevophon; 

All  our  laier  impxt>vements  imd  refinements,  have 
they  done  nothing  towards  the  easy  Subsistence  of  men^ 
and  consequently  towards  their  propagation  and  increase  ? 
Onr  superior  skill  in  medianics;  the  discovery  of  new 
worlds,'  by  which  commerce  has  been  so  much  enlarge  ^ 


^km 
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tfie  establishment  of  posts  ;  and  the  use  of  hills  of  cr* 
change  r  These  seem  all  extremely  useful  to  the  encour- 
^ement  of  art,  industry^  and  popnlousness.  Were  we 
ib  strike  off  these^  what  a  check  should  we  girc  to  eve* 
i^'kind  of  husihess  and  labour,:  and  what  muldtndes  of 
fonQies  would  immediately  perish  from  want  and  faun. 
ger  r  And  in  seems  not  probable,^  that  we  could  suppfy 
Ae  phice  of  tiiese  new  inventions  by  any  other  regula- 
tfon  or  institution. 

•  Hafve  we'  reason  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient 
states  was  amy  wise  comparable  to  that  of  modem,  or 
that  men  haif  then  equal  security,  either  at  home^  or  in 
"ttieir  Joumies  by  land  or  water?  I  question  not,  but 
every  impartial  examiner  would  |[ive  us  the  preference 
fe  this  particular*- 

'  Thus,'Upon  comparing  the  whole,,  it  seems  Impossible 
fc  assign  any  just  reason,,  why  the  world  should  have 
been  more  populous  in'  ancnent  than  in  modem  times. 
The  equality  of  property  among  the  ahdents,  Kberty-, 
Stnd  the  small  divisions  of  their  states,,  were  mdecd  cir- 
eumstances  favourable  to  fee  propagation  of  mankind: 
But  their  wars^  were  mord  bloody  and  fctmctive,,tiicir 
governments  more  factious  and  unsettled^  commerce  and 
inaniifactHre^more  feeble  and  laDgui^hing/antf  tt%  gcne- 
fal  policfe  more  lbo6e  and  inregular^  ttese '  lattei^  dis- 
advantages seem  to  fornf  a  suifficient  counteibAhmceta 
the  former  advantages  ;  and  rather  favtor  thV  "opposite 
opinion  txi  that  which  conmionly  prevt*fis  wiA  Tacgarcl 
to  this  suDJect.  -       "  ..  ^ 

*  But  there  is  narea^ning,  it  majr  besaid^  agaaist 
matter  of  fact*  If  it  appear,'  that  the  world  was  dicn 
more  populous  than  ait-p^e^nt,  we  may  be  assured,  that 

:.-.         .  •  ...  „  .    • 

*  See  Part  I.  Esss;  XI. 
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our  ^<¥^)e(^tu«s  ai^  fidaer  and  lluu  w^  h^f^.^wAotik^ 
spme  maierM  circw^sific^  m  the  companso0«  -Tbis  I 
readily  own  :  All  our  precediug  reasonings  I  ^pknAWt 
Iettgei6  l>e  n^iere  triftiogy  oi^'  al  least,  snaaU.^kiriillthes 
iumI  frivolotts  r«ic0iintiersj  which  decide,  nothing*  /Sut^ 
unhtkily  .the  main'  craabai^  where  we  <jaKiparie  factSy 
cannot  be  xisndered  much  more  decisive*  Tbe{Eu:tS9de« 
livered  bj  ancient  authors,  are  either  so  uncertain  os  sq 
imperfect  as  to  affiavd  us4iothing  positive  in  fUs-matter. 
How  inda^  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  veiy  fact% 
Fhich  we  must  oppose  to  them,  in  computing  the  popu^ 
lottsness  of  modem  states^  are  far  from  being  either  cer« 
tain  or  pcHnplete*  Many  grounds  of  calculation  proceede^^ 
'Oii  by  celebrated  writers  are  little  better  than  thosQ  of  the 
emperor  Heliqgab ax*us,  who  formed  an  estimate  of  the 
immense  greatness  of  RoMS  from^en  thousand  pound 
weight  of  cobwebs  which  had  been  found  in  diat  city  *« 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  un- 
certain  in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  have  been  subject  to 
much  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of  the 
text,  and  that  for  an  obvious  reason.  Any  alteration, 
in  other  places,  cosKnonly  a&ctsthe  sense  or  grasunar^ 
and  is  more  x«adily  perceived  by  the  readec  and  tra^^ 
scribci;. 

Few  enume^tiona  of  inhabitants  have  b^en  xx^e  of 
any  tract  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good  au-? 
thority,  so- as  to  afford  us  a  )arge  enough  view  for  com- 
parison. 

It  is  prob$£bIe  that  theie  was  formerly  a  good  foun^ 
dation  for  the  number  of  citizens  assigned  to  any  free 
city,  because  they  entered  for  a  share  in  the  governit^ent, 
and  there  were  exact  registers  kept  of  them.  But  as  the 


*  JElH  LaMPEZO.  iKvita  HZLX0041.  Clip.  %6. 
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aumber  of  tlsvw  is  sddom  mentioned,  this  leavies  as  in 

•         •         -         •  . 

,a8  great  imeqrt^intj  as  ever  with  regard  to  the  popa- 
lousness  eveo  of  single  cities. 

The  first  page  of  THUCTOtOtEd  is^  in  my  opinion,  the 
conunea<^m<^t  of  real  history.  All  preceding  narrationt 
are  so  intermized  with  fable,  that  philosophers  oaght  to 
abandon  them,  in  agreat  measure^  to  the  embellishment 
of  poets  and  orators  *. 

With  regard  to  reniote  times,  the  nnmbers  of  peojd^ 
assigned  are  often  ridiculous,  and  lose  all  credit  and  au- 
thorlty.  The  free  citizens  of  Stbaris,  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  s^tuaHj  drawn  out  in  battle,  were  300,000.  They 
ancounterpd  at  Siaora  with  100,000  citizens  of  Croto« 
NA,  another  Gkeek  city  contiguotis  to  them,  and  were 
defeated.  This  is  DioDoaus  SicuLUs^sf  account,  and  is 
very  seriously  insisted  on  by  that  historian.  S'TRABO  % 
also  mentions  the  same  number  of  Sybarites. 

Diox>6ru9  Szculus  {,  enumerating  the  inhabitants  of 
Agrigehtum,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
6INIANS,  says  that  they  amounted  to  20,000  citizens, 
aoo,6oo  strangers,  besides  slaves,  who,  in  so  opulent  a 
city  as  he  represents  it,  would  probaHy  be  at  least  as 
nu^neroi^s.  We  must  remark,  that  the  'women  and  the 
children  are  not  included  ;  and  that  therefore,  upon  the 
whole,  this  city  must  have  contained  near  two  miUions 
of  inhabitants  ||.  And  what  was  the  reason  of  so  im- 
mense an  increase  ?  They  were  industrious  in  culti- 
vating the  neighbouring  fields,  not  exceeding  a  small 
English  county ;  and  they  trailed  with  their  wine  and 
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f  Lib.  xii.  i  Lib.  vi.  {  Lib.  xiii. 

g  biooiNEsLAtftTivs  fin  TxAr  Empbooclxs)  sayt,  that  AgkI' 
CKNTvit  contaified  .only  Soo^ooo  inhabitants. 
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«il  to  Africa,  whicb  at  that  time  pco^tpctA  none  fif 
Ihisse  oosimodities.  v  . .  .     .  r ^ 

Ptoumt,  sajs  TH£ocaiTUs*»  commftiuls  33^339  cir 
ties.  I  suppose  t)ie  aingulaatj  of  the  niunber  was  the 
reason  of  assigaing  it.  Dioj>o&us.  Siculus  f  assigns 
.three  n^oas  of  inhabitants  to  Egtft,  a  small  imm^ 
.1^  :  But  then  he  makes  the  number  of  cjtifts  amonnt 
to  18,000 :  An  evident  contradiction. 

He  says  |,  the  people  were  fbrmerlj  sevcncsillions. 
Thus  remote .  ti|nes- are  always  most  euned  and  ad^ 
mired.  , 

That  Xerxes's  army  fires  extremely  numenws,  I 
can  readily  believe ;  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his 
empire^  and  from  the  practice  among  the  eastern  na» 
tionsy  of  encumbering,  thi^ir  camp  with  a  superfluous 
inultitude :  But  will  any  pitional  man  cite  H£B4)i>c^ 
tub's  wonderful  narratipns  as,  an  {Authority  i  Thei:ie  is 
sonxething  very  rational,  I  own*  in  Ltsias's  {}  argument 
upon  this  subject.  BJKlnptXEaxEs's  army  been  incredi- 
bly numerous,  says  he,  he  had  iiever  made  a  bridge  over 
&e  Hellespont  ;  It  h>ul  b^en  much  easier  to  have  trans* 
ported. his  men  oyer  so  short  a  passage  with  tbe«nume« 
xous  shipping  4>£  which  he  was  master^ 

FpvxfiiJs  Sjayaf  that  th^  Romaks,  betwein  the  first 
aod  second  PvMxp  wsars,  being  threatened  pfiuih  an  inva- 
sion fron^  jthe  Gauls,  ni^stered  all  their  oWn  forces,  and 
those  of  their  allies,  and  found  them  amount  to  seyen 
hundred  thousand  mc^n  able  to  bear  arms :  A  great  num- 
ber surely,  and  which,  when  joined  to  the  slaves,  is  pro* 
bably  not  less,  if  not  rather  more,  than  that  extent  of  couur 


aoMoaHti 


•  IdjH  17.  4  JUb.  i.  t  Idyll.  17, 

I  pr0f.  ie/umkrh.  $  lib.  ii. 
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^try  a&rb«t'|X|epeiitt«  ^  Thp  enumeration  too'seemttc) 
havt  been  made  w^th  some  exactness;  and  PaLTBioS 

»  *  -  '  - 

^ves  n^  4^e  -detail  q£  t}ie  paurtkulars.  Bat  piigbt  not  the 
littmbedT  be  magnified,  in  order  to'enoburtgi?  the  people  ? 
'  Dioii^oRTTS  iSictJCiiB  f  make^  the/^me  (^umeratioa 
•amoonl  to  mar  a  imlliign,  <  These  viariations  are  suspv* 
icioos;  He  plainly  too  supposes,  that  It  alt,  in  bis  tixne, 
was  not  so  populous :  Another  suspicious  circuinstance. 
{•"or  Vbo  can  beHeve,  tbat  the  inhabitants  of  that  cbun< 
iacj  dnnimshed  from  the  time  of  the  first  PuKiC  war  to 
Jhat  of  the  triumvir,ates  / 

JuxixTS  CiitSAX,  accdi^ding  ^p  Appt AK  t|  enconntered 
lour  millions  of  (^auls^  killed  otm  million,  and  made  an- 
other millicm'pi^soners  |)«  Sttpppsmg^the  nambet  of  the 
enemy's  anpy  and  that  of  the  sdain;coul4be4exacti^  assign- 
ed, which  never  is  possible ;  i^qm  could  it  be  known  how 
often  the  same  man  returned  i|ito  the  armies,  pr  how  di- 
stingttish  the  new  f^oin  the  o£i  levied  isoldiers?  No  at- 
tention  ought  ever  to  be  given  to-  such  loose,  exaggerated 
calculations,  especially  wbere  fli&  author  does  not  tell  is 
^^he  mediums  upcMi  which  the  calculati<»i^  were  founded. 

Pa^TERculus^  mak^  thenumter  of  Gauls  killed  bj 
Casar  amount  only  to  4Cfo;c^o :  A' n^e  ^i^h^ble  ao 
count,  and  more'  ea»ly  reconcfied  to  tbe  history  ^  these; 
wars  given,  by  th^t  coiiqwiroi  himself  in  his  commeni 
tarics  ^.  >The  mosl'blbody  bf  his'  BAtfieS  wjire  fought 
against  the  -HELyETii  and  llie  Gsitiii aHs* 

*  Hitt  countiy  ikit  mppfied  'fdm  ntim{>dr  was  noft'ahosre  a  third  of 

dom  of  N A  PLEs :   But  perhaps,  in  those  early  tiines,  tfatre  were  very  few 

slaves,  except  ia Roias,  or  tbe^^reat  cities. 

f  JJib,  iu  \  Celtica, 

I  PLuVAReQ*  {</*  vita  Cxs.)  ixi^es  t&e  lnumber  that  CisiAR  fooght 

with  amount  to' three  milliotis'^;  Julian  (in  CmsAKnvt)  to  two. 

f  7^-T      ««  Sec  NOTE  [FF.] 
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-  QauB  'viNn]U*mui|;n^  flwt  cviesrj  dtcnmsHuiGel  i£  ibt 
li£e  and  actiims  of  DipxTSlvs  the  dder.iiiight  beisBj^axdad 
as  authenic,  and  free  ficom  all:  &bulcmi  exagigctatian^ 
both  becaute  hehveiBt  a  tiofe  when' letters  ftoudsLed  ' 
Jpiost  in  GuZEtZf  and  b^cansb  Ids  dxXf  faistoriui  was 
Philistus,  a  man  allowed  to  be  of.'  grekt  genhiSy  and 
^rbo'wasii  coiuntisr  and  minister  of  that  prince.    Bntcan 
.we  admxt/thkt  he  had  a  standing  surmy  of  lop^ooo.fboty 
70,000  horse^'  and  a  fleet  of'  j^q^  galleys  *  ?  Tfaese^  we 
faiaj  observe,  were  mercenary  forces,  and  subsistedupon 
fs^f  like  our  armies  in  Europe^  .  For  the  cicisiens  were 
^Q  disarmed;  and  when  DrOK ;diterwaiids inrad^  Sxcinr, 
-and  called' on  his  conntxymen  to  vindicate  their  liberty, 
^e  was  obliged  to  bring  arms  along  with  him,'  which'he 
distributed  among  those  who  joined  him  f.     In  a  state 
where  agriculture  alone  flourishes,  there  may  be  many 
inhabitants  ;  mi  if  theso  be  all  armed  and  disciplined,  a 
great  force  niay  be  called  out  up<»i  occasion :  But  great 
iK>dies  of  ^  mercenary  troops  can  never  be  maintained^ 
without  either  great  trade  and  numerous  manufacture^ 
Dr  extensive  donmions.     The  united  provinces  never 
were  masters  of  such  a  force  by  sea  and  land,  as  that 
which  is  said  to  belong  to  Dioktsius  ;  yet  they  passess 
as  large  a  territory,  perfectly  well  cultivated,  and  have 
much  more  resources!  from  their  commerce  and  industry* 
DiODQRUS  SxcuLUS  allows,  thaty  even  in  his  time,  the 
army  of  Dionysius  appeared  incredible  ;  that  is,  as  X 
interpret  It,  was  entirely  a  fiction ;  and  the  opinion  arose 
from  the  exaggerated  flattery  pf  the  courtiers,  and  per- 
haps from  the  vanity  and  policy  of  the  tyrant  himself. 

It  is  a  usual  fallacy^  to  consider  all  the  ages  df  anti« 
quity  as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  con- 


♦  DioD.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  f  PiuTAtCB  in  vita  DiONTS* 
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tained  in  tht  great  cities  mentioocd  hy  andeQt  vsAtia^ 
us  if  these  cities  had  been  all  coteiDpoiarf » .  The  Gxisx 
coldmes  flourished  extremelj  in  Sicily  daring  the  age  of 
AtEZANi>£& :  Bnt  in  AuonsTUS's  tiaie  thejr  were  so 
decayed^  that  almost  all  the  produce  oi  that  fertile  idaatl 
ms  consumed  in  Italt  f. 

Let  lis  now  examine  the  nnmbers  of  inhabitants  a» 
cloned  to  particular  cities  in  antiquitj ;  and  bipitting  the 
numbers  of  Nineveh,  BABrLOK,  and  the  EcTraAV 
Thebes,  let  us  confine  oprsdves  to  the  sphere  of  real 
iMstory,  to  the  Grecian  and  Romah  states.  I  mu^ 
fwn,  the  more  I  consider  this  subject,  the  more  ami 
inclined  to  scepticbm^  with  regard  to  the  great  popnloust 
ness  .ascribed  to  anci^t  times^  i 

::  Athens  is  said  bj  P^a«?o+  to  be  |i  very  great  dty; 
«ld  it  was  surely  the  greateat  of  aU  the  Greek  t  cities^ 
e^Kfept  Syil4CUS£,  which  was  nearly  fbout  the  same 
ab^in  Thucypides's  ||  time,  and  afterwards  increase 
beyond  it.  For  CicE&o  $  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  <£ 
all'the  Greek  cities  in  his  time ;  not  c^omprehending, 
I  suppose^  either  Antiooh  or  Aleeakbria  under  dut 
denominatioh.^.  Athen-S^us^  says,  that  by  the  ena-< 
meration  of  DEMEtRius  OP^alereus^  there  were  in 
Athsks-2X,ooo. citizens,  zo,ooo  strangers,  and  400,000 
alares.    This  number  is  much  insisted  on  by  those  whose 


ses 


♦  ST»Ap(>,Ub*yi.  f  ^/«/«^.  Soc». 

t  Arsos  seems  also  to  have  been  a  great  city ;  for  Ltcias  contentt 
himself  with  saying  that  it  did  not  exceed  Athvns.     Orat.  34. 

X  Lib.vi.  See  also  P^.uf  arch  in  vita  Nici^t.  ' 
^   {  OtaL  contra  Verr^M)  lib.  iv.  cap.  s^»    StrabO)  Iib<  vL  says,  it  wis 
twenty-two  miles  in  compass.    But  then  ^e  are  to  consider,  that  it  con- 
tained  two  harbours  within  -it ;  one.  of  which  was  a  very  large  one, 
and  might  be  regarded  di  a  kin^  of  bay. 

•^  Lib.  vl.  cap.  ao. 
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optman  I  call  in  quesdoDyOiid  is  esteemed  a  fondmestri 
&ct  to  iheir  purpose :  But,  in  my  opinion,  therein  no 
point  of  criticism  more  ceriain,  than  that  AfSBViCUS 
and  CixsiCLESy  whom  he  quotes,  are  here  mistaken,  and 
diat  the  nnmber  of  slaves  is,  a;t  least,  augmented  by  a 
whole  cypher,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  move 
than  40,000  • 

r  First,  When  the  number  of  citiaens  are  said  tobi 
ai,ooo  by  Athskjeus  Vmen  fiill  of  age  are  only  under* 
stood.  For,  (i .)  Herodotus  saysf ,  that  Aristagorab^ 
ambassador  from  the  Ioniaks,  found  it  harder  to  deceive 
esie  StARTAN  than  30,000  Atbjckiaks  ;  meaning,  in  a 
loose  way,  ^the  whole  state,  supposed  to  be  met  in  one 
popular  assembly,  excluding  the  women  and  children. 
(2;)  Thucybibrs  t  says,  that  making  allowance  for  all 
theabsentees  in  th^  fleet,  army,  garrisons,  and  for  people 
cstfployed  in  thdr  private  affairs,  the  Athenian  assem« 
bly  never  rose  to  five  thousand.  (3O  The  forces,  enu* 
fiierated  by  the  same  historian.  ||,  being  all  citizens,  and 
amounting  to  13,000  heavy-armed  in&ntry,  prove  the 
^ame  method  of  calculation  ^  as  also  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Greek  historians,  who  always  understand  men  of 
full  age,  when  they  assign  thenmnber  of  citizens  in  any 
republic.  N6w,  these  being  but  thefburth  of  the  inha* 
bitants,  the  £re^  Athenians  wqce  by  this  account 
84,000  ;  the  strangers  40,600  ;  ^ndthe  slaves,  calcula* 
ting  by  the  smaUer  number,  and  allowing  that  they  niiar*. 
lied  and  propagated  at  the  same  rate  with  freemen,  were 
z6o,ooo  I  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  284,000 :  A 


*  DiicosTBXNXS  aiagtts  20,000 ;  co»#ra  Arxstao. 

f  Lib.  V.  t  Lib.  v'uh 

I  lib.  ii.  DxoDORUS  SxcvLus*$  account  perfectly  agrees  lib.  sii 


imtAfk^limmfiyt  large  endii^  Tlie  -Mkt'muikci 
tiflibtQQOp  pakes  AssENs  lafg^.dM&  Lokdoh  aad 

]« •'S^cmMlff^  Tbeae  wer^bat  xo^doo  fados^sin  Ais£KS^ 
:;  Thirdly f  Though  fhe .  c^eat  of  tlw;  'trails,  as  gi« 
vfor  918  %  TeinTBiittst,  be  gce^  (ta  ^t  eighteen 
milesy  beside  the  sea^coast)  :  Yet  Xenofhon  ).  saya^* 
lUbm  1ras>miich  waste:  girouodwitbiiifhewa^  Th^ 
aoein  indeed  to  hate  jcnned  four  distinct  ^tod  sejnirati» 
pities  ||. 

f>  FouHbfy^Q  tosurrogliqo  of  the  slaves^  or  snspicion  of 
ipsoi^eclisco,  is^  erer  meatbned  Iry^  historians ;  tzcepi 
one  Qommotion  of  Ithe  xmoer?  $* 

jQ^ifc^y  The  treatxxHsnt  of  slaves  bj.  the  Athcniaks 
i^  said  by  Xenophon^,  aad  Demosthenes^  and 
FLAU|:usf%  t(>  have  been  extremelj  gentle  and  indal-* 
gent.;  Which  coiUd  never  have  been  tbecase^  had  the 
diaprqportion  been  twentjr  to  one*  The  disproportion  is 
Hot  sf>  great  in  anj  of  ptir  colonies  ^  yet  ate  we  obliged 
tc  exercise  ,a  xigardui  and  militaxy  govermocnt  over  the 
liegtpes. 

.  iixAfy,  No 'man  is  ever  esteepied  rich  for  possessing 
whatixiay  be  rec]goned  an  e4ual'distribatk)n  of  property 
in  ksiy  coiintry,  or  evea  triple  or  quadruple  that  wealth. 
^Hms  eyerj  pevsoumENOtAKD  is  computed  by  some  to 
apend-sixpeiice  .a«4ay :  Tet  is  he  esteemed  but  poor  who 
liai  five  Itimes  that  somi.    Now  Timarohus  is  said  bj 


*  Xbmophon  Mem,  lib.  il 

f  Lib.  ii.  t  ^^  ratiene  red, 

-.il'.Se^  NOTE  [OGJ 
{  Athe^/.  lib:  vi.  '        *  1    De  rep,  hTU^V. 

«*•  PaiLi-p.  3;         '  '       Ht"  Stxcho. 
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iEscHiKEs*  to  have  beeii  left  in  easy  cijrcui&$taoQ»( 
)sut  he  was  master  only  ofrten  slsrres  cmpIo^diiiivialL- 
nulisfcctttres«  Ltsi  as  and  'his  brotlier^'  two  sttaagera^ 
^ere  proscribed  by  the  thirty  for  4heir  great:  aridbet-l 
thmigli  they  .had  but  fi^y^a-picctf;  Dbmosshbhcs 
was  left  very  rich  by  bis  fat^tr^;  yet  he  had  motncse 
than  ^fSty-two  slaTesJ-  ffi*  w6rk-house^  o£:t^smaf 
cabinet^mftk^^^4» said  to  be  avcry cdnsideradiljs ihahiljb 
factory 5.         "     .  '*  .^     .  ''':..' 

'  Seventhly,  Daring  the  Deceliait  war^  as  the-G«UK 
histonans  call  it,  26,eod  sla'^es  deserted/  and  bns&ght 
Ihe  AthekiA^Sl  to  great^stresS)'  ^s  we  Uiatn  from  fSnxj*^ 
CYDiD£s||.  This  could  not  have  happened,' vhad  thef 
been  only  the  twentieth  parti '  The  best  sl^^s  would 
not  desert.  ' 

'  Eighthly y  Xekomoh '^  ptopote&  a  scheisie  fdrtnaia*' 
taining  by  the  public  16,000'  slaves:  And*  that  so  greiHr 
a  number  may  jpbssibly  be  supported/  smy  one  will  be 
coiivinced,  says  he;  who  con^dc^d  the  numbers' we  post 
sessed  befoire  the  Deceliak  wat^;  A  way  bf  Bpeaidn^ 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  larger  number  of  A« 

*.  '20%rfj6^,  TTiewhele««/tf^of  theitatcof  ATHEOrswas 
Jes»  than  dooo'  talents.  And  tiiough  numbers  in  ancient 
manuscripts  be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this  is  un- 
txccptionable  ;  both  becauste^  DemostHEI^es**,  who 
'gives  it,  gives  also  the  detail,'  which  ^ecks  him  %  and 
because  PotVsiusf  f  assigns  the  same  number,  and  rea-* 
sons  upon  it.  Now,  the  most  vulgar  slave  could  yield 
by  his  liaboiUr  ari  obdlus  a-day,  over  and  above  his  a>^- 


■■:.ii    i  ,  >       ■    ...  .■  . 


<     • 


♦  Conira  Tia^ATiCHi  f  Orat:  tl. 


1 


11  1.1b.  ril  '   '^l>e  rau  red. 

•*  Dt  cUuibut.  .       :  - '  -  j^' £j|^;.  u-^  cap  ^2f^ 
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loaimee»  as  we  leaxa  from  Xekofhok*,  who  says,  thil 
NiciAS's  averacer  paod  his  master  so  mucfa  for  slaves^' 
yrhpm  h«  employed inmiaes.  If ycu  will: take  the  paiiut 
to  estimate  an  oboius.ti^fdi.jt  ^nd  the  sltves  at  400^00^ 
computing  only  at  four  years  purchase^  yoir  wiU  &id 
the  smn  above  12^000.  talents }  erfo  though  allowance 
be  made  for  the  great  number  of  holidays  in  Athens^ 
Besides,  many  of  the  ^mes  ^ould  have  a  niuch  greater 
value  from  their  art<  The  lowest  that  Demosthenes 
esttm&tes  ioiy  of  hisf  fadier's  ^avts  is  two  tniuas  a-head. 
And  upon  this,  supposition,  it  is  a  little  difficult,  I  con^' 
fess,  to  reconcile  even  the  number  of  40,000  slaves  wid> 
the  census  of  6000  talenti* 

Tsnthfy^  Cbio$  is  ssdd  by  THtJCTiMDSat^  to  contaia 
more  slaves  than  any  Gr££K  dty^  except  Sparta< 
SMitTA  then  had  mere  than  Athsh  s,  m  prdpoftioa  ta 
the  number  of  citizens.  The  Spaktaits  were  9000  ia 
the  town^  30,000  in  die  country  [(•  The  male  slavey 
thereforej  of  fullage,must  have  been  more  thai^  780,000 ; 
the  whole  more  than  3^x90,000.  A  nundier  impossible 
jto  be  m«cintained  ior  a  narrow  barren  country,  such  as 
Lacohia,  which  had  no  trade.  Had  the  HELaxES  bees 
BO  very  numerous^  the  murder  of  aaoo,  mentioned  by 
TaucTDl0£8  $,  would  have  irritated  them,  wxthout 
weakening  them. 

Besides,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the^  number  a^signe^ 
by  AxHEKiSUS^,  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  aM  the 


aaaces^^aBSBBSsstae 


•  De  rat,  red,  f  Cdnfra  AptfoBuM.  \  Lib.  Tifi.' 

II  Plut  AiiCH.  in  vita  Lf  «utfo.  .  -  -  §  Lifi^ii. 
5  The  same  author  affirms,  that  Coeintb  had  once  460,000  sbTei; 
JEoiNA  470P00.  Bnt  the  fbregomg  argtiments  hold  stronger  agalnit 
these  facts,  which  are  indeed  entirely  absurd  and  impossible.  It  i^ho^* 
erer  rettarkable,  that  Athinjeus  cites  so  great  an  authority  as  Aais- 
ToTLi  for  thl*  last  fact:  And  the  scholiast  on  PiNaAa  fnencioi^^  tbft 
fame  number  of  slaveft  in  JSoin  a. 
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iohabitaats  of  Attica,  as  well  as  those  of  Atheks^^ 
Hie  Atheitiaks  affected  much  a  countrj  life,  aswe 
leam  firom  Xhvctbudj^s  * ;  andwhea  thej  were  all 
chased  into  town^  hy  thct  invasion,  of  their  terntorj  du- 
ring the  Pf  LOPON^ESiAH  vrar,  the  city  was  not  able  to 
contain  them  $  and  thejr  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  por- 
ticoes, tenses,  and  even  streets,  for  want  of  lodgingf. 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  .the  other 
Greek  cities  $  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is 
assigned,  we  must  always  understand,  it  to  comprehend 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as 
pf  the  city.  Yet,  even  with  this  allowance,  it  must  be 
eonfessedy  that  GtEEEoe  was  a  populous  countty,  and  ez«« 
cecded  what  we  could  imagine  concerning  so  narrow  a 
territory,  naturally  not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no 
sufq^lies  of  com  from  other  places*  For,  excepting  A- 
XHEirs,  which  traded  to  Pontus  for  that  commodity^ 
^e  other  cities  seem  to  have  subsisted  chiefly  from  their 
neighbouring  territory  t« 

Rhodes  ia  weU  known  to  hav^  been  a  city  of  ezten* 
siye  commerce,  juid  of  great  fame  and  splendour  ;  yet 
it  ccoitained  only  6000  citizens. able  to  bear  arms^  when 
it  w%s. besieged  \>y  t>£MEtRii^s  j|  • 

,Th£3ES  was  always  oot  of  the  capital  cities  of 
Greece  § :  But  the  number  of  its  citizens  exceeded  not 
those  of  Rhodes  ^^.  PHLjASiAis  said  to  be  a  small 
city  by  Xekophon  **,  yet  we  find  that  it  contained  6000 
dtizensff  •  I  pretend  not  to  reconcile  these  two  facts. 
Perhaps,  Xehqfhon  calls  Phliasxa  a  small  town,  be* 


*  Lib.  ii.  f  Thuctd.  lib.  ii,. 

I  See  NOTE  [HR]  II  Diod.  Sic.  lib..x(.. 

I  l%oQtufiMng,  .  %  See  NOTE  [U.]  • 

•eHijuOaxc.Ub.va  ft  1«1*  lib.  Til 
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^aifae  it*made  Imt  'a  smaH  'figt&re  ffl'OiAEfcfe,  afifl  maOT^ 
bulled  oolj^  a  suborilinate  alfiance^ih  St'kRTA ;  or  per? 
hsLpi'iUe  country^  Beliimging  to  itj't^s  mtdniive,  ana 
ftibktbftTic'cHiTfe^sVcte  t^^  cultiratiiii 

6f  it,  and  dwelt  in  the  neigfiboh^n^  Villages.  **'  ** 
'  ^  MAirtrtNFA  was  equal  <o  miy-'cfty  m'AioAbl^A*  r  'Cm* 
s^udttly  it  was  equalto'SfEG aIopoei*;  wfiicff 'was  fifty 
Stadia,'  tit  six  miles  and  a  'quarter  iii^rlircnmferfefice  f ; 
But  M*Ai^trKEA  had-x)hly  3060  citizens  J.  The  GrM* 
titifes^therefcwe,  (Contained  bftftn  fields' aiffl'feaid&is,  t(»i 
gcther  with  the  houses ;  and  we  cannotitidge  bf  them 

dife  extent  of  their  wtQIs. '  ATHtiis^'CDntained"  no 

•    *.•  *  **■*♦.    •J 

than  r 0,000  houses  ;  yet  its  walls,  with^ej  »ea-coi 

^ere- above  twenty  niiles  in  extent.     SrAAtusPifras 

twenty-two  miles  in  circumference  j  yet'was  scafcm 

ever  spoken  of  by  the  ai^cients  as  more  jpopuloi}^# 

Athens.    BAdtLOK ^as  a  square  of  ':fifteeh  mjiffi;W 

sixiT  miles  in  circuit ;  but  it  contained  lartre  tiikivated 

fields  and  indosures;  as  we  lesim  Irbm  rliiiff.   xntilSlt 

AURicrrAU's  wall  wtur  fifty  miles  ih  circuiififereiifc?T|,W 

iciifcuit!  of  aft  the  thirteen  divisions  ot^bmz^  taki^  apaif, 

aScotdu^VofhjfiLltfs  Vtcf  0R,wai'dhl}  afeo'ut  fb'rtj-thrce- 

noiles.  Whefn  an  enemy  iuT^ed  the  6outifry,  all  the  inlia- 

bitaiits' Retired  wlthm  the  wstils  of&fc  anaent  cittes,- with 

their  cattle  ^d  furniture^  ind'ihsfirbnients  of  husVan&yV 

^&'!h#  ^i^t  height,  to  whidh  the  Trails  weie  feise^,  en^.; 

abled  a  small  nmnber  to  defend  them  witli'facility. 

SPARTAjf  saysr  XEiiropHON§y  is  one  01  the  dties  of 

Gree6e'  tfeft  has  tteT'  ftWefst  ihKabitaints:  '  Ytt  Pdit:. 


*  PtftTB.  liV-  ii»  f  PoLTB.  lib.  ix.  cap.oo.  *       ' 

I  LtsiAS,  drat.  34.  II  VorncoiM^di  Aubel. 

{  Df  rif»  Lacu;  illut  paai^ge  is  not  easily  tvconcilod'witlL  tiuit^ 
PlvTAECa  above,  irhcr  a^yt,  tbat  SrAaxA  lka4'^odd^x2lSMs.'     '       ^ 
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mm^  uf%i  fim  it  wm tanf^-tif^t  iOuM  id  dmoMb- 

Wttenctf  imi  was  roimd* 

All  the  MrOhtAXB  abletobftr  antu^in  AiI^ipater's 
6me^  dedooting  some  few  gtaeris^ns,  were  bat  ten  thou* 
tattd  nketk  f. 

PoLmv&  I  tells  Q8^  Aat  the  Acumajx  league  wigh% 
imAoot  any  inognVenisnce,  match  jo  or  40^000  men  1 
And  dis  accocmt  seems  pfob^le :  For  that  league  com« 
{K-ehended  the  greater  part  of  PELOPONVESifs.  Yet 
Faosanias^,  speaking  of  the  same  period,  sajs,  that  all 
the  A€H£AK8  able  to  bear  arms,' even  when  aereral  ma* 
wwferrrf  sLsvGs  were  joined  to  them^  did  not  aammt  t^ 
4bMQ  thousand. 

Thar  Thxssaliaits,  iill  tfadr  final  don^st  bj  the  ktf^ 
MAVS^  were,  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  facUous^  teditious^ 
disorderlj  ||.  It, is  not  therefbtt  natural  to  suppose,  that 
Ihis  paH  of  Gecece  abounded  ma^h  in  people^  . 

We  Aire  told  bj  TnucYninss  f ,  that  th6  part  of  Pe- 
lOfQiwEsus;  iuljoming  to  Ptlos^  was  detart  and  un^ 
daltrvaifid.  HERODOTtrs  iajs  **i  that  MAQEDoiriA 
fiill  of  Hans  and  wild  bialls ;  animals  Whicb  eai^  ckoIj  h 
habit  vast  unpeopled  fisreats.  TEbese  were  the  two  txtt^ 
inities  of  Greece. 

AH  the  inhabitants  of  Epf&nsy  oCattages^  sexes,;  and 
coodititaa^  who  #erc  *>ld  hf  'Pawj^  JBuU-W^mm^vai^ 
ed  onlj  to  150,000  ft.  Tet  £f«mi  )PMcl^  bf  dtyUi 
-die  extent  of  YoRKtoiKE; 


eilsa^taiiriflKiMUB 


^  PetTa.l3kiftcSp;to.  f  TH69.§it,ULmiSL 

I  J^OAT.  ^  Im  ActfAlClf. 

I  Tit.  LiV.  Ub.  szxxt.  cap.  51.  Plato  im  Crxtonk. 
i  Lib  Til.  ••  l^i& 

tt  Tit,  Lit.  Bk  xh.  ctp.  34. 


de<^^iwd  jhe84.^f  the  Gucf  k  confedecvcTy  he  caJ|ed[  a  c^m* 

f#)9^  tp  opqciir  J  mi  be  l^iand  ^^Iotcb 'of  tlie  wf  '  * 
||ipPO  cp^mpiitaticw^  to  amount  to  ZQO^opo^iaffaDttary 
titOOQ^amikj.,    This  qtiiat^  1^l4acsti9o4  to  oie  aUjAe 
i4liMm  CHptUis.  of  bearing  ^arq(i9.    jFor  as  tte  Gbjb£X 
^ia^i^.tiUQlita^  no  niorce^forc^^' V^^^^ 
taSitui  ^Uf^iu^  from  ibp  Jf^bplp  lipdj  ^f  .citizens,  It  1^ 

«;i^mil^lum» .  Xbat  siv^.  gn  |ui^ j  could  ever,  bj 
^IKWS,  ,be  brought  into  th^  ^Id,  pnd  be^auuntained 
|bere,  is  contrary  to  all  bistor  j.  Upon  this  suppositLoo^ 
il(fre^e,^fve  nipy  thus  reaam*  .  The  firoe  Qreeics  o^  gll 
^#gea  and  aiEKes  wer^e.  860,000^  The  slaves^  esti^aating 
Ifhrai-by^  tb»  numbor  of  Athkniak  slaves  as  aboTe,  wbe 
^•eldookjii^^ri^  or-  bad  fiooiliesy  were  douUe  Ijbc  ma^ 
lilLtize&a  of  fiiU  age,  40  wit,  430,000.  And  all  the  iib- 
iiflibitaatiof  «nci«]t  Q%ZEtz,  e^ptf^g  I^^kCOHiA^  weoe 
|lboiit  one  million  two  fanned  and  ninet}r  thmis^ : 
So  wgbty^  aombert  nor  «3(aeedjing  vAm  muy  be  foii^ 
^.pretei^ln  ScoTLAHD,  a;Coantrjofju>t^pw)|grQrt^ 
extent,  and  very  indifferently  pecypled*      . 

We  caAy  liow  eoo^der  tlienu^iibfrs  ofjpf p|^le  m  Rium  £ 
and  l9dLttf  and  coHect  all  the  U^ts  afforded  ^s  b^^t^ 
iered  yaasageiiJA  tteieiitaathors.  ;  Wt^^t^  finij^  npon 
thewhole^  a.^at  diiBcp^lt^^  in  fixing  anj^opinion  en 
tfiat  bea44  and  no^son  j;o  sapport  tbo^  e¥8||g^;pratfd 
calcidatien)^  so  much  iaaialfid  on  by  modem  Vriters. 

DiOKTSitTs  Hallioarkassjcus  f  saysy  that  the  an« 
dent .wallsoC  'Si^MZ  were  nearly  of^^^mt  clifiipass 
«dtb^l«MQ  of  A?ttV«s;Wtl»t  ttemWbs  wn^ioa 


*  »  V 


PoraLOOSME^'oF  AkciEtt'f'NATIOKS.  |]^fe 


» .  -« •   •    t* 


It^kt  crfent ;  and  it  wis  clM^^lfo  tell  i^fee  t!^i 'tcwm 
tiiiiti  or  tlie  country ^egan.  In  some  places  of^'ltiii'Mic^ 
it  appears^  from  the'' same  iiitfior*,  fe&  Jt^EKALf^ 
^'d  from  ot&er  ancient  wrifers  t>  tliat  ihe'^ho^ses  'wef^ 
&ig)i,'  aha  families  lived  in  separate  storied,  one  abo^d 
another  i  But  it  is  prollalle  l^at  Aiese  w^' only  "die 
poorer  eiuzenSy  and  only  in  sehiie  few  streets.  If  W  inay 
Judge  from  Ae  yotrngerPtlNT'sf  account  ^liliiowi 
hoiise,  and  from  Bartolx's  plans  of  anei^i'lMdldtiig^ 
&e  men  of  quality  hitfl  very  spacious  'Jpafilc^^';  Wsd  tileit 
buil^gs  were  like  tihe  'CHlKtsE  houses  ^alffU^diEiy^ 
wbere  each  apartment  is  separated  fr6m  tberest,  anS 
rises  no  higher  than  a  single  story.  TK  whicb  if  ^ 
ad4*  that  the  Romak  nolUlity  much  alKcted  eityMVe 
porticoes^  and  even  woods  {(  in  town  ^  we  iriay  pferhaps 
allow A^ossius,  (though  there  is  no  manner  of  itasoti 
for  it)  to  read  the  famous  passage  of  the  elder  l*L^Kt  f 
his  own  way,  without  admitting  the  extravagant  conscf« 
^uences  which  he  draws  from  it.      '  '  * '    -" 

The  number  of  citizens  who  received' com  by  ^ 
tmblic  distribution  in  the  time  of  AuGtrdt^^,'  ^ireire  tWb 
hundred  thousand  *^.  This  one  ^ould''esti*bm'  M  ptetiff 
certain  ground  of  cdcidation :  iTet  It"^  i^  attended  wMi 
such  orcumstances  as  throw  Wtai^liito  d6ufit»ii^un- 
ccrtamty.  '      '^**     *-' 

Did  the  poorer  dtizens  oiil^^%i*e!ve*tl&dfiMlhiticn> 
It  was  calcttiated,  td  be  ^Ot^;  cMefl/fer  their  benefit^ 
But  it  ftppeats  from  a  p^sstfge  in'GxcElto^  thftt  dk  ti(^ 


•  c  t 


'   ?;   .". 


•1-ib.a,     .        .    ..  ♦  S^f.  Ui.  L  aiJ9.^7©.- 

I  YfTttrt.  fib.Hir.  ^.4.    ¥kctt5Wid.  l^^"^:  ^.  "^tv^Wiin* 

f  See  NOTE  [MM.] 
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anight^^ihoJtfdgi  their  yoBtlw^  r  and  tlMt  i^imt  estet^lned 
MiOrejiraBifcLin. tbun  to  spplj  ^oii  it#.iiij£  -c-^i^irk^  on  il-j 
'^nTo^mh^  vns  lUeicono given; ».wb«tihKoi4]rtcaheftd^ 
Wfiiitotilife>>o^wiii»cry I  naanpitonpi^Taiid  SUM  ?.. /Ebf 
jp«rta)oiiPonr«y3r9Ui{itii  gmoi^  j^  (^ 

a  bushel)  #  ^Tfa»«nn  too  Ibtlefiai:i>liiiimly9.  Md  too  iwA 

ftrt  hr dttowft rtfar Tflttrr^toc .be>iincw:tain>  ^:..  -j  .^% 
to  W«Bdt<«tnc%  fnqninqjly?  wfaothsr  tfiei«bb»aolJi^ 
within  the  precincts  of  RoM£  ?  or  was  it  suffioM^  fbltt 
IsipmaflOteAihiinielf  at  AfbrnoDtl^y  ^Mribulioai  ?.i  This 
j^itfSMiBSdxvM  probahie  X^t  -  .  -  :  r  -h^  ^  3.  • 

iuWeMithflrftOMi  fidsc  .datmtats.?  Wcaxp  t(4^#  thftt 
GssAib  sttnck  4aff  J|t:0nce  iTOyiooo^  who  bad  cre^pedm 
]lQAbQiit'  a  jiM  lUfe;.  and  it  is  veqr  liltfe  pn>baU««  tha( 
lie  jnsmediad  all  abuses*  ,.  <;  ... 

jbiBul;»  lisstly^  iii^t.propoitiQa  of  sU^m  xnii$li<9Gre  ^^igs 
tQ  tftes^  citizens?  This  is  the  most  ai«|ei?ial  ,qu^(«liQr\4 
wd.  ibe  iwstjOQcertftin.  ,.h  is  :T)e«)r  drab^>  jwbeth^ 
Athens  can  be  established  as  a  rule  for  Rome*  ;£<rbsiil 
itifiiATUZHSjkMA  k»i  mor^  sls^es»  be  cnuse.tbfjiemplol^ed 
tiMmaiA  xu^nuftiatun^  for  jisrhich  a  capital  dty;  liJus 
Rcgtffi^  seesDtf  «^  ao  fnqtsr..  Fbchaps^.Da  .thfi-4iA«r 
bm^'tbftJ^HiAHahediauDfleslasrfiSyrQp  zo^ofuAQiihsk 

f^0pfl0DittflattX3DdQUdkzMie8»' ^    «..    a./   l^dxn  jod  .  .j    ;:.^ 

I  Not  to  take  the  people  too  much  from  t^elr  business,  Avovsrvs 
ordained  the  diitrlMlteirieifrtiarn  «>  W  maderBiiif  thf  icr  a-yiiar :  *Bnt  the 
people,  findin|;^tl)f4iio|||)ilyfldteib^tions  more  coirr^inni|/<iw^pfeiqn^f« 
I  Mippoee^s  more  rcsgulaliMPaMy^  thfir  fapnlly ),  d^aiiad  to.baiV9t^ 
reitered.    Suiton.  AjtlltS3i<Ja|t  4a     Had  i^Ntniof  th«:,pe«pie 

C9mf  feMii«M5lifliiMa:to  tbeiri^cneivc  4^907 mrsVpofovniis  mds 
faperfluoua*  ndi6nwo33bfli><:>not&  ;    :..j..  iD;^(.ojavL.i£f   *^* 

{  Siutmh  h  JuU  cap.4X«        .^     .^p 


ForuLOOSKSM  oir  Aircz£2f t  Nations.      /hj^ 

»  » 
-  ^i^SSsen  «i«rcr  eiwt  lulls  ,of .  iMcts^iJf^  kQpt.«iiUi^(ft( 

)>ut  no  ancient  authcK  Ikb  giv.<|n  os  .thduimbsr  «(L  &i» 

ftidiiiectfci^jitoSuvoinysiJ^/.i^^  ]|%  Ahulfiit  jone 

d^on'  t&d«  iw«i^^o^ar»0xaudiifs:'«vm4/io^(be  icmpl^ 

4$f  {.iratiirA  »iXat>thiboira9  dutsing.aipl^^^c^friiMliiaii^ 

Aibi4  00  flWain  fganjgtbo.fog  eny^nfiBamce*  x  .n    -  ^ 

>  Tbe  >^ulyii4>p3Ma,  ^dMagb  distributed  I«i^  Jta  aooyoM 
ci^l^fw^  siffbfiied  Amgf»  cbmidesaUj  tlieiSRhole}|(gri0ttb> 
tore  of  l7AL7^i  ^.'A^iBctcniffmDxcconrilotblfttirfi 
|afMr4e#n-4flcftgges«tioiHrx]riltb  ragardctotr  tJiubaaliafaitnitt  of 

ib4t  d6IUlt^^<r^        ' '■•    10       ••.'■.,  'J  w^:..    •':  ..  .ii*7, 

"The  bo^  grcmiid  iif^JOOfljcMuift  I  can  finA^ionenming 
tiie  greatness  of  ancient  RoMl:  i^this :  We»fUDritDld}|3y 
Hi^oiMAV  t)  that  Avitoim^  and  Alssjukdrm.-  Wcie 
-^ei^^Hiitlle  ififtricft  to  RoKS.  It  appears  ffon  Sjeno^ 
M^  SievXfUft^  thai  one  straight  street  of  Ai>£XA]iDai;il( 
reaching  from  gate  to  gate,  was  five teiks kmg^attd^ 
ALEHA^f  DUiA  wa8t'  ftiuoh  more  extended  in  •  length^  than 
breMkhy  »it  seekii»t(»  ba^rb  been  a  dtj  nearly  of  the  bulk 
of  PAiblES  ^f  I  an4  RoiMK  might  bo'4A«ut' the  me^'iof 
2^K00N. ^  A 

>  7fhereliY«d  in  ALEXAifBftf a^  in  Dioi>oaas  Sii:oz»U8ii 
time  %^  300,000  free  people,  coaa^fiab«oiling^  I  sttppoif^ 
li^omen  4md  x^^en.^*^  But^iyhat  laiiMaber  'of  sh¥es  f 
Hadi  we  any.  just  gromid  to  fix  these  at  an  equal  nuttib^ 
with  the  £ree>  inhabitants,  it  wouUL&vwr  tlM>£avegoolg 
computation*  -   -=    --  -  -— 

There  is  a  passage  jba  Heiiooian  wfaidi^  istft  little 
surprising.     He  says  positively,  that  the  palace  of  the 


Jt  Sctf  NOTE  [NN.}  Y  UK  Xvii. 

'^  •  H0  'my*  iMiUfot,  -dot  roXM-ai*  which  last  aptetmoR  mtt  ban 
been  underttood  of  citizens  alone,  sad  grown  men. 

■  G  g  3        ••■•'  ' '   'A  ^  '*  *-    I 


wu  Neuo^s  goldhen  hcfkiM^  trhick  h  itidee^nqMltatel 

W4  niKjr  obitt^  had  Ihcf 'kntotftan  beiti'f^ii^ 
Nn6^€«tfaViigimi*)  ttxjl  bid  %6<fattdb  um  'lif ^  Mch^ 
«kpnm<iR,  it  iPTMld  fasii^«  hidiHuUb  leseimgfat-;  ibm 
i]|0l^icd''ftJicdggcntmtt  ^b^  to  4jq>t  <o  ^Mi^  inta« 
tetirar^s  ^o^  evea  wbdn  «he  siMtl  ^lattMiJuid^€ibirn$»% 
Bvl  it  is  mentiimed  by  HiROxnAit  oaljr  by  tlw^4»|h^  id 
tBlkitiiig»  Hm^QBSffds  brtwMli  GxtA  tad  CA^Mk^^ii. 
'i  it  l^ipttrs  fiui  the  atme  histOrku  {9  that  -ltef«  was 
AMl^gfUbb^lwd  tiiioiltivated^  and  put  16  no  maan^  o( 
i«le$  wd  ]^  ascribes  i^  as  a  great  ^aise  to  S^EatmiuCk 
Ikat  h^  allowlnd  ipvedrjr  tme  to  taktt  siich  laad^  eitliei'  iti 
i<rA.vr  pr  el^eirfaeie^  m^i  ooltiirate  it  aa  ht  j^asad,  ^tk- 
Mt  payaig  amy  taxes.  JlS4i|4^  Miitu/iiiMieJ^  4nld  ful  16 
#[K)vlaiiirfr  v/'iov  /.  This  is  ni9t  ll$trd  of  in  any  part  dl 
Qmu^TciaDoif » excepi  iti  some  teioiota  parta  of  Hukga« 
aev^  as  {  have  btfcn  informed*  And  sorely  it  o^espeods 
y^txj  ill  with  that  idea  of  th^  ^y^vbit  jpopuloooiif^s  of 
iiaa^ioitf,  somnchiiisislMeii,  ^ 

c  ^^ik:  lam  MBmn  Vonsomj),  thrt  ihere  was  itrfo  m 
Mkmmik  ittilai)fdB>tila  lan^Mii^alfivlriiedi  which  the  £m« 
pvoriAitaiMiJiirfai^^  to  con^itti  tfl«>  ^fai^yiiid^  10 
lofdor^  liMtsh  the  RoaiiiM  petqik  With  ft  gkatiatoas 
^fMnUiliei^  fbr'de|«N 

f*  fliajoribiis  edam  ireliiiua  pr be.*' 
t  S^NOTE  [OOJ  '     ' 

^  doblb^  friacjpvih,  Caii  sf  j^f sonii.'* 


tit  msiy  notrbe  amiss  to  tdte  ttddoetcf  ttoitcoOOttl 
Tifliidi'FoinrBius  *;  ghret  .of  *tta  grcBthtcdtfif -miio'M 
1>e  met  wkbin  qTuseAKr  and  Lo|niAft]vCfjOsdwtdltHri4lc 
iGtauKtoe^'vid  of^dio'metliod  of  feaHn^illKm'wlaclt^ras 
Ibeft  pradtked^  ^That  Jire  great  heida tsC^wwo,^'  fi^ 
lia^r^'  tfak!Oiighoat'  aH  Italt^  partknlarly  mtormst 
^»tiiiies^idirotigli£i^URiAaiidCi9ALF0rxGAUlu  And^^ 
^rhetd' fe^faemly  consists  of  a  dioosvid  or  mtxre  wsibmi 
^  Whda  one  of  these  herd  in  &edmg  meets  with  anotbc^ 
*'  thbjr  fldii:  togethar,  ^  and  the  swine-herds  hvm  no  odier 
't  expedient  for  separating  Aem  than  to  go  to  difiSesdent 
^  quarters,  where  the  j"  sound  their  horn ;  asid  these  |#« 
^  ih^sj^  heing  accustcmied  to  that  signal,  nm  taiip.edi« 
^'  atdy  eadi  to  the  horh  of  his  own  keeper.  Wfaes^^ 
**  ill  GtEECS,  if  the  herds  of  swine  happen  to  toix^ili 

the  forests,  he  who  has  the  greater  flock  takes  cun- 

ninglj  the  opportunity  of  driving  all  away.  And 
**  thieves  are^irery  apt  to  pnrloin  the  straggling  hog$p 
^^  wliieh  hare  wandered  to  a  great  distance  from  dieir 
'*  keeper  in  seareh  «f  food.*'  r 

May  we  not  infer,  from  this  aocomit,  ^hat  tkfii  north 

.Df^lTALT,  as^welltas  Greece,  wM  theft  mn^loift^lieci- 

.pidS^  tod nfoiTStf  enl^vated^  than  at  proent'HElQWrjatmld 

.^ih^ae  r^trfaerds  be  led  in  a  coontey  aoinlbixKoQKelliaBBice^y 

.40  > in^ffpaodr ( by -^ ligncoltiire^  tto  divided  by  'fiuno^Teo 

^a&tedf  widbsriaesiairi  ^ornsiolermiagidbtagaiitr?::!:! 

must  ccmfess,  that  PoLXBro^'s  relation  has  more  the  air 

of  that  economy  which  is  to  be  met  wrth  in  our  Ame* 

nitjts  cotim^;iKiA  the  mdhstgbhdit  <^  iin  EMiftAV 

^^^-  (ooi  ix.'   «r-4 

-  ^.'3  stBiQi  {ttw\u  rnmi.mr.fi  ',      tx   ity  .nrTiii  ri'J  I't'^'*  <   t     ■ 

".eiiio»jiW  i*  iiA?  .nii/qiiahg  cudi/nob  *' 

Gg  4 


4< 


* 

wbich  stema  tttoccpgatahir  ion  >qiiy  ,a«ppoiititfO»*>^qpd  ^^ 
scoring Jffo  nm^yrsttJB^ipiilirvifjfx^u  {ffe^^tuTCsanMulig^ 
piajr«b<t  tthonghlr[rwa;^Ja.piQyte<iiothiBgw  ^^Tlyt^phiiQa 

pfymitA^Yffc.f,  •gffso.  i»i}ll^uid%  jjUiUtrates  fel&t^p^iM 
lur  t^  .Mofv^ipg  .acgiigK^tJL^  Ja  U|ke^iM|tuv»r,'»  says  ii«{ 
f^  as  a  ^tg  pemot  ^ubsisV  i£it  ddmt  hsfs^  to^lew  ]|d»£ 
^f  V^$9i^xa$>i(eii>  ocxtP  faiwi7\as  iLlBaidred4lib« 

s  ^  fia^nds. ; .  a^  jkiu  .^l^a^fV  -^^^  asiem.  «f  IdtttuUhip^ 
fSpw^S^ifVto  ^berju^^^^  Whatiampdssibfetifaai 
j|;Mlf  j|ig  cpntam»a»fauQ^ed  thaps$ui4  uiliat)itstti|s !  >Hat 
'  A^3TQ7L£  nev^f  sfim  not  iiear|i:o£  a  c^tyvSq  populot^t 
71i^  J  xniut  own,  passe^  m J  com^ehdosioiK^   -  ^'' 

P^Klt  t^sUs  v$»t]9At  StL£UCijk)t}ie  scat  oEdieORCCK 
jBx^pire  in  th^  £ast^  was  i^epArt^d  to  cdiltain  609^00^ 
(People.  PAltTHAQS  is'Sttd  hjoSTRABo'j:  to  kave  coni- 
pwi  yoo^QQQ.  T|te:  isiIi^))ItaBj^x^of X  Pekui  9^^  not 
pftUQb.  pore  ]mn»prQn|*ailIp|ci>b)9>!  Baiiasy  ao^  CpK' 

tifia^  fl.  Ii}f9t>  .$bei  Snfpi^la«lefcjibks  fte  «»f  l»^eed  k« 
JUncjSy  A&UMJf  J>IUA,  A>(Xi0OBgiJ^  Kave  4stbttadjr  ^ 
|m  oft  .^oip  tbe  ^ipwcaiprdf fort  J?!^^  ^gt^^f 
aught  conjeQture  that  ^ttaaas  a3^uid:o£  iynpofisilnlity 
^at  sep^iphj  <:o^d  M^QTi^aalttilafbh  be|ireiidthjbopMpdrtii)n. 
Wbethef^t^g^H^i«B:^of;i  d^befriaaEi^^  |AMM»oi^ 
4pr  on  ^eii<^e^.ths;^2se<ynr  tbibBiiti^oi^lter/i^sliifies 
.which  ^event  its  faffher  progress.^  T^c  seats  of  vast 


/ 


j  lib.  tI  a&  t  ^^*  ^^ 


PoFULousN£|;ft.oF  AHCXSirx  'Katxoks.       Ill 

tnoiiairbies,  Ay  iiitn)|^ciiigiextisiagaiii*liisl8g^ 

Jpx  tejpcixflc»  idlftnics>^  depaaleiufe^  and&lseidett^fM^ 

co&ui^eixMi  fUeckaitscLf,  bj.i^singjjhe  p&iqt  o£&li<ia1|^tir 
waii  asmsfffdhm^j  IKhei^a.  great  xourt.cngage^lteqiitb 
teodsmc^  ofjft  auiiifin)tta]ii^ilitjVpDsses8edo|><0raigr#9m 
£»j;wi^^tbe  middHng  gentry  xcmaia  ;(&  their  ptovi&tikd 
|oj«rft9»  9vl^cfa.thej  ean  make  aJgure  on  a  modixule  icf^ 
ounlHi»  f  Aitd  If  thit  dombiops  ol  a  state  arrii^  ^  -crireztor- 
^lK>us  jsizct^  Jjietfe  iiecessarilyavist  manj  <;^^^>ifi  the 
temDj:^.provm{:eSy.vihither  all  the  inhabitants^  €xte{»t  a 
&l7^^0Wtiers»  repair  for  education^  fortune,  and  an^ie- 
aae^t5«.  XoKi)ONy  bj  unitktg  extensive  comioe^cJe^iind 
ioiddUng  empire,  has^  perhaps,  asrived  at  4i  gteatfiM^ 
ivhiqih  no  city  will  ever  be  able  to  exceed.   -  ---*" 

Chuse  Dover  ox  Calais  for  a  centre :  Draw  iii43^€ie 
of  two  hundred  miles  radius:  Youcoxnpfehead  L^In^k, 
pARis^  the  N£TH£RLA|ij)s^  the  United  PROViKHBd, 
and  some  of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  France  4ii4 
England.  It  may  safely,  I  think,  be  aiErmed,  that  ad 
spot  of  ground  can  be  found,  in  antiquity,  of  equal  4ii(^ 
tent,  which  contained  near  so  many  great  and  J^ufmlous 
/cities,  Jiad  was  so  stocked  with  ri^^es  and  inhabittfUfil 

To  balance,'ia  both  periods,  the  stales  which  pos^^sdA 
most  art^  kncmrje^ge,  eivility,  and  tbebedt^liibe,4)ec^ 
the  truest  method  of  (Comparison.  *-  -     ^  '  -  '  -    '  ci-^ 

It  i^  an  observation  of  Z/Arax  Jinr  9o«,\lhiit.  fokLt 
i9/W9rm^  ^  present  thaa  k-was^^a^'^tov  tit&i^i. 
'^The  wnals  o£.RoM£!teli  U8y^^08a!fa>^he,)^>j|h»t  ib  tl% 

*  SwhwtstAtOiA'VWtAi  AUilQCUt CA&TBACi; £r8ISVt*LTON«, 

X)ijom,Rbhme8,  Roucn,  Aiz,  &c.iji  Fiuikce  ;  CvBLU^£oIlriuKli|l, 

Yosx,  in  the  Brit  1(91^. dpmlnipDs.  ^    >v   -i     t 


.^itnpjed  tte  treedar'*  TherTrsEft  finite  m^RoHf^imft 
f^^hff  ground' ii^as  cgitered»  with  snoTTrfioc  fbrty^dqrs: 
4f^  ¥HKh^JinrS]J^AX^^  idtftcribes  a^  suposdlibits  womair^jie 
9^  tyjPMento  her  «fljlKtakkq[^'the>iee  of  the  Tv^clit  iklt 

"    ^  Syitrmim/rdcfd'gtaeie  des^ikdet  inomh^ih'/  ' 
*♦  rpr  Matutino  Tyhtri  mergetur^ 

**  fie  speaks  of  that  irivirS  freezing  as  a  common' event. 
^^'ItWy^assagesof  Ho&ACE  suppose  md  streets  of  Rome 
*•  fixll  of  snow  and  ice*  We  ^shouM  hkit  liibre  Certainty 
'^with  i^glfd  to  this  po^it,  had  tlife  ancf^ti'  tnoxi^  the 
**  Use  oi  thermometers;  Jut  tliefr  wnicrsJ^^?Hhout  ui- 
*  tendinis  it,  give  tis  infonnatxon,  srdfficient^'to  gonvinoe. 
^  us^  that  the  printers  are  now  mttdi  more  temperate 
♦*  sit  KoME  than  formerly*  At  present  the  Ttber  no 
^  naore  freeze?  aVRoME  than  the  NxLE  at  Cairo,     Title 

■"'^  Romans  esteem  the  winters  very  rigorous,  if  tSc 
"^  snow  fie  two  days,  and  if  one  see  for  eight  and  forty 
^  hoiur^  a  few  ipcles  h^g  bors\  ^  founts  that  haiis  ^ 

'^  north  exposure**^ 

'"  "llie  o1>servatidn  of  this  ineehious  critic  may  he  eiic« 
'tended  toother  Eveopean  donates.  Who  could di^ 
ver  the  nuld  climate  of  FrakpE  in  DroBORidi  SicuLur^f 
Jfcscriptii^  of  that  of  ^SitTL  V  ^Ws'^it  fe^a  northerifyi. 
^*  matV'  ^y^  te,  ^'♦it  iS''&l^e(f  w^^  an  ei- 

'*  ti'eme  degree^  In  clouidy  weather,  mste)^  of  rain 
^  there  &U  great  snows;  and  in  £leiaar  weather  it  t)2ert 

^^*  frier's  so  excessive  hardj|th&  die  rivm  acjinre  bridges 

^^  of  their  <fw%i  ^Biit^fio^ }  Wer  wM^  iidt  dnly  sKigk 
*^  travelleWrJ^ijL  p«SSpJbutJai£e  _  aook^  Jiccompanied 
*'  whb  all  their  baggage  and  loaded  waggons.    And 

^-i  -did  k  •  •-    ii.    .       V    .ttjfl*^  J*  ♦ 

,*.        .nf|6at4  t  Lib.  iv««    j*     v  4»i  f 
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^fini:^  ^fckiji*m»ojmren  in  0)kvt,  the  ^RiitKSy  the 
ff  Rhike,  (foc*  fllaibtt  ell  of  Ihem  «re  firozen  ccver; 
^  Qttfal  it  is  veaxtai^  iaotiier  to  pttvtni  falfing^  to  ^vtt 
^4he  ice  Wt&  cbaff^suid  tUxmw  at  tBe^  jidsKres  vvbert  fhe 
^ i6ad  ^passes)**^  Co£/«r  tim  u  Qalulc  fVmnr,  UxmA 
hj  PEtEOHXUB  as  a  provtrUal  eaqiressioD.  AkitTottx 
t^ysf  thiki'G4,ut  is  so  cold  #  pliioate  tfiat  an  an  caQl4 
flot  live  in  it*» 

.  North  of  the  CpENKES,  np  $TRABpty  Cau]|;  prd^ 
duces  not  figs  and  olives;  And  the  vine^  which  hav< 
been  plantedli^  bear  not  grtipei  that  will  ripen* 

Ont  positively  maintabs^  with  all  the  serious  affirm* 

ation  of  ptose^  that  the  £vxi:(f  £  Sea  was  frozen  over  eve* 

•       •     • '  .  '      ». 

tj  winter  in  his  time,  and  he  appeals  to  Roman  gover* 
nors,  whom  h^  names,  for  the  truth  of  bis  assertion]:. 
This  seldom  or  A^yar  happens  9X  present  in  the  latitude 
6f  ToMi.  whith^  Ovij>  was  banished*  AU  the  cpm« 
plaints  of  the  s^me  poet  seem  to  mark  a  rigour  of  tb^ 
seasons,  which  is  scarcely  experienced  al  present  i^ 

|^£T£K$BU&GH  or  STOCKHOLM, 

To vi^NEFORT,  ^  a  Pravengal,  who  had  travelled  into 
ihe  same  country,  observe  that  there  is  not  a  finer  cli«' 
mate  in  the  world ;  An^  he  asserts^  that  nodiing  bpt 
Qvud's  melancholy  oou]4  have  given  hi|n  such  dismal 
ideas  of  it.  But.  the  facts,  mentioned  by  that  poet^  a^ 
too  circumstanti^  to  bear  any  such  interpretation« 

FoLTBiys  II  says^  that  the  climate  in  AkCapia  .^^as 
TCfy  cold,,  a^  the  tir  inmstt 

^  Italt/'  say?  VarroJ,  **  is.  tl^e  most  J^cmperate 


#  De  gencnt  anim.  lib.  iu  f  Lib.  it. 

I  Triit.  lib.  ill.  eleg.  ^ '  Ve  P^a*^  Bb.  af  •  deg .  7, 9, 10* 
I  Ub.  It.  cap.  sx.  '^      }  liib#  I*  cap.  S. 


^      .-  'T.  V  E'lSPS'jAnr  ja^ 


9 


"  perpetual  winter/*  •    ^^      '''-^   •  •  ^  -•- 1  -  ^-j  j'-«- 

t^^lb^f/iher^lbit^^^uS'ired^]:^^  ji»t/  SUM 

silp^o^^giiiK^f  th^^^tid  i^  at  prbsetitmiicWtrMerlJiiltii^^ 
#tti<Sd;  leG^tS^f  ibe^  tvbbdsi  ate  v.de&i:e^,^i^kiai'foji^ffi(6!plf 

aiii»^&ote%iddktlSBg'46  ^.^  ^OuE^  aortkertp  ice^flies  -hk 
Atfi^Ri^A^lM^^ot^dmo^ttop^t^,  itt  proponSbft  as^tk^ 
iW5<Sfe'  ai^  fc&edf ;  'biit^ni  gfeiieral,  cv^ty  ^nee^x^f^^^ 
^^^i  tim  eoKt'is  $tHl  teucli^iiH>ife  sevi^elj  M^  both  iat> 
N^s^&atid  S6ut{i^  A%£ala^,  thaa^^ii^fdyMs^s  Under  the 

thf  di$jposkioh  i»f  the  ^aV«ns  wad  altered  bef<Mre  his^ihe^ 
afid  ihaf(?%he  ^4iad  become  ^ueh  milder  and^warmeicV 
aa  a^^ar  j  bettce,  BajrS'  b^,  that  many  plates  now  aboasd' 
with  ^fimf^i^  <aii  ^l^fvte*  ptetitatbnsy  which^ibrxotrlf,^ 
hf  reaftoii  of  theo^igour  <>f  th&  cSimate;  eottld^raid^*ilone^ 
<tf  Ae&e  p^daotsoHa.  -  Such  a  change^  if  real,  will  be  al^ 
lo^$A^m  t^4^t  sign  ti'f  the  better  ceiiMtatlon  aa«l- 
pooplil^bf  e0unti^ks  before  the  a^  <tf  SAacravA^  ^  pA' 
if  it  be  continued  to  the  present  timesyisa  proci^that  Aear 

^,I1tf.'wuu#aiiidiemaibid^  abo  become  niaifl  hcatthfblr>Aad.Xt^ti 
remtrljs^e, j)|j^t  i»  tlic^Spy^Njs^  bl*{pritt  of  ti^c  fint jdwc^wcry jui^  cog;^. 
^uest  of  thcM  coaptrieSf  thqr  appear  to  haye  been  wy^healtbfipl;  beusg 
then'weU^peopTedf  and  cultivated.  ^No^account  of  t^c  sickness' or^deny 
pi  Coaris's  or  P»Aaao*s  foaaU  aimies.. .  .  .-  . ^-    . 

t  Lib.  i.  cap.  L  .   „^   .^  ic 

I  He  seems  tp  h^^ve.'^ved,  about ;!» time  of  thsi  yoi^er^ra^CAN^s; 
lib.  i.  cap,  i^ 


out  this  part  of  the  world.  '^  i:>Jinw  h  L'1i(>qijq  ** 

are  the  .sc?«9^>pfc^|VFi^$  «94  .IM!kJ?litW«SW*  ^»^^»« 
|?li»  Jii^if  Mst,w^,Srtftspi«:,«atn§ftf»:br:F,^fi^ 

psfRt^mg^i^tao^f  sol^t^^f  ft^jW9^      ^pyjgS 
isiriW€p««^bj:.:P4AiJ4?5T».to  ^^fia  we,9ye.j^,^ 

inhahiitantsithan  during  the  flourijl)^  ^T^if>4  siQ%f^9fHitu 
mj[  bjL»  J^  4j>?J^fslr.  jT&e  giw^qj^KS^^ffl^jOSpn 

x^gg  aijd  i*»der.? :  iThfexlpRRWr;WQre,jstift  ^<««Hi1I^Mi 
injiu^try  M,prqWgati^^yc^it*re^^e6tob»ti«f^MJl|t^ 

but  are  certainly  much  more  so  than  the  ai^ci^t  J^^i^ 
HAJtiAi^  and:  ScyTartA  4  wbesA  oa^lmsbwtidigntrow/tiUsgp 
wis  ever  heated :t)f,  tod  t>5^8tUraije'Wi4s*'Hife  'itilc  iaift^!!Sy* 
which  the  people  were  mwgtai^t^.  ^,.I>e  l^e^phjje^l^'^ 


•  Xenopb.  -£«/.  lib.  viii.    Poltb.  lib.  it.  cap.  4^.  ' 

t  tfM./aiA.;^;  :st1iabo,  lit).  irtL '"''''  ^YUt^l  tt.  li: 


cap.  lid 
1  '» - 


•*^"  *o-»U  * 


4^»       •  ^"'      ztiiAT  m;^''"'-^ 

tioH  may  He  ex^nMJSk  i^lSilriifiitX  &¥8^iifi»^  Ifi 
cMie  baght  lb  esteeift  the  immense  9^&nfs  olpeopfe  #%S«S^ 

KOFt^  lof  he  any  cl^ectiob  «^  tMs  dpimbn.'  l^tTh^e  i 
wlKife  mttion,  or  even  hsi£  of  it,  renuiip^^  tfieir  s^^l^  ¥x} 
ciqr  to  Imagiiie  ndikt  a  profligious  muldtade  tihejr  initsl 
fixrm;  ^th  wliat  desperate  valbuf  ^ejr  must  itii&e 
ftdur  attadLS ;  aiuf  hoi^  &d  terror  tbej  stril^e  mto  tfiSa 
invaded  nations  will  iiiake  these  ma^F^,  ih  ttLeir  tffiiu 
giaatibny  both  &e  courage  and  mul'^tude  of  the  invadenu 
SeottAKBii  neiiha^  extehai^e  nor  populous }  biit*  weie 
ihe  half  of  its  inhabitants  ito  seek  new  seats^th^  wbioii 
finrm  a  cblonjr  as  numa'oas  lis  the'  TnHrtvs  raid '  Cft^l 
ini;  and  would  shake  all  EtnioPK/ lluppo^g  hiti  hb 
tetter  condition  fofdeffence  than  fortni^lyi-  *^     ' '''     "^ 

GEKBlAKt  has  surejj  it  present  twenty  ^es  nior^ 
inhabitants  than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  eultivated 
no  ground,  and  eadi  tribe  valued  itsetf  bn'th^  exfeosife 
desdbtion  whidi  it  s^ead  arbtmd  $  as  vf^  ItiA  iAA 
CilSAR^,  andTACiTMt,  floidStkAnol*  Apra6{,ihSi 
Ihe  £vision  into  small  republics  wiU'  n<$l  Ubne  render 
%  toAm  populous;  linless  altafided  'Mik  ^e  If^t'df 
peaoe,  order,  i6id  industry^  ' 

The  barbtrbus  condition  bf  Bitif  Alir  iA  fbrinier  ti^es 
ia  well  knoum,  and  Ihe  thhmess  of  its  i^riUtants  may 
easily  be  conjectured,  both  from  their  bibrb'anty,  and 
from  a  ciretfmsomee  mendolked  by  HMoBtAH  JKi^t^  aJl 
;iaitAHr  was  oArahy,  eVen'  ih  StttM^s  tii^ie^  after  Ae 
ItoHAirs  hai  bedi  &Uy  ^tded  in  lt%lk>^  a  itti^'. ' 

It  is  not  ea&Iy  iniagmed,that~ALe  XSa^Is  were  m- 
#i8lly  mttch  mbre'ldvaneba  in  the  ak^s  of  life  ikm 

'  -  .    -       --#  *        *  -         -      . 
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S^i^t#^Ji:lf  "^'i?f'#M*  wp«?RH»^r"j  Um-  ^ 

popnlous  at  ]^,»fat,  tiM?Bglv  TOBBR**^  to  f:!int!m^^ 

^heir  px^yagfuice,  lose  all  m^mig^  qf  swtbqri^Jrt^^iBV^ 

^IftM^amonjf  0i«  <?ApM|{,  .  XbfWt  «^«^?«^  ^««ff  ;:i%i»il» 
.b«fo|e  5^fA^'s  tim^  W«fC  gip^pej^iwfi^^^,,^^^ 

jrate^  yet  wa$  it  not  cijJtivatf^wjtJi  9pgf^  iSfM.P'  4?gS(i^ 
Cu  SiSH^ttcrWfyBp^1««.y«ac.partijj^sa^  .tb^  ||^ 

were  Dot  much  morp  improved  than  the  G£^^a  n  s. 

fOcltinrsi;; |-i.ih.  Vr 

$  AnocBt  pApf  VjKM^moK  OEtcmhre  thaa  modera-FK^^ci^  ^ 


4S4  ESSAY   XI.  ^ 

werenol  te  tvbok  people  abk  to  bett^-atm :  For 
ttme^histoiia  tdk  us,  that  die  ftaLOVfCi  coold  1im% 
Icvnght  ft  londred  thousaiid  men  iato  Ae  fields  ^Migli 
tliflx  eogagad  odjr  for  sbijv  Takiiigtiiewfaaie,  tkevo^ 
SaXf  in  this  proportion  of  tan  to  six^  the  8i»ii^4igfatiBf 
aen  in  all  the  states  cf  Beloiom  waa  aboet  350^00^ ; 
all  the  inhabitants  a  mtllion  and ahalf.  /And  BtijGxm 
being  about  a  fourth  of  GAUI4  that  coitntrjr  might  eofrt 
tain  -SIX'  millions,  whidi  is  not  near  the  third  fifilr  pna^ 
aeot  inhabitants*.  Weareinformediby.CjfeSAk^th^lfat 
Ga0L3  had  no  fixed  pxopertjr  in  land;  but  thatdtt 
dueftains,  when  any  death  happened  m  a  fiunilj,  made 
ai  new  division  of  idl  &e  lands  amiHig  the  several  mem^ 
bers  of  the  familj.  This  is  the  custom  vi  Ttmkifgfi 
which  so  long  prevailed  in  Iexlakd,  and  wUA  tt- 
tained  that  cmmtrj  in  a  state  of miserj,  barboism,  mk 
desolation. 

The  ancient  HzLVXTrA  was  250  miles  in  ki^|dv  ta| 
z8o  in  breadth,  according  to  the  same  author  f ;  yet 
contained  only  360,000  inhabitanta.  The  eaftten  tf 
Berks  alone  has,  at  present,  as  many  people^ 

After  this  computation  of  A^iak  and  ]!^l6o«maSl« 
cuLi^s,  I  know  not,  whether  I  dare  iflirm  (hit  the  mo^ 
dem  DuTcir  are  more  numerousl  thstti  the  atefeftt  BA« 

tAVI.       .      . 

^  Spain  is,  perhaps,  decayed  firbm  what  it  was  difei 
centuries  ago  ;  but  if  We  sTtep  backward  two  thousaol 
years^  and  consider  the  resdess,  turbiilehty  unsetfled  tUb^ 
^611  of  its  inhabitants,  we  may  probably  b^'  ktdSnti 
to  thmk^that  it  is  now  much  more  populous.  Maay 
SrAKMBJOS  kiUed  Aemselveswben  deprived  of  llietf 
arass  by  die  RoittAKs:(.    It  s^ppdars  frdm  ^trTARCH^, 


•  Sec  NOtt  [PP.]  t  ^ MMOOM^Wk l 

tTmlJftt»l».sttit.cif  Iff.  i  ii»  wii  Maiti. 


•         -    ■  ■» 
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yaiitiiPliwittfctiniijMjrtiwiiyi*  ]».<i9»4m«  till  its iaal 

}attnk$;;vrShe  sittiMfai^tnUi&^irrKABtr  t  ml'^mi4 
gip»  lifejfiWMil$tJuf»r0»9ioQSk^>4b^         'withr  jib^  aiii»l4 

.-aiidQut/  I&M;(nttr^vk!ia  psobidUe/  4h|[s  4^c&jed  :  Mm 

m 

GeNGiA^  PaTIA^  TuRIlfr^  MiLAHy  NaFI;£S;  FfiOj^XMlSSy 

in«iiB[ilt|ii^^>ciit(qtec  SBteuttsl;  a0«  ilk  MKdBiit  tiukeai 
dl^teorfc  tteti/reflf*ivoailsiiardiItt»i  If i.'wo  ifafisct  ock  this{ 
#e  iMlliioiibe  ap&tOA«BtfyinattBrd^  sd>g9ett  sA'CX'^ 
treme  «s  i^/qnad  ivitk  rcgwl:  to-tlufhsiiiil^cti  -   »  > 

'••iSWUtfoite  IRoiKiiii  irfilbir9r!«bitipbi&^  thai  Italy^ 
Sirfdtlv  f6r«fa:lrfiC(S|Mart«a  iamfhfiaKocltiieftiaiiiMt  aa  all 

tlteradon  4o  the  increase  of  its  inhabitaats,  but  lovth^ 

**  ncc  vtibiliB  GriBCoo^  nee  denize  hoc  ipso  hujus  gefttti^  ac  .terrse  do- 
•**^ttteo  nftdVo^tfi  mstt,  t^alo»  i^'  sO;  Latiaog      i.  rtfperaTtmn^i^ 

Oeorg,  lib.  iii.  The  I*sax  aire  here  pkioly  ukea,  •^y  9  p«e;(te»l(  £fWro# 
for  robbers  in  gencrtlf  "  '^^^^'^'^-^  ^  — f.- 


N 


aiegte^t  itf  tillage  sad  agtkulltt*^^^  Aaatml  dtt«  cC^ 
Ait  Ittnueidus  practice  of  ittpertb^  l»Gii:^iii  ordecto^ 
StfiftiibiMcr  it  jf^ii##jr  cimMg  thlrR(Wii9  dtixiiisy,  asd  ir 
V^7  biui  cMans  of  omltfptj^g  the  juliabittHns  a£  aa^ 
Mtmfi^  f .  "Ili^  j;^o*nf^^so««Mcli  taiktscS^f  Iby  IfAimAZ. 

^reat  lords  to  llieir'  ^naillar  dittatv  mnil  haire  ind  » 
8ke  Dendbiticy  tl^  prodace  idhat^v  de1|«iehcir]^  9aA  «> 
nktttkftMd  de6a)r  hmw^  tib^  P^^<4^-  '  '^^  patsdi  rates, 
terd  at  {iieseHf Ibr^simc  bad^Misefatntes  sa£]aBS.4KJS. 

Wbira  2  to  assigft  H  peiiaid  iAm  lidogfaethispa^  ef 
A^  vroM  might  po$dHy  ooftHmtk  m^e  iotafcitpmts  ttuuk 
ltt|ii«^fety  i  shdiald' piash  u^<3i»  tiifr  i^e  of  Tr j«j:4]i  aoA 
the  Aktoninss  ;  the  great  eiMnt  of  Ae&o»£K  ezbpitt 
ll^g  then  civili2»df  and  ctiltif«t^y.  settkd  almott  k  a: 
fllK»fdiitid  peace,,  both  fbxttgn  and  dbmtetic^  and^fiTio^ 
tteder  diesan^Ttegutsir  polko  and  gdvermA«ii|^Bizt  wa 
are  told^  ;^ia*jal£  eadiansive  govenuhefttviei^cially  sbaoA 
laie^aa^^archses,  are  pemiciGaa  to -popobtioa^  and:.eoD>^ 
tarn  rseo^  vice*  and  poisnii^whk&doArcjrilie  iefibctof 
aU  these  promising  RppeflMticei  {^  T^o  con&rm  lid^ 
Amfe  k  it  plumage  cited^£KmKP£0»4»3B  ^f^r-which  being< 
soti^wliat  si&gtdar,  wo  ihal^hdN^  exaxaiiie  it« 

Tbat  Mthor,  endea.v6atiiig  tb  ^acioount  foribe  skius^ 
&f  loablfr  of  1^  orackvaaj^.thatiit?  insgir.  be  usecilted'ta 


*  Vaeko  dt  re  rtuHeaf  Sk^ill  pk'dl.    CotifHEULX"  praif.  Sskilbiir 
f'TlM)i)fh^<A)9efTalftMirdf  L^Mlte  di' Bos  idWMy  ^  xto'tOK^ 

vriiilikKat  battr  fr«Mi  thete  tnlg^f  «0$kt  ihte  ^cOMMc'df  li-ALVi 

♦  See  NOTE  [QCU 


PopvLousiKUs  Ht  AliccEilt  NAtxoils:       0^f 
id<b(^  tui9  &}!«»  He^ivM^  d^  GiM(^<^  tti^  on  #iy  4ytlK« 

tepreters  ol  dhieir  wiU  4o  sp  4J«Eaa«Etiii«  »  pepiile. 

ficultietf  duet  I  kofiW  OQit  ^^^  TofiaMijF 

Hibmv^iim  fuitAi<k  f^atigl^  for  a^'ii9e^lhe4ea^y 
^f  iiiBhk«Ml»  not  dig  esctim^M  dprniiP^^  0f  4b^  K^lf  A|f|^ 
l»iit  Aie  former  wirs  9oA  bf^tm^  fii  (the  jfteiFf(e«l  ^rt^b^j 
dl  whicb  were  qmeted  by  Siib  RoM4I^  tains.  Pi; W^op'f 
teaaoning;  diarfore^  i^  diftjctjy  contrary  io  f]^  ii9fe^ 
ioieo  wMdbi  ts  dr^a  fovea  Ihe  fijtat  %e  ^y$M5oe$« 

PoLTjinss  sufpoMSg  ttot  GxVEit^  had  Ibepqa^e  9iiQi« 
iirdspcpotfs  and  Aoaiiflb}Qgii|l«r  ithp  dytablifihn^ent  <tf  tb# 
HoMAif  yoke* ;  aod  ^Mgb  iM  bUlocjiaii  «riHe  W^si^ 
^ese  amqiserors  h&d  dcgmerai^j;  fir<»n  bfing  tbo  par 
4roqs,'  to  be  the  idojoderari  iif  st$9snkM  ^  y ^  a^  wa  iiKp^ 
^a  Tacxti^s  f;  dutt  tbt  jeirariiy  of  tba  opip^raf  9  ftftfT'^ 
wards  coimeted  the  liccsito  of  |be  sttMriK^  we  jiaw 
no  ^easoa  io  ^liak  ftait  ^iMiaxre  sgMarphy  so-4calnia« 
tjpve  aa  it  ii  oftens^ivcieotcil* 

We  leani  from  Strabo  t»  that  tht  Kouaj^  j&MI 
*air  v6gisi  io  the  G&^Xfts,/ taaiiMiaedf  t^  bis  ^mc^ 
most  of  the  priirik|g|ta  and  Uheatias  of  that  qal^Hifl 
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hsttjori'f  and  Nero  afterwards  rather  increased  thcm^ 
Hbwy  therefore,  can  we  imagine  that  the  Roman  yds.tf 
was  'sd  hurderisome  over  that  part  of  the  world?  The 
Oppression  of  the  proconsuls  was  checked ;  and  the  ma* 
gistracies  in  Grebce  beitig  all  bestowed,  in  the  several 
cities,  bjr  the  free  votes  of  the  people,,  there  was  no  ne- 
tesatj  for  the  competitors  to  attend  the  Empeipr's  court 
ff  great  fiiunbers  were  to  seek  their  fortunes^  in  Rome, 
Smd  ad^rance  themselves  hj  learning  or  eloquence,  the 
commodities  of 'their  native  countryy  manj  of  them 
would  return  with  the  fortunes  which  they  had  acquired, 
tod  ther^bj  enrich  the  Greciah  cc^nmonwealths* 
A.  But  l^Ltrr ARCH  says,  that  the  general  depopulatioa 
had  been  more  sensibly  fdit  in  Greece  than  in  any 
ttiier  ceHiltry.  H(>w  is  this  reconcileable  to  its  supe^ 
rior  privileges  and  advantages  ? 

•  Besides,'  this  passage,^  by  proving  too  much,  really 
proves  no#Hng^  Offfy  tbree  thousand  men  Me  taiean 
arms  irk  a^  Greece  !  Who  can  admit  so  strange  a  pro- 
posititm,  especially  if  we  consider  the  great  number  rf 
GRESk  citiftsy  whose  nam^s  still  remain  in  history,  and 
whithare  mentioned  by  Tmters.  long  after  the  age  of 
pLtT¥ARCH  .1  Thetfe  arethere  aurely  ten  txmea  more  peo- 
ple a^  present^  wheirtherfe  Scarcely  remains  a  city  in  aH 
Ibe  bounds  of  atxdent  Gie£SCE«  That  countxy  is  still 
lolenibly  «td:tlvated,.a&d'fumi^es.  a  sure  supply  of  com, 
in  case  of  a  scarcity  in  Spain,,  Italy,  oc  tlie^southof 
Frakce.  , 

We  may  observe,  tiuit  the  anti^it  frugality  of  the 
Gretsks^  and  their  equality 'of  property,  still' subsisted 
during  the  age  of  PluWrch,  as  appears  from  LuciANf*  ' 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  that  country 
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w^as  possessed  bj  a  few  masters^  and  a  great  number  of 
slaves. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  military  ifiscipHne,  being 
-entirely  useless,  was  extremely  neglected  in  Greece  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  if  these 
commonwealths,  formerly  90  warlike  and  ambitious, 
maintained  each  of  Apm  a  small  city-guard,  to  prevent 
mobbish  disord^s,  it  is  all  they  had  occasion  for  :  And 
these,  perhaps,  did  not  amount  to  7000  men,  through- 
out all  Greece.  I  own,  that,  if  Plutarch  has  this  fact 
in  his  eye,  he  is  here  guilty  of  a  gross  paralogism,  and 
assigns  causes  no  wise  proportioned  to  the  effects*  But 
is  it  so  great  a  |Mrodigy,  that  an  author  i&ouM  fall  into  a 
mistake  of  this  nature  *  ? 

But  whatever  force  may  remain  }n  this  passage  of 
Plutarch,  we  shall  endeavour  to  counterbalance  it  by  as 
remarkable  a  passage  in  DiOOORUS  SICULUS^  where  the 
historian,  after  mentioning  NiNUS's  army  of  1,700,000 
foot  and  200^000  horse,  endeavours  td  support  the  cre- 
dibility of  this  acount  by  some  posterior  facts;  and 
adds,  that  we  must  not  form  ft  notion  of  tibe  ancient  pd- 
pulousness  of  mankind  from  the  present  emptiness  and 
depopulation  which  is  spread  over  the  world  f.  Thus 
an  author,  who  lived  at  thai  very  period  of  antiquity 
which  is  represented  as  most  populous  t$  complains  of 
the  desoladon  yrhich  then  prevailed,  gives  the  preference 
to  former  times,  and  has  reooiirse  to  ancient  fables  as  a 
foundation  for  his  opinion.  The  humour  of  blaming  the 
present,  and  admiring  the  past,  is  strongly  rooted  in  human 
-nature,  and  has  an  influence  even  on  persons  endued  with 
the  profoundest  judgment  and  most  extensive  learning. 
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I  He  was  coptonporary  vvidi  Cmsab.  tiod  AuousTut. 
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As  no  put  J,  in  the  present  agc^  ^cmi  'wdl  sappoit  iv 
!seli^  without  a  philosophical  or  spe^ilatfve  system  of 
^dncipleHp  aoneJted  to  its  political  or  practMAl-oney  wt 
-aDcocdinglj  find,  that  each  of  tbe/£vctions^  into  whkfa. 
thi«  nation  is  divided^  has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  4bft 
tfonner  kindt  in-order  to  protect  and  cover  .that  .scheme 
•of  actions^  which  it  .pursues.  The  |»opk:beii|g  com- 
monly veiy  rude  huflders,  especially  in  thts^^ecukljve 
wajy  and  more  especiallj  stiU,  when  actuated  hy 
aeal  i  it  is  natural  to  imagine^  that  their 
Sftust  be  a  little  unshapely,  and  discover  evident  marlts  of 
that  violence  and  hurry,  in  wfaid»  it  was  raised*  The 
one  party,  by  tracing  up  gowerainait  to  the  DiErrT»  en- 
deavour to  render  it  so  sacxvd  «id  unriolat^  that  it  must 
ht  little  less  than  sacrikg^  however  tyrannical  it  may 
become,  to  toudi  or  invade  it,  ip  the  smallest  coticle* 
The  oth^  paity^  by  founding  government  ahogeth'er  on 
the  consent  of  the  PflotLC,  suppose  that  these  is  a  kind 
of  origaimi  cadract^hj  which  the  smfayects  haveiacidy  re* 
.served  the  power  of  resisting  their  sovereign^  whenever 
^Aey  £nd  themselves  aggrieved  by  that  authoaty,  wttJi 
"which  ^1^  hav^  £or  certain  purposes,  yohiafearily  en« 
"tanosted  him.  Theae  are  the  apecidsttive  prinoipks  of  the 
twro  parses;  and  these  <oo  jce  <fae  pcajCticalaoopscyenocB 
deduced  from  them* 
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I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  Tlkat  both  these  qrstems  of 

t  f 

spiculoHve  principks  are  just  /  though  not  in  the  sense  in^ 
tended  by  the  parties :  And,  That  hotb  the  schemes  o/^ 
practical  consequences  tire  pr^fd$nt  ^  ^^gh  not  in  the  ex- 
tremeSf  to  which  each  party,  in  opposition  to  the  other^  has 
fommonfy  endeavoured  to  carry  them. 

That  the  Deitt  is  the  altimate  author  qf  all  govern- 
ment^ wiU  never  he  denied  jiy  anj,  who  admit  a  general 
prondd«DiOe»  K^  allow,  that  all  events  in  the  universe  are 
con4i|ele<iby  an  uniform  plan,  ami  dii^ected  to  wise  purB 
poses.    Asit  isimpoasiUe  for  the  human  race  to  subsist; 
at  leart  m  any  comfortable  anfi  seanre  state,  without  the 
proteictioa  of  government ;  thisinstitutiQnmuitoextainly 
haii»  been  intended  hy  that  beneficent  Beisigi^  wfao-means 
tile  good  of  aU  his  creatures :  And  as  it  has  pniverssdlj; 
in  fact,  taken  place  in  all  countne?,  and  alb  ::^es  ;  we 
mzy  conclude,  wiih  still  greater  certaintjty-^tbatit  was 
intended  by  that  omniscient  being,  wbi»  -can  never  b# 
deceived  by  any  event  or  operation.    But  since  he  gave 
rise  to  it,  not  by  any  particular  or  mi^acxdous  interposi* 
tion,  but  by  bis  concealed  and  universal  efficacy ;  a^save- 
reign  cannot,  ptoptrly  speakings  be  -caiOed  hisr  vicegerent 
in  any  other  ^ense  than  every  power,  or  foixe,^  being  de. 
rived  from  him,  may  be  said  to  act.by*his  commissinii. 
Whatever  actually  iiapp^s  is  comprehended  in  .the  ge- 
neral plan  or  intention  of  Proridence ;  nor.  has  the  .great- 
est  and  most  lawful  prinqe  aivy  more- reasofUi  upon  that 
abcount,  to  plead  a  peculiar  sacredness  or. inviolable 
authority,  th^in  an  (inferior  magistrute/^or  evei^  an  usur- 
per, or  even  a  robber  and  a  pirate*  .  Tbc  same  Divine 
Superintendant,  who,  for  wise  purpose;,  invested  k  Ti- 
T0S  or  a  TaAjAN  with  authority,  did  also  for -pur- 
poses, no  doubt,  equally  wise,  thdugh  unknown,  bestow 
pow^^n  ^'BoKGXA  or  an  Angriji*     'the  s$n»  axH 
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^3,  which  gave  rise  to  the  sovereign  power  in  every 
gtate,  established  Hke:wise  every  pet^  jurisdiction  in  it^ 
and  every  limited  authority.  A  constable,  therefoce^ 
no  less  than  a  king,  acts  by  a  divine  commission,  and 
possesses  an  indefeasible  right. 

When  we  .consider  how  nearly  equal\all  men  are  in 
ibeit  bodily  foFce^  and  even  in  their  mcnlaX'  pQ(Wers  and 
£acalties,<till  cultivated  by  education ^.V^flSiist'nece^aa- 
lily  allow,  tibat  nothing  but  their  own  iob^cntxcatld^at 
irst^  associate  them  together,  and  subject  themftb^anyrau- 
ftority*  The  people,  if  we  trace  gnvnmment  to  its  first 
edgi^  in  the.woods:  and  desarts,  are  the  vaonrce  of  all 
jpower  and  jurisdiction,  and  voluntarily/'for  the  sake  of 
yeace  and  oi:der,  abandoned  their  native  liberty,  and  Te«- 
eeived  laws  foom  their,  equal  and  companion.  The  con^- 
^ons,  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  submit,  were 
either  expressed,  :or  were  so  clear  and  obvious,  that  it 
might  well  be  esteemed  superfluous  to  express  them.  If 
this,  then,  be  meant  by  the  original  contract^  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  all  govemn^ent  is,  at  first,  founded  on  a 
coskract,  and  that  the  most  ancient  rude  combinations  of 
mankind  were  formed  chiefly  by  that  principle.  In  vain^ 
are  we  asked  in  what  record^  thischarter  of  our  liberties 
is  registered.  It  W)as  not  written  on  parchment,  nor  yet 
on  leaves  or  barks  of  l;roes.'  It  preceded  the  use  of 
writing  and  all  the  other  civilized  ^rts  of  life.  But  we 
trace  it  plainly  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  the  equality^ 
or  something  approaching  equality,  which  we  find  in  aU 
the  individuals  of  that  species.  The  force,  which  notf 
prevails,  and  which  is  founded  on  fleets  and  armies,  is 
plainly  political,  end  derived  from  authority,  the  e&ct 
of  established  government.  A  man's  natural  force  con» 
sists  only  in  the  vigour  of  his  limbs,  and  the  firmness'of 
his  courage ;  which  could  never  sis^ject  mahita(]aa  to 
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die  oommand  o£  one*  HMtaag  Imi  tbdv^wn.^ooimi^ 
Wdllifib  actueef  tilie  advsBtages  issuk|Bg.£Eoift -peafie 
mrf  oarder,  cowld  haree  A>d  A«t  iniBtncff.  i  .   .^. 

Y^t  even  this  conseat  iw««  long  wrp^npciftct,  and 
could  not  be  the  basis  of  ajegnlar  ii|pniiunliiilkiii      Tke 
<diicfbui^  who  had  prqbaUj  aopurad  Ins  n&sciiee  do* 
mg  Ike  caaturaaoee  of  war»  cJcd  moce  Ay  reraaaiittn 
than  eoiDiiiand;  aod  dU  he  C9U^  ciB{»kj^£ifQS  te.  jn&. 
4aoe  die  refractory  and  diwhcdiiftnty  die  saoatf  oo^Id 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  attamed  a  fltateof  civil  jgercnii 
inent*    No  rompact  or  agnexDeot^  it  i$.  cvideol^vaa 
■expressly  iormed  far  generai.subzmssioii^  aa  idea  fax 
beycod  the  comfHrehsiBtQa  of  sa'vag^:  Each  sxertioa 
of  acBthority  in  the  chieftaia  must  ha9«  beea  |MirtieaIa^ 
and  ealled  fiordi  fay  the  present  ezigemdes  of  die  case: 
The  sensible  utility,  sesultisig  firom  hit  igtet|)9sitibn» 
made  these  exertums  becoxne  daily  9ioi;e  ftofoeat;  aad 
thesr  frequency  gradually  produced  an  liabitttaly  and,  if 
you  please  to  call  it  so,  a  Toiantary^  andthcreffure  jettm 
carious,  aequiesceoce  in  the  .people. 
'    But  pMostyherSyiirho  hav^e  eadiraced  a  patty  (if  diat 
be  not  a  contradiction- in  terms)  m^  not  contented  with 
diese  CQooessioos.    Thejr  assert,  not  only  diat  goinem* 
snent  ia  its  earficstrinfilncy  arose  £cam  consent,  or  rather 
due  Toluittaiy.acqiiieseence  of  the  people;   but  also, 
diat,  even  Jat.p»8ettt,^'«dlsn  it  has  attained  its^full  matu- 
iiQr,  it  rests  on  noDdiagvfi^indatiaff;-    TbKj  affirm,  that 
all  men  anraiill  i»Kn.«9saI,  and  :«sre  dSegilmee  to  no 
prince  or  goreamncRtj,  uxdess^bonnd  hf  dm  obl^[Stioft 
jBid'sattadon.Af  js  .promite^.  And  :asA:mrrinan,^.W]dioitt 
tome  eqifi93dei^rm>^ft»38go:  tbe  ad^srantiges  of  his 
natire  Uberty^  and.sobjnct  hixixsid£to:die  wall.of  asp- 
9Kr  i  ijcia  pi{0m9e;jU.TabdEys,:uxviB£stDod  ta  b^  ecmdi* 
do<al»*:igiiJbsgijwiyt  .jQifc  t^hfaii^^itsgoHiprtiflp;  .ibJb8s  >hB 
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incet  with  justice  and  frolecti0&  from  bis  sovereigat 
^es6  sdiraxUq^es  die  soi««%a  prwiise^  him  H^ 
and  if  bt  £ul  inflim  exeiQiid^Ot  he  has  ]k«k«lf  on  his. 
party  the  articles  of  tog^gtmeAtf  9tki  has  theteh^  £9ee4 
his  subject  &om  all  ohlifaliQ^  to  a]legi|tAoei»    Sucli» 
ViPorriingtpi  these  philosophec^i  is  tb(  £»uiidatiaii  cf 
anAodly  ill  eiiery  gpvemixne&t »  aad  su^  ths  cigbl  d£. 
fcststao^x^  po»s^esaed  by  4Bvuy  subjects 
.  .fiat  laould  these  reasoQcrs  look  abroad  iotp  thi9  worldp 
they  wpuld  nieet  nvith  oc^hing  that,  ia  the  least,  corve- 
spoads  to  their  i4eas,  or  caa  warrant  so  s^ed  and  philo- 
sophical a.  system.    Ou  the  ccxitrary,  we  find^  every 
vfhcxCf  pmpesy  who  claim  their  subjects  as  tbetr  proper^ 
ty,  aod  «sier^  d&pir  iadepeadeat  .right  of  sorereigntyy 
firom  coaquest  or  succession.   We  find  also,  every  ^ere» 
subjects,  who  acknowledge  this  right  in  their  prince,  aad 
suppose  theoisdves  b<^n  tinder  obligations  of  obedieaoe 
to  a  certain  sovereign,  as  pmch  as  under  the  ties  of  reve% 
rence  and  duty  p  certain  p^wents.     These  eoanezions  asei 
^way s  conceived  to  be  equafiy  independent  of  our  coa* 
sent,  in  p£iisi4  9tui  Ghiva  ^  in  Fkjivge  aad  Sfaiv  ;  aadl 
fcven  ia  HoXiLju^ji  aad  Ehgz^hb^  whcarever  the  doc« 
triaes  above  mentioned  have  not  been  carefully  iaeuU 
cated.     Obedieace  or  subjectm  beooaaaa  sofaiCailiar,th8t 
most  misn  never  make  ^y  iaqiiify  about  its  oxigin  or 
caus^  more  tbsn  about  the  priaeiple  of  gravity;  restafc* 
aacet,  or  the  aoost  univarsal  If^wsof  aatuxe*    Or  if  corx* 
osity  ever  move,  them ;  as  soon  as  they  leaxn,  that  they 
themselves  and  their  aaeeslers^ham,  for  several  ages,  or 
from  time  immemiaial,  been  subject  to  such  a  form  of 
govenuafliit  or  such  a  fiwaily ;  tbey  imtaediately  ae« 
qaiesoe,  and  ackaowledge  theit  obligation  to  allegiance*^ 
Wore  you  to  preadi,  in  iturtl  paarts  of  the  world,  tha| 
pa)il|MioM|^^ 
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consent  x^  a  mutual  promise^  tlie  magialtrate  w<)uld  soon 
ibiprtson  jtm^  as  seditkms,  forloosening  die  ties  6f  obe^ 
dbenoe ;  'A  your  firiends  ^A  not  before  shut  you  up  as 
4difioi|S^fer  advandiig'9uchldb«urdities.  Itis  strange, 
ihat  an  act  trf  the  mindy  whidi-  every  individual  is  sup-f 
posed  to  have  formed,^^  and  after  he  came  tothe  use  of 
i^easoa  «ol»9  othemrise  it  could  have  no  authority  ;  that 
this  act,  I  say,  should  he  so  much  unknown  to  all  of 
them,  diat,  over  the  face  of  tibe  whole  earthy  there 
scarcely  remain  any.  traces  or  memoryof  it. 
'  But  the  contract,  on  which  government  is  founded,  is 
said  to  he  the  wignat  contract  ;  and  consequently  may 
h6  supposed  too  old  to  fall  under  the  knowledge  of  the 
present  generation.  If  the  agreement,  by  which  savage 
Bien  first  associated  and  conjoined  their  force,  be  here 
meant,  this  is  aduiowledged  to  be  real ;  but  being  so  an- 
cient, and  being  obliterated  by  a  thousand  changes  of  go- 
vernment and  princes,  it  cannot  now  be  supposed  to  re- 
tain any  authority*  If  wc  would  say  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  we  must  assert,  that  every  particular  govera- 
iMnt,  which  is  lawful,  and  which  imposes  any  duty  of 
allegiance  on  the  subject,  was,  at  first,  founded  on  con- 
sent and  a  voluntary  compact.  But  besides  that  this 
supposes  the  consent  of  llie  fathers. to  bind  the  children^ 
even  to  the  nMMt  remote  generations  (which  republican 
writers/ will  never  allow),  besides  this,  I  say,  it  is  not 
justified  by  history  or  expcgnenoe,  in  any  age  or  country 
ofthew^rldr 

"Almost  all  ^e  governments,  which  es^ist  at  present,  or 
ofiwtiicSi  there  remains 'Any  record  in  ^toiy,  have  been 
ftoamded  erigin^dly;  either  on  usu^plitioh  or  conquest,  or 
bo4b,  Viihout  any  <pretenoe>of  «  ^ir  <3<^sfefit^  oriVblun- 
tiHry  aiBjectioaof  the  pebjfle,  ^  When  aii  ^MyA  fend  hold 
maaas  paoed  at  th« hejidof  itfvliMijrdl^^(MiDii>  ifis  off* 
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ten  easj  for  him,  bj-  exnployingy  sometimes  viokoce^ 
sometimes  false  pretences,  to  establish  his  domixiiQii  oimr 
a  people  a  botKlred  times  mioi^  jaumeroiiB  than  his  par- 
tiz^ns.  He'' allows  no  svieh  open  commnnicatian,<  that 
his  enemies  can  knpw^  with  certaint  j,  their  number  or 
force.  He  gives  them  no  leisure  to  assemble  together 
in  a  body  to  oppose  him*  <£vea  all  those,  who  are  the 
instrun^ents  of  his  usurpaticMi,  m^j  wish  his  fall ;  but 
their  ignorance  of  each  other's  intention  keeps  thetn  in 
awe,  and  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  security.  By  such  arts 
as  these,  many,  governments  have  been  established,; 
and  this  is  all  the  original  contrck^t  which  they  have  to 
boast  of. 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  changing,  by  the 
increase  of  small  kingdoms  into  great  empires,  by  the 
dissolution  of  great  empires  into  smaller  kingdoms,  by 
the  planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration  of  tribes.  Is 
there  any  thing  discoverable  in  all  these  events,  but 
force  and  violence  ?  Where  is  the  mutual  agreement  or 
voluntary  association  so  much  talked  of  ? 

Even  the  smoothest  way,  by  which  a  nation  may  re- 
ceive a  foreign  master,  by  marriage  or  a  will,  is  not  ex- 
tremely honourable  for  the  people  ^  but  supposes  them 
to  be  disposed  of,  like  a  dowry  or  a  legacy,  according 
to  the  pleasure  or  interest  of  iheir  rulers. 

But  where  no  force  interpose^,  and  election  takes 
place ;  what  is  this  electi<HX:.sp  highly  vaimted  ?  It  is 
either  the  combination  of  a  few  great  men,  who  decide 
for  the  whole,  and  will  allow  of  no  oppositicm  :  Or  it  is 
the  fury  of  a  multitude,  that  follow  a  seditious  ring- 
leader, who  IS  not  known,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  among 
them,  and  who  owes  his  advancement  merely  to  his  own 
impudence,  or  to  the  momentary  caprice  of  his  fellows. 
.  Are  these  disorderly , ejections,  which  are  ra^^e  too,  of 
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saA  ixA^f  tUfiOiatityi  a&  id  he  the  ob}]!^  lawful  tdim&i^ 
4Lon  bi  ail  goyemmtot  vthd  aUegittnee  } 

In  realitjv  iSteire  is  not  a  mote  ternUe  itent^  than  a 
total  di9(Soliitxon  of  govi^unfenty  which  gi'v^s  hbcrtjr  to* 
Ae  multitude^  and  makes  Ate  detenmnatt^n  dr  thtAtst  of 
Ik  newestabfishment  depend  upon  ammAer,*  w&ich  iteaef'- 
ly  apjproadbes  to  tfeit  of  the  Irody  of  At  peopfe :  Tot 
it  never  comes  entirely  to  the  whole  body  of  thetn.  Etc- 
ry  wise  man/then^  wisbesf  tb  see,  at  tkt  head  of  a  porwer- 
fiil  and  obedient  arm;^,'  i  genersd^  who  may  spee£Iy  seize 
the  prize^  and  give  to  &e  people  a  taaster;  which  they 
are  so  t^t  to  choose  for  themselves^  So  liMe  correspon- 
dent is  fstct  and  reality  to  those  philosophical  notions. 

Let  not  the  est^lisfament  sft  iht  Jtevoiution  deceive  us, 
of  make  ii^s  so  much  in  lo'^e  with  a  philosophical  drigin 
to  goWmmenty'  £s  to  iinaigine  ill  others  fhonitrous  and 
irregular;  Even  thctt  ervenf 'iir^  far  from'  corfespfo&fing 
to  these  re'fined  ideas.  It  was  ohty  the  snccessSon,  and 
that  only  in  the  regaJ  part  61  the  goveimtnent,*  whidi 
was  then  changed ;  And  it  was  only  the  majority  of  ^vetf 
himdred:  who  detertnined  that  change  for  near  ten  mil* 
tions^  I  doubt  n6t;  indeed;  but  the  bulk  6f  those  ten 
ioilHons  acquiesced  willingly  in  &e  determinaltion :  But 
was  fhe  matter  left,  in  the  least,  to  A&r  dtttkcc  ?  Was 
it  not  justly  supposed  to  be;  from  that  moment,  decided, 
and  every  maa  punished,-  who  refuged  to  s)!ibmit  to  the 
new  Sovereign  ?  How  otherwise  6ouid  (he  matter  harae 
ever  bieen  broilgh^to'  any  issue  or  conclusion. 

The  republic  of  AtheKs  was,  I  believe,  the  most  ex- 
tensive (democracy  that  we  read  of  in  bistory :  Yet  if  we 
make  th^  requisite  allowances  for  the  Womeh^  the  slaves, 
and  flie  strangers,  we  shall  find,  that  ihat  establi^hnnfint 
was  not,  at  first,  made,  nor  any  law  eVer  voted>  by  a 
tenth  part  of  those'  who  were  bot^d  to  pay  obedience  to 
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k  r  Not  to  aaentiott  the  idands  md  fiore^fs  doiiUKioD% 
wiikh  tbe  AntE2HXANS  dai«Md  t&  tix«n  by  ngte 
quest.  And  as  it  is  well  knofei^  Aat  ]RapBl«r  asscnu^ 
'bficB  in  that  ciiy  wen  alwaTt  &H  o£  Uoniee  mmI  JBaor^ 
dbr^netwithsfiuuiiDgtheiniitttutiaHB  iHtd  kwx  I17  wkkfr 
•die J  wem  chocked :  How  nmck  mM»  diaocderlj  naat 
ibtsy  prore,  whesc  tlie j  ibrm  naO  Ac  established  conaA^ 
tation,  bat  meat  tuimiltOGiisJIy  oa  the  dassplstfitm  of  the 
amcient  gavenuneat,  in  order  to  give  rise  to  a  sew  cue  i 
How  chimerical  must  it  be  to  talk  of  a  dhoiee  in  sodk 
cirtixmstances  ? 

Tb.e  AcHJiiUta  enjoyed  tbe  freest  and  jnost  peifiecr 
democracy  of  aH  antiquily ;.  yet  tliey  en^toyed  fDoee  tx^ 
•Uigesonie  cities  to  coteriatlotbeir  leagae^as  we.bMR 
&aak  Fqltbius\ 

HAltRT  tiie  I V«  and  Huuti  lite  VIL  of  EifGrAKii^ 
iiad  re^y  no  tide  to  Ae  throne  but  a  jmriJameataiy 
electida;  yet  they  never  wouid  aetUiowlcdge  it,  lest 
tbeyvlMHiM  dvcreby  waafcen  their  amhorhy.  iStrange^ 
if  the  Dnly  teal  foundatJtta  of  all  anthority  be  ooaseal' 
and]piromise? 

ft  is  in  vain  ta  say,  l&at  aQ  govenuntnts  ase  ar  should 
%e  at  ir st^  fbandad  on  pcqpular  eotiSQfit,»tts  auich  as  the" 
tecestttj  df  hnsBMBi  affairs^  will  adaoit*  Thisi&aroaca  oif^- 
lirely  my  pcetensmi*  t  ntflintsOB,  diat  human  afiaini' 
win  never  ainit  of  this  ceasest;  sdbdom  of  the  J4i>ear* 
lUice  of  it*  Bnt  that  conquest  or  osurpatioa^  Aat  is,  sir 
^lain  tiarmSy.  foroe,  by  dissohmg  ihe  anioent  g«vem«^ 
jnenta^xs  the  origin  of  sdsnost  ali  the  new  ones,  vdiidi 
Were  ever  estabisdied  m  tbcr  wodcL  And  tbit  in  the 
&w  caaesk^  where  consent'  mwjr  seem  toJisve  tdcen  places 
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It  .was  commonly  so  JRcfgoiftrv  so  confined,  or  ad  imfid^ 
intermixed  either  vriib.  faaad  or  viotgace^  that  it  caiBOt 
Jure  anj  great  andioritjj  *:: 

My  intention  hera  is  not  to  exckide  the  consent  of  tfafc 
peopk  from  besi^  ooe  jnst  fonndatsoin  of«govenmiBdit 
where  it  has  place*  It  is  suvely  the  best  aod  most  sa;> 
cred  of  any.  I  only  pretend,  that  it^has  very  seldoit 
had  place  in  any  degtee^  and  neverahnost  in  its  full  tsi^ 
tent.  And  that  therefore  some  other  feondatioar  of  go;. 
Yemment  nmst  also  be  admitted. 

Were  all  men  possessed  of  so  inflexiUle  angard  te 
justice,  that,  of  themsdreis,  they  would  totally  abstain 
from  the  properties  of  others  ;.  they  had  for  e^er  re^ 
mained  in  a  state  of  absolute  liberty,  without  subjectioa 
to  any  magistrate  or  political  society :  But  this  is  a  statt 
0i  perfection,  of  whic&  human  nature  is  justly  deemed 
incapable.  Ageing  were  all  men  possessed  oito  perfect 
ifen  understanding,  as  always  to  know  thcSr  own  interest^ 
no  form  of  goyemment  had  ever  been  submitted  to,  bat 
what  was  established  on  consent,^  and  was  fully  canvas^ 
sed  by  evtry  member  of  the  society  :  But  this  state  of 
perfection  is  likewise  much  supsrior  to  human  naturee 
Reason,  history,  and  expertence  shew  us,  tbit  all  politi- 
cal societies  have  had  an  origia\mudi  less  accurate  and 
regular }  uid  were  one  to  dieose  a  period  of  time,  ifhoi 
the  people's  cojoaent  was  the  kast  regacded  in  public 
transactions,  it  would  be  predsdiy  on  A»  establtihroent 
of  a  new  government.  In  a  a^tfkd  toQstitution>  their  m/^ 
dinations  are  often  consulted ;  but  during  tbe  fury  of 
revolutions^  cctuquei^  and  public  convulsions,  rmHtttj 
force;  or.  political  creft  usually  decides  the  oontrovengr. 

When  a  new  government  is  established,  by  whatever 
means,  the  people  are^commonly  fis^satisfied  with  it^  ami 
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]itj  obedience  more  from  fear  and  necessity^  thaii  from 
iaj  idea  of  allegiance  oi  o£  moral  obligation  •  The 
prince  is  watclifal  aiid  jealous,  and  must  carefoUj  guard 
against  every  beginning  <^r  Tippearaikce  of  ixisnrreetion. 
Time,  by  degree^  rentorves  all  these  difficulties;  and  ac» 
-caistonU  the  nation  to  regard,  as  their  lawful  or  native 
princes,  that  family,  trhich^  at  fir^,  they  considered' as 
usurpers  or  foreign:  conquerors;  In  order  ib  found  this 
bpiiiibn;  they  have  no  recourse  to  iany  notion  of  volun^ 
tary  eonstet  or  promise;  which,  they  know^  never  wai^ 
in  this  eaie,  either  expected  or  demanded.  The  original 
iestablishment  wsis  formed  by  violence,  and  submitted  to 
froni  necessity.  The  ^bseqtfeiit  administration  is  also 
supported  by  p6wer;  add  acquiesced  in  by  the  people, 
not  as  a  matter  of  choice;  bdt  of  obligation.  They  knai^ 
gine  not,  that  their  cons^t  gives  their  prince  a  title :  Bvi 
tbej  willingly  consent;  because  they  think,  thai;  from 
long^  possession;  ht  has  ^qtlited  a  title;  independent  of 
their  choice  or  inclination. 

Should  it  be  said;  thatj  by  living  under  the  dominion 
t£  a  prin<5e;  which  one  might  Idavi^,  every  individual 
has  given  a  iaeii  consent  to  his  authority,  and  promised 
faim  dbeditaoe ;  it  msty  be  itMv^^,  that  su€h  an  im^- 
plied  ton^ent  enn  only  HaV€  t^e;  wh<ire  a  man  imagines, 
ibat  the  mMer  depends  on  his  choice.  But  where  hp 
thinks  (as  all  mankind  fio  who  ar^  bom  under  eitabli^ed 
gcnrermuentb)  that  by  hik  birth  he  owes  allegiance  to  a 
ttitatn  prince  or  certain  form  of  government ;  it  would 
be  tbsutd  to  infer  a  co&sent  or  choiee,  whieh  he  e»- 
|tf4toiy;.in  this  £asd,  renounces  and  disidaims. 

ISiHi^wie  seridusly  eay;  thkt  a  poor  peasam  or  artizan 
has  tl  free  choice  to  leave  his  country^  when  he  knows 
licT  foreign  language  or  maxmei^s^  and  lives,  from  day  to. 
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4^f  hy  ihp  smsU  wig«s  whidi  lie  aequbres?  We  mgf 
as  well  assert,  tiiat  a  man^  Igr  gemajniftg  ia  a  vessd^ 
Ibiedj  cctesenls  to  the  dan^imaa  of  the  master;  tkoogh  he 
.iras  csErriod  oa  board  tHnk  asleep,  and  nmst  leap  iata 
4be  oeean^  and  perish,  the  mosuoit  he  leaves  her* 

What  if  flie  prkice  fivhid  his.sahjects  to  quit  his  do» 
asinions ;  as  in  TiBEaioi^a  tiite,  it  was  iiq^arded  as  a 
edma  in  a  RoMait  knight  that  he  had  attemptfid  to  %- 
to  like  PAKTHiAirs,  in  order  to  escape  the  lyiaony  of 
^Ihat  emperpr*  ?  Or  as  the  aodcnt  MuscoviTXs  pr^ 
iibited  all  travelling  ander  pain  of  death  ?  And  did  a 
ftrince  ofaBerre,  that  manjr  of  his  sahjo^s  were  sailed 
adth  the  firenay  of  migrating  to  foreign  oonntries,  he 
itottld  dotihtless^  with  great  reason  and  justice,  restraia 
Afim^iA  order  to  present  tho  depopulatidn  of  Is^  ova 
^gdpm»  Would  he  forfeit  the  allegisneil  of  all  his 
tt^'|pcts,>b7  so  wise  and  rasoo&le  a  law  ?  Tet  the  finae^ 
ifem  dC  thafar  choice  isl  surelj,  in  diftt  case,  ravished 
nom  theitt* 

A  eompaHj  df  men,  iMio  shoidd  l«cra  their  native 
Country,  ^^  order  icf  ptopk  ^ma  voinfaabked  region^ 
teight  diKtai  of  recovermg  th»r  native  freedom  $  fani 
Si^y  would  soM  fiadirthat  their,  prince  stiB  laid  daimtfr 
Aemy  atui  «»Ued  them'  hit  wlyect&r  even  in  Hmt  new 
Ofittlem^t,  And  in  thi*  he  woidd  bat  aot  oontettiaUj 
IQ  the  eommon  ideitt  of.maohind^ 

The  ti^edt  tacit  consent  of  thife  bind,'  that  111  am  ob» 
ierved,'is  when  aforei^er  settlesin  azgr  cotmay^aad  ii 
liefc^iSbmd  acquainted  withthe^priace^and  goVcni^ieBi; 
and  laws  to  iiribidl  honnst  submit:  Ycit  is  his.alfe 
fiaitoer  tbougb.  mose  vobmtarjr,'  mudi  less  aspeciad  er 
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Ufsu  And  if  b0  iauii»b  Qii^  |}it  r^eg^^^  whcsA  ^ 
jtaiEQi  Itim  m  tfiw  wilb  &»  n^w  pmce^3i  c^ti^^u^^n ) 
flkis  c|rateiigy  i^  not  fotisdcd  ^  t}^  mj^nj^ip^  Uwi 
iduchia  «l|cab]itiM8  ccaida:Qa$  Uvii  piU^Qri  }^V^tgf^ 
ihe  coiunt  dr  ininces;  wba'  bttre  agreed  to  ^4  m^tdt 
geace^  in  dcdbr  to  ptetsent  repris^lti 

Bid  Qotft  genertteinf  of  nim  go  ^ff  th4  sttgfi  it  (m^# 
imd  snqtber  saodeed;  as  is  tlul^case  wiih  silk'^lrorlRs  i^i 
tmtterfli^s,'  the  new  tiite,  if  ibcj  had  sense  6nougb  W 
&tise  tkek  gftetokent^  w^iich  rapelj  is  n^^  the  p»se 
iddi  mmi  migiit  mdtDit^jr^  »bd  hf  g^eirid  f onsmfj 
teabli^h  dudr  own  fann  of  eiidl  poUty^'  without  ^f^f 
wtgod  ^  Ae  lan^a  or  precedents  whith  pr^fuled  fUnQ|i(| 
flisir  anoestbrs^  £tit  as  bu^an  sodetj  is  in  perpet^*} 
ittj^  ofte  si0n  eierjr  hoior  going  oioi  of  the  W6rld»  wo« 
Iher  toniiiiig  into  it^  it  is  nelseasirjr,  isL  order  to  preSOT^ 
stability  in  govecnmenty  thiit  the  new  brood  ^<9d4 
ton&rm  tbemselTes  fo  the  estaUished  conatitiltii^ny  9^4 
tteadj  fcdiow  the  path  vh^efa  thdr  fir^iSy  treeing  ift 
ibe  footsteps  H  theirs;  had  maxiccd  out  to  tb^*  fymi 
ipaovatidasasttst  neeessarily  hatMt  fiatt  in  e^efj  biisnM 
icu^iliitioni  and  it  is  hMfpj  vbese  the  cnHghteoed 
gisii«s  0f  Ihe  age  gim  these  st  diseetifla  to  thi  side  of 
eeason/  liberty;  and  jnstiOD :  Si^t  ^oient  in^ioyiitions  Pf 
iildividttsd  is  entitled  to  malor  :  The j  titk  even  dingef 
ions  to  1:^  atteespft6d  by  the  legidmrib :  Mote  ill  tbw 
gti(od  as  ever  to  fareacpefsbed  ftomthrm :  J^  if  blstai|r 
iiSbrds  examples  to  the  eonirary^  jihey  sxsei  not  to  b0 
}fce;«m  Bito  preeedent^aad  iM  on^to  be  regarded  ti 
proofs;  that  the  science  of  politics  zSoxjisisw  rnles^ 
wbieh  vd31  not  admit  of  somt  eabception,  and  wfaidb 
ttiay  not  soaylnea  be  oentFonled  by'%!%se^Kid  i^jmbU 
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dent*  lie  viofent  iimotations  in  the  reign  of  HEKRt 
VIH.  proceeded  from  an  imperious  monarch,  seconded 
by  the  appearance  of  legislative  autkoritj:  Those  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  derived  from  fstcticm  and 
fanaticism ;  and  both  of  them  have  proved  happj  in 
the  issue  :  But  even  the  former  were  long  the  source 
of  many  disorders,  and  still  more  dangers  ^  and  if  the 
measures  of  allegiance  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
latter,  a  total  anarchy  must  have  place  in  human  soci- 
ety, and  a  final  period  at  once  be  put  to  every  govem- 
teent. 

-  Suppose,  that  an  usurper,  after  having  banished  his 
tawfril  prince  and  royal  family,  should  establish  his  do- 
iminion  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  any  country,  and 
should  preserve  so  exact  a  discipline  in  his  troops,  and  so 
regular  ar  disposition  ia  his  garrisons,  that  no  insurrectiott 
liad  ever  been  ralae^  or  even  mrurhmr  heard^  against  his 
administration :  Can  it  be  asserted,  that  die  people,  who 
in  their  hearts  abhor  bis  treason,  have  tacitly  consented 
to  his  authority,  wd  promised  Nhim  allegiance,  merely 
bcfcause,  from  necessity,  they  live  under  hfs  dominion? 
Suppose  again  liieir  native  prince  restored,  by  means  of 
an^  army,' which  he-  levies  in  foreign  countries':  They 
receive  him  with  joy  and  exultation^  and  shew  plainly 
with  what  rductance  they  had  submitted  to  any  other 
yoke*  I  may  now  ask,  upon  whatfotmdation  the  prinpe's 
titlestandsf  Notonpopulab:  consent  surely:  For.though 
the  people  wiUingly  acquiesce  in  his  authority,  they jie** 
ver  imagme,  that  &eir  consent  made  him  sovereign^ 
They  consent ;  because  they  ap|xrehend  him  to  be  al« 
ready,  by  birdi,' their  ktwfid  sovereign.  And  as  to  that 
tacit  consent,  whidi  xi^ay  now  be  inferred  from  tbeir 
living  under  his  dominion,  this  is  no  more  than  what 
thcgr  formerly  gav^  to  the  lyrant  a0d  usiurpmr. 

X  i:  I 
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When  we  assert,  that  all  lawful  govemmeid^  arises 
from  the  consent  of  the  people,  we  certainly  do  .them  a 
great  deal  more  honour  than  thej  deserve,  or  ev^tk 
expect  and  desire  from  us.  After  the  Romav  dominicms 
became  too  unwieldy  for  the  republic  to  govern  them^ 
the  people  over  the  whole  known  world  were  iextremely> 
grateful  to  Augustus  for  that  authority,  which  by  vio^, 
lence  he  had  established  over  them  ;  and  they  shf^wed 
an  equal  disposition  to  submit  to  the  successor  whonsk 
he  left  them  by  his  last  will  and  testament.  It  was  afo 
terwards  their  misfortune,  that  there  never  was,  in  on« 
family,  any  long  regular  succession ;  but  that  their  line 
of  princes  was  continually  broken,  either  by  private  as* 
sassinations  or  public  rebellions.  The  fratorian  bands, 
on  the  failure  of  every  family,  set  up  one  enxperor  ;  the 
legions  in  the  East  a  second;  those  inGERM  any,  perhaps, 
a  third  :  And  the  sword  alone  could  decide  th^  control- 
versy.  The  condition  of  the  people,  in  that  mighty 
monarchy,  was  to  be  lamented,  not  because  the  choice  of 
th^  emperor  was  never  left  to  them  ;  for  that  was  im- 
practicable ;  but  because  they  never  fell  under  any  suc-^ 
cession  of  masters,  who  might  regularly  follow  each 
other.  As  to  the  violence,  and  wars,  and  bloodshed, 
occasioned  by  every  new  settlement ;  these  were  not 
blameable,  because  they  were  inevitable. 

The  house  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  island  about 
^ty  years ;  yet  the  partizans  of  the  white  rose  seemed 
daily  to  multiply  in  England.  The  present  establish- 
ment has  taken  place  during  a  still  longer  period.  Have, 
all  views  of  right  in  another  family  been  utterly  extin- 
guished ;  even  though  scarce  any  man  now  alive  had  ar-. 
rived  at  years  of  discretion  when  it  was  expelled,  or. 
could  have  consented  to  its  dominion,  or  have  promised 
it  allegiance  ?  A  sufficient  indication,  sunely,  of  the  gene- 
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fd  MitelM  df  ttattkind  ofe  this  \itid,  ¥dr  We  )))ain^ 
not  iUk  T^lt^s  df  ttie  ^li^cated  faiii9y^  i&c»^/  cm 
tfee<Mtdl  of  tb^  Idng  tbde  diMh|r  triuch  %e^  faaVe  );ffe. 
^fifVed  thcif  imaginary  loyalty.  Wt  Mame  them  for 
adhdidg^  W  a  femily,  whidt,  we  ^iSrm,  kas  bfeen  justly 
eaepiiteil,  Uftd  whidh,  from  the  moment  the  nexj^  tettlir- 
mc«  taok  t^ice,  had  forfeiited  ai  littc  to  ariftbrity. 

But  WoiddL  we  haVe  k  'more  regular,  at  feast  a  inorH 
f^b^T^t^,  i^^fiftatibn  df  iU^  'ptittci^e  of  aoi  oxigin4 
eimtrftet,  6r  poptdar  tdn^^  ;  ^rhaps  Ac  loHpt^iiig  bb? 
fcrv^tioris  m^y  duffice. 

AU  f^MQ\Ait^  ihky  he  divided  into  tw6  Idn^s.  The 
Jifit  a^e  fho'&e.  l^  which  men  dre  impelled  by  a  n^tiiral 
iistinet  O^  immediate  propensity,  which  operst^es  on  them^ 
^dependent  of  all  ideas  of  obligation,  attd  of  all  views^ 
cither  tc>  public  or  t)rivate  utility.  Qf  this  nature  ar^ 
hfve  of  children,  gratitude  to  benefactors,  pity  to  the 
tmfortunate.  Wheu  vft  Reflect  ott  the  Advantage  whiA 
Results  to  $o<jiely  from  sutih  humane  instincts,  we  pay 
jthem  the  just  tribute  of  moral  approbation  and  esteem: 
But  the  person,  actuated  by  them,  feels  their  power  an4 
inSUeilce,  antecedent  to  any  siiph  reflection. 

"The  setond  kind  of  moral  duttes  are  3tich  as  are  not 
duppo^d  l^y  ahj^  origimd  instinct  of  naftire,'bm  are  per- 
formed entirely  from  a  sense  of  obligatibh,  when  we  con- 
sider the  he^eslsities  (Jfhtimidh  ^society,  ^  and  thjj  ixn^K>Ssi- 
Sility  df Wppprtinir  Jt,^if these  duties'"#ere*hegrccted.  It 
is  i\i\i%  Justice,  or  a  fi^ar Jto  tte  j^roffetty  of  othef?,jS/f- 
Htyy  or  ihe  observtetje  of  promwcs,  becbine  p^figatory, 
aiid  atqUiie  kft  authority  d^rtt  mahkihd.  *Fdr  as  it  is 
r^ident  that  eVery  inan  loves  lijibs^ff  better  tiw 
other  ^soh,  he  h  nSatufdlfy  inipelfed  fp  extekd  hisitg- 
fitusitloiiSls  asitjuti-fepcfsrfble  ;  artd  nothiiig  pan  tcstrahi 
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tarn  m  iBiis  prdftositfy  but  tefleetion  and  ngeiicno^ 
Irfr  v^udb,  he  leaiiiis  die  fiemiciotts  e&cts  of  tbsit  itcencc^ 
and  the  totftl  dissoltition  dFisociely  which  «attBt.Qnsoe 
frofii  it*  Hb  origiinl  tn^iaatioo,  therelbre,  or  iosdnol^ 
is  here  checked  and  restrained  by  &  subsefaent  jixd^- 
meQt  or  observation. 

The  case  is  predsdj  liie  same  with  the  pcditical  or 
civil  duty  of  alUgiance,  as  with  the  natural  duties  of 
justice  and  fidelity.  Our  jffimary  instuiets  ledtd  us,  either 
to  indulge  ourselves  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  fo  seek 
dominion  over  others:  And  it  is  reflection  only  wfaioh 
engages  us  to  sacrifice  such  strong  passions  to  th#  inie- 
tests  of  peace  and  public  order.  A  small  degree  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  suffices  to  teach  us,  that  society 
eannot  possibly  be  maintained  without  the  authority  of 
magistrates,  and  that  this  authority  must  soon  fall  into 
contempt,  where  exact  obedience  is  not  payed  to  it» 
The  observation  oi  these  general  and  obvious  interests  i^ 
the  source  of  all  allegiance,  and  of  that  moral  obligate 
tion  which  we  attribute  to  it. 

What  necessity,  therefore,  is  there  to  found  the  duty 
of  allegiance  or  obedience  to  magistrates  on  that  oljide^ 
lity  or  a  regard  to  pronuses,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
^nsent  of  each  individual  which  subjects  him  to  govern^ 
ment ;  vrhen  it  appears  that  both  allegiance  and  fidelity 
Stand  precisely  on  the  ssune  foundation,  and  are  both  sub* 
mitted  to  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  apparent  inte- 
rests and  necessities  of  hmnan  society  ?  We  are  bounj 
to  obty  our  sovereign,  it  is  said,  because  we  have  given 
a  tadt  proinise  to  that  purpose.  But  why  are  we  bound 
to  observe  our  jpromise  ?  It  must  here  be  asserted,  ths^^ 
die  commerce  and  intercourse  of  mankind*  which  are 
of  such  mighty  advantage^  can  have  no  security  where 
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men  psjr  bo  re^;ttrd  to  their  ehgtgements.  In  like  manif 
jier^  majr  it  be  said,  thtt  men  could  not  live  at. all  in  so- 
idetjy  at  least  in  a  civilized  society,  without  laws  and 
magistnd^s  and  judges,  to  preyehf  the  encroachments  of 
the  strong  upon  the  weak,  of  the  .yiolent  upon  the  just 
and  equitable.  The  obligation  to  allegiance  being  of 
like  force  and  authpritj  wi^  the  obligation  to  fidelity, 
we  gain  nothing  by,  resolving  the  one  into  the  other. 
The  general  interests  ot  necessities  of  society  are  3uffi* 
pient  to  i^st^bU^h  both. 

If  the  t^sLsqn  be  asked  of  thgt  (^edience  which  we  are 
bound  to  -pgy  to  government,  I  readily  answer,  because 
sf^dety  could  not  QthfT^w  subsist.  i^H  this  answer  is 
<^lear  and  intelligible  to  ^11  m^kind*  Your  answer  is^ 
because  ive  sf^ld  I^eep  our  v^qrd.  But  besides,  ^at  99 
body,  till  trsun^d  in  ^  pJiilpsophiciJi  systefla,  ^an  neither 
pomprehend  o|:  fel^sh.  this,  answer :  Besides  this,  I  say, 
you  ^d  yourself  embarrassed,  when  it  is  asked,  why  vot 
are  bouni  to  kejp  our  word,f  Nor  can  you  give  any  an-, 
swer,  but  what  would  imn^ediately,  without  mnj  circuiti 
have  accounted  for  oiir  obligation  to  allegignci^* 

But  to  whom  is  allegiance  due^  And  wbq  is  ^ur  ktwfiJi 
sovereign  ?  This  q)i§sti(>n  is  often  the  most  difficult  o| 
^y,  and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  people  ar^ 
so  happy,  that  they  can  answer.  Our  present  sovereign^ 
who  inherits^  in  a  direct  linfy/rogi  ancestors  that  havego^ 
verned  us  for  many  c^ges.  This  fUi$w.er  admits  of  no  re-^ 
ply;  even  tho'  histories,  in  traciifg  up  to  the  remotest, 
antiquity,  the  origin  of  that  royal  family,  may  find,  asf 
commonly  happens,  that  its  first  authority  w^  deriye4 
£rom  usurpation  and  violence.  It  is  confessed,  that  pri^ 
yatejustice,or  the  abstinence  from  the  propertiesof  others^ 
is  a  most  cardinal  virtue :  Yet  reason  tells  us,  that  there 
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is  wj^QT^ty  ia  datable  cibjects,  siK:h  as  bod'of  boQsd^ 

when  carefiillj  examined  in  passing  from  hand  tp  hand^ 
J>ut  musty  in  some  period,  have  been  founded  on  fraud 
pndinjustice.  The  necessities  of  human  sodety,  neither 
in  private  nor  public  life,  will  allow  of  such  an  accurate 
^nquirj  :  And  there  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty,  but  what 
may,  with  facility,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  afals^ 
i)hilosophy,  in  sifting  and  scrutinizing  it,  by  every  cap- 
^ious  rule  of  logic,  in  every  light  or  positicm,  in  whicli 
it  may  be  placed. 

The  questions  with  regard  to  private  property  have 
filled  infinite  volumes  of  law  and  philosophy,  if  in  both 
we  add  the  commentators  to  the  original  -^ext ;  and  in 
the  end,  we  may  safely  proiK)unce,  tha(»  many  of  the 
fules,  there  established,  are  uncertain,  ambiguous,  and 
arbitrary.  ,The  like  opinion  may  be  formed  with  re- 
gard to  the  succession  ^d  fights  9f  princes  and  forms  of 
.government.  Several  cases,  no  doubt,  occur,  especially 
in  the  infancy  of  any  constitution,  whioh  adniit  of  no 
deterniinatipn  from  the  laws  of  justice  and  equity  :  And 
our  histori^ui  Rafin  pretends,  that  the  controversy  be^ 
Iween  EpwARi)  the  Third  and  Philip  be  Valois  was 
ef  this  ndturo,  ^d.f  ou|d  be  decided  only  by  an  a{>peal 
to  heaven^  that  is,  by  war  and  violence. 

Who  shall  tell  me,  whether  Germanicus  or  Drusus 
pught  to  have  succeeded  to  Tiberius,  had  he  died,  while 
they  were  both  alive,  ivithput  naming  any  of  them  for 
his  successor  ?  Ought  thje  right  of  adoption  to  be  recei* 
yed  as  equivalent  to  Aat  of  blood,  in  a  nation  where  it 
had  the  same  effect  in  private  families,  and  had  already, 
in  two  instances,  taken  place  in  the  public  f  Ought 
Germakicus  to  be  esteemed  the  elder  son  because  he 
wa^  bom  before  Drusus  ;  or  the  younger,  because  he 
was  adopted  after  the  birth  of  his  brother  ?  Ought  t(|^ 
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tf^  idfibe  ^dtir  to  be  regtrdeA  «i  n  tmtim,  ifAiere  tt 
fad  116  'ail vaatiige  in  the  mcceMoa  of  prurate  finmlies  ? 
t^ht  Ibe  RaMkir  empire  at  thsttime  to  Be  deemea  be* 
ttAitltfjy  becmise  of  two  exampleis ;  6r  ougbt  h,  erea 
to  tistif,  to  be  regarSed  as  belonging  to  tbe  stranger  <ar 
%i>*die  present  possessor^  as  being  founded  on  so  reoeqjt 
Ittt  asurpation  ? 

CoiMMODUS  moimted  the  throne  adfter  a  prettj  loi^ 
teceessSon  c^  exoeUeUt  emperors^  who  had  acquired  Hi&t 
title,  not  bj  birth,  or  public  election,  but  bj  the  fictiti* 
•tes  rite  of  adoption.  That  bloodj  debauchee  being 
^unrdered  by  a  conspiracjr  suddenly  formed  between  his 
;!vrefich  and  her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
^tittcrUtn  Pntfect;  these  inuned^atelj  deliberated  about 
lehoodn^  a  master  to  human  kind,  to  speak  in  the  style 
xi  those  ages.;  and  they  cast  their  eyes  on  Pertikax. 
Before  the  tyrant's  death  was  known,  the  Prafect  went 
accieily  to  that  senator,  who,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
soldiers,  imagined  that  his  execution  had  been  ordextd 
iiy  CoMMonus.  He  was  immediately  saluted  emperor 
1>y  the  officer  and  his  attendants  \  cbeerfolly  proclaimed 
by  the  populace  ;  unwillingly .  submitted  to  by  the 
-guards ;  formally  recognized  by  .the  senate ;  and  passively 
.  received  by  the  provinces  and  armies  of  the  empire. 

The  discontent  of  the  Pratorum  bands  broke  out  ia 
a  sudden  sedition,  which  occasioned  the  murder  of  thai 
excellent  prinpe  :  And  the  world  being  now  without  a 
master  and  without  government,  the  guards  thought 
proper  to  set  the  en^'pire  formally  to  sale.  Julian,  the 
purchaser,  was  prodaimed  by  the  soldiers,  recognised 
,  by  ijie  sentite,  and  sabmxttcd  to  by  thei>eople  ;  and  must 
also  have  been  submitted  to  by  the  provinces^  had  not 
the  envy  of  the  legions  begotten  opposition  and  resist- 
ance. .  Pebce^nius  IN1GER  in  Stria  elected  himself 
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jj^mfmrdTy  gained  ibe  ttutmltiUiTy  ixxtistai  iof  Bh  sfrmy^ 
and  was  attended  with  the  secret  good-will  of  thb  sensitd 
and  people  of  Rome.  Albikus  In  BrntArK  found  n 
equal  pgfat  to  9Bt  up  his  daim ;  but  SEVEKils,  wha  gpt^ 
vtmed  Pannonia,  prevailed  in  the  end  above  both  oi? 
them.  That  able  poHddan  and  warrior^  finding  his  own 
birth  and  dignitj  too  much  inferior  to  the  imperii 
crown,  professed,  at  fit st,  an  intention  only  cff  revengin|^ 
%he  death  of  Pertikaz.  He  marched  a$  gaieral  into 
It  ALT  ;  defeated  Julian  ;  and  widiout  being  able  to  fit 
tnj  precise  commencement  even  of  the  soldiers*  consent, 
%e  was  from  necessity  acknowledged  emperor  bj  the 
senate  and  people ;  and  fullj  established  in  his  violent 
Authority  by  subduing  Niger  and  Albinus  *. 

inter  ha:c  Gordianus  CiESAR    (says   CafitoLIKVS^ 

speaking  of  another  period)  sublatus  a  miKtibus.    Im^- 

'perator  est  appellatus^  quia  ncn  erat  atius  in  prasenti* 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Gordian  was  a  boy  of  four- 

teen  years  of  age. 

Frequent  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  the  bisto- 
ury of  the  emperors ;  in  that  of  Aleeakder's  successors ; 
^d  of  many  other  countries:  N(^  can  any  thing  be 
more  unhappy  than  a  despotic  government  of  this  kind ; 
^bere  the  succession  is  disjconted  and  irregular,  and  must 
-be  determined,  on  every  vacancy,  by  force  or  election* 
In  a  free  goVertuuent,  the  matter  is  ofren  unavoidable^ 
j^d  is  also  much  less  dangerous.  The  interests  of  liberty 
"may  thete  frequently  lead  the  people,  in  their  own  de« 
^fence,  to  alter  the  succession  of  the  crown.   And  the  con-i 
i^titntion,  being  compotmded  of  parts>  nifty  still  maintain 
a  sufficient  stability^  by  resting  on  the  aristocratical  dr 
'^ielnocratical  members,  thouig;h  the  Monarchical  be  adter- 
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ed^.  jtom  time  to  time,  in  order  to  ajccommodateit  to  tb^ 
)C)rmer» 

In  an  absolute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal 
jrince,  who  has  a  title  to  the  throne,  it  maj  safely  be 
determined  to  belong  to  the  first  occupant.  Instances  of 
this  kind  are  but  too  freijuent,  especially  in  Ac  eastern 
^nonarchi^s.  When  any  race  of  piinces  expires,  the 
will  or  destination pf  thelast  sovereign  wiu  be  regarded 
.  «s  a  titlct  Thus  the  edict  of  Lewis  the  XlVth,  who 
called  the  bastardjjprinces  to  the  succession  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  all  the  le^timate  princes,  would,  in  such  an 
event,  have  some  authority  *.  Thus  the  will  of  Charles 
the  Second  disposed  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy. 
The  cession  of  the  ancient  proprietor,  especially  when 
joined  to  conquest,  is  likewise  deemed  a  good  title.  The 
j^eneraj  obligation,  which  binds  us  to  government^  is  the 
interest  and  necessities  of  society ;  and  this  obligation  is 
very  strongs  The  determination  of  it  to  'this  or  that 
particular  prince  or  form  of  government  is  frequently 
more  uncertain  and  dubious «  Present  possession  has  con- 
considerable  authority  in  these  cases,  and  greater  than  in 
private  property ;  because  of  the  disorders  which  attend 
all  revolutions  and  changes  of  government. 

We  shall  only  observe,  before  we  conclude,  that 
though  an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  justly,  in  the 
speculative  sciences  of  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy, 
^or  astronomyi  be  deemed  unfair  and  inconclusive,  yet  in 
all  questions  with  regard  to  morals,  as  well  as  criticism, 
there  is  really  no  other  standard^  by  which  any  contro- 
versy can  ever  be  decided.  And  nothing  is  a  clearer 
proof,  that  a  theory  of  this  kind  is  erroneous,  than  to 
find,  that  it  leads  to  paradoxes  repugnant  to  the  common 
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sentimeiits  of  mankind,  and  to  the  practice  and  opuiion 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  Th/e  doctrine,  which  founds 
all  lawful  government  on  an  original  contract^  or  con« 
sent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of  this  kind  ;  nor  has  the 
most  noted  of  its  partizans,  in  prosecution  of  it,  scrupled 
to  affirm,  that  absolute  monarchy  is  inconsistent  with  'civil 
society  J  and  #«  can  be  no  form  of  civil  government  at 
all*  s  and  that  the  supreme  power  in  a  state  cannot  taic 
from  any  maff,  by  taxes  and  impositions^  any  part  of  his 
prcperty^lvithout  his  own  consent  or  that  of  his  repre^ 
sentativesf.  What  authoatj  anj  moral  reasoning  can 
have,  which  leads  into  c^inions  so  wide  of  the  general 
practice  of  mankind,  in  every  place  but  this  single 
kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  determine* 

The  only  passage  I  meet  within  antiquity.  Where  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a 
promise,  is  in  Plato's  Crito  :  where  Socrates  refttses 
to  escape  from  prison,  because  he  had  tacitly  promised 
to  obey  the  lawSf  Thus  he  builds  a  Tofy  con«^equence 
of  passive  obedience  on  a  Whig  foundation  of  the  bri- 
nal  contract. 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  these  mat- 
ters. If  sparce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever  in^iagined 
tha^t  government  was  founded  on  compact,  it  is  certain, 
that  it  cannot,  in  general,  have  any  such  foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  was  com- 
ikionly  expressed  by  the  terms  vfon^i^cir,  novas  res  moliri. 


•  See  Local  an  Goyernment,  chap.  viL  f  90. 
f  Id.  chap,  xl  {  138, 139}  140* 
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In  the  farmer  cssay^  we  esdcayoured  to  x«fote  ^e  sf4^ 
£ulatwe  systems  of  politics  advanced  io  titts  xi«lH)fi ;  m 
well  the  religious  sjstem  of  the  one  party,  dsliie  pbilcn 
sophical  of  the  other.  We  come  now  to  exiffine  the 
j^iir/iir/i/ consequences  deduced  bj  esch  party,  with  reii» 
gard  to  the  measures  of  submission  due  to  soyereigQSi» 

As  the  ofaHgadon  to  justice  is  founded  entirely  on  tbe 
interests  of  society,  which  require  mutual  abstii)^]^ 
hoxa  property,  in  order  to  preserve  peace  ttmao^  %smif 
i&ind ;  it  is  evident,  that,  when  the  executicni  of  j|i9tii^ 
would  be  attended  with  very  pernicious  consequw«e9» 
that  virtue  nooist  be  suspended,  and  give  pl&<;e  to  puVUc 
utility,  in  such  extraordinary  and  such  pressing  emetr 
gendies.  The  toaxim,  fiat  yu^itia  et  ruat  Cdbifn^  let 
justice  be  performed^  though  the  umterse  be  destroyed^ 
in  apparently  false,  and. by  sacrifi<^g  &e  end  to  iht 
iteaosy  shfiW»  a  prepofiterous  idea  of  the  subordination 
of  duties^  What  gorsmor  of  a  town  makes  any  sctupfe 
<if  Ihimihg,  the  suburb)^'  when  they  fadlitiite  the  a]^« 
proacties  of  the  enemy  ?  Or  what  general  abstains  from 
•p^psnderifl^  a  neutiral  eountry,  whteo.  the  neees^ides  of 
-vear  require  it^^and  he>  cannot  o^er#isc  snbsi&t  -hjis  «]>• 
jBgr*?  Thexase.is  th?  saine.wi>h,tibc.dMty  cf  slTfyianeitag 
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smd  common  sense  teaches  us,  that,  as  government  binds 
u$  to  obedience  oolj  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  puK* 
lie  utility,  that  dutj  must  alwajs,  in  extraordiiiary  cases,* 
when  public  ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedience; 
jield  to  the  primary  and  original  obligation.  StJuspOm 
fuK  iuprima  Lex^  the  safety  of  the  people  is  th6  supreme 
law.  This  niazim  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of 
mankind  in  all  ages :  Nor  is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of 
the  insurrections  against  Nero  or  Philip  the  Second,  so 
infittnated  witti  party  sytems,  as  not  to  wish  success  to 
the  enterprise,  and  praise  the  undertakers.  Even  our 
-lligh  monarchicil  party^  in  spite  of  their  sidilinie  theor^, 
are  forced,  in  sruch  cases^  to  judge/  and  fed,  and  approve, 
in  conformity  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Resistanoe,'  therefore,  being  admitted  in  extrabnfinaxy 
^^mdrgaticies;  the  question  can  enly  be  amimg  good  reat^ 
soners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessi^,*  which  caa 
'justify  resistance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commendid)le. 
And  here  I  must  confess,  ^at  I  sh$dl  always  incline  to 
-their  side,  who  draw  the  bond  of  allegiance  very  closer 
^  and  consider  an  infringement  of  it^  as  the  last  refuge  ik 
desperate  Cases^  when  the  public  is  in  the  highest  das- 
ger;  frdm  violence  and  tyranny.'  For  besides  the  miss- 
chiefs  of  a  eivil  war,  which  commonly  attends  insurrec> 
tion  ;  it  is  eertatn,  that^  where  a  disposition  to  rebeUioa 
appeats  among  any  people,  it  is  one  chitf  cau^  of  ty- 
ranny in  the  rulers^  and  forces  them  into  many  vicdent 
measures  which  they  never  would  have  emfar^ed,  had 
every  one  been  inclined  to  submission  and  obedicaice. 
Thus  the  tyrasuikide  d!r  assassination^  approved  of  by  an- 
cient miaxims^  instead  of  keeping  tyrants  and  usurpers 
in  awe,  made  them  t^  times  more  fierce  and  umpekst- 
ing ;  and  is  now  justly,  upon  that  account,  abolished  by 
Ae  laws  of  nations,  and  univarsaQy  coodemsed  as  abaic 
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Ifiad  treacherous  method  of  bringing  to  ju^ce  these  dis** 
turbers  of  society.   » 

Besides,  we  must  consider,  that,  as  obedience  is  our 
dutj  in  the  common  course  of  things,  it  ought  chieflj  to 
be  incul<jated  j  nor.  can  any  thing  be  more  prepps^terous 
than,  an  ansdous  care  and  solicitude  in  stating  all  the 
cases,  in  which  resistance  may  be  allowed.  In  like  man- 
ner, thofugh  a  philosopher  reasonably  acknowledges,  in 
the  course  of  an  argument,  that  the  mies  of  justice  may 
be  dispensed  with  in  ca^es  of  urgent  necessity ;  what 
should  we  think  of  a  preacher  or  casuist,  who  should 
make  it  his  chief  study  to  find  out  such  cases,  and  en- 
force them  with  all  the  vehemence  of  ar&pLiinent  and  elo- 
.  quence  ?  Would  he  not  be  better  employed  in  inculca- 
ting the  general  doctrine,  than  in  displaying  the  parti- 
cular exceptipns,  which,  we  are,  perhaps,  but  too  ntuich 
inclined,  of  ourselves,  to  embrace  and' to  extend! 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons,  which  n:iay  be 
pleaded  in  defence  of  that  party  among  us,  who  have, 
with  so  much  industry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  resist- 
ance ;  maxims  which,  it  must  be  -confessed,  are,  in  ge- 
neral, so  pernicious,  and  so  destructive  of  civil  society. 
Th&^rst  is,  that  their  antagonists  carrying  the  doctrine 
of  obedience  to  such  an  extravagant  height,  as  not  only 
never  to  mention  the  exceptions  in  extraordinary  casps 
(which  might,  perhaps,  be  excusable),  but  even  positively 
to  exclude  them ;  it  became  necessary  to  insist  on  these 
exx:eptions,  and  defend  the  rights  of  injured  truth  and 
liberty.  The  second,  and,  perhaps,  better  reason,  is 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  British  constitution  and 
foim  of  government. 

It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  constitution  to  establish  a 
£]:st  magistrate  with  such  high  pre-eminence  and  dignity, 
that,  though  limited  by  the  laws^  he  is,  in  a  manner,  so 
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neither  be  questioned  nor  ponished  fof  Wf  injury  of 
tWroilg  width  ihay  be  toihmittei^  by  iiim.  Hk  tbiimters 
Uottife,  cnr  tlrose  tvho  a^rt  by  hi$  ipoinAiis$iotiy  sdre  obnosioui 
to  justice )  kni  -while  ike  prince  is  thn$  alhtted,  bj  the 
prtspect  of  pers6nal  safety,  to  give  the  laws  their  free 
course,  ah  6quai  secutity  is,  in  effect,  obtained  by  the 
^tmishihent  q£  hsser  offenders,  and  at  the  sdme  time  t 
bivil  wair  is  avoided,  which  wx)uld  be  Ae  infeffible  con- 
seqttencA,  wet.e  an  a'ttaclc,  at  every  tvtm^  nwule  tfixrtdy 
ttpofi  \ht  sbvereigli.  But  th6ugh  the  constitution  pays 
thi^  salutary  cofhplhnent  to  thii  prince,  it  Can  never 
f  cascfhably  be  trnder stood,  by  that  m^im,  to  have  deter- 
ihined  its  own  destructiOft,  bt  to  have  established  a  tame 
sttbttus^sion,  where  he  protects  bis  mifiisters,  persevere^ 
ih  injustice,  and  usurps  the  whole  power  of  the  common, 
wealth.  This  case,  indeed,  is  never  expressly  ptit  by 
ftfe  laws ;  because  it  is  itnpossible  for  dieln,  in  Aeir 
tbrdinary  conrsp^  to  provide  a  tetnedy  for  it,  or  establish 
any  magistrate,  With  superior  authority,  to  chastise  the 
cxbrbitances  of  the  t>rifice.  Btit  a$  a  right  without  a 
Remedy  Would  be  ftn  abstirdity ;  the  Remedy,  in  iMs 
case,  is  the  cp:traoTdinary  one  of  resistance^  '^en  ^tSsan 
<M>nie  to  that  extrbtnity,  that  the  ccnstitution  can  be  de- 
fendfcd  by  h  lilonc,  Resilrtance,  Therefore,  must,  of 
f{56lirse,  becotrfe  Inore  frequem  in  the  BxrriteH  gtivem- 
Ineht,  than  in  ot^iers,  whidi  aye  simpler,  and  consist  of 
fewer  parts  and  movements.  Where  the  Iqng  is  an  ab- 
Isblme  sovereign,  he  has  little  tettiptation  to  ,  totnmit 
Kadi  ehormoustyKwny  las  muy  jiisdy  provoke  rAdBoii; 
3ut  where  he  is  limited,  his  imprudettt  ambition,  wiA- 
pijt  ^tty  greaft  vices,  may  tun  him  into  that  perilous  sftu- 
j^tion.  ^is  is  ?i*e(jUen11y  wxpposed  to  havfe  been  the 
fci^  wJch  Caiiiata  'the  IPirst ;  and  if  ^we  mav 
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speak  truth,  after  animosities  ^ure  ceased,  this  was  also 
the  case  with  James  the  Second.  These  were  harmless, 
if  not,  in  their  private  character,  good  men  ;  but  mis- 
taking the  nature  of  our  constitution,  and  engrossing  the 
whole  legislative  power,  it  became  *necessarj  to  oppose 
them  with  some  vehemence ;  and  even  to  deprive  the 
latter  formally  of  that  authority,  which  be  had  used 
with  isuch  imprudence  and  indiscretion. 


Kk  % 
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OF  THE   COALITION   07   PA&TlXS. 


X  o  abolish  all  distinctions  of  partj  maj  not  be  prac- 
ticable, perhaps  not  desirable,  in  a  free  government; 
The  onlj  dangerous  parties  are  such  as  entertain  oppo- 
site views  with  regard  to  the  essentials  of  government, 
the  succession  of  the  crown,  or  the  more  considerable 
privileges  belonging  to  the  severail  me'inbers  of  the  con- 
stitution J  where  thercf  is  no  room  for  any  Compromise 
or  adconmiodation,  and'^whefe  the  controversy  may  ap- 
pear so  momentous  as  to  justify  ev^  to  opfw'sition  by 
arms  to  the  pretensions  of  antagonists.  Of  {his  nature 
was  the  animosity.  Continued  for  aboVe  a  century  past,' 
between  the  parties  in  EKGtAKD  ;  4n  sbimosity  which 
broke  out  sometinies  into  civil  war,  which  occasioned^ 
violent  revolutions,  and  which  continually  endtogered 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  tlie  nation.  But  as  there 
nave  appeared  of  late  the  strongest  symptoms  of  an 
universal  desire  to  abolish  these  party  distinctions ;  thisr 
tendency  to  a  coalition  atfords  the  most  agreeable  pros- 
pect of  future  happiness^  and  ought  to  fee  cateftdly  che- 
rished  and  promoted  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

^  There  is  hot  a  more  effectual  method  of  promoting  so' 
good  an  end,  than  to  prevent  all  unreasonable  insult  and 
triumph  of  the  one  party  over  the  other,  to  ^ncotiragC 
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moderate  opinions,  to  find  the  proper  medium  in  aS 
disputes,  to  persuade  each  thai  its  antagonist  maj  possihly 
be  sometimes  in  the  right,  and  to  keep  a  balance  in  the 
praise  of  blaine,  which  we  bestow  on  either  side.  The 
two  former  essays,  toti^ming  the  original  conirifct  and 
passive  obedience^  are  calculated  for  this  purpose  with  re- 
gard to  iht  piikJlbph'^eal  knd  ppoitical  x:cftihchret^s  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  tend  to  show  that  neither  side  are 
in  these  respects  so  fidlj  supported  hj  reason  as  the j  en- 
deavour jto  flatter  themselves.  We  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  moderation  with  regard  to  the  bistoricat 
disputes  between  the  parties,  b  j  proving  that  each  of  them 
^as  justified  by  plausible  topics ;  that  there  was  oil  both 
sides  wise  men,  who  meant  well  tO  their  country ;  and 
tW  tb)s  past  animosity  between  the  factions  had  no  t>etter 
foundation  than  narrow  prejudice  or  interested  passion. 
The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  name 
pf  Whigs^might  justify,  by  very  specious  arguments,  that 
opposition  to  the  crown^  from  which  our  present  free 
constitution  is  derived.  Though  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  precedents  in  favour  of  prerogative  had  uni- 
formly taken  place  duting  many  reign's  before  Charles 
the  First,  they  thought,  that  there  was  no  reason  foe 
submitting  any  longo:  to  so  dangerous  an  authority. 
Such  might  have  been  their  reasoning :  As  the  rights  of 
mankind  are  forever  to  be  deemied  saered,  no  prescription 
of  tyranny  or'  arbitrary  power  can  have  authori^  soffi-^ 
cient  to  abolish  them.  Li\>erty  is  a  blessing  so  inesti- 
mable, thaty  wherever  there  appears  any  prol^ability  of 
recovering  it,  a  nation  mi^  willingly  tan  maily  hazards^ 
and  ought  not  even  to  repine  at  the  greatest  effusion  oF 
blood  or  dissipation  of  treasure.  All  human  institutions, 
and  none  more  than  government,  are  in  continual  fluctua- 
tidn*    Kings  are  sure  to  embxUce  'every  opportunity  ox 


e3:teu4ing  their  prerogfitiY^s ;  An4  if  feyqiirablei  itiiidpntj^ 
1^9  not  also  Ifii^  bpl4  of  for  ^^Xcndifig  ^x\d  securing  ^he 
pnyile^e^  of  tbe  P^opJ^j^  a^  luiiyer^al  despotism  must  foe 
ey^  prey^l  ^mo^gst  ii^smlfind,  Th«  ei;am]pl0  of  ^1 1^ 
neighljwring  na^ipns  proves,  that  it  is  no  logger  saf^  to 
fc;itrtt§t  vith  th^  crpym  the  pam?  high  pretpg^tive?  whi^h 
1^94  fornver}^  been  exercised  during  rud^  an4  simple  age^ 
And  though  th^  example  of  many  late  reigns  xnaj  ]^f 
pleaded  in  fayput  of  ^.  pow^r  in  the  prance  somewhat  arf 
bitr^irji  more  reniQte  reigns  afibrdinstances  of  stricter  Umir 
tatiops  imposed  on  the  crowi;  i  and  fhpse  pretengipns  pf 
tfie  parliament^  npw  bran^ec}  with  the  title  of  innpya- 
tionSy  are  onlj  a  r^cover^  pf  the  just  rights  6f  the  pepplf  ^ 
These  views^  far  frpoi  being  odious;  are  surely  la^igei 
^4  geuerous,  and  nobU  :  Tp  thpir  pf^valence  mi  suQt 
ten  the  kiAdpip  pwp9  it?  libmy  ;  ptrhgp*  it?  l^arnwg^' 
^9  iadustry^  cwupercp^  r»4  n^v^l  ppw^r;  B7  tbew 
chiefly  the  Z)f[Qum  mtm  U  di^nguishqci  ^jppjig  the 

$OCJLpty  of  »atiou5i  apd  c^piri^  to  g  riv^JUbip  with  that  pjf 
the  frfcest  and  mpst  iUu^tripV^  ppg^ippnw^altli^  of  ai^tlr 
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juity.  But  as  alj  thf ?e  f»igbty  sonjpqupnce^  <:ould  npt 
f easonab'ly  b^  for^^een  ai  the  tim?  ^b^n  th^  contest  beg^Q^' 
the  royalists  of  that  age  w#oit€d  jipt  spepiouj?  irgujn^ni^ 
on  their  si4c,  by  wbi^h  they  cpujd  justify  their  defence 
of  the  thexx  established  pr«rpg.a^y,e«^  pf  the  pripCq.  W^ 
Sb?}!  stjtc  the  question^-  w. it  paight  hay?  appeared  tp  them 
zt  thf  ,a53eflabKng  of  that  pwUam^Pt,  which,  by  its  ^p- 
iofO^t  jcacroachjqawits  on.  the  ia'cwp/  b^gali  th«e  ciyij  w^ars. 
The  only  jiUe  of  go^^ernmiffnt,  tb«y  lyiigbt  h^t^  $ih4 
hJWWn  vd  dUkwvflp^ei  an^ong  m^nf  is  u$e  and  prac;- 

tic3c :  Jteaaou  is  30  uncqtaio  a  gi^ih  th^  it  will  ?ilwayf 
^  expo90d  to  fdp^bt  ^  poo^pvcrsy  :  C<)ul4  it  eyer  r^ 
^  itself  prcvjalwit  over  the  people,  men  b^d  alw*y^  v$^ 

t^miii^  ^fir  $0^  rule  of  .cp;i4u^;  1^^^^  Aip 
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continued  in  the  primitive,  uncofinected  state  of  nature, 
without  submitting  to  political  government,  whose,  sole 
basis  is,  not  pure  reason,  but  authority  and  precedent* 
Dissolve  these  ties,  jou  break  all  the  bonds  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  leave  every  may  at  liberty  to  consult  his  pri- 
vate interest,  by  those  expedients,  which  his  appetite, 
disguised  imder  the  appearance  of  reason,  shall  dictate  to 
him.  The  spirit  of  innovation  is  in  itself  pernicious^ 
however  favourable  its  particular  object  may  sometimes 
appear:  A  truth  so  obvious,  that  the  popular  party 
themselve  are  sensible  of  it ;  and  therefore  cover  that 
encroachments  on  the  crown  by  the  plausible  pretence  of 
their  recovering  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  people. 

"  But  the  present  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allowing  all 
fhe  suppositions  of  that  party,  have  been  incontestibly 
established  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tu- 
BOR ;  a  period  which,  as  it  now  comprehends  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  may  be  allowed  sufficient  to  give  stabi- 
lity to  any  constitution.  Would  it  not  have  appeared 
ridiculous  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  to  have 
talked  of  the  republican  constitution  as  the  rule  of  go- 
vernment ;  or  to  have  supposed,  that  the  former  rights  of 
the  senate,  and  consuls  and  tribunes,  were  still  subsisting. 
But  the  present  claims  of  the  English  monarchs  are 
much  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors during  that  age.  The  authority  of  Augustus  was 
a  plain  usurpation,  grounded  only  on  military  violence, 
and  forms  such  an  epoch  in  the  Roman  history,  as  is  ob- 
vious to  every  feader  But  if  Henry  VII.  really,  as 
some  pretend,  enlarged  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was 
only  by  insensible  acfquisitions,  which  escaped  the  appre- 
hension of  the  people,  and  have  scarcely  been  remarked 
even  by  historians  and  politicians.  The  new  govem- 
itient/if  it  deserves  the  epithet,  is  an  imperceptible  tran- 
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sitioa  from  the  foifmer  j  is  entirely  engrafted  on  it  j  de- 
rives its  title  fully  from  that  root  ;  and  is  to  be  consi- 
dered only  as  one  of  those  gradual  revolutions,  to  which 
human  affairs^  in  every  nation,  will  be  for  ever  sub- 
ject. 

The  house  of  TumoR,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuart, 
exercised  no  prerogatives  but  what  had  been  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  Plaktagenets.  Not  a  single 
branch  of  their  authority  can  be  said  to  be  an  innova- 
tion. The  only  difierence  is,  that  perhaps  former 
kings  exerted  these  powers  only  by  intervals,  and  were 
not  able,  by  reason  of  the  opposition  of  their  barons,  to 
render  them  so  steady  a  rule  of  administration.  But  the 
sole  inference  from  this  fact  is,  that  those  ancient  times 
were  more  turbulent  and  seditious  ;  and  that  royal  au- 
thority, the  constitution,  and  the  laws,  have  happily  of 
late  gained  the  ascendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  speak 
of  recovering  the  ancient  constitution  ?  The  former  con- 
trol over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  commons,  but 
in  the  barons  :  The  people  had  no  authority,  and  even 
little  or  no  liberty  ;  till  the  crown,  by  suppressing  these 
factious  tyrants,  enforced  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
obliged  all  the  subjects  equally  to  respect  each  others 
rights,  privileges,  and  properties.  If  we  must  return  to 
the  ancient  barbarous  and  feudal  constitution,  let  those 
gentlemen,  who  now  behave  themselves  with  so  much 
insoleace  to  their  sovereign,  set  the  first  example.  Let 
them  make  court  to  be  admitted  as  retainers  to  a  neigh- 
bouring baron  ;  and  by  submitting  to  slavery  under  him, 
acquire  some  protection  to  themselves  ;  together  with 
the  power  of  exercising  rapine  and  oppression  over  their 
inferior  slaves  and  villains.  This  was  the  condition  of 
tb«  conamoas  among  their  remote  ancestors. 
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Bat  liow  far  back  must  we  go^  in  having  recourse  tor 
ancient  constituti<ma  and  governments  ?  There  was  a 
constitution  still  more  suieient  than  that  to  which  these 
innovators  a£kot  so  muoh  to  appeal.  During  that  pe^ 
riod  there  was  no  Magna  Chart  a  :  The  barons  them^ 
selves  possessed  few  regulaf,  stated  privileges  ;  and  the 
house  of  commons  probablj  had  not  im  e^atence. 

*It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  the  commons,  while!  they  ara 
assuming,  by  usurpation,  the  whole  power  of  goveiUf* 
iHent,  talk  of  reviving  the  ancient  institutions.  Is  it  not 
known,  that,  though  representatives  received  wages 
from  tiieir  constituents ;  to  be  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  was  always  considered  as  a  bi^en,  and  an  exempt 
tion  from  it  as  a  privilege  ?  Will  they  pervade  uCi,  that 
power,  whichi  of  all  humto  ac^uisiticms,  is  the  most  co*^ 
veted,  and  in  comparison  of  which,  i^ven  reputation,  and 
pleasure,  andriehes,  are  slighted^  could  ever  be  regarded 
as  a  burden  by  any  man  ? 

T^he  property,  acquired  of  late  by  tiie  <^($mlnons^  it  is 
said^  entitles  them  to  more  power  IJian  their  ancestors 
enjoyed.  But  to  What  is  this  indr^ase  of  their  property 
owing,  but  to  an  increase  of  their  liberty  and  their  se* 
curity  ?  Let  them  therefore  acknowledge,^  that  their  m- 
testors,  while  the  crown  was.restrained  by  the  seditious 

,  III  • 

Dturons,  really  enjoyed  less  liberfy  than  th^y  thenisdves 
have  attained,  after  the  sovereign  acquired  the  ascen- 
dant :  And  let  than  enjcfy  ihat  liberty  with  moderation; 
and  not  forfeit  it  by  new  exorbitant  claims,  and  by  ren- 
dering it  a  pretence  for  endless  innovations. 

'the  true  rule  of  government  is  th6  present  establislied 
{practice  of  the  age.  t^hat  has  most  authority,  because  it  is 
recent:  It  is  also  best  known,  for  the  same  reason.-  Who  • 
has  assured  those  tribunes,  that  the  Plant aoencts  did 
not  exercise  as  high  acts  of  atithonty  as  Ihe  T^Beas  f 
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fiistoriansy  they  saj^  do  not  mttitum  theni.  Bat  histo- 
rians are  also  silent  with  regard  to  the  chifef  eSLeftioos  of 
prerogative  by  the  Tubors.  Where  any  power  or  pee-* 
rogative  is  folly  and  undoubtedly  established,  the  eaosr.* 
else  of  it  passes  for  a  thing  of  course,  and  readily  escapes 
the  notice  of  history  and  annals.  Had  we  no  other  mo^ 
numents  of  ELtSABETB's  reign,  than  what  are  preserred 
even  by  Cambben,  the  most  eopious,  ^dicious,  seod 
exact  of  our  historians,  we  ^ould  be  entbnely  ignoraat 
of  the  most  important  maxims  of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  pres^iff  monarchical  government,  in  its 
full  extent,  authorised  by  lawyers^  recommended  by 
£vines,  acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiesced  in,  nay 
passionately  cherished,  by  the  people  in  general ;  and  all 
this  during  a  period  of  ^  least  a  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
and,  till  of  late,  without  the  smallest  murmur  or  contro^ 
Versy  ?  *11iis.general  consent,  surely,  during  so  long  a  time» 
must  be  sufficient  to  render  a  constitution  legal  and  valid* 
if  the  origin  of  all  power  be  derived,  as  is  pretended^ 
firom  the  people,  here  is  their  consent  in  the  follest  and 
zbost  ample  terms  that  can  be  desired  or  imagined. 

But  the  people  must  notpretend,  because  they  can,  by 
their  consent,  lay  the  foundations  of  government,  thai 
therefore  they  are  to  be  permitted,  at  their  pleasure,  to 
overthrow  and  subvert  them.  There  is  no  end  of  these 
seditious  and  arrogant  claims.  The  power  of  the  crown 
is  now  openly  struck  at :  The  nobility  are  also  in  visible 
peril : ,  The  gentry  will  soon  follow  :  The  popular  lead^^ 
ers,  who  will  then  assume  the  name  of  gentry^  will  next 
be  exposed  to  dang^ :  And  the  people  themselves,  ha- 
ving become  incapable  of  citil  govehiment,  and  lying' 
landet  the  restraint  of  no  authority,  must,  for  the  sake 
t>f  peace,  admi^f  instead  of  their  legal  and  nsdld  monarcb!$,» 
Si  succesnon  of  mjlitiiry  and  despotic  tyrants. 
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These  consequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  ar 
the  j^esent  furj  of  the  people,  though  glossed  over  bj- 
pretensions  to  civil  liberty,  is  in  realitj  incite^  by  the 
fanaticism  of  religion ;  a  principle  the  most  blind,  head- 
strong,  and  ungovernable,  by  which  human  nature  can 
possibly  be  actuated.  Popular  rage  is  dreadful,  from 
whatever  motive  derived :  But  must  be  attended  with 
the  most  pernicious  <x>nsequences,  when  it  arises  from  a 
principle,  which  disclaims  all  ccmtroul  by  human  law, 
reason,  or  authority. 

These  are  the  arguments,  which  each  party  may  make 
use  of  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors,  da- 
ring that  great  crisis.-  The  event,  if  that  can  be  admit* 
ted  as  a  reason,  has  shown,  that  the  arguments  of  the  po- 
pular party  were  better  founded  i  but  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  maxims  of  lawyers  and  politicians, 
the  views  of  the  royalists  ought,  beforehand,  to  have  ap- 
peared more  solid,  more  safe,  and  more  legal.  But  this 
is  certain,  that  the  greater  moderation  we  now  employ 
in  representing  past  events  ;  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to 
produce  a  full  coalition  of  the  parties,  and  an  entire  ac- 
quiescence in  our  present  establishment.  Moderation  is 
of  advantage  to  every  establishment :  Nothing  but  zeal 
can  overturn  a  settled  power  :  And  an  over-active  zeal 
in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like  spirit  in  antagonists. 
The  transition  from  a  moderate  opposition  against  an 
establishment,  to  an  entire  s^cquiescence  in  it,  is  easy 
and  insensible. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments,  which  should 
induce  the  malcontent  party  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  the 
present  settlement  of  the  constitution.  They  now  find, 
that  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty,  though  at  first  connected 
with  religious  fanaticism,  could  purge  itself  froni  that 
pollution,  and  appear,  under^  a  more  genuine  and  engar 
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ging  aspect ;  a  friend  to  toleration,  and  encourager  of 
all  the  enlarged  and  generous  sentiments  that  do  honour 
to  human  nature*  Thej  may  observe,  that  the  popu<» 
lar  claims  could  stop  at  a  proper  period ;  and  after  re-» 
trenching  the  high  claims  of  prerogative,  could  still 
maintain  a  due  respect  to  monarchy,  to  nobility,  and  to 
all  ancient  institutions.  Above  all,  they  must  be  sen- 
sible, that  the  very  principle,  which  made  the  strengdi 
of  their  party,  and  from  which  it  derived  its  chief  au- 
thority, has  now  deserted  them,  and  gone  over  to  their 
antagonists.  The  plan  of  liberty  is  settled ;  its  happy 
efiects  are  proved  by  experience  ;  a  long  tract  of  time 
has  given  it  stability  ;  and  whoever  would  attempt  to 
overturn  it,  and  to  recal  the  past  government  or  abdica- 
ted family,  would,  besides  other  more  criminal  imputa- 
tions, be  exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  the  reproach  of  fac- 
tion and  innovation.  While  they  peruse  the  history  of 
past  events,  they  ought  to  reflect,  both  that  those  rights 
of  the  crown  are  long  since  annihilated,  and  that  the  ty- 
ranny, and  violence,  and  oppression,  to  which  they  often 
gave  rise,  are  ills,  from  which  the  established  liberty  of 
the  constitution  has  now  at  last  happily  protected  the 
people.  These  reflections  will  prov^e  a  better  security 
to  our  freedom  and  privileges,  than  to  deny,  contrary  to 
the  clearest  evidence  of  facts,  that  such  regal  powers 
ever  had  an  existence.  There  is  not  a  more  effectual 
method  of  betraying  a  cause,  than  to  lay  the  str«»s  of 
the  argument  on  a  wrong  place,  and  by  disputing  an 
jontenable  post^  enure  the  adversaries  to  success  and  vie* 
^ry. 
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{  svftidst,  that  ainember  of  parliament  m  At  reign  df 
King  William  or  Queen  Akne,  \9hjlt  the  estabU^li^ 
chent  of  the  Prbtestant  Succession  Was  yet  uncertaiS| 
were  deliberating  concerning  the  party  he  Would  choose, 
in  that  importsmt  question^  and  weighings  with  impttr<» 
tiality,  the  adirantages  and  disadvantages  on  each  aide» 
I  believe  the  foUowing  particulars  would  hftve  entered 
into  his  consideration. 

He  would  easily  perceive  the  great  advantage  result^^ 
ing  from  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family ;  by  which 
we  should  preserve  the  sucipession  dear  and  undisputed^ 
free  from  tt-pretender,  with  such  a  specious  title  as  that 
jof  blood,  which,  with  the  multitade^  is  always  the  claim, 
the  strongest  and  most  easily  comprehended.  .  (t  is  in 
vain  to  3ay,  us  many  have  done,  that  the  question  with 
regard  to  ^ovfmors^  independent  -oi  governments  is  frivo* 
loUs,  and  little  worth  disputing,  much  less  fighting  about. 
The  generality  of  mankind  never  will  enter  into  these 
'Sentiments ;  and  tt'is  mxijAi  happier,  I  believe,  for  so<* 
ciety,  that  they  do  not,  but  rather  continue  in  their  na- 
tuntl  prepossessions*  How  could  stability  be  preserved 
in  any  monarchical  government  (which,  though  per- 
haps not  thel»est,  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  most 
;conmion  of  any),  unless  men  had  so  passionate  a  regard 
for  the  true  heir  of  their  royal  family ;  and  even  though 
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he  be  weak  in  understanding,  or  infirm  in  jears,  garc 
him  so  sensible  a  preference  above  persons  the  most  ac- 
complished in  shining  talents,  or  celebrated  for  great  at- 
chievements  ?  Would  not  every  popular  leader  put  in 
his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without  any  va- 
cancy;  and  the  kingdom  become  the  theatre  of  perpe. 
tual  wars  and  convulsions  ?  The  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  surely,  was  not,  in  this  respect,  much  to 
be  envied  ;  nor  is  that  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  pay 
little  regard  to  the  titles  of  their  sovereign,  but  sacrifice 
them,  every  day,  to  the  caprice  or  momentary  .huniour 
of  the  populace  or  soldiery.  It  is  but  a  foolish  wisdom, 
which  is  so  carefully  displayed  in  undervaluing  princes, 
and  placing  them  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of  man- 
kind. To  be  sure,  an  anatomist  finds  no  more  in  the 
grea|e$t  monarch  than  in  the  lowest  peasant  or  day-la- 
bourer ;  and  a  moralist  may,  perhaps,  frequently  find 
less.  But  what  do  all  these  reflections  tend  to  ?  We» 
gU  of  us,  still  retain  these  prejudices  in  favour  of  birth 
and  family ;  and  neither  in  our  serious  occupations,  nor 
most  careless  amusements,  can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid 
of  them.  A  tragedy  that  shoiild  represent  the  adven- 
tures  of  sailors,  or  porters,  or  even  of  private  gentle,. 
me^,  would  presently  disgust  us  ;  but  one  that  intro- 
duces kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our  eyes  an  air  of . 
importance  and  dignity.  Or  should  a  man  be  able,  by 
his  superior  wisdom,  to  get  entirely  above  such  pre- 
possessions, he  would  soon,  by  means  of  the  same  wis- 
dom, again  bring  himself  down  to  them,  for  the  sake  of 
society,  whose  welfare  he  would  perceive  to  be  inti- 
mately conneaed  with  them.  Far  from  endeavouring 
to  undeceive  the  people  in  this  particular^  he  would  che- 
rish such  seatimeats  of  reverence  to  their  princes,  as  re- 
qniiite  to  preijerve  a  due  subordination  in  society.   And. 
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tlioiigh  the  lives  of  twefity  thousand  men  be  often  sacti«k 
ficed  to  msdntaih  a  king  in  possiessibh  of  his  throne,  of 
preserve  the  right  of  saccessfon  undisbirbed^  he  enter^ 
taiits  nd  indignation  kt  the  loss,  on  pretence  that  every 
individual  of  these  was,  perhaps^  in  himself*  as  valuable 
as  the  prince  he  served*  He  cdnaders  the  consequences 
of  viola&ig  the  hereditary  tights  of  kings :  Conse« 
quehoes,  which  may  be  felt  for  many  centuries;  while 
the  loss  of  several  thousand  mtn  brings  so  little  preju- 
dice to  it  latge  kingdom^  that  it.  may  not  be  perceived  a 
few  ypars  after; 

The  advantages  of  the  Hai^ over  $uc(SessiQn  ate  of  an 
opiposite  nature,  and  arise  from  this  very  circumstance^ 
that  it  violates  faereditdiry  right;  and  places  on  the  throne 
a  prince;  td  whom  birth  gave  ifO  title  to  that  dignity. 
It  is  evid^tj  from  the  history  of  this  island^  that  the 
privileges  of  the  people  have;  during  neat  two  centuries^ 
been  continudly  upoa  tixe'  inctease.  by  the  division  of  the 
church-lands,  by  the  aiti?jiSuations  of  the  blrons'  estates^ 
by  the  progress  of  trade,  sind  above  diU^  by  the  happiiness 
of  our  situation,'  which^  for  a  long  tlme^  g^ve  us  stifficient 
security,  without  any  standing  army  or  military  establish* 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  public  liberty  has>  almost  in 
•very  other  nation  of  Europe,  been>  during  the  same 
period^  extremely  on  the  decline;  while  the  people 
wer^  disgusted  at  the  hardships  of  the  old  feudal  militia^ 
and  radier  chose  to  entrust  their  prince  with  mercenary 
am^ies,  which  he  easily  turned  against  themselv^s«  It  was 
liothing  extraordinary,  thetefore,  that  some  of  our  BrX- 
TISH  sovereigns  mistoc^  the  nature  of  the  constitution^  «t 
least  the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  as  they  embraced  all 
the  favourable  precedents  left  theiti  by  their  ancestors^ 
they  overlooked  all  tho$e  which  were  contrary,-  and  which, 
supposed  a  Hmititie^  in  pur  government.  They  were  en* 
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ecmraged  in  this  mistake,  by  the  example  of  all  the  neigli« 
bouring  princes,  who  bearing  the  same  title  or  appella« 
tion,  and  being  adorned  with  the  same  ensigns  of  autho^ 
tity,  naturallj  led  ihem  to  claim  jthe  same  powers  and 
prerogatives*  It  appears  from  the  speeches  and  proclama« 
tions  of  James  I.  and  the  whole  train  of  that  prince's 
actions,  as  well  as  his  son's,  that  he  regarded  the  £ng- 
tiSH  government  as  a  simple  nKmarchj,  and  neyer  ima« 
gined  that  any  considerable  part  of  his  sabjects  enter«i 
tained  a  contrary  idea.  This  opinion  niade  those 
monarchs  discover  their  pretensions,  without  preparii^ 
any  force  to  support  them ;  and  even  without  reserve 
«r  disguise,  which  are  always  employed  by  those  who 
enter  upon  any  new  project,  or  endeavour  to  innovate 
ia  any  government.  The  flattery  of  courtiers  farther 
confirmed  their  prejudices  ;  and  above  all,  that  of  the 
olergy,  who  from  several  passages  of  scripture,  and 
Aese  wrested  too,  had  erected  a  regular  and  avowed 
system^  of  arbitrary  power.  The  only  method  of  de- 
stroying, at  once,  all  these  high  claims  and  pretensions, 
was  to  depart  from^  the  true  hereditary  line,  and  chase 
a  prince,- who,  being  plainly  a  creature  of  the  public, 
and  receiving  the  crown  on  conditions,  expressed  and 
avowed,,  found  his  authority  established  on  the  same 
bottom  with  the  privileges  of  the  people*  By  electing 
him  m  th^  roysd  line^  we  cut  off  all  hopes  of  ambitious 
subjects,^  who  might,  in  fbtur^  emefg^des,  disturb  the 
government  by  their  cabals  and  pretensions :  By  ren<« 
dering  the  ci^bwn  hereditary  in  his  lipiily,?  we  avoided 
all  the  inconvfeniencies  of  elective  monarchy ;  and  by 
excluding  the  lineal  heir,^  we  secured  all  oui^  constitu-' 
tional  ltmifations,.and  rendered  our  government  tmifonn 
and  of  a  piece.  The  people  Cherish  monarchy,  be- 
cittse-  pi^^ted  by  it:  'Vh^  monardi  favou^  Mberty^ 
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Wcause  created  by  it.  And  thus  every  «dvaiit$g«  i$. 
obtained  by  the  new  establisbmenty  93  f^r  «s  |ium99 
&ill  and  wisdom  can  extend  itaelf  , 

These  are  the  separate  advantages  of  fixinjg  the  sue« 
cession,  either  in  the  bous^  of  Sti^art^  or  m  that  oi 
Hanover.  There  are  also  disadvantages  in  ea<A 
establishment^  which  to  impartial  patriot  would  pond^ 
and  examine,  in  ordet  to  fcxrm  a  JQst  judgmmt  Dfion 
the  whole. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  protestcmt  Succession  (ronsial 

>  in  the  foreign  dominions^  which  are  possessed  by  tht 
princes  of  the  HaI^oVsr  line^  and  which^  it  might  b« 
supposed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars  q£ 
the  continent,  and  lose  us^  in  some  measure^'  the  inesti^ 
mable  advantage  w^  possess^  of  being  surrounded  an4 
guarded  by  the  sea,'  Whicji  we  conimtod.  Thd  idisad* 
Vantages  of  recalling  the  abdicated  family  consist 
chiefly  in  their,  religion;  whicfi  is  mor^  prejudicial  tof 
society  than  that  Established  among  lis^  is  Contrary  to  it^ 
and  affords  no  toleration^  or  pesce^  or  security  to  any 
other  conmiunion. 

It  appears  to  mey  that  these  advantages  uni  disadtan-i 
tages  are  allowed  on  both  sides ;  it  least,-  by  chrery  one 
who  is  at  all  susceptible  of  argument  or  I'eksoning; 
No  subject^  however  loyal;  pretends  to  deny;  th^  ihti 
disputed  title  and  foreign  dominions  of  the  present  tbyal 
family  are  a  lo^.  Nor  is  there  any  partitan  of  tbt 
StUARTSi  but  will  confess^  thsEt  the  claim  of  hereditary^ 
indefeasible  rights  and  the  Romdin  Catholic  rdigion;  are 
sdso  disadvantages  in  that  family.  It  belongs,  there** 
£ore,  to  a  philosopher  sdone,  who  is  of  neither  party^ 
io  put  all  the  drCumstances  in  the  sc^e,  and  assign  tor 

*  each  of  them  its  proper  poise  and  influence.  Such  tL 
one  will  readily^  at  first,  acknowledge^  that  aU  polilia4 
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questions  are  infimtelj  complicated,  and  that  there 
scarcely  ever  occurs,  in  anj  deliberation,  a  choice, 
which  is  either  purelj  good,  or  purelj  ill.  Consequen* 
ees,  mixed  and  varied,  may  be  foreseen  to  flow  from 
every  measure :  And  many  consequences,  unforeseen, 
do  always,  in  fact,  result  from  every  one.  Hesitation, 
and  reserve,  and  suspense,  are,  therefore,  the  only  sen- 
timents he  brings  t6  this  essay  or  trial.  Or  if  he  in- 
dulges any  passion,  it  is  that  of  derision  against  the  ig- 
norant multitude,  who  are  always  clamorous  and  dog- 
matical, even  in  the  nicest  questions,  of  which^  from 
want  of  temper,  perhaps  still  more  than  of  understand- 
ing, they  are  altogether  unfit  judges. 

But  to  say  something  more  detemxinate  on  this  head, 
the  following  reflections  will,  I  hope,  show  the  temper, 
if  not  the  understanding,  of  a  philosopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  first  appearances,  and  by 
past  experience,  we  must  allow  that  the  advantages  of  a 
parliamentary  title  in  the  house  of  Hakover  are  greater 
than  those  of  an  undisputed  hereditary  title  in  the  house 
of  Stuart  ;  and  that  our  fathers  acted  wisely  in  prefier- 
ring  the  former  to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the  house  of 
Stuart  neded  in  Great  Britaik,  which,  with  some  in- 
terruption, was  above  eighty  years,  the  government  was 
kept  in  a  continual  fever,  by  the  contention  between  the 
privileges  of  the  people  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.  If  arms  were  dropped,  the  noise  of  disputes  con- 
tinned :  Or  if  these  were  silenced,  jealousy  still  corroded 
the  heart,  and  threw  the  nation  into  an  mmatural  ferment 
and  disorder.  And  while  we  were  thus  occupied  in 
domestic  disputes,*  a  foreign  power,  dangerous  to 
imblic  liberty,  ereeted  itself  in  Europe,  without  any 
opposition  front  us^  and  even  somttimes  with  our  assist- 
aftee» 
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But  during  these  last  sixty  years,  when  a  parliamen- 
tary establishment  has  taken  place  ;  whatever  factions 
may  have  prevailed,  either  among  the  people  or  in  pub- 
lic assemblies,  the  whole  force  of  our  constitution  has 
always  fallen  to  one  side,  and  an  uninterrupted  harmony 
has  been  preserved  between  our  princes  and  our  parlia- 
ments. Public  liberty,  with  internal  peace  and  order, 
bas  flourished  almost  without  interruption  :  Trade  and 
manufactures,  and  agriculture,  have  increased :  The  arts, 
and  sciences,  and  philosophy,  have  been  cultivated. 
Even  religious  parties  have  been  necessitated  to  lay  aside 
their  mutual  rancour  :  And  the  glory  of  the  nation  has 
spread  itself  all  over  Europe  ;  derived  equally  &om  our 
progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  from  valour  and  suc- 
cess in  war.  So  long  and  so  glorious  a  period  no  nation 
almost  can  boast  of  :  Nor  is  there  another  instance  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind,  that  so  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple have,  during  such  a  space  of  time,  been  held  toge« 
ther,  in  a  manner  so  free,  so  rational,  and  so  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  human  nature; 

But  though  this  recent  experience  seems  clearly  to 
decide  in  favour  of  the  present  establishment,  there  are 
some  circumstances  to  be  thrown  into  the  other,  scale  ; 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  regulate  our  judgment  by  one 
event  or  example. 

We  have  had  two  rebellions  during  the  flourishing 
period  above  mentioned,  besides  plots  and  conspiracies 
without  number.  And  if  none  of  these  have  produced 
any  very  fatal  event,  we  may  ascribe  our  escape  chiefly 
to  the  narrow  genius  of  those  princes  who  disputed  our 
establishment ;.  and  we  may  esteem  ourselves  so  far  for- 
tunate. But  the  claims  of  the  banished  family,  I  fear, 
are  not  yet  antiquated  ;  and  who  can  foretel,  that  their 
future  attenipts  will  produce  no  greater  disorder  i 
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.  The  disputes  between  privilege  and  prerogative  maj 
easily  be  composed  by  laws^  and  votes,  and  conferences, 
and  concessions  ;  where  there  is  tolerable  temper  or  pru« 
dence  on  both  sides^  or  on  either  side.  Among  con* 
tending  titles,  the  question  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  sword,  and  by  devastation,  and  by  civil  war. 

A  prince,  who  fills  the  throne  with  a  disputed  title, 
dares  not  arm  his  subjects  ^  the  only  method  of  securing 
a  people  folly,  both  against  domestic  oppression  and  fo« 
Xeign  conquest. 

Notwithstanding  our  riches  and  renown,  what  a  faitir 
cal  escape  did  we  make,  by  the  late  peace,  from  dangers, 
which  were  owing  not  so  much  to  bad  conduct  and  ill 
auccess  in  war,  as  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  mortga- 
ging our  finances,  and  the  still  more  pernicious  maxim 
of  never  paying  off  our  incumbrsmces  ?  Such  fatal  mea- 
sures would  not  probably  have  been  embraced,  had  it 
not  been  to  secur^  a  precariovis  establishment. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be 
embraced  rather  than  a  parliaDientary  one,  which  is  not 
.supported  by  any  other  views  or  motives  \  a  man  needs 
only  transport  himself  back  to  the  sera  of  the  restoration, 
and  suppose  that  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  parliament 
which  recalled  the  royal  family,  and  put  a  period  to  the 

*  '  >  . 

greatest  disorders  that  ever  arose  from  the  opposite  pre- 
tensions of  prince  and  people.  What  would  have  been 
tiiought  of  one,  that  had  proposed,  at  that  timcj^  to  set 
aside  Charles  II.  and  settle  the  crown  on  the  duke  of 
York  or  Gloucester,  merely  in  order  to  exclude  all 
high  claims,  like  those  of  their  father  and  grandfath^  ? 
Would  not  such  a  one  have  been  regarded  as  an  eztra^ 
Tagant  projector,  who  loved  dangerous  remedies,  and 
eould  tamper  and  play  with  a  government  and  nation^ 
constitution;  like  a  qtiack  with  a  sickly  patient. 
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In  reality,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  nation  for  ex- 
cluding the  race  of  Stuart,  arid  so  many  other  braiiche& 
of  the  royal  family,  is  not  on  account  of  their  heredi- 
tary title,  (a  reason,  which  would,  to  vulgar  apprehen- 
Mons,  have  appeared  altogether  absurd),  but  on  account 
of  their  religion  ;  which  leads  us  to  compare  the  disad- 
vantages above  mentioned  in  each  establishment. 

I  confess,  that,  considering  the  matter  in  general,  it 
were  much  to  be  wished  that  our  prince  had  no  foreign 
dominions,  and  could  confine  all  his  attention  to  the  go- 
vernment of  this  island.  For  not  to  mention  some  real 
inconveniencies  that  may  result  froni  territories  on  the 
continent,  they  afford  such  a  handle  for  calumny  and 
defamation,  as  is  greedily  seized  by  the  people,  always 
disposed  to  think  ill  of  their  superiors.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  Hanover  is,  perhaps,  the 
spot  of  ground  in  Europe  the  least  inconvenient  for  a 
King  of  England.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  at 
a  distance  from  the  great  powers,  which  are  our  natural 
rivals :  It  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  by  the  arms  of  its  own  sovereign:  And  it  s.erve$ 
only  to  connect  us  more  closely  with  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, our  natural  ally. 

The  religious  persuasion  01  the  house  of  Stuart  is  an 
inconvenience  of  a  much  deeper  die,  and  would  threaten 
lis  with  much  more  dismal  consequences.  The  Romiui 
Catholic  religion,  with  its  train  of  priests  and  firiars,  h 
more  expensive  than  ours ;  even  though  unaccompanied 
with  its  natural  attendants  of  inquisitors,  and  stakes,  and 
gibbets,  it  is  less  tolerating :  And  not  content  with  divii- 
ding  the  sacerdotal  from  the  regal  office  (which  must  be 
prejudicial  to  any  state),  it  bestows  the  former  on  a  fo- 
reigner, who  has  always  a  separate  interest  from  that  of 
the  public;  and  may  often  have  an  opposite  one. 
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But  were  this  t?eligioa  ever  so  advaatagepos  to  socie* 
ty,  it  is  contrary  to  th|9t  which  is  established  among  ns, 
and  which  '19  Hkely  to  ke^p  possession^  fqr  a  long  time, 
of  th^  ndadj^  of  th^  people.  An4  though  it  is  much  to 
l^e  hoped^  that  the  prpgr^ss  of  r<;aso^  will,  by  degrees,- 
abate  the  acrimony  of  opposite  religions  all  over  £u«, 
ROF£  ;  yet  the  spirit  of  moderation  |ia^,  fis  jet^  mauiQ 
too  slow  i^vances  to  be  entirely  trusted. 

Thus,  uppn  the  whole,  the  advantages  of  the  settle^ 
xpent  in  the  family  of  Stuart,  which  frees  us  from  a 
disputed  title,  se^m  \o  |>ear  some  proportion  with  those 
q{  the  settlement  in  the  family  of  Hanover,  which  frees 
us  from  the  claims  of  prerogative  ;  but,  at  tti^  same  time, 
its  disadvantages,  by  placing  on  the  throne  a  Rii^m^  Ca^ 
tholic,  Are  greater  than  those  of  the  other  establis|iment, 
in  settling  the  crown  qn  a  fqr^gn  prince.  What  partjr: 
fui  imp^ti^  patriot,  in  the  T^^gp.  of  K.  William  or 
Q^  Ann£,  would  have  chosen  amidst  these  opposite 
views,  may  perhaps  to  some  appear  hard  to  determine. 

But  the  settlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover  has  ac- 
tually taken  place.  The  princes  of  that  family,  without 
intrigue,  without  ca^al,  without  soliptatipn  on  their 
part,  have  been  called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  legislative  body-  They  have, 
since  their  accession,  displayed,  in  ^  their  actions,  the 
utmost  mildness,  equity,  and  reg^d  to  the  laws  and  qon- 
stitution.  Our  own  ministers,  our  own  parliaments,  our- 
selves, haye  governed  us ;  and  if  aught  ill  has  befallen  us, 
we  can  only  blame  fortune  or  ourselves.  What  a  re- 
proach  must  we  become  ^mong  nations,  if,  disgusted  with 
^  settlement  so  deliberately  made,  and  whose  conditions 
have  been  so  religiously  observed,  we  should  throw  every 
Jl^ifig  again  into  confusion  j  and  by  our  levity  and  rebel- 
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lious  disposition^  prove  ourselves  totallj  unfit  for  any 
state  but  that  of  absolute  slavery  and  subjection  ? 

The  greatest  inconvenience,  attending  a  disputed  title^ 
is,  that  it  brings  us  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebel- 
lions. What  wise  man,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
would  run  directly  into  a  civil  war  and  rebellion  ?  Not 
to  mention,  that  so  long  possession,  secured  by  so  many 
laws,  must,  ere  this  time,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  great 
part  of  the  nation,  have  begotten  a  title  in  the  house  of 
Hanover,  independent  of  their  present  possession  :  So 
that  now  we  should  not,  even  by  a  revolution,  obtaiu 
the  end  of  avoiding  a  disputed  title. 

No  revolution  made  by  national  forces,  will  ever  be 
|ble,  without  some  other  great  necessity,  to  abolish  our 
debts  and  incumbrances,  in  which  the  interest  of  so 
inany  persons  is  concerned.  And  a  revolution  made  by 
foreign  forces,  is  a  conquest :  A  calamity,  with  which 
the  precarious  balance  of  power  threatens  us,  and  which 
our  civil  dissensions  are  likely,  above  all  other  circuxxu 
yt^nces,  to  bring  upon  us. 
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It  is  not  with  forms  of  goiFemment,  as  witb  other  aiw 
tificial  contrivances ;  where  an  old  engine  may  be  re« 
jected,  if  we  can  discover  another  more  accurate  and 
ponunodious^  or  where  trials  maj  safelj  be  made,  even 
though  the  success  be  doubtful.     An  established  go- 
vernment has  an  infinite  advantage,  by  that  very  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  established ;  the  bulk,  of  man- 
kind being  governed  by  authority,  not  reason,   and 
never  attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not  the 
recommendation  of  antiquity.     To  tamper,  therefore, 
in  this  affair,  or  try  experiments  merely  upon  the  credit 
of  supposed  argument  and  philosophy,  can  never  be  the 
part  of  a  wise  tnagistrate,  who  will  bear  a  reverence  to 
what  carries  the  marks  of  age  \  and  though  he  may  at- 
tiE^mpt  some  improvements  for  the  public  good,  yet  will 
he  adjust  his  innovations,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
ancient  fabric,  and  preserve  entire  the  chief  pillars  and 
supports  of  the  constitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  di- 
vided concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the  most 
commodious  for  sailing;  and  Huyoens,  who 'at  last 
determined  the  controversy,  is  justly  thought  to  have 
obliged  the  learned  as  weU  as  commercial  world ;  tho' 
Columbus  had  sailed  to  AmSrica^  and  Sir  Francis 
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Dra^e  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  without  any  sadx 
discovery.    As  one  form  of  goyemm^itmust  be  allows 
ed  more  perfect  than  another,  independent  of  the  man^ 
ners  and  humours  of  particular  men  ;  why  may  we  not 
inquire  what  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  though  the  com- 
mon  botched  and  inaccurate  governments  seem  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  society,  and  though  it  be  not  so  easy  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  government,  as  to  build  a 
vessel  upon  a  new  construction  ?     The  subject  is  surely 
the  most  worthy  of  curiosity  of  any  the  wit  of  man  can 
possibly  devise.     And  who  )cnows,  if  this  controversy 
were  fixed  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  wise  and 
learned,  but,  in  some  future  age,  an  opportunity  might 
be  afforded  of  reducing  the  theory  to  practice,  either  by 
a  dissolution^  of  some  old  governraent,  or  by  the  combi- 
nation of  men  to  form  a  new  one,  in  some  distant  part 
of  the  world  ?     In  all  cases,  it  must  be  advantageous 
to  know  what  is  most  perfect  in  the  kind,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  bring  any  real  constitution  or  form  ctf  go- 
vernment as  near  it  as  possible,  by  such  gentle  altera- 
tions and  innovations  as  may  not  give  too  great  distur- 
bance to  society,      ^ 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  present  essay  is,  to  revive  this 
subject  of  speculation  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  deliver  my 
sentiments  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A  long  disser- 
tation on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  who  will  be  apt  to  regard  sudi 
disquisitions  both  as  useless  and  chimerical. 

All  plans  of  government,  which  suppose  great  refor- 
mation in  the  manners  of  mankind,  are  plainly  imagi- 
nary. Of  this  nature,  are  thfe  Republic  of  Plato,  and 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Ockana  is  the 
only  valuable  model  of  a  commonwealth  that  has  yet 
been  offered  to  the  public. 
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•  The  chief  defects  of  the  Oceana  seem  to  be  these. 
Fir^ty  Its  rotation  is  inconvenient,  by  throwing  men,  of 
whatever  abilities,  by  intervals,  out  of  public  employ- 
ment. Secondly^  Its  Agrarian  is  impracticable.  Men 
will  soon  learn  the  art,  which  was  practised  in  ancient 
Rome,  of  concealing  their  possessions  under  other  peo- 
ple's names  ;  till  at  last,  the  abuse  will  become  so  com- 
mon, that  they  will  throw  oflF  even  the  appearance  of  re- 
straint. Thirdly y  The  Oceaka  provides  not  a  sufEcient 
security  for  liberty,  or  the  redress  of  grievances.  The 
senate  must  propose,  and  the  people  consent ;  by- which 
means,  the  senate  have  not  only  a  negative  upon  the 
people,  but,  what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  their 
negative  goes  before  the  votes  of  the  people.  Were  the 
King's  negative  of  the  same  nature  in  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  could  he  prevent  any  bill  from  coming  into 
parliament,  he  would  be  an  absolute  monarch.  As  his 
negative  follows  the  votes  of  the  houses,  it  is  of  little 
consequence :  Such  a  difference  is  there  in  the  manner 
of  placing  the  same  thing.  When  a  popular  bill  has 
been  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought  to  maturity,  alt 
its  conveniencies  and  inconveniencies  weighed  and  ba- 
lanced ;  if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for  the  royal  as- 
sent, few  princes  will  venture  to  reject  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  people.  But  could  the  King  crush  a  dis- 
agreeable bill  in  embryo  (as  was  the  case  for  some  time 
in  the  Scottish  parliament,  by  means  of  the  lords  of 
the  articles),  the  British  government  would  have  no 
balance,  nor  would  grievances  ever  be  redressed  :  And 
it  is  certain,  that  exorbitant  power  proceeds  not  in  any 
government  from  new  laws,  so  much  as  from  neglecting 
to  remedy  the  abuses  which  frequently  rise  from  the  old 
ones.  A  government,  says  M achiavel^  must  often  be 
brought  back  to  its  original  principles.   It  appears  then. 
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that^  in  the  Oceaka,  the  whole  legislature  maj  be  saii 
to  rest  in  the  senate ;  which  Harrington  would  own  to 
l?e  an  inconvenient  form  of  goyermnent^  especiallj  aftq: 
the  Agrarian  is  abolished. 

Here  is  a  form  of  government,  to  which  I  cannot,  in 
Uieorj,  discover  any  considerable  objection. 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  anj  territory 
of  equal  extent,  be  divided  i^tp  loo  counties,  and  eac^ 
county  into  lOO  parishes,  making  in  all  10,000.  If  the 
country  proposed  to  be  erected  into  a  commonwealth,  be 
of  more  narrow  extent,  we  may  diminish  the  number  of 
counties ;  but  never  bring  them  below  thicty.  If  it  be 
of  greater  extent,  it  were  better  to  enlarge  the  parishes, 
or.  thrdw  more  parishes  into  a  county,  th«n  increase  the 
nnmber  of  counties. 

Let  all  the  freeholders  of  twenty  pounds  a-year  in  the 
county,  and  all  the  householders  worth  500  pounds  in 
the  town  parishes,  meet  annually  in  the  parish  churcl), 
and  dhuse,  by  ballot,  some  freeholder  of  the  coonty  for 
their  member,  whom  we  shall  call  the  county  represent 
tative. 

Let  the  160  bounty  representatives^  two  days  after 
their  election,  meet  in  the  county  town^  and  chuse  by 
ballot,  from  their  own  body,  ten  bounty  magistrates,  and 
cnie  senator.  There  are,^  therefdrey  in  the  whole  com^ 
monwealth,  too  senators^  xioo  eoimty  magistrates,  and 
16,000  county  representatives.  For  we  shall  bestow  on 
all  seaators  the  atithority  of  county  magistrates^  and  on 
all  county  m«gistrate&  the  authority  of  county  represen* 
tatives. 

Let  the  senators  meet  in  the  capital,  and  be  tindow-^ 
ed  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  com-^ 
mcmrealtlt^  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  of  giraig 
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orders  to  g;etierals^  admirals,  and  ambassador;,  and, }» 
skort,  all  the  prerogative  of  a  British  king,  except  bt« 
negative. 

Let  the  county  representatives  meet  in  their  particiH 
lar  counties,  and  possess  the  whole  legislative  power  of 
the  commonwealth  $  the  greater  number  of  counties  de-9 
ciding  the  question ;  and  where  tbe^  are  equal,  let  the 
senate  have  the  casdng  vote. 

Everj  new  law  must  first  be  debated  in  iho  senate  ; 
and  though  rejected  bj  it,  if  ten  senators  insist  and  pro« 
testy  it  must  be  $ent  down  to  the  gounties*  The  senate^ 
if  they  please,  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the  law  their  rea«s 
sons  for  receiving  or  rejecting  it. 

Because  it  would  be  troublesome  to  assemble  all  th^ 
county  representatives  for  every  trivial  law,  that  may 
be  requisite,  the  senate  have  their  choice  of  sending 
down  the  law  either  to  the  County  magistrates  or  county 
representatives. 

The  magistrates,  though  the  law  be  referred  to  tbem, 
may,  if  they  please,  caU  the  representatives,  and  submit 
the  ailair  to  their  determination. 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  senate  to  the 
county  magistrates  or  rejpresentatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and 
of  the  senate's  reasons,  must  be  sent  to  every  r^reaenta*^ 
tive  eight  days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  assem* 
blingy  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  it.  And  though 
the  determination  be,  by  the  senate,  re£erred  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, if  five  representatives  of  the  county  order  the 
magistrates  to  assemble  the  whole  court  of  representa- 
tives, and  submit  the  affair  to  their  determination,  they 
must  obey. 

Either  the  county  magistrates  or  repfiesentativei  may 
give,  to  the  Senator  of  the  county^  the  copy  of  a  law  to 
be  proposed  to  the  senate  ;  and  if  five  counties  concur  ia 
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the  same  oider,  tbe  Ift^^  liiough  refused  by  the  sesar 
fiate^  must  come  either  to  th6  eounfy  magistrates  or  re<£ 
presentativeSy  as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five 
counties. 

Any  twenty -counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  their  magi- 
8trate$  or  representatives,  may  throw  any  man  out  of  dS 
public  pffices  for  a  year.  Thirty  counties  for  three 
years. 

The  senate  has  a  power  of  throwing  out  any  member 
or  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be  re- 
elected  for  that  year.  The  senate  cannot  throw  out 
twice  in  a  year  the  senator  of  the  same  county. 

The  power  of  the  old  senate  continues  for  three  weeks 
after  the  annual  election  of  the  coimty  representatives. 
Then  all  the  new  senators  are  shut  up  in  a  conclave^  like 
the  cardinals  ;  and  by  an  intru;ate  ballot,  such  as  that  of 
VsNiGE  or  Malta,  they  chuse  the  following  magis- 
trates ;  a  protector,  who  represents  the  dignity  of  the 
commonweath,  and  presides  in  the  senate  ;  two  secre- 
taries of  state  :  these  six  councils,  a  council  of  state,  a 
council  of  religion  and  learning,  a  council  of  trade,  a 
council  of  laws,  a  council  of  war,  a  council  of  the  admi- 
ralty, each  council  consisting  of  five  persons ;  together 
with  six  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  a  first  com- 
missiono^.  All  these  must  be  senators.  The  senate 
also  names  all  the  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  whor 
may  either  be  senators  or  not. 

The  senate  may  continue  any  or  all  of  these^  but  must 
re-elect  them  every  year. 

The  protector  and  two  secretaries  have  session  and 
su£frage  in  the  council  of  state.  The  business  of  that 
council  is  all  foreign  politics.  The  council  of  state  has 
sessicm  and  suflrage  in  all  the  other  councils. 
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The  council  of  religioa  and  learning  inspects  the  uni- 
versities and  clergj.  That  of  tradeinspects  every  thing 
that  xxxslj  affect  commerce*  That  of  laws  inspects  aU 
the  abuses  of  law  b74h^  inierior  niagi^trat^Sj  and  exa- 
mines what  imprpve^eiiis  maj  be  mfule.  of  the  municipal 
law*  That  of  lyai:  ipspec^ts  the  mijitia  and  its  discipline, 
joiagazinesi  stores^  l^r*  dn4  wh^  the  republic  is  in  war, 
esam^es  intp  the  pirop^  otdejrS  for  generals.  The 
council  of  a4n^ralt}r  h^  the  s^me  power  with  n^gard  to 
ti^e  nav7>  together,  with  the  nomination  of  the  captains 
fend  all  inferior  o^er»; 

None  of  these  councils  can  give  orders  themselvea^ 
except  where  they  receive  such  power%  from  the  senate* 
In.  otl^er  cases^  thej  must  compiimicate  every  thing  to 
the  senate; 

When  the  senate  ik  under  adjournment^  an j  of  the 
councils  may  assembly  ii  bdic^e  the  day  appointed  for 
i^  meeting. 

Resides  thjese  dopndls  o(  tpurt«>  there  h  another  called 
jd^e  cQurt  of  ampftitorj  j  whieb  is  thus  constituted.  If 
s^j  ^aiididates  for  the  office  of  Senator  have  more  votes 
Iban  a  jthjil^d  of  the  representatives,  that  candidate  who 
has  most  votes,  next  to  the  senator  elected,  becomes  in** 
capable  for  one  year  of  all'  puUic  offices,  even  of  being  a 
magistrate  or  reiartisentative :  But  he  takes  his  seat  in  the 
court  of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a  court  which  may 
sometimes  consist  of  a  hundred  members,  sometimes  have 
no  members  at  all ',  and  by  that  means  be  for  a  year 
Abolished* 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the  com- 
monwealth* It  has  only  the  inspection  of  public  ac* 
counts,  and  the  accusing  of  any  man  before  the  senate* 
If  the  senate  acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may, 
if  they  please,  appeal  to  the  people,  either  magistcalep 
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or  representatives.  Upon  that  appbal^  the  magisgtrfttei 
or  representatiires  meet  on  the  daj  appointed  by  ih6 
coort  of  compietit6rs^  and  chuse  in  each  county  three 
persons;  from  which  number  e^kcj  iMsnator  is  ezduded; 
These^  to  the  timnber  of  300^  meet  in  the  capital^  ana 
bring  the  person  accused  to  a  neH^  trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  prbpo^  Imy  latr  to  the 
senate ;  and  if  refilsed(  may  ajqieal  to  the  people^  that  is^ 
to  the  magistrates  or  represtotiatives^  who  examine  it  ia 
their  counties.  Every  senator,  who  ift  thrdwn  out  of 
the  senate  by  a  vote  of  the  courts  takes  his  seat  in  th^ 
court  of  competitors. 

•  The  senate  po&sesaes  all  the  judicative  lituthority  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  from  the  in- 
ferior courts.  It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  GhanceU 
lor,  and  all  the  officers  6i  the  law. 
.  Every  county  is  a  kind  of  republic  within  itseU^ 
and  the  representatives  may  iiiake  bye-laws;  whidi 
have  no  authority  'till  three  ifaonths  ttfrer  they  are  vo« 
ted.  A  copy  of  the  law  is  sent  tb  the  senate^  and  to 
cvexj  other  county.  -The  senate;  dr  any  single  coun^^ 
ty,  n^iy^  at  any  time^  annul  any  bye-law  hf  another 
county. 

Jlie  represeuiatives  have  All  the  atithbrit^  til  the  Bri^ 
TiSH  justices  of  peace  in  trials,  commitments;  Mc. 
•;  The  magistrates  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  offi- 
cers df.the  reveime  -in  each  coupty.  All  causes  with 
regard  to  the  revenue  are  carried  ultimAeljr  by  appeal 
before  .^e  magistrates. '  They  pass  the  acco^npts  of  all 
the  officers;  butmuft  haire  their  oiWn  ac6ompts  exami- 
ned andrpaased  at  the  end  pf  the  ytar  by  the  represen- 
tatives.   ,  *     -   : . 

.  f^Xhe  ^magistrates  name  rhetors  or  ministers  to  all  the 
parishesi 
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The  Presbyterian  govannvent  is  established  ;  and  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court  is  an  assembly  or  sjnod  of 
411  the  presbyters  of  the  county*  The  magistrates  may 
take  9nj  cause  £rom  this  courts  and  determine  it  them* 
selves. 

l%e  xnagislrates  may  try,  and  depose  or  suspend  any 
presbyter* 

The  militia  is  established  in  imitsdon  of  that  of  SwiS- 
SEELAKD,  whidi  being  well  knoivn^  we  «hall  not  insist 
upon  it.  It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  this  addition, 
that  an  urmy  of  20^000  men  be  annually  drawn  out  by 
rotattott,  p(ud  and  encamped  during  six  weeks  in  sum« 
mer ;  that  the  duty  6f  a  camp  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
known. 

The  niagistrates  appoint  aU  the  colonels  and  dowa«- 
wards.  The  senate  all  upwards*  During  war^  the  ge- 
neral appoints  the  colond  and  downwards^  and  his  com* 
mission  is  good  fior  a  twelvemonth.  But  after  that^  it 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  nuigistrates  of  the  county,  to 
which  the  regiment  belongs.  The  magistrates  may 
break  any  officer  in  the  county  regiment.  And  the  se- 
nate may  do  the  same  to  any  officer  in  the  service.  If 
the  magistrates  do  not  think  proper  to  confirm  the  gene- 
ral's choice,  they  may  appoint  andtfaer  officer  in  the 
place  of  him  they  reject- 
All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the  magi-  ' 
strates  anH  a  jury.  But  the  senate  can  stop  any  trial, 
and  bring  it  before  themselves. 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  before  the  senate  for 
any  crime. 

The  protector,  the  two  secretaries,  the  council  of 
state,  with  any  five  or  more  that  the  senate  .a{q)oints, 
are  possessed,  on  extraordinary  em«cgeaeies,  of-  ditUU^ 
rial  povrer  for  six  months. 
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The  protector  may  pBrdim  waj  perton  oendeaxmej  bjr 
lihe  infienoor  ccMurts* 

In  time  of  war,  no  oflieer  o£  the  nmj  Aat  is  in 
tike  field  cm  faarve  mj  ohdl  Aflbar  in  d^:  onminon* 
wealth. 

The  capital^  wfaidi  we  shall  call  homnov,  may  be 
allowed  four  members  ita  the  senate.  It  majr  tfaerdbre 
be  divided  into  flonf  conntira.  The  rqsesentatnres  of 
each  of  these  diuse  one  senatocv  and  ten  magistrates* 
There  are  thtriefbre  in  the  eity  four  senators,  fortj-ibiir 
l&agistrateSy  and  four  hundred  representatives.  The 
magistrates  hgve  die  same  authority  as  in  the  comities. 
The  representatives  also  have  the  same  arnhmty; 
Vat  they  never  meet  in  one  general  court :  They  pvc 
ttreir  votes  in  their  particular  county,  or  division  of 
hundreds* 

When  they  enact  any  bye-law,  the  greater  niunber 
of  counties  or  divisions,  deiermises  die  matter^  And 
where  diese  are  equal,  the  magistrates  have  Ihe^  castii^ 
irote.  • 

The  magistrates  chase  the  mayor,  idicriff,  recorder, 
and  ether  officers  of  ^e  city*      ' 

In  the  eommonwealth;  no  repi^esentativie,  magistral^, 
or  senat<»r,  as  such^  has  any  sftlary .  The  protector,  se* 
cretaries,  councilSy  and  ambassadors,  have  salaries. 

The  first  yeair  in  every  cehfUry  is  set  a  part  for  cor« 
recting  all  inequaliues^  i^hich  time  m&y  have  prodaetid 
in  the  representative.  This  must  h^  done  by  At  l^ia- 
lature. 

The  following  political  aphorisms  may  explain  the 
reason  ci  these  orders* 

The  lower  sort  of  people  and  small  proprietors  sue 
good  enough  judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  theffi 
in  rank  or  habitation  ;  tod  therefore,  in  flieir  pasodiisi 
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fpeetiags,  wQl  ptobaUj  chu$e  the  best,  or  nearly  tbe  best 
representatives  But  thej  are  wholly  unfit  for  county- 
meetings^  and  for  electing  into  the  higher  offices  of  the 
republic*  Their  ignorance  giv^  the  grandees  an  oppoCf 
tonity  of  deceiving  .them. 

Ten  thousand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually 
elected,' are  a  basis  large  encmgh  for  any  free  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  than 
10,000,  and  yet  these  oppress  the  people.  But  as  power 
always  continues  l^ere  in  the  saine  persons  and  families 
this  makes  tfaexn,  in  a  manner,  a  different  nation  from 
the  people.  Besides,  the  nobles  are  there  united  under 
a  few  heads  of  families. 

All  free  governments  mu^  consist  of  two  councils,  a 
lesser  and  greater;  or,  in  othor  words,  of  a  senate  and 
people.  The  people,  as  Ha^iungton  observes,  would 
want  wisdou:!,  without  the  senate  :  The  S^nate^  without 
the,  people,  would  want  honesty ,1 

•  A  large  assembly  of  1000,  for  .instance,  to  represent 
the  people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  fall  into  disorv 
der.  If  not  allowed  to  debate,  the  senate  has  a  negative 
upon  them,  and  the  worst  kind  of  negative,  that  before 
resolution. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inconvenience,  which  no  govern- 
ment has  yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is  the  easiest 
to  be  remedied  in  the  world.  If  the  people  debate,  all 
is  confusion ;  If  they  do  not  debate,  they  can  only  re? 
solve ;  and  then  the  senate  carves  for  them.  Divide  the 
people  into  many  separate  bodies ;  and  then  they  may 
debate  with  safety,  and  every  inconvenience  seems  to  be 
prevented. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  says,  that  all  numerous  assemblies, 
lioweyer  composed,  are  mere  mob,  and  swayed  in  their 
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debates  hj  the  least  motiTe«  This  we  find  confinned 
bj  daily  experience.  When  an  abwditj  strikes  a  menu 
ber^  he  convejs  it  to  his  heighb'our,  and  so  on,  till  &e 
whole  be  infected.  Separate  this*  great  \)oij  i  and' 
though  every  member  be  only  df  ml^dlihg  sense,  it  is  not 
probable,  that  any  thing  but  reason  can  prevail  6ver  die 
whole.  Influence  and  example  l>emg  tenidved,  good 
sense  will  always  get  the  better  of  bad  among  a  xxam^ 
bcr  of  people.  -  '  * 

There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  against  in  every 
senate :  Its  combinatiob,  and  its  ilftrision'.  Its  combina- 
tion is  most  dang^nmk;  '  AHi  agiink  thfs  tnoOttvenience 
^e  h^e  provided  the  following  rettie£Ue&:  i.  The 
great  dependence  6f  the  sebatbr  s  on  the  people  by  annual 
elections;  and  thut  not  by  an  undistinguished  rabble, 
like  the  £nolisi{  electors,  but  By  men  "of  fortune  and 
education,  t.  The  SflOBall  power  they  are  isdlow^.  They 
have  few  offices  to  dispose  of.  Almost  all  are  grven*bj^ 
the  magistrate sT in  the  countiics.  I3.  The  couit  of  com* 
|>etitor^ ;  which  'bein]g[  composed  of  me&  that  are  their 
rivals,  next  to  them  in  interest,  and  uneasy  iii  their  pre^ 
sent  situafioii,  will  be  sute  to  t^e  aU  advantages  lagainst; 
them.  =«     -    .   .        .  .^*  it,,-      ? 

The  division  of  the  senate  is  prevented,  i.  By  ^ 
ffmalMess  oi^  their  number.  2.'As  faLCti6h^su|)posesi( 
combihation  in  a  separate  interiest,  it  is  prevented,  by 
theif'dependence'on  the  pbbple.'  3.'They  have  a  power 
of  expelling  any  factious  member.  It  is  true,  When  an- 
other member  of  the  same  spirit  comes  firoih  the  county, 
they  ha^e  nopowbr  of  expeUitig  hini :  Not  is  it  fit  they 
should ;  for  that  shows  the  humour  to  be  in  the  people, 
and  may  possibly  arise  from  some  ill  conduct  in  public 
^fiairs.  4/  Ahno^  any  man,  in  b  senate  ^o'  regularly 
chosen  by  the  people^  may  be' supposed  fit  for  any  dvil 
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#ffioft.  It  wquld  be  pcoptr,  tkerefore,  for  the  senate  to 
form  some  gineral  resolations  with  regard  to  the  dis^ 
posing  of  offices  apiong  the  members :  Which  resolutions 
woold  not  confine  them  in  critical  tin^is,  when  extraor^ 
dinary  parts  on  the  one  hand,  or  extraordinary  stupiditj^ 
on  the  other,  appears  in  anj  senator ;  but  they  woiuld  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  intrigue  and  faction,  by  making  th^ 
disposs^  of  the  offices  a  thing  of  course.  ¥ox  i^stancef 
let  it  be  a  resolution.  That  no  man  shall  en}(>y  jany  office 
till  he  has  sat  four  years  in  the  senate :  That,  f xcept 
ambassadors,  no  man  shall  be  in  offiic;|S  two  years  follow- 
ing :  That  no  man  shall  attaiq  the  higher  offices  but 
through  the  lower :  That  no  man  shall  be  protector  twic% 
%ic*  The  senate  of  Venice  gov q^  thpQiselves  b^  sud^ 
resolutions. 

In  foreign  politics  the  interest  of  the  s^iate  can  scarce- 
ly  ever  bo  divided  from  that  of  the  people ;  and  therer 
4bre  it  is  fit  to  make  the  sensM  absiolute  with  regard  to 
dkem }  otherwise  there  coidd  hfi  no  secrecy  or  refined 
policy.  Besides,  without  money,  no  alliance  can  be 
executed ;  and  the  senate  is  stiU  sufficiently  dependant* 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  legislative  power  being  al« 
way^  superior  to  the  executive,  the  magistrates  or  re- 
presentatives may  interpose  i^ifhenever  they  think  pro- 
per. 

The  diief  support  of  the  Bhitish  government  is  the 
opposition  of  interests :  But  that,  though  in  the  n\ain 
serviceable,  l»eeds  encfless.  factions.  In  the  foregoing 
^plan,  it  does  eU  the  good  T^ithout  any  of  the  barm. 
The  con^titcrs  have  no  powder  of  controlling  the  senate: 
They  have  only  the  power  of  accusing,  and  appealing  to 
the  people. 

It  is' necessary^  likewise^  to  prevent  both  combiiiar 
tion  and  division  in  the  thousand  magistrates.     This 
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is  done  svficieiitlj  by  tlie  scppvlioA  ftf  |ibce$  and  la^ 
teresls.  .        .      • 

Bot  ktt  &at  skotild  not  1^  nifl&miii^  their  4c^^c|[l^^ 
an  the  lo^oo  fpr  their  degtiens  sems  to  the  same 

Nor  i*  tbtt  in ;  ftar  die  to^ooo  11117  i^snnie  tb^ 
]power  whenever  thej  please ;  aad  not  0DI7  wtmi  ihej 
all  please^  but  when aaj  five  of  a  hB&dred  pleaae;  vhicb 
^1  happea  upoa  the  vt^j  fiitst  suspicion  of '« iieparata 
Snterest* 

The  lo^opo  are  top  large  a  body  eidi^  to  unite  o|^ 
divide,  except  when  thej  meet  in  one  place,  and  fall 
under  the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders*  Not  to  men* 
tion  their  annual  election,  by  the  ^hole  body  of  the 
people,  that  are  of  any  consideration. 

A  small  ectfnmonwealth  is  the  happiest  government 
in  die  world  within  itself ,  because  every  thing  Ees  uat 
des  the-  eye  of  the  rulers :  But  it  may  be  subdued  by 
great  foree  from  without.  .This  scheme  seems  to  havi{ 
all  the  advantages  both  Qf  a  gf^t  and  a  little  coouiKn^ 
wealth* 

EverycduntyJaw  m^y  be  annulled  either  by  the  senatct 
or  another  qounty ;  because  that  shows  an  opposition  of 
interest:  In  which  case  no  part  ought  to  decide  for  itself. 
The  matter  must  be  referred  to  the  whole,  whifh  will 
best  determine  what  Hgiees  with  general  interest* 

As  to  the  qlergy  and  militia,  the  reasons  of  these  ordeqi 
are  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the  clergy  on 
the  civil  magistrates,  and  without  a  militia,  it  is  in  vain 
to  think  that  any  free  government  will  ever  ^zvc  seca« 
rity  or  stability. 

In  many  governments,  the  inferior  magistrates  have 
no  rewards  but  what  arise  from  their  ambition,  vanity^ 
or  public  spirit.     The  salaries  of  tiiie  FaEKCH  judges  a* 
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motmt  ilot  to  the  interest  of  the  sums  they  pay  for  their 
offices*  The  DurpH  hurgo-masters  have  little  more  im« 
mediate  profit  than  the  EKOifiSH  justices  of  peace,  or  the 
members  gf  the  hottse  of  commons  formerly.  But  lest 
any  should  suspect  that  this  would  beget  negligence  m 
the  administratiofn  (which  is  little  to  be  feared,  condder^ 
ing  the  natural  axpbition  of  mankind),  let  the  magi« 
strates  have  competent  salaries^  ^  The  senators  have 
access  to  so  many  honourable  and  lucrative  offices,  that 
their  attendance  needs  not  1)e  bought.  Th^€  is  little 
attendance  requited  of  the  representa^ves. 

That  the  foregoing  plan  of  government  is  practicable^ 
no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  resemblance  that  it 
^ears  to  the  comn^nwealth  of  the  United  Provinces,  4 
wise  and  renowned  government.  The  alterations  in  the 
pres<snt  Scheme  seem  s^l  evidently  for  the  better,  i  •  The 
representation  is  n:tore  equal,  2.  The  imlimited  power 
t>{  the  burgo-masters  in  the  towns,  which  forms  a  per-i 
feet  aristocracy  in  the  DoxcH  commonwealth,  is  correct* 
ed  by  a  well-tempered  democracy,  in  giving  to  the  peo-p 
pie  the  annual  election  of  the  county  representatives. 
3,  The  negative^  which  every  province  and  town  hae 
Upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Dutch  republic^  with  regard 
to  alliances,  peace,  and  war,  and  the  imposition  of  taxe% 
is  here  removed.  4.  The  counties,  in  the  present  plan, 
are  not  so  independent  of  eaph  other,  nor  do  thrf  fiona 
separate  bodies  so  much  as  the  seven  provinces  f  wheie 
the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  smaller  provmces  and  towna 
against  the  greater,  particularly  Hollakb  and  AmsxeR^ 
dam,  have  frequently  disturbed  the  government.  5. 
Larger  powers,  though  of  the  safest  kind,  are  intruste4 
to  the  senate  than  the  States-General  possess ;  by  which 
means,  the  former  may  become  more  expe£tiottS  and  se« 
fret  in  their  resolutions  than  it  is  possible  for  the  Ii^r. 
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The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the  BKf-s 
TiSH  government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  most  pttm, 
feet  model  of  limited  monarchy,  seem  to  be  the  MUmm, 
Ing*  Firsts  The  plan  of  CromwellS  parliament  ought 
to  be  restoipod,  l^  making  the  rqnresentatioii  equals  and 
hy  allowing  ncme  to  vote  in  Ae  conntj  eiections  who 
possess  net  a  property  of  200  pounds  value*     Secondly^ 
As  such  a  house  of  commons  would  be  too  weighty  for 
a  frail  house  of  lord%  like  the  present,  Ae  Bishops,  and 
Scotch  Peers  ought  to  be  removed  :    The  number  of 
the  upper  house  ought  to  be  raised  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred :  Their  seats  not  heredharj,  but  dllring  life  :  They 
ought  to  have  the  election  of  their  own  membera;  and 
no  conmioner  should  be  allowed  tt>  refuse  a  seat  that 
was  offered  him.     By  ^his  mean$  the  house  of  lor^ 
would  consist  entirely  of  the  men  of  duef  credit,  abili- 
ties,  and  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  every  turbulent 
leader  in  the  house  of  conuxKins  might  be  taken  off,  and 
connected  by  interest  with  the  house  of  pi^s.   Siich  an 
aristrocacy  would  be  an  excellent  barrier  bodt  to  the 
monarchy  and  against  it.     At  present,  the  balsmce  of 
our  government  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  abili^ 
ties  and  behaviour  of  the  sovereign  ;  which  are  vari- 
able  and  uncertam  circumstances. 

"^is  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  corrected, 
seems  still  liable  to  three  great  inconveniencies.  Firsi^j 
It  removes  not  entirely,  though  it  may  so£ten,  the  parties 
of  court  and  country.  Secondly ^  The,  king's  personal  cha- 
racter' must  still  have  great  influence  on  the  government. 
Thirdly^  The  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  persbit, 
who  will  always  neglect  to  discipline  the  militia,  in  or- 
der to  have  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army. 
^  We  shall  conclude  this  subjec^t,  with  observing  the 
fialsehood  of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  statfiy 
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9acli  as  Frawce  or  Great  Bextain.  could  ever  be  mo* 
4elled  into  a  commoawealth.  Imt  that  such  a  form  of  go« 
vemment  can  only  take  place  in  a  city  or  small  territo- 
ry.   The  contrary  seemajirobable.    Though  it  is  more 
difficult  to  form  a  republican  government  in  an  extensive 
country  than  in  a  city ;  there  is  more  facility,  when  once 
it  is  formed,  of  preserving  it  steady  and  uniform|  with- 
out  tumult  and  faction.     It  is  not  easy  for  the  ^stant 
parts  of  a  large  state  to  combine  in  any  plan  of  free  go- 
vernment \  but  they  easily  conspire  in  the  esteem  and 
reverence  for  a  single  person,  who,  by  means  of  this 
populaiT  favour,  may  seize  the  power,  and  forcing  the 
more  obstinate  to  submit,  may  establish  \  monarchical 
govemmeat«     On  the  other  hand,  a  city  readily  con-r 
curs  in  the  same  notions  of  government,   the  natural 
equality  of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the  nearness  of 
habitation  enables  the  citizens  mutually  to  assist  each 
ttther.     Even  under  absolute  princes,  the  subordinate 
government  of  cities  i&  commonly  republican  ;  while 
Aat  of  counties  and  provinces  is  monarchical*  But  these 
same  circumstances,  which  facilitate  the  erection  of' 
commcmwealths  in  cities,  render  their  constitution  more 
frail  and.uncertain.     Democracies  are  turbulent.    For 
however  the  people  may  be  separated  or  divided  into 
small  parties,  either  in  their  votes  or  elections ;  their 
near  habitation  in  a  city  will  always  make  the  force  of 
popular  tides  and  currents  very  sensible.    Aristocracies 
are  better  adapted  for  peace  apd  order,  and  accordingly 
were  most  admired  by  ancient  writers ;  but  they  are 
jealous  and  oppressive.     In  a  large  government,  which 
is  modelled  with  masterly  skill,  there  is  compass  and 
room  enough  to  refine  the  democracy,  from  the  lower 
people  who  may  be  admitted  into  the  fixst  elections  or 
^st  concoction  of  the  commonwealth^  to  the  higher 
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magistrates,  who  direct  all  the  xDovements,     At  tho 
same  tixne,  the  parts  are  so  distant  and  remote,  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  either  by  iotngue,  prejudice,  or  passion,  tp 
hnny  them  into  any  n^easures  agamst  the  public  interest. 
It  is  needless  to  inquire,  whether  such  a  govemmeot 
would  be  immortal*     I  allow  the  justness  of  &e  poet's 
exclamation  on  the  cn^Hess  projects  of  human  raoe,  Man 
and/or  evtr  !  The  world  itsdf  probably  is  not  iiamortal* 
Such  consuming  plagues  may  arise  as  would  leave  even 
a  perfect  government  a  weak  prey  to  its  neighbours. 
We  know  not  to  what  length  ^ithusiasm,  or  other  ex« 
tnuMrdinary  movements  of  the  human  mind,  may  tran- 
spc^tmen,  to  the  neglect  of  all  order  and  pubUc  good. 
Where  difference  of  interest  is  removed,  whimsical  and 
imaocountable  factions  often  arise,  from,  personal  &vour 
or  enmity.    Perhaps  rust  may  grow  to  the  "springs  of 
the  most  accurate  political  machine,  and  disorder  its 
motions.    Lastly,  ext^isive  iponqucsts,  when  pursued, 
must  be  the  n4n  of  every  free  govep^nent  \  and  of  the 
more  perfect  govempients  soooer  than  of  the  imperfect  \ 
because  of  the  very  advantages  which  the  £mn«r  |k>s» 
sess  above  the  latter.     And  though  such  a  state  ought 
to  establish  a  fundamental  law  against  conquests,  yet  re* 
publics  have  ambition  as  well  as  individuals,  and  pre* 
sent  interest  makes  men  forgetful  of  Aeir  posterity.  It 
is  a  suflkient  endtementto  human  endeavours,  that  such 
a  government  would  flourish  for  many  ages ;  without 
pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  man,  thatimmor* 
tality  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  refused  to  his 
own  productions^ 
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NOTE  [A]p  p.  20. 

I  HAVJB  taken  it  for  granted)  according  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  Machiavkli  that  the  ancient  Persians  had  no  no* 
biL'ty;  though  there  is  reasoii  to  suspect,  that  the  Florck- 
TIMB  secretary!  tirho  seems  to  have  heen  hetter  acquainted 
with  the  Roman  than  the  Greek  authors,  was  mistaken  in 
this  particubr.  The  more  ancient  Pbrsians^  whose  manners 
are  described  by  Xbnophon,  were  a  free  people,  and  bad 
nobility.  Their  oa<«"a««  wefe  preserved  eten  after  the  ex- 
tending of  their  conquests  and  the  consequent  change  of  their 
government.  Arrian  mentioat  them  in  Darius's  time.  Be 
0ccpiJ^  Alex.  lib.  ii.  Historians  also  speak  often  of  the  peie- 
tons  in  command  as  men  of  family.  Tygranrsi  who  was 
general  of  the  Mbdes  under  Xerxes,  was  of  the  race  of 
AcHM^ftNEs,  Herod,  lib.  vit.  cap.  62.  AarACHAus,  who 
directed  the  cutting  of  the  oanal  about  mount  Athos,  was 
of  the. same  family.  Id.  cap.  11^.  Msgabtzus  was  one  of 
the  seven  eminent  Persians  who  conspired  against  the  Ma- 
gi. His  son,  ZopYRUs,  wai  in  the  highest  command  under 
DAJiivSf  and  delivered  Babylon  to  him.  His  grandson, 
Meoabyius,  commanded  the  army  defeated  at  Marathon. 
His  great-grandson,  Zo^yrvs,  was  also  eminent,  and  was 
banished  Persia.  Herod,  lib.  iii.  Thuc.  lib.i.  RosAcif, 
who  commanded  an  army  in  Egypt  under  Artaxeri^es, 
was  also  dcKcnded  from  one  of  the  seven  conspirators,  D109. 
j5io«  Kb*  xyi,    A^mmujlV9,  in  Xinoj^bon*  Hist.  Qraec* 
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lib.  IT.  being  dc&irous  of  making  a  mttrriage  betwixt  king 
CoTVs  bit  ally 9  and  tbe  daughter  of  SriTHiiiDATBs»  a  Pia* 
siAM  of  rank,  wbo  had  deserted  to  Utn,  first  asks  Cotts 
What  family  Spithkidatbs  iI  of.  One  6T  the  most  consider- 
able  in  rxksiA,  says  Cotys.  AaiiEvSy  when  oJSered  the  so- 
vereignty by  CLBAacMUs  and  the  ten  thousand  GaSBKS,  re- 
fused it  as:  of  tpo  k>w  a  rank,  and  said,  that  so  many  eminent 
Fbrsians  wl^uld  ne^r  endure  nis  rble.  fJ»  de  exped.  lib.  ii. 
iSome  of  the  fiimilies  descended  from  the  seven  Pbrsiams  a- 
bove-mentioned  remained  during  Alex ANDER'is  successors; 
andMiTHRiDATESy-fn  AntIocmuJ^'s  time,  is  said  by  Polt- 
lius  to  bb  descended  from  one  of  them,  Ubl  ▼.  cfh>.  4;t.  Ak- 
yABAzus  lv^  ^steemfcd^  al  Arr^ak  ^ys„  i*to)<  ^^reic  nt^ok 
lib.  iiL  And  when  Alexander  married  in  0ne,day  80  of  bik 
captsuns  to  Persian  i^ompil^,  his  intention  plainly  was  to  ally 
the  MAC'SDbNiANS  with,the  molt  eihtnent  PersiA^  f^tmilies; 
id.  libf.vii.  fiio1>oRU8,Sicovu9  s^ys,  they  Werfe  of  themibst 
boble  birtl^  in  Persia,  lib.  ,3i;vii>.  The  goVermbelat  tbf  Prrsia 
Was  desp,otib>  andcohduqted  in  piany  respects  aft^  the  e'aitera 
inanhier,but  Was  not  carried  A)  hx  as  to  extirpate  oH  nObflity, 
knd  confound  all  r^nks  and  orders.    It  left  nieh  who  were  stiB 

•  *  - 

jgreat,by  themselves  and  their  family v  indepeAdent  of  their  of- 
ixceand  commission.  And  the  reason  why  the  Macedonians 
kept  so  easily  dominion  orer  thetti  was  owing  to  other  causes 
^asy  to  be  found  in  the  historians ;  though  it  must  be  owned 
that  Mac  HI  AT  B  l's  reasoning  is,  in  itself,  just^  howerer  dovbt* 
&1  its  applicatioir  tQ  the  pre^^nt  casev 


» .  \ 


NOTE  [B],  p.  45'i. 

By  tliat  influence  of  the  crown^  ^hich  I  Would  jtistJfy,  I  mean 
only  that  which  arises  from  the  offices  and  honours  that  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  croWn;  Ah  to  private  hribery^  it  may 
be  cdnstdcrcd  m  the  «bme  light  as  the  practice  of  employing 
'spiles,  liv^ch  is  flfeai^ely  Justifiable  in  a  good  minister,  and  is 
infamous  iti  a  bad  one :  But  to  be  a  ipy,  or  to  be  corrupted, 
is  always  lAfambus'ttfider all  f&tnistersy  and  is  ia  be  teganied 
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ts  a  ftbantdtsd  prostitution.    Poltbius  justly  efteems  t&e  pe- 
^CUDiaty  iofluenti6  of  tht  senate  aild  cei^sori  to  be  ont  of  the  nil 
igular  and  constitattonal  Wet^htii  w^ich  presefved  ihe  balance 
K>£  the  Roman  n^Terasieiit*    Lft.  Vt*  ca(.  15. 


NOTE  [C],  p.  6x. 

i  » Ati  III  /tfirJP  /  for  it  18  a  vulgar  error  to  imaginet  that  th^ 
ancients  were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  ENGLislt 
or  D  VTc  H  are  at  present.  The  laws  against  external  supersti* 
tlon,  aiAong  the  RoMAHti  were  it  ancient  as  the  time  of  thi 
twelve  tiabless  land  the  Jaws  a«  well  as  CHaisTiAMs  welvsokne- 
times  punished  by  thena  ;  though,  in  genteral-,  these  kwis  wece 
»ot  rigormisly  Executed*  Immediately  after  the  c<in9ue8t  of 
GauL^  they  foibad  all  but  the  natives  to  be  initiated  into  the 
religion  of  the  Dauios  \  and  this  was  A  kind  of  persecution. 
In  about  a  century  after  this  conquest^  the  emperor  G^Atnoi* 
us  quite  abolished  thikt  supetstition  by  pedal  laws;  which 
would  have  been  a  very  grievous  persecution^  if  the  imitatida 
of  the  Roman  planners  had  not>  before-habd^  weaned  the 
Gauls  from  their  ancient  prejudices;  SvfttONttrs  m  «yi)r» 
Clau  on.  Pliny  ascribes  the  abolition  of  the  Dr«iditfil|A  stt« 
perstitions  toTiBBXiusi  probably  because  that  emperor  haA 
taken  some  steps  towards  restraining  them  (lib.  xxx.  cap;  u) 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  usual  taution  and  moderation  Of  the 

M 

RoM  AHS  in  such  cases ;  and  very  differetit  from  their  violent 
end  sanguinary  method  of  treating  the  Cirisiiahtk  Henbe  wt 
may  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  those  furioUs  perfteeotions  of 
Christianity  were  in  some  measure  Owing  to  the  imprudent  zed  ' 
and  bigotry  of  the  first  propagators  of  that  sect ;  and  Ecclesiai^ 
tical  history  affords  us  many  reasons  to  confirm  this  taspiciOBi 

NOTE  tb],  p.  109; 

HE  orators  formed  the  taste  of  the  Ari^KktAii  people,  not 
the  people  of  the  orators.  Gorgias  Lbontinus  was  very 
taking  with  them,  till  they  became  acquainted  with  a  better 
toanner.    His  figures  of  speech,  sajs  O1090AVI  $iCVfV|# 
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iU  antitlie«i8»  his  nrvfnK^f,  hk  o^MforfXfvron  vhicb  arc  nov  4^ 
iqpiiedy  had  «  great  effect  upoa  thf  aiiidience.  Lib.  siil.p. 
io6*  <«  edifhne  RH0t>4  II  is  in  vain  therefore  for  moAera 
orators  to  plead  the  taste  of  their  bearers  as  ao  9j^ogj  {or 
their  lame  performances*  It  would  be  strange  prejudice  in 
fivour  of  antiquity 9  not  tp  ^IIow  a  BftirisR  parliament  to  be 
AtturaUj  superior  in  judgment  ax^d  ddieacy  tp  a|).  Athbhiav 
nob* 

NOtE[E],p.  ia«. 

If  it  b^  asked  ho\r  we  can  reconcile  to  the  foregoing  pria« 
c^es  the  happiness,  riches,  and  good  policy  of  the  CHiikiiB, 
who  have  always  been  governed  by  a  i|i6narchy  and  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  a  free  goiernmtnt;  I  would  answer^ 
that  though  the  Ciiiiiesb  government  be  a  pure  monarchy,  it 
•is  not,  properly  speakings  absolute.  This  proceeds  from  a  p<f- 
eoUarity  in  the  situation  of  that  country :  They  have  no  neigk- 
bourt,  except  the  Tartars,  from  whom  the^  were,  in  some 
neasiire,  secured,  at  least  ^eeined  to  bt  secured,  by  their  £i- 
mous  w4ll,  and  by  the  great  superiority  of  their  numbers.  By 
this  means,  military  discipline  hts  always  been  mtich  neglected 
amongst  them ;  and  their  standing  forces  Are  mere  militia  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  unfit  to  supress  any  general  insurrection  in 
^untries  so  extremely  populous.  The  fword,  therelcMre,  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  which 
is  a  sufikient  restraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  obliges  him  to 
lay  his  mMndarhu  or  governors  of  provinces  under  the  restraint 
«f  genial  laws,  in  order  to  prevent  those  rebeKions^  which  we 
learn  from  history  to  have  been  ^o  frequent  and  datngerous  in 
^at  government.  Perhaps  a  pure!  monarchy  of  this  kind,  were 
it  fitttedfor  defence  against  foreign  enemies^  would  be  the  best 
of  all  governments,  as  having  both  the  tranquillity  attending 
kingly  power^  and  the  moderation  and  liberty  of  popular  as- 
lemblies* 

-   NOTE  CF],  p.  179. 
l^BKB  I  not  afraid  of  appearing  too  philosophical,  I  should 
-remind  my  reader  of  that  famous  doctrine,  supposed  to  be 
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fully  proved  in  modem  times,  <'  That  tastes  and  coloursf,  and 
^*  all  other  sensible  qualities,  lie  not  in  tbe  bodies,  but  xnerelj 
**  in  the  senaes.'*  Tbe  case  is  the  slame  with  beauty  and  de« 
formity^  virtue  and  vice.  This  doctrine,  however,  takes  off  no 
more  from  the  reality  of  the  latter  qualities,  than  from  that  of 
the  former  ;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  critics  or 
moralists.  Though  colours  were  allowed  to  lie  only  in  the  eye^ 
would  dyers  or  painters  ever  be  less  regarded  or  esteemed  ? 
There  is  a  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  senses  and  feeliiigs  of  man* 
kind,  to  make  all  these  qualities  the  objects  of  art  and  reason- 
ing, and  to  have  the  greatest  influence  on  life  and  Manners;  And 
as  it  \a  certain,  that  the  discovery  above^iAentioned  m  natural 
philos(^hy,  makes  no  alteration  on  action  and  conduct ;  why 
4hould  a  like  discovery  in  nf oral  philosophy  make  any  ftlterattion  t 

NOTE  [Gj,  p.  19I; 

Thb  Sceptic,  {Perhaps,  carries  the  thatter  tod  far»  wJiefii  Mi 
limits  all  philosophical  topics  and  reflections  to  these  two; 
There  8<em  to  be  others,  whose  trUth  is  undeniable,  and  whoAe 
natural  tendency  is  to  tranquiUise  and  soften  all  the  passionsu 
l^hilosophy  greedily  seizes  these;  studies  them.  Weighs  them» 
commits  them  to  the  memory,  ftnd  familiarizes  themi  to  the 
mind :  And  their  influence  on  tempers,  which  arc  thotightful, 
gentle,  and  moderate,  may  be  considerable.  But  what  is  their 
influence^  you  will  say,  if  the  temper  be  antecedently  disposed 
after  the  same  manner  as  that  to  which  they  pretend  to  form  it  ? 
They  may,  at  least,  fortify  that  temper,  and  furnish  it  with 
^iews,  by  which  it  may  entertain  and  nourish  itself*  Here  are  a 
few  examples  of  such  philosophical  reflection^. 

1.  Is  it  not  certain,  that  every  condition  has  concealed  ills  I 
Then  why  envy  any  body  ? 

2*  £very  One  has  known  ills ;  and  there  is  H  cohipensation 
throughout.     Why  not  be  contented  with  the  present  ? 

3*  Custom  deadens  the  sense  both .  of  the  good  and  the  Ski 
•fid  levels  every  thing* 
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4.  Health  and  humour  aU.  The  rest  of  little  conaeqaencai 
except  these  be  a£Fected. 

5.  How  many  other  good  things  have  I  ?  Then  why  be  tc«u 
ed  for  one  ill  ? 

6.  How  many  arc  happy  in  the  condition  of  which  1  comi 
Jplain  ?  How  many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Evciy  good  must  be  paid  for :  Fortune  by  labour,  favoar 
by  flattery.     Would  1  keep  the  price>  yet  have  the  commodity  ? 

8.  Expect  not  too  great  happiness  in  life.  Human  nature 
admits  it  not. 

9.  Propose  not  a  happiness  too  complicated.  But  does  that 
depend  on  me  ?  Yes :  The  first  choice  does.  Life  is  like  a 
game  :  One  may  choose  the  game :  And  passion,  by  degrees, 
seizes  the  proper  object.  - 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fanc^y  future  consolatioD^ 
which  time  infallibly  brings  to  every  affliction. 

1 1.  I  desire  to  be  rich.  Why  ?  That  I  may  possess  many 
fine  objects;  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  &ff.  How  many  fine 
tobjects  does  nature  offer  to  every  one  without  ejipence  ?  If  en- 
joyed, suffitien^.  If  not :  See  the  effect  of  custom  or  oCtem* 
per,  which  would  soon  take  off  the  relish  of  the  richer. 

12.  t  desire  fame.  Let  this  occur:  If  I  act  well,  I  shall 
have  the  esteem  of  all  my  acquaintance.  And  what  is  all  the  rest 
to  me  ?  ^  ' 

These  reflections  are  so  obvious,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  occur 
not  to  every  man  :  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  per- 
suade not  every  man.  But  perhaps  they  do  occur  to  and  per- 
suade  most  men  ;  when  they  consider  human  LYe  by  a  general 
and  calm  survey  :  But  whiere  any  real,  affecting  incident  hap- 
pens ;  when  passion,  is  awakened,  fancy  agitated,  example  draws, 
^nd  counsel  urj^es  ;  the  philosopher  is  lost  in  the  man,  and  he 
seeks  in  vain  for  that  persuasion  which  before  seemed  so  firm  and 
Unshaken.  What  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  ?  Assist  your- 
self by  a  frequent  perusal  pf  the  entertaining  moralists  :  Ha?* 
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recourse  to  the  learning  of  Plutauch,  the  imagination  of  Lu- 
CIAN9  the  eloquence  of  CiC£ao,  the  wit  of  Seneca^  the  gaiety 
of  Montaigne,  the  sublimity  of  Su aftesbury.  Moral  pre* 
ceptSy  80  coucbedi  strike  deep^  and  fortify  the  mind  against  the 
illusioDs  of  passion.  But  trust  not  altogether  to  external  aid : 
By  habit  and  study  acquire  that  philosophical  temper  which  both 
gives  force  to -reflection,  and  by  rendering  a  great  part  of  your 
happiness  independent,  takes  off  the  edge  from  all  disorderly 
passions,  and  tranquHlizes  the  mind.  Despise  not  these  helps; 
but  confide  not  too  much  in  them  neither  ;  unless  nature  has 
been  favourable  in  the  temper,  with  which 'she  has  endowed  you* 

NOTECH],  p.  215:. 

It   is   a  saying  of  MbKANDER,    Kof^^^i  rgxIiuTH  «<^*  «»  U  rXarrti 

d-foc  OvBiic  ytvoiT  at,  Men.  apud  Stob^um.  It  is  not  in  thepoW" 
tr  even  of  God  to  make  a  polite  soldier.  The  contrary  observa- 
tion W4th  regard  t6  the  manners  of  soldiers  takes  place  in  our 
'days.  This  seemd  to  nie  a  presumption,  that  the  ancients 
owed  all  their  refinement  and  civility  to  books  and  study  ;  fot^ 
which,  indeed,  a  soldier's  life  is  not  So  well  calculated.  Com- 
pany and  the  world  is  their  sphere.  And  if  there  be  any  po- 
liteness to  be  learned  from  company,  they  will  certainly  have  a 
considerable  share  of  it. 

NOTE  [I],  p,  2iy. 

jThgugh  all  mankind  have  a  strong  propensity  to  religion 
at  certain  times  and  in  certain  dispositions ;  yet  are  there  few 
or  none  who  have  it  to  that  degree,  and  with  that  constancy*, 
which  is  requisite  to  support  the  character  of  this  profession. 
It  must,  therefore,  happen,  |hat  clergymen,  being  drawn  from 
the  common  mass  of  mankind,  as  people  are  to  other  employ* 
ments,  by  the  views  of  profit,  the  greater  part, though  no  atheists 
or  free-thinkers,  will  find  it  necessary,  on  particular  occasions^ 
to  feign  more  devotion  than  they  are,  at  that  time,  possessed 
of,  and  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  fervour  and  seriousness 
even  when  jaded  with  the  exercises  of  their  religion,  or  when 
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tbey  have  tlteir  minds  engaged  in  th«  common  occupationir  of 
Ufe.  Tbey  must  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  world»  give  scope 
to  their  natural  movements  and  tenttments  $  They  must  aet  a 
guard  over  their  looks  and  words  and  aettons  ;  And  in  order  to 
support  the  veneration  paid  theos  by  the  multitude,  they  most 
aot  only  keep  a  remarkable  reaenre,  b«t  must  promote  the  spirit 
of  superstition,  by  a. continued  grimace  and  bypoerisy.  This 
d^imulatioa  often  destroys  the  candour  and  ingenuity  of  their 
temperi  and  mAkes  an  irreparable  breach  in  their  character. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  possesKd  of  a  temper  more  sus- 
ceptible of  detottoo  than  usual*  so  tbat  he  has  but  little  cccastoa 
for  hypocrisy  to  support  the  character  of  his  profession  ;  it  is  so 
natund  for  him  to  over-rale  this  advantage,  and  to  think  that  it 
atones  for  every  violation  of  morality,  that  frequently  he  is  not 
more  virtuous  than  the  hypocrite.  And  though  few  dare  openly 
avow  those  exploded  opinions^  tb^  efury  ihing  u  hnofnl  /#  the 
lainfif  and  tiat  tbty  ahm  have  property  in  their  goods  ;  yet  may 
we  observe,  that  these  principles  lurk  in  every  bosom,  and  re- 
present a  zeal  for  religious  observances  as  so  great  a  merit,  that 
it  may  compensate  for  many  vices  and  enormities*  This  obser- 
vation is  so  common,  that  all  prudent  men  are  on  their  guard, 
when  they  meet  with  any  extraordinary  appearance  of  religion  ; 
though  at  the  same  time  they  confess,  that  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  ruk,  and  that  probity  and  siq)erstitioD, 
or  even  probity  and  faaatacism,  >re  not  altogether  and  in  every 
instance  incompatible. . 

Most  men  are  ambitious^  but  the  ambition  of  ether  men  may 
oommonly  be  satisfied  hj  excelling  in  their  particular  profession, 
and  thereby  promoting  the  interests  of  society.  The  ambitioa 
of  the  clergy  can^  often  be  satisfied  only  by  promoting  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  implicit  faith  and  impious  frauds.  Aiui 
having  grpt  what  AaciriBtEPEs  only  wanted,  (namely  another 
world,  on  which  he  could  fix  his  engines),  no  wonder  they  move 
this  world  at  their  pleasure* 

Most  men  have  an  overweaning  conceit  of  themselves ;  but 
thiif.  have  a  peculiar  temptation  to  that  vice,  who  are  regarded 
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vlth  such  veneratioili  and  are  even  4cemcd  sacred^  by  the  ig- 
norant piultitude. 

Most  men  are  ^t  t<»  bear  a  particular  regard  for  members  of 
their  own  profession  ;  bat  as  a  lawyer^  tir  physician,  or  merchant, 
does  each  of  them  foBow  out  his  business  apart,  the  interests 
of  men  of  these  professions  are  not  so  dosely  united  as  the  inte- 
rests of  clergymen  of  the  same  religion  ;  where  the  whole  body 
gains  by  the  veneration  paid  to  thetr  common  tenets,  and  by  the 
suppression  of  antagonists. 

Few  men  can  bear  contradiction  with  patience;  but  the 
«lcrgy  too  often  proceed  even  to  a  degree  of  fury  on  this  head : 
Because  all  their  credit  and  livelihood  depend  upon  the  belief 
which  their  opinions  n>eet  with^  and  they  alone  pretend  to  a 
divine  and  snpematurai  authority,  or  have  any  colour  for  re- 
presenting their  antagonists  as  impious  and  profane.  The 
Odium  Tleoio^cumf  or  Theological  Hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a 
proverb,  and  means  that  degree  of  rancour,  which  is  the  most 
furious  and  implacable. 

Revenge  is  a  natural  passion  to  mankind  ;  but  seems  to  reign 
with  the  greatest  force  in  priests  and  women  :  Because,  being 
deprived  of .  the  immediate  exertion  of  anger,  in  violence  and 
combat,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  themselves  despised  on  that  ac- 
count ;  and  their  pride  supports  their  vindictive  disposition. 

Thus  many  of  the  vices  of  human  nature  are,  by  fixed  moral 
causes,  inilamed  in  that  profession  ;  and  though  several  indivi- 
duals escape  the  contagion,  yet  all  wise  govemmei^ts  will  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  attempts  of  a  society,  who  will  for  ever 
combine  into  one  faction ;  and  while  it  acts  as  a  society,  will  for 
ever  be  actuated  by  ambition,  pnde,  revenge,  and  a  persecuting 
spirit. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  serious ;  and  this  is  the 
character  required  of  priests,  which  confines  them  to  strict  rules 
of  decency,  and  commonly  prevents  irregularity  and  intemper*- 
ance  amongst  them.  The  gaiety,  much  less  the  excesses  of  plea- 
sure, is  not  permitted  in  that  body  ;  and  this  virtue  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  which  they  owe  to  their  profession.    Jn  religions^ 
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indeed,  founded  on  speculative  principles^and  where  public  dhm 
courses  make  a  part  of  religious  service,  it  may  also  be  supposed 
that  the  clergy  will  have  a  considerable  share  in  the  learning  of 
the  times ;  though  it  is  certain  that  their  taste  in  eloquence  will 
always  be  greater  than  their  proficiency  in  reasouing  and  philo- 
sophy. But  whoever  possesses  the  other  noble  virtues  of  hu» 
inanity,  meekness,  and  moderation,  as  very  many  oC  tEem,  no 
doubt,  do,  is  beholden  for  them  to  nature  or  reflection^  not  to 
the  genius  of  his  calling. 

It  was  nu  bad  expedient  in  the  old  Roi^ans,  Cor  preventing 
the  strong  effect  of  the  priestly  character,  to  make  it  a  law,  that 
no  one  should  be  received  into  ^he  sacerdotal  office,  till  he  was 
past  fifty  years  of  age,  Dion,  ffai  lib.  i.  The  living  a  lay- 
man  till  that  age,  it  fs  presumed,  would  be  able  to  fix  the  cha* 
ractcr. 

NOTE  [K],  p.  21$, 

Cjcsak.  (Je  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  i.)  says,  that  the  Gallic 
horses  were  very  good  ;  the  German  very  bad.  We  find  in 
lib.  vii.  that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  some  German  cavalry 
with  Gallic  horses.  At  present  no  part  of  Europe  has  so 
bad  horses  of  all  kinds  as  France  :  But  Gfrmany  abounds 
with  excellent  war  horses.  This  may  beget  a  little  suspicion, 
that  even  animals  depend  not  on  the  climate  ;  but  on  the  dif- 
fercnt  breeds,  and  on  the  skill  and  care  in  rearing  them.  The 
north  of  England  abounds  m  the  best  horses  of  all  kinds  which 
arc-  perhaps  in  the  world.  In  the  neighbouring  counties,  north 
side  of  the  Tweed, no  good  horses  of  any  kihd  are  to  be  met 
with.  Strabo,  lib.  ii.  rejects,  in  a  great  measure,  the  influence 
of  climates  upon  men.  AH  Is  custom  and  education,  says  he.  It 
is  not  from  nature,  that  the  Athenians  are  learned,  the  La* 
c/EDEMONiANS  ignorant,  and  the  Thebans  too,  who  are  stUl 
nearer  neighbours  to  the  former.  Even  the  difference  of  ani- 
mdls,  he  adds,  depends  not  on  climate. 
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NOTE  [L].  p.  219. 

A  SMALL  sect  or  society  amidst  a  greater  are  commonly  most 
regular  in  their  morals  ;  because  they  are  more  remarked,  and 
the  faults  of  individuals  draw  dishonour  on  the  whole.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  the  superstition  and  preju- 
dices of  the  large  society  are  so  tftrong  as  to  throw  an  infamy 
on  the  smaller  society,  independent  of  their  morals.  For 
in  that  case,  having  no  character  either  to  save  or  gain,  they  be* 
come  careless  of  their  behaviour,  except  among  themselves. 

NOTE  [M],  p.  223. 

I  AM  apt  to  suspect  the  Negroes  to  be  naturally  inferior  to  the 
Whites.  There  scarcely  ever  was  a  civilized  nation  qf  that 
complexion,  nor  even  any  individual,  eminent  either  in  action  or 
speculation.     No  ingenious  manufactures  amongst  them,  no  arts, 

n  the  other  hand,  the  mo&t  rude  and  barbarous 
of  the  Whites,  such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  the  present  Tar- 
tars, have  still  something  eminent  about  them,  in  their  valour, 
fbrm  of  government,  or  some  other  particular.  Such  a  uniform 
and  constant  difference  could  not  happen,  in  so  many  countries 
and  ages,  if  nature  had  not  made  an  original  distinction  between 
these  breeds  of  men.  Not  to  mention  our  colonies,  there  are 
Negro  slaves  dispersed  all  over  Europe,  of  whom  none  ever 
discovered  any  symptoms  of  ingenuity ;  though  low  people,  with- 
out education,  will  start  up  amongst  us,  and  distinguish  them- 
selves in  every  profession.  In  Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk  of 
one  Negro  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning  ;  but  it  is  likely  he 
is  admired  for  slender  accomplishments,  like  a  parrot  who  speaks 
a  few  words  plainly. 

NOTE  [N],  p.  235. 

Pa;nters  make  no  scruple  of  representing  distress  and  sor- 
tew  as  well  as  any  other  passion  :  But  they  seem  not  to  dwell 
so  much  on  these  melancholy  affections  as  the  poets,  who, 
though  they  copy^  every  motion  of  the  human  breast,  yet  pass 
(Quickly  over  the  agreeable  sentimental    A  painter  represents 
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only  one  instant }  and  if  that  be  pa8$ipnate  enough,  it  is  sore 
.to  affect  and  delight  the  spectator  :  But  nothing  cau  furnish  to 
the  poet  a  yariety  of  scenes  and  incidents  and  sentiments,  ex- 
cept distress,  terror,  or  anxiety.  Complete  joy  and  satisfiBC- 
tion  is  attended  with  security,  and  leaves  no  farther  room  for 
action. 

NOTE  [O],  p.  275, 

Xhe  mpre  ancient  Romans  livjsd  is  perpetual  war  with  all 
their  neighbours  :  and  in  old  XiAtin,  the  term  hottit,  expres- 
sed botl>  a  stranger  and  an  enemy.  This  is  remarked  by  Ci- 
csao  ;  but  by  htm  is  aspribed  to  the  humanity  of  his  ancestors, 
who  softened,  as  much  as  possible,  the  denomination  of  an  enemyi 
by  calling  him  by  the  same  appellation  vvhich  signified  a  strao- 
ger.  pe  Off,  h'b.  \\,  It  is  however  much  more  probable,  from  the 
manners  of  the  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  those  people  was  so 
great  as  tp  make  them  regard  all  strangers  as  enemies,  and  call 
them  by  the  same  name.  It  is  not,  besides,  consistent  with  the 
most  copimon  maxims  of  pph'cy  or  of  nature,  that  any  state 
should  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a  friendly  eye,  or  prcsen'C 
any  such  sentiments  for  tbem  as  the  Roman  orator  would  ascribe 
to  his  ancestors.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  early  Romans  really 
exercised  piracy,  as  we  learp  from  their  first  treaties  with  Car- 
THACE,  preserved  by  Polybi  vs,  lib.  iii.  and  consequently,  like 
the  Sall£e  and  Algerine  rovers,  were  actually  at  war  with 
most  nations,  and  a  stronger  and  an  enemy  ifere  yvith  them  a^ 
|nost  synonymous, 

NOTE  [P],  p.  300. 

A.  PRIYATX  soldier  in  the  Roman  infantry  \aA  a  denarius  a- 
day,  somewhat  less  than  eightpence.  The  Roman  emperors 
had  commonly  25  legions  in  pay,  which,  allowing  5000  men 
to  a  legion,  makes  125,000*  Tacit.  ^00.  lib.  iv.  It  is  ti;ue, 
there  were  also  auxiliaries  to  the  legions  ;  but  their  numbcit 
are  uncertain,  as  veil  as  their  pay.  To  consider  only  the  le- 
gionaries, the  pay  of  the  private  men  could  not  exceed  i,6co,oco 
pounds.    N0W9  the  parliament  in  the  last  war  pommonly  aUp^pred 
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for- the  fleet  2,500»ooo.  We  ttave  therefore  900,000  oter  for 
tbe  officers  and  other  expences  of  the  Rom  aw  legions.  There 
seem  to  have  been  but  few  officers  in  the  Roman  armies  in  com« 
parison  of  what  are  employed  in  all  our  modern  troops,  except 
some  Swiss  corps.  And  these  officers  had  very  small  pay :  A 
centurion,  for  instance,  only  double  a  common  soldier.  And  as 
the  soldiers  from  their  pay  (Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  i.)  bought  their 
own  clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage  ;  this  must  also  diminish 
considerably  the  other  charges  of  the  army.  So  little  expensive 
was  that  mighty  government,  and  so  easy  was  its  yoke  over  the 
world.  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  more  natural  conclusion  from 
the  foregoing  calculations.  For  money,  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  in  as  g^eat  plenty  at  Romb 
as  it  is  at  present  in  the  richest  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

NOTE  CQ^],p.  305. 

These  facts  I  give  upon  the  authority  of  Mons.  du  Tot  in 
his  ReJUetions  PolUtqueSf  an  author  of  reputation.  Though 
I  must  confess,  that  the  facts  which  he  advances  on  other  oc- 
casions, are  often  so  suspicious,  as  to  make  his  authority  less 
in  this  matter.  However,  the  general  observation,  that  the 
augmenting  of  the  money  in  France  does  not  at  first  propor« 
tionably  augment  the  prices,  is  certainly  just. 

By  the  bye,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  reasons  which 
can  be  given,  for  a  gradual  and  universal  increase  of  the  deno- 
liiinatton  of  money,  though  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in  all 
those  volumes  which  have  been  written  on  that  question  by  Me- 
lon Du  Tot,  and  Paris  de  Verney.  Were  all  our  moneys 
for  instance,  recoined,  and  a  penny's  worth  of  silver  taken  from 
every  shilling,  the  new  shilling  would  probably  purchase  every 
thing  that  could  have  been  bought  by  the  old  ;  the  prices  of 
every  thing  would  thereby  be  insensibly  dinunished  ;  foreign 
trade  enlivened ;  and  domestic  industry,  by  the  circulation  of  a 
great  number  of  pounds  and  shillings,  would  receive  some  in* 
crease  and  encouragement.  In  executing  such  a  project,  it 
would  be  better  to  make  the  new  shilling  pass  for  24  halfpence. 
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la  order  to  preserve  the  illusioiiy  and  to  make  it  be  taken  for 
the  same.  And  as  a  recoinage  of  our  silver  begins  to  be  reqai- 
sltCf  hj  the  continual  wearing  of  our  shillings  and  sixpences,  it 
may  be  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  ia 
King  William's  reign,  when  the  dipt  money  was  raised  to 
t^e  old  sts^ndard^ 

NOTE  [R],  p.  333. 

It  must  carefully  be  remarked,  that  throughout  this  discourse, 
wherever  I  speak  of  the  level  of  money,  I  mean  always  its 
proportional  level  to  the  commodities,  labour,  industry,  and 
skill,  which  is  In  the  several  states.  And  I  assert,  that  where 
these  advantageaar^double^  triple,  quadruple,  to  what  tbcy  are 
in  the  neighbouring  states,  the  money  infaUibly  will  ako  be  doubk, 
triple,  quadruple.  The  only  circumstance  that  can  obstruct 
the  exactness  of  these  proportions,  is  the  expence  of  transporting 
the  commodities  from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  this  expence  is 
sometimes  unequal.  Thus  the  corn,  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  of 
Derbyshire,  cannot  draw  the  money  of  London,  so  much  as 
t^e  manufactures  of  London  draw  the  money  of  Derby  shire. 
B^ut  this  objection  is  only  a  seeming  one  :  For  so  far  as  the  trans- 
port of  commodities  is  expensive,  so  far  is  thei  communication 
between  the  places  obstructed  and  imperfect* 

NOTE  [S],  p.  384. 

I  HAVE  heard  It  has  been  computed,  that  all  the  creditors  of 
the  public,  natives  and  foreigners,  amount  only  to  17,000. 
These  make  a  5gure  at  present  on  their  income  ;  but  in  case 
o£  a  public  banl^ruptcy,  would,  in  an  instant,  become  the  lowest, 
as  well  as  the  most  wretched  of  the  people.  The  dignity  and 
ai^thorlty  of  the  landed  gentry  and  nobility  is  much  better  root- 
ed ;  and  would  render  the  contention  very  unequal,  if  ever  we 
come  to  that  extremity.  One  would  incline  to  assign  to  this  event 
a  yery  near  period,  such  as  half  a  century,  had  not  our  fathers' 
prophecies  of  this  kind  been  already  founcl  (al^cious^  by  the  du« 
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ration  of  our  public  credit  so  much  beyond  all  reasonable  expec« 
tation.  When  the  astrologers  in  France  were  every  year  forc» 
telling  the  death  of  Henrt  IV.  These  fellows ^  says  he,  must 
be  right  at  last.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  more  cautious  than  to 
assign  any  precise  date  ;  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  poini* 
ing  out  the  event  in  general* 

NOTE  [T],  p.  398, 

Columella  says,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  that  in  Egypt  and  Africa 
the  bearing  of  twins  was  frequent,  and  even  customary  ;  gem'mi 
partus  familiar eSi  ac  pane  solennes  sunt.  If  this  was  true,  there  15 
a  physical  difference  both  in  countries  and  ages.  For  travellers 
make  no  such  remarks  on  these  countries  at  present  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  northern  natfons  more 
prolific.  As  those  two  countries  were  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  it  is  difficult,  though  not  altogether  absurd,  to 
suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Columella  might  be  mistak^Q 
with  regard  to  them* 

NOTE  [U],  p.  404. 

JEpisr.  tit.  The  inhuman  sports  exhibited  at  Rome,  may 
justly  be  considered  too  as  an  effect  of  the  people's  contempt  for 
slaves,  and  was  also  a  great  cause  of  the  general  inhumanity  of 
their  princes  and  rulers.  Who  can  read  the  accounts  of  the 
amphitheatrical  entertainments  without  Horror  ?  Or  who  is  sur- 
prised, that  the  emperors  should  treat  that  people  in  the  same 
way  the  people  treated  their  inferiors  ?  One's  humanity  is  apt 
to  renew  the  barbarous  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  people  had 
but  one  neck  :  A  man  could  almost  be  pleased,  by  a  single  blow, 
to  put  an  end  to  such  a  race  of  monsters.  You  may  thank  God, 
says  the  author  above  cited,  {epist,  7.)  addressing  himself  to  the 
RoMAM  people,  that  you  have  a  master,  (to  wit,  the  mild  and 
merciful  Nero)  who  is  incapable  of  learning  cruelty  from  your 
example.  This  was  spoke  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  :  But  he 
fitted  them  very  well  afterwards  ;  and,  no  doubt,  was  consider- 
ably improved  by  the  sight  of  the  barbarous  objects,  to  which 
\ic  had,  from  his  infancy,  been  accustomed. 
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NOTE  CX],  p.  407. 

• 

As  tervus  was  the  name  of  th^  geous,  and  verna  of  the  tpe* 
cies  without  any  correlative,  this  forms  a  strong  presumption, 
that  the  latter  were  by  far  the  least  numerous.     It  is  an  uni- 
versal observation  which  we  may  form  upon  language,  that 
where  two  related  parts  of  a  whole  bear  any  proportion  to  each 
other,  in  numbers,  rank,  or  consideration,  there  are  always  cor- 
relative temu  invented,  which  answer  to  both  th^  parts,  and 
express  their  mutual  relation.     If  they  bear  no  proportion  to 
each  other,  the  term  k  only  invented  for  the  less,  and  marks 
its  distinction  from  the  whole.     Thus  man  and  womaM,  mazier 
and  servanii  father  and  xoo,  prince  and  suhjectf  stranger  and  ci/i- 
%ent  are  correlative  terms.     But  the  words  teamen^  carpenter ^ 
smith f  tailor f  6cc.  have  no  correspondent  terms,  which  express 
those  who  are  no  seamen,  no  carpenters,  l^e.     Languages  differ 
very  much  with  regard  to  the  particular  words  where  this  dis- 
tinction obtains  ;  and  may  thence  afiford  very  strong  inferences 
concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  nations.    The 
military  government  of  the  Rom  ah  emperors  had  exalted  the 
soldiery  so  high,  that  they  balanced  all  the  other  orders  of  the 
state :  Hence  miks  and  paganus  became  relative  terms  ;  a  thing, 
till  then,  unknown  to  ancient,  and  still  so  to  modern  languages. 
Modern  superstition  exalted  the  clergy  so  high,  that  they  over- 
balanced the  wha)e  state  :  Hence  clergy  and  laity  are  terms  op- 
posed in  all  modern  languages  ;  and  in  these  alone.     And  from 
the  same  principles  I  infer,  that  if  the  number  of  slaves  bought 
by  the  Romans  from  foreign  countries,  had  not  extremely  ex- 
ceeded those  which  were  bred  at  home,  vema  would  have  had 
a  correlative,  which  would  have  expressed  the  former  species  of 
slaves.     But  these,  it  would  seem,  composed  the  main  body  of 
the  ancient  slaves,  and  the  latter  were  but  a  few  exceptions. 

NOTE  [Y],  p.  410. 

*'  MoN  temere  ancille  ejus  rei  causa  comparantur  ut  pariant.'' 
Digest,  lib.  V.  tit.  3,  de  hared^  petit*  lex  27.     The  foUowipg 
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texts  are  to  the  same  purpose.  **  Spadonem  morbosum  non  esse* 
<*  neque  vitiosuoiy  verius  mihi  videtur ;  sed  sanum  eescy  sicuti 
<<  illum  qui  uoum  testiculum  habet»  qui  etiam  generare  po- 
**  test."  Digest,  lib*  ii.  tit.  I.  de  itdUitio  edlctOf  lex  6.  §  2« 
<'  Sin  autem  quis  ita  spado  sit,  ut  tain  nccessaria  pars  corporis 
"  penltus  absit,  morbosus  est.*'  Id,  lex  7.  His  impotence,  it 
seems,  was  only  regarded  so  far  a»  his  health  or  life  might  be 
affected  by  it.  In  other  respects,  he  was  full  as  valuable.  The 
same  reasoning  is  employed  with  regard  to  female  slaves. 
'*  Quasritur  de  ea  muliere  quae  semper  mortuos  parit,  an  morbosa 
<<  sit  I  et  ait  Sabinup,8i  vulvae  vitio  hoc  contingit,  morbosam  esse." 
Id*  lex  14.  It  has  even  been  doubted,  whether  a  woman  preg- 
nant was  morbid  or  vitiated  ;  and  it  is  determined,  that  she  is 
sound,  not  on  account  of  the  value  of  her  offspring,  but  because 
it  is  the  natural  part  or  office  of  women  to  bear  children.  *^  Si 
**  mulier  praegnans  venerit,  inter  omnes  convenit  sanam  earn  esse* 
*^  Maximum  enim  ac  praecipuum  munus  foeminarum  accipere  ac 
^<'  tueri  conceptum.  Puerperam  quoque  sanam  esse  $  si  modo 
**'  nihil  extrinsecus  accedit,  quod  corpus  ejus  in  aliquam  valetu* 
*<  dinem  immitteret.  De  sterili  Ccelius  distinguere  Trebatium 
**  dicit,  ut  si  natura  sterilis  sit,  sana  sit  |  si  vitio  corporis,  con- 
«  tra."     Id. 

NOTE  [Z],p.  416. 

The  practice  of  leaving  great  sums  of  money  to  friends,  though 
one  had  near  relations,  was  common  in  Greece  as  well  as 
Rome  ;  as  we  may  gather  from  Lucian.  This  practice  pre- 
vails muchless  in  modern  times ;  and  Ben  Johnson's  Volpone 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  extracted  from  ancient  authors,  and 
suits  better  the  manners  of  those  times. 

It  may  justly  be  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  divorces  in 
Rome  was  another  discouragement  to  marriage.  Such  a  prac- 
tice prevents  not  quarrels  from  humour ^hxiX.  rather  increases  theni ; 
and  occasions  also  those  from  Interest ^  which  are  much  more 
dangerous  and  destructive.  See  farther  on  this  head,  Part  I. 
Essay  XVIII.  Perhaps  too  the  unnatural  lusts  of  the  ancients 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  of  some  moment. 
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NOTE  [AA],  p.  420. 

X  LIN.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.  The  same  author,  in  cap.  6.  sayi; 
Verumque  fatentihuf  lattfuttdia  petdidere  ItaDAM  \  jam  vero  d 
frovtmiass  Sex  domi  smUsem  ArktCM  pottidehant^  cum  tnterfe' 
€U  eos  Nbro  princeps.  In  this  view,  the  barbaroug  butchery 
committed  by  thb  first  Roman  eTnperord,  t^ai  not,  perhaps,  so 
de8trul:tive  to  the  public  as  we  may  imagine.  The^e  never  cea* 
8ed  till  they  had  extinguished  all  the  iUusttious  families^  which 
bad  enjoyed  the  plunder  of  the  world,  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  republic.  The  new  nobles  t^ho  rose  in  their  place  were  les^ 
slpendid>  as  we  learn  from  Tacit.     Antin  lib.  tit;  cap.  55. 

kOTE  [BB.j  p.  426. 
E  shall  mention  from^DioDORus  SicuLUS  alone  a  few  mai- 
sacres,  which  passed  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  during  the 
most  shining  age  of  Greece.  There  were  banished  from  Si- 
BAR  18  500  of  the  nobles  and  their  partizans  ;  lib.  xii.  p.  77. 
ex  edit.  Rhodomanni.  Of  Chians,  600  citizens  banished ; 
lib.  xiii.  p<  189.  At  Ephesvs,  340  killed,  1600  banished; 
lib.  xiii.  p.  223.  Of  Cyr£NIAns,  joo  nobles  killed,  all  the 
rest  banished  ;  lib.  xiv.  p.  26^.  The  Corinthians  killed  i20i 
banished  500  ;  lib.  xiv.  p.  304.  Phjebidas  the  Spartan  bl- 
nished  300  B-sotians  ;  lib.  xv;.  p.  34t.  Upon  the  fall  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  democracies  were  restored  in  many  cities, 
and  severe  vengeance  taken  of  th^  nobles,  after  the  Greek 
manner.  But  matters  did  not  end  there.  For  the  banished 
nobles,  returning  in  many  places,  butchered  their  adversaries  at 
Phial^e,  in  Corinth,  in  Me  gar  a,  in  Phliasia.  In  this  last 
place  they  killed  360  of  the  people  ;  but  these  again  revolting, 
killed  above  600  of  the  nobles,  and  banished  the  rest ;  lib.  xv. 
p.  357.  Irt  Arcadia  1400  bknished,  besides  many  killed. 
The  banished  retired  lo  Sparta  and  to  Pallantium  :  The 
jatter  were  delivered  up  to  their  countrymen,  and  all  killed  ;  lib. 
XV.  p.  373.  Of  the  banished  frt)ih  Argos  and  Thebes,  there 
Tpi'ere  500  in  the  Sbartan  army  ;  id.  p.  374.  Here  is  a  de- 
tail of  the  most  remarkable  of  Agathocles's  cruelties  from 
the  same  author.  Thfe  jpebple  before  his  usurpation  had  banish* 
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cd  6qo  nobles  ;  lib.  19.  p.  655.  Afterwards  that  tyrant,  in  con- 
currence with  the  people,  killed  4000  nobles,  and  banished 
6000;  uL  p.  647.  He  killed  4000  people  at  Geca  ;  U,  p. 
741.  By  Agathocles's  brother  8000  banished  from  Syra- 
cuse ;  h'b.  XX.  p.  757.  The  inhabitants  of  ^Egesta,  to  the  num- 
ber of  40,000,  were  killed,  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  and  with 
tortures,  for  the  sake  of  their  money  ;  U.  p.  8o«.  All  the  re- 
lations, to  wit,  father,  brother,  children,  grandfather,  of  his 
Libyan  army,  killed  ;  id.  p.  805.  He  killed  7000  exiles  after 
capitulation  $  U^  p.  816.  It  is  to  be  remarked^  that  Agatho- 
CLES  was  a  man  of  great  sense  and  courage, and  is  not  to  be  su- 
spected df  wanton  Cruelty,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  his  age. 

NOTE  [CC],  p.  428. 

In  order  to  recommend  his  client  to  the  favour  of  the  people, 
he  enumerates  all  the  sums  he  had  expended.     When  x*e^y^ 
30  minas :  Upon  a  chorus  of  men  20  miaas  ;  urjrvppix*rat<y  8 
minas  ;  «»«Fp««"«  ;ic«/"»y«>',  50  minas ;    Jt-wKtua  ;t«P",  3  minas :  Sv  «n 
times  trierarch,  where  he  spent  6  talents  :  Taxes,  once-  30 
minas ;  another  time  40 ;  yvfcvetaafxav^  1 2  minas  5  x^?*y^  irtiihtM 
X"P^$  15  minas  ;   Mfio^oif  ^pnyov^  18  minas  ;  srv/5f«;tjr«ifi  «yiv«- 
•tff  7  minas  ;  rptnpft  afitK?fifli*^t  15  minas  ;  *tgx*'Bt»fio(  30  minas: 
In  the  whole  ten  talents  38  minas*     An  immense  sum  for  an 
r  Athenian  fortune,  and  what  alone  would  be  esteemed  great  richer, 
Orat.  20.  It  is  true,  he  says,  the  law-did  not  oblige  him  absolutely 
to  be  at  so  much  expcrtce,  not  above  a  fourth.  But  without  the 
favour-of  the  people,  nobody  was  so  much  as  safe ;  and  this  was . 
the  only  way  to  gain  it.     See  farther,  orat,  24.  de  pop,  statu. 
In  another  place,  he  introduces  a  speaker,  who  says  that  he  had 
spent  his  whole  fortune,  and  an  immense  one,  eighty  talents,  for 
the  people  ;  Vrai,  25.  de  Proh.  Evandri.  The  ^«roix9«,or  stran- 
gers, find,  says  he,  if  they  do  not  contribute  largely  enough  to 
the  people's  fancy,  that  they  have  reason  to  repent  it ;  Orat.  30. 
contra  Phil.     You  may  see  with  what  care    Demosthenes 
displays  his  expences  of  this  nature,  when  he  pleSids  for  himself 
^  corona  ;  lAid  how  he  exaggerates.  MiDias's  stinginess  in  this 
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particular^  in  bis  accusation  of  that  criminal.  All  this,  hj  the 
bye,  is  a  mark  of  a  tery  imquitoiis  judicature :  And  yet  the 
Athbmians  valued  tbemseWes  on  having  the  most  legal  and  te- 
gular administration  of  any  people  in  Gkeecb* 

NOTE  [DD].  p.  429. 

iHU  authorities  above  cited  are  all  historians,  orators^  and  phi- 
losophers, whose  teftimony  is  unqueftioned.  It  is  dangerous  to 
rely  upon  writers  who  deal  in  ridicule  and  satire.  What  will 
posterity,  for  instance,  infer  from  this  passage  of  Dr  Swift? 
**  I  told  him,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Tkibni a  (BaiTAiN),hy 
**  the  natives  called  Lamooon  (Lokooh)  where  I  had  so- 
<<  journed  some  time  in  my  travels,  the  bulk  of  the  people  con- 
**  sist,  in  a  manner,  wholly  of  discoverers,  witnesses,  informers, 
**  accusers,  prosecutors,  evidences,  swearers,  together  with  their 
*<  several  subservient  and  subakem  instruments,  all  under  the 
<(  colours,  the  conduct,  and  pay  of  ministers  of  state  and  their 
^"^puties.  The  plots  in  that  kingdom  are  usually  the  work* 
<<  manship  of  those  persons,'*  &c.  Gulliver's  Travels.  Sncha 
representation  might  suit  the  government  of  Athens  ;  not  that 
of  England,  which  is  remarkable,  even  in  modern  times,  for 
humanity,  justice,  and  liberty.  Yet  the  Doctor's  satire, 
though  carried  to  extremes,  aa  is  usual  with  him,  even  beyond 
other  satirical  writers,  did  not' altogether  want  an  object.  The 
Bishop  of  RocHESTEK,  who  was  his  friend,  and  of  the  same 
party,  had  been  banished  a  little  before  by  a  bill  of  attainder, 
wit^  great  justice,  but  without  such  proof  as  was  legal,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  forms  of  comnaon  law* 

NOTE  [EE].  p.  438. 

In  general,  there  is  more  candour  and  sincerity  in  ancient  hi* 
stotia&3,  but  less  exactness  and  care,  than  in  the  modems. 
Our  speculative  factions,  especially  those  of  reh'gion,  throw  such 
an  illusion  over  our  minds,  that- men  seem  to  regard  impartiality 
to  their  adyersaries  and  to  heretics  as  a  vice  or  weakness.  But 
she  commonness  of  books,  by  means  of  printing,  has  oUiged 
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moderii  historiaiaf  to  be  inore  oireful  in  ^iM)idipg  covir^dicUoiM 
9ad  incoogrtiitica.  DiODPHtlf  $icvi,^s  !•  »  go04  writer;  but 
It  18  with  pam  I  fee  hu  njirration  contradict*  in  so  nuiny  partU 
cvikr^  the  two  «i08t  gatbentic  pieces  of  all  Gussk  hi^oryi 
to  wity  Xen oI'hon's  «Kpe4ition9  aiid  PEicoiTHtNss^i  orations^ 
Pi^uTARCH  and  AtH^  <eei9  scarce  e^r  tpb^vsre^dCic^o 
io's  epiftlcs. 

NOTE  CFFJ,  p.  44d, 

pLiNty  lib.  vii.  cap.  25.  says,  that  C^sar  used  to  bd^gti  thai 
there  had  fallen  in  battle  against  him  one  millioa  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two-  thousaad  iiieo>  betfidea  those  who  perished  in 
tbe  civil  wars.  It  is  not  probable  that  that  conqueror  cou)4 
ever  pretend  to  be  so  exact  ii>  his  computation.  But  allowing 
thefacty  it  is  likely  that  the  HE$.v{cTii|  Ctermai^s,  and  Bri- 
ton $9  whom  be  slaughtered^  would  amount  to  n<;ar  ahalf  of 
the  nunjber. 

NOTE  CGG3,  p-  444- 
Ws  are  to  obserre,  that  when  PipNir^i^s  HAttCARjHAisity^ 
lays,  that  if  we  regard  the  antient  walls  of  Romei  the  extent  o{ 
that  city  will  not  appear  greater  tban  that  of  Athens  ;  b« 
inust  mean  the  Acaoiotis  and  high  town  only.  No  ancient 
author  ever  ipeaks  oi  the  IPyksvm,  PnAtHvi,  affd  Muhy* 
CHf  A,  as  the  lame  with  Arni^t*  Much  less  can  it  be  supp^-* 
iedj  that  DiOfvttiOi  would  con.$i4er  the  matter  in  tbat  light, 
after  the  walls  of  Cjmon  and  FEAicisi  were  destroyed,  and 
Arutvi  wa8  etitirely  separated  fi-pm  these  other  towns.  Tht« 
pbservatiod  destroys  aH  Vosd^v^'i  rea^>iingi<,  stnd  introdvioei 
Common  tfenite  idto  these  cs^loulationff. 

NOTE  [HHJ,  p.  447. 

I)EMdsT4  coktra  Lspt*  The  ATHEioiiANs  brougbt  yearly  froini' 
PoitTVS  400,000  medtmni  or  bUshels  of  cotn,  as  appeared  front 
the  cudtdin-house  books.  And  this  Waa  the  greater  part  of 
iheir  tmportatiorfi  of  .eom.  This  by  the  bye  is  a  strong  proof 
Ibat  there  is  some  great  dAstake  in  the  forqgoing  passage  if 
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Athbnjbus.  For  Attica  ittelf  was  to  barren  of  com,  t&at 
k  produced  not  enough  even  to  maintain  the  peasants  ;  Tir* 
Lit.  lib.  zliii.  cap.  6.  And  400»ooo  medimni  would  scarcely 
feed  looiooo  men  during  a  twelvemonth.  Luciam,  in  his  mn 
nngium  rive  vota^  says,  that  a  sbtp,  which|  by  the  dimoisions 
be  givesi  seems  to  have  been  about  the  sise  of  our  third 
rates,  carried  as  much  com  as  would  maintain,  all  Attica  for 
a  twelvemonth.  But  perhaps  Athens  was  decayed  at  that 
time ;  and  besides^  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  such  loose  rhetorical 
calculations.. 

NOTfi  C«.  P-  447- 

DioD.  Sic.  Eb.  x*u.    When  Albxanbsr  attacked  Tanss» 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  pre- 
sent.   Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  GaEEKSy 
especially  of  the  THSBAiiSy  will  never  su^ect  that  any  of  tbem 
would  desert  their  country  when  it  was  reduced  to  such  ex* 
treme  peril  and  distress.     As  ALSXAiiDEa  took  the  town  by 
Storm,  a&  those  who  bore  arms  were  put  to  She  sword  without 
mercy ;  and  they  amounted  only  to  6000  men.     Among  these 
were  some  strangers  and  manunutted  slaves.     The  captives, 
consisting  of  old  men,  women,  children,  and  slaves,  were  sold, 
and  they  amounted  to  30,000.    We  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  free  citizens  tn  Thebes,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages, 
were  near  94,000  ;  the  strangers  and  daves  about   i2,000h 
These  hst,  we  may  observe,  were  somewhat  fewer  ia  preop- 
tion than  at  At  he  us  \  as  is  reasonable  to  imagine  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  Athehs  was  a  town  of  more  trade  to  support 
slaves,  and  of  more  entertainment  to  allure  strangers.    It  ]a  also 
to  be  remarked,  that  thirty-six  thousand  was  the  whole  number 
of  people,  both  in  the  city  of  TirBBES  and  the  neighbour, 
ing  territory.     A  very  moderate  number,  it  must  be  ccmf^ 
sed ;   and  this  computation,  being  founded  on  facts  which 
appear  indisputabk,-  must  have  great  weight  in  the  present 
controversy.     The  above-mentioned  number  of  Rhodiahs  too 
were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  fctc  free,  and  able  to 
bear  arms*  . 
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NOTE  CKK],  p.  451. 

Straso,  IJb.  V,  gays,  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  J>rohi- 
bited  the  raising  houses  higher  than  scirenty  feet.  Ih  another 
passage,  lib.  ivi.  he  speaks  of  the  houses  of  Rome  as  remark- 
ably high.  See  also  to  the  same  ptirpose  Vitruvius,  lib.  11. 
tap.  8.  Aristioes  the  sophist,  la  His  oration  "f  P«iU»»,  says, 
that  Rome  consisted  of  cities  on  the  top  of  cities  ;  and  that  i( 
one  were  to  spread  it  out,  and  unfold  it,  it  would  coter  the 
whole  surface  of  ItaIy.  Where  sin  iuthor  indulges  himself  in 
such  extravagant  declamatidns,  stnd  gives  so  pitich  itito  the 
hyperbolical  style,  one  knows  not  how  fair  he  must  be  redticed. 
But  this  reasoning  seems  natural :  If  RoM£  was  built  in  so 
scattered  a  manner  sis  Dionysius  says,  2ind  ran  so  much  int6 
the  country,  there  must  have  been  Very  faw  streets  where  the 
houses  were  raised  so  high.  It  is  only  for  want  of  room  that 
any  body  builds  in  that  inconvenient  mdnner. 

NOTE  [LL],  p.  4^1. 

Lib*  ii.  epist.  16.  lib.  v;  epist.  6;  It  is  true,  Fliny  there  dd« 
Scribes  a  country-house  :  But  si^ce  that  was  the  idea  which  th« 
ancients  formed  of  a  magnificent  and  Convenient  building,  the 
great  men  would  certainly  build  the  same  way  in  town.  *'  In 
**  laxitatem  ruris  eacurrunt,"  says  Seiieca  of  the  rich  and 
voliiptucMls,  epist.  114.  VAtERius  MaXimus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4^ 
Speaking  of  Cincinnatus's  field  of  four  acres,  says,  *^  Auguste 
**  se  habJtare  nunc  putat,  cujus  domus  tantiim  patet  quantum 
**  Cincinnati  rura  patuerant."  To  the  same  purpose  see  lib« 
kxxvi.  cap.  15.  alsQ  lib.  xviii^  cap.  2. 

MOtE  tMM],  p.  4^t* 

^  MoENiA  ejus  (RoM£)  cfollegere  ambitu  inipefatoribus,  een* 
**  sonbusqUe  VESPAsUltis,  A.  tJ.  C  828.  pass.  xiii.  MCC. 
«c  cdmplexa  montes  septeni,  ipsa  dividitur  in  regiones  quatuor- 
<<  deeim^  €;ompita  earum  26J.  Ejusdem  spatii  mensura,  cuf« 
•«  rente  a  milliario  in  capite  R,oM.  Fori  statute,  ad  singulas  por» 
**  taS|  quae  sunt  liodie  numero  37,  ita  ut  duodeciox  ports  se* 
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**  mel  numerentur,  praetcreanturque  ex  vettribus  septem,  quar 
*'  «88e  deaierunty  efScit  pasauum  per  directum  30,775.  Ad 
'*  ektrema  vero  tectorum  cum  castris  pretoris  ab  eodem 
**  Milliario)  per  vicos  omnium  Warum,  mensura  coUegit  paub . 
*<  ampUus  septuaginta  millia  passuum.  Quo  si  quia  altitudiQcm 
**  tectorum  addati  dignam  profecto,  sftimationem  conctpiat, 
*^  fateaturque  nullius  urbia  magnltudinem  in  toto  orbe  potuisse 
<<  ei  comparari."     Plw.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

All  the  beft  manuscripts  of  Pliht  read  the  passages  as  here 
eked,  and  fix  the  compass  of  the  walls  of  Rome  to  be  thirteen 
mileSk     The  queftioo  is^  What  Pliny  means  by  30,775  paces* 
and  how  that  number  was  formed  ?  The  manner  in  which  I  cob> 
ceiTC  it  is  this.    Romb  was  a  semicircular  area  of  thirteen  miles 
circumference.    The  Forum,  and  consequently  the  Millianubi» 
*  we  know,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tybbr,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  upon  the  diameter  of  the  semicircular 
area.     Though  there  were  thirty-seven  gatea  to  Romi,  yet 
only  ti^eke  of  them  had  stnaight  streets,  leading  them  to  the 
Milliarium.  Pi.iKy,  therefore,  having  assigned  the  circumference 
of  Rome,  and  knowing  that  that  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  g^re 
us  a  just  notion  of  its  surface,  uses  this  farther  method.     He 
supposes  all  tlie  streets,  leading  from  the  Milliarium  to  the 
twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  togeth^  into  one  straight  line,  and 
supposes  we  run  along  that  line,  so  as  to  count  each  gate  once : 
ivk  which  case,  he  says,  tWt  the  whole  line  is  30,775  paces: 
or,  in  other  words,  that  each  street  or  radius  of  the  semicircu- 
lar area  is  upon  an  average  two  miles  and  a  half ;  and  the  whole 
length  of  'RcAviB  is  five  mites,  and  its  breadth  about  half  as 
much,  besides  the  scattered  suburbs. 

p£RK  Hardovin  understands  this  passi^  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  regard  to  the  laying  together  the  several  ftreets  of 
Rome  into  one  line,  in  order  to  compose  30,775  paces :  But  then 
he  supposes  that  streets  led  from  the  Milliarium  to  every  gate, 
and  that  no  street  exceeded  3oo  paces  in  length.  But  (i.)  a 
semicircular  area,  whose  radius  was  only  9oo  paces,  could  ne^ 
yer  have  a  circumference  near  thirteen  miles,  the  compass  of 
Romb  as  assigned  by  Plihy.    A  radius  of  two  miles  and  a'hatf 
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lbrm9  ytrj  nearly  that  circumfereoce.  (2.}  There  is  an  absur* 
dity  in  supposing  a  city  so  built  as  to  have  streets  running  to  its 
centre  from  every  gate  in  its  circumfevenGe.  These  streets  must 
interfere,  as  they  approach*  (3.)  This  diminishes  too  much  frooi 
the  greatness  of  ancient  Rome,  and  reduces  that  city  below 
even  Bristol  or  Rotterj>am, 

The  sense  which  Vossius,  in  his  Ohservationes  varutf  puts  on 
this  passage  of  .Flint,  errs  widely  in  the  other  .extreme.  One 
manuscript  of  no  authority,  instead  of  thirteen  milesyhas  assigned 
thirty  miles  for  the  compass  of  the  walls  o£  Rome.  And  Vos« 
aius  understands  this  only  of  the  curvilinear  part  of  thecircura* 
ference  ;  supposing  that,  as  the  Tyber  formed  the  diameter, 
there  were  no  walls  built  on  that  side.  But  (i.)  this  reading  is 
allowed  to  be  contrary  to  almost  all  the  manuscripts.  (2.)  Why 
should  Flint,  a  concise  writer,  repeat  the  compass  of  the  walls 
of  Rome  in  two  successive  sentences^  {3).  Why  repeat  it  with 
«o  sensible  a  variation?  (4.)  What  is  the  meaning  of  Flint's  men- 
tioning twice  the  MiUiarium,  if  a  line  was  measured  that  had 
no  dependence  on  the  Milliariumj  {5.)  Aurelian's  walli« 
said  by  Vor  iscu  3  to  have  been  drawn  laxiore  amhttu^  and  to  haye 
comprehended  all  the  buildings  and  suburbs  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ttver  ;  yet  its' compass  was  only  fifty  miles ;  and  even  here 
critics  suspect  some  mistake  or  corruption  in  the  tex^t ;  since  the 
w^ls  which  remain,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Aruelun's,  exceeds  not  twelve  miles.  It  is  not  probable 
that  RoMa  would  diminish  from  AuGt;sT|;s  to  Aurelian* 
It  remained  still  the  capital  of  the  same  empire  }  and  none  of 
the  civil  wars  in  that  long  period,  except  the  tumults  00  the 
death  of  M^xiMua  and  Balbinus,  ever  affected  the  city. 
Caracalla  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  to  have  increased, 
Ro|«E.  ($•)  There  are  no  remains  of  ancient  buildinga  \vhicU 
mark  any  such  greatness  of  Rome.  Vossiys's  reply  to  thia 
objection  seems  absurd,  That  the  rubbish  would  sink  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  under  ground*  It  appears  from  S^artian 
(ift  vii4  Stveri)  th^t  the  five  mile-stpqe  in  via  Lavicana  w^ 
out  of  the  qity.  (7.)  Qlymfiodprus  and  PuBLiys  Victor  fix 
the  number  of  houses  in  Rome  to  be  betwixt  forty  and  fifty 
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thousand*  (8.)  The  yery  extniTagances  of  the  conBequenccy 
drawn  by  this  crittCy  as  well  as  Lipsius»  if  tiuey  be  necessaqrt 
destroys  the  foundation  on  which  thej  are  groupded  ;  That 
Rom  a  contained  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants;  while  the 
whole  kingdom  of  FaAMCB  contains  only  five,  accordipg  to  his 
computation,  tfc* 

The  only  objection  to  the  sense  which  we  have  affixed  above 
to  the  passage  of  Pliny»  seems  to  lie  in  this.  That  Plihy,  after 
nientioping  the  thirty*seven  g^tes  of  Rome,  assigns  only  a  rca* 
son  for  suppressing  the  seven  old  ones,  and  says  nothing  of  the 
eighteen  gates ;  the  streets  leading  from  which  terminated,  ac* 
cording  to  my  opinion,  before  they  reach<d  the  Forum*  But 
as  PtiiiY  was  writing  to  the  Romans,  who  perfiectly  knew  the 
disposition  of  the  streets,  it  is  pot  strange  he  should  take  a  cir- 
cumstance for  granted,  which  was  so  familiar  to  every  body. 
Perhaps,  tpo,  many  of  the$e  g^es  led  to  wharfs  upon  the  river. 

NOTE[NNJ,p.  453. 

QuiNTVS  CuaTius  says,  its  walls  were  ten  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, when  founded  by  Alexander  ;  lib.  iv.  cap.  8. 
Strabo,  who  travelled  to  Alexandria,  as  well  as  Diodo* 
Wivs  SicuLus,  says  it  was  scarce  four  miles  long,  and  in  most 
places  about  a  mile  broad ;  lib*  xvii.  Plivt  says  it  resembled 
a  MAcaooNfAN  cassock,  stretching  out  in  the  comers  ;  lib.  v. 
cap.  10.  Notwithstanding  this  bulk  of  Alexandria,  which 
seems  but  moderate,  Dioddrus  Siculvs,  speaking  of  its  circuit 
as  drawn  by  Alexakder  (which  it  never  exceeded,  as  we  learn 
from  Ammianus  Marceilinus,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  16.)  says  it  was 
ftmytBit  Stetfif^yiar  extremely  ^reatt  ibid.  The  reason  which  he 
assigns  for  its  surpassing  all  cities  in  the  world  (for  he  excepts 
not  Rome)  is,  that  it  contained  300,000  free  inhabitants.  He 
also  mentions  the  revenues  of  the  kings,  to  wit,  6000  talents, 
as  another  circumstanc<e  to  the  same  purpose  :  No  such  mighty 
sum  in  our  eyes,  even  though  we  make  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ferent  value  of  money.  What  Stbabo  says  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  means  only  that  it  was  weU  peopled,  #«v^vff  utkos- 
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Might  not  one  affirm,  without  any  great  hyperbole,  that  the 
whole  banks  of  the  rircr  from  Geateskhd  to  Windsor  are 
one  city  ?  This  is  even  more  than  Strabo  says  of  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Mjcrotis,  and  of  the  canal  to  Camofus*  It  is  a  vuln 
gar  saying  in  Italy,  that  the  king  of  Sahdinia  has  but  one 
town  in  Piedmont  ;  for  it  is  all  a  town.  Agripfa,  in  Jose* 
>p  H  u s  ^  MIo  Judaic,  lib.  ii.  cap,  j  6,  to  make  his  audience  com- 
prehend the  excessive  greatness  of  Alexandria,  which  he  en« 
deavpurs  to  magnify,  describes  only  the  compass  of  the  city  as 
drawn  by  Al£Z  ander.  A  clear  proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
habitants  were  lodged  there,  and  that  the  neighbouring  country 
was  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected  about  all  great  towns 
very  well  cultivated,  and  well  peopled. 

NOTE  [00],  p.  454. 

He  says  (in  Nsroke,  cap.  30.)  that  a  portico  or  piazza  of 
it  was  3000  feet  long ;  **  tanta  laxitas  ut  porticus  triph'ces 
**  milliarias  haberet."  He  cannot  mean  three  miles.  For  the 
whole  extent  of  the  house  from  the  Palatine  to  the  EsQpi- 
jLiif  I  was  not  near  so  great.  So  wbtn  Vopisc.  in  Aureliano 
mentions  9  portico  in  Sallust's  gardens,  which  he  calls  for^ 
ticm  mWiariensiSi  it  must  be  understood  of  a  thousand  feet.  So 
also  Horace  : 

**  Nulla  decempedis 

*'  Metata  privatid  opacam 
.    **  Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton."      Lib.  ii.  ode  15. 
So  also  in  lib.  i.  satyr.  8. 

*^  Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 

««  Jiic  dabat." 

NOTE  [PP],  p.  464. 

It  appear  from  Cjesar's  account,  that  the  Gauls  haA  no 

domestic  slaves,  who  formed  a  different  order  from  the  PUbes* 

.  The  whole  common  people  were  indeed  a  kind  of  slaves  to  the 

^  nobility,  as  the  people  of  Poland  are  at  this  day  :  And  a 

nobleman  of  Gaul  had  sometimes  ten  thousand  dependents  of 
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tbis  knid«  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  annies  were  composed 
of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  nobHity.  Aa  army  of  loo^ooo 
noblemen,  from  a  very  smaUstate,  ts  incredible.  The  fighting  men 
among  the  Heltetu  were  the  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants; 
a  clear  proof  that  all  the  males  of  military  age  bore  arms*  See 
Casar  de  hello  Gall,  lib.  u 

We  may  remark,  that  the  numbers  in  Cjbsai's  commentaries 
can  be  more  depended  on  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  au- 
thor, because  of  the  Gkebr  translatioui  which  stiU  remains,  and 
which  checks  the  Latiii  original 

NOTE  C  CLQ^],  p.  466. 

X  HE  inhabitants  of  Marseilles   lost   not  their  superiority 

over  the  Gauls  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,'  till  the 

Roman  dominion  turned  the  latter  from  arms  to  agriculture 

and  civil  life.     See  Strabo,  lib.  Iv.     That  author,  in  several 

places,  repeats  the  observation  concerning  the  improvement 

arising  from  the  Roman  arts  and  civility  :  And  he  lived  at  the 

time  when  the  change  was  new,  and  would  be  more  sensible. 

So  also  Pliny  :  *^  Quis  enim  non  communicato  orbe  terrarum, 

<<  majestate  Romani  imperii,  profecisse  vitam  putet,  commercio 

<'  rerum  ac  societate  festse  pacis,  omniaque  etiam,  quae  occulta 

<<  antea  fuerant,  in  promiscuo  usu  facta.  Lib.  xiv.  prooem.  Nu- 

<'  mine  de(!im  electa  (speaking of  Italy)  quas  ccelum  ipsum  cla- 

**  riua  faceret,  sparsa  congregaret  imperia,ritu8que  molliret,&  tot 

^*  populorum  discordes,  ferasque  linguas  sermonia  commercio  con- 

*^  traheret  ad  coUoquia,  &  humanitatem  homini  daret ;  breviter- 

*<  que,  una  cunctarum  gentium  in  toto  orbepatria  fieret;"  lib. 

ii.  cap.  5*^    Nothing  can  be  stronger  to  this  purpose  than  the 

following  passage  from  Tertullian,  who  lived  about  the  age  of 

Seferus.    "  Certe  quidem  ipse  prbis  impro'mtu  est,  cultior  de 

<'  die  &  instructior  pristino.     Omnia  jam  pervia,  omnia  nota, 

^^  omnia  negotiosa.  Solitudines  famosas  retro  fundi  antcenissimi 

M  oblitcravcrunt,  silvas  arva  domuerunt,  fcras  pecorafugaverunt; 

**  arenae  seruntur,  sa^a  panguntur,  paludes  eltquantur,  tantae  ur- 

«<  besi  quantsc  non  casae  quondam.    Jam  nee  insulse  borrenti  ncc 
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^  scopuli  tcrrent ;  ubique  domus,  ubique  popnlttS>  uUqtie  respu* 
**  bltca,  nbiqae  Tita.  Sumnmm  testimonium  frequentiae  humanief 
**  onerosi  sumos  tnuitdot  rix  nobis  elemtnta  sufficiunt ;  8c  neces- 
*^  sttates  arctiores,  et  querelas  apud  omnts,  dum  jam  fios  fiatu^a 
•*  non  fluatinet.*'    De  Bnifna>  cap.  30.    The  air  of  rhetoric  and 
declamation  which  appears  ki  this  passage  diminishes  somewhat 
from  its  authority,  but  does  not  entirely  destroy  it.    The  same 
remark  may  be  ^extended  to  the  foflowhig  passage  of  Amstiihsi 
the  sophist,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Adrian.     **  The  whole 
*'  world,"  says  he,  addressing  himself  to  the  Romans,  **  seems 
<'  to  keep  one  holiday  ;  and  mankind,  laying  aaide  the  sword 
**  which  they  formerly  wore,  now  betake  themselves  to  feastiig 
**  and  to  joy.  Thecities,  forgetting  tkehr  ancient  animosttiesipre- 
^*  serve  only  one  emulation,  which  dull  embellish  itself  most  by 
u  every  art  and  ornament :  Theatres  every  where  arise,  mttphi* 
^  theatres,' porticos,  aqueducts,  tenoples,  schools^  academies;  and 
*^  one  may  safely  pronounce,  that  the  nnkkig  world  has  bflea  a* 
**  gain  parsed  by  your  asspicious  empire.   Nor  have  citws  aIoijic 
**  recefv«4  an  increase  of  ornament  and  "beauty  ;  but  the  whole 
**  earth,  like  a  garden  or  paradise,  is  cultivated  and  adorned :  In« 
**  somuch,  that  such  of  mankind  as  are  placed  out  of  the  limits 
**  of  your  empire  (who  are  but  few)  seem  to  merk  our  sympa- 
<<  thy  and  compassion.'' 

It  is  remarable,  that  though  Diodorus   Si  cuius  makes 

-the  inhabitants  of  £gypt»  when  conquered  by  the  RomvAns* 

■amount  only  to  three  nuUions;  yet  Joseph,  de  beHo  JutL  lib. 

ii.  c^p.  i6.  Bay«»  that  its  iahabkantsy  excluding  those  of  Alsx*- 

ANORiA,  were  seven  millions  and  a  half*  in  the  reign  of  Nero  : 

And  he  expressly  says,  that  he  ds«w  this  account  from  the 

ix>okB  of  the  Roman  Publican s»  who  levied  the  polKtax« 

Stuabo,  lib.  zvii.  praises  the  auperior  police  of  the  Romans 

with  regard  to  the  finances  of  EcTrr,  abov«  that  of  ats  former 

monarchs  z  And  no  |iafft  of  admimsttation  is  more  essential  to 

the  iiappmesft  of  a  people.     Yetwen»din  ArtfENjEVS)  (lib. 

.  a.  cap.  a5«)  who  fkxnished  during  the  idgn  of  the  Aittonines^ 

that  the  town  Mam  i Ay  vxxc  AiEXAraaiAy  wfaid  irasfoi^ 
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meiiy  a  large  city,  bad  dwindled  iftto  a  village.  This  n  not^ 
properly  speaking,  a  contradition.  Suidas  (Avgust#)  says^ 
that  the  Emperor  Augustus,  having  nambered  the.  whole 
Roman  empire,  found  it  contained  only  4,101^017  men  (awlftc). 
There  is  here  surely  some  great  mistake,  either  in  the  author  or 
transcriber.  But  this  authdtity,  feeble  as  it  is,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  HiaoDO- 
Tus  and  Dioooaus  Siculus  with  regard  to  more  eariy  times, 

NOTE  [RR],  p.  467. 

Lib.  ii.  eap^  it^  It  may  perhaps  be  imagined,  that  Polt^ 
Bius,  being  dependent  on  Romx,  would  naturally  extol  the 
Roman  dominion.  But,  in  tht. first  place,  PoLts-tus,  though 
one  sees  sometimes  instances  of  his  caution,  discovers  no  symp- 
toms of  flattery.  Seeondfyi  This  opinion  is  only  delivered  in  a 
tingle  stroke,  by  the  bye,  while  he  is  intent  upon  another  sub* 
ject ;  and  it  h  allowed,  if  there  be  any  auspkioa  of  an  author's 
insincerity,  that  these  oblique  propositions  discbvered  his  real 

opinion  better  than  his  more  formal  and  direct  assertions. 

> 

tlOTE  [SSi,  p.  469. 

I  MUST  confess  that  (hat  discourse  of  PLUTARCBy  concemiof 
the  silence  of  the  oracles,  is  in  general  of  so  odd  a  texture  and 
so  unlike  his  other  prodflctkms,  th^t  one  is  at  a  loss  what  judge- 
ment to  form  of  It.     It  is  written  in  dialogue,  which  h  a  mtf- 
thod  of  composition  that  PlUtakcb  commonly  but  little  af- 
fects.    The  personages  he  introduces  advance  very  wild^  ab- 
-  aurdy  and  contradictory  opinions,  more  like  the  visionary  systems 
or  ravings  of  Plato  than  the  plai»  sense  of  Plutabch.  There 
runs  also  through  the  whole  an  air  of  superstition  and  credulity, 
which  resembles  very  little  the  spirit  that  appears  in  other  phi- 
losophical compositions  of  that  author^     For  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  though  Plutabch  be  an  historian  as  superstitious  as  Hi- 
BODOTUS  or  LiVT,  yet  there  is  scarcely,  in  all  antiquity,  a  phi* 
losopher  less  superstitious,  excepting  Cicxbo  and  Luciab.    I 
must  therefore  confess,  that  a  passage  of  Plutabch,  dted  fra* 
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this  discQiirsey  has  mach  less  authority  with  me,  than  if  it  had 
been  f     -«'  in  most  of  his  other  compositions. 

There  is  only  one  other  discourse  of  Plutaicr  liable  to 
like  objections^  to  wit*  that  concerning  those  wbose  fMmslment  is 
delayed  by  the  Deity.  It  is  also  wnt  in  dialogue,  contains  like 
superstitious,  wild  visions,  and  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  com.- 
posed  in  rivalship  to  Platoi  particularly  his  last  book  de  re* 
puhliceu 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obsenre,  that  Mons.  F0NTE11ELLE9 
a  writer  eminent  for  candour,  seems  to  have  departed  a  little  from 
his  usual  character,  when  be  endeavours  to  throw  a  ridicule 
upon  Plutarch  on  account  of  passages  to  be  met  with  in  this 
dialogue  concerning  oracles.  The  absurdities  here  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  several  personages  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Plu» 
TAKCH.  He  makes  them  refute  each  other  ;  and,  in  general, 
he  seems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  those  very  opinions,  which 
FoNTENELLB  would  ridiculc  him  for  maintaining.  See  HiM* 
toire  des  oracles. 

NOTE  [TT],  p.  492. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  legitimate  princes,  against  this  destination 
of  Louis  the  XlVth,  the  doctrine  of  the  original  contract  is 
insisted  on,  even  in  that  absolute  government.  The  French 
nation,  say  they,  chusing  Hugh  Capet  and  his  posterity  to  rule 
over  them  and  their  posterity,  where  the  former  line  fails,  there 
is  a  tacit  right  reserved  to  chuse  a  new  royal  family  ;  and  this 
right  is  invaded  by  calling  the  bastard  princes  to  the  throne, 
without  the  consent  of  the  nation.  But  the  Comte  de  Bou- 
LAiNviLLiERS,  who  wrotc  in  defence  of  the  bastard  princes, 
ridicules  this  notion  of  an  original  contract,  especially  when  ap- 
plied to  Hugh  Capet  ;  who  mounted  the  throne,  says  he,  by 
the  same  arts,  which  have  ever  been  employed  by  all  conquerors 
and  usurpers.  He  got  his  title,  indeed,  recognized  by  the 
states  after  he  had  put  himself  in  possession  :  But  is  this  a 
choice  or  a  contract?  The  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  we 
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fnay  obterre»  wu  a  noted  repuhlkaa ;  but  being  a  man  of  kab« 
iagf  and  very  contenant  in  bistory^  be  knew  tbat  tbe  people 
vrere  never  dmott  contulted  in  tbese  revolutions  and  new  esta* 
Uib«nient%  and  tbat  time  alone  bestowed  right  and  authority 
«n  what  was  commonly  at  first  founded  on  force  and  TiokBCC* 
See  jBw  ir  b  Framif  VoL  III. 
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